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The Life of Lord ANS ON. 


reſpectable family, in Staffordihire, and was born at 


'E EORGE ANSON was deſcended from an ancient and 


Shugborough Manor, in the pariſn of Colwich, in that 
county, in the year 1697 ; being the third ſon of William Anſon, 
Eſq; by Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter and coheir of Robert Carrier, 
Eſq; of Wirkſworth in Derbyſhire (a). 


His inclination leading him to the navy, he went to ſea, at an 


early age, and after various ſpeedy 
in February, 1723-4, to the ran 


2 {6), he was raiſed, 
of Poſt Captain, and to the 


command of the Scarborough man of war. Soon after this ap- 
pointment, he was ordered to South Carolina, where he continued 
| A 2 above 


(a) Biograph. Britan. Second 

dition. 

(6) In 1716, he was made ſecond 
Lieutenant of his Majeſty's ſhip, 
the Hampſhire, by _—__— Norris, 
commander in chief of a {quadron 
ſent to the Baltick ; which promo- 
tion was confirmed by the Board of 
Admiralty. In the next year, he 
was again in the Baltick, in the fleet 
commanded by Sir George Byog ; 
and, at this time, he had an oppor- 
tunity, which pleaſed him much, of 
{eeing, on the Daniſh ſhore, the 11- 
luſtrious Czar Peter ot Ruſſia, and 
the famous Catharine, who was at- 


terwards publickly married by that 
Prince, and crowned as his Empreſs. 
On the 15th of March, 1217-18, 
Mr. Anſon was F Second 
Lieutenant of the Montagu, one of 
the ſhips of Sir George Byng's ſqua- 
dron, in the expedition to Sicily; 
and he was preſent in the celebrated 
action near that iſland, by which the 
Spaniſh fleet was effeCtually deſtroy- 
. the deſigns of the King of 
Spain againſt Sicily received a very 
conſiderable check F. In 1722, he 
was preferred to be Maſter and Com- 
mander of the Weazel ſloop.— Bio- 
graph. Britan. 


$ Sce the Article, Byng, in the Eighth Volume of this Work, 
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above three year? ; and during his reſidence in this province, he 
erected a town, (Anſon Bourgh,) and gave name to a county, 
which is ſtill called Anſon County. Being ordered home, in 
October, 1727, he returned to England, in he following ſpring, 
and was paid off, in May 1728; before the expiration of which 
year, he was appointed Captain of the Garland man of war, and 
went out in her to South Carolina; whence he was ordered back, 
in the following year, and the ſhip was put out of commiſſion, 
However, having the good fortune to be in favour with Lord Tor- 
rington and Sir Ghans, Wager, ſucceſſively firſt Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, he did not remain long out of employment; for in 1731, 
the command of the Diamond, one of the Downs ſquadron, was 
beſtowed upon him; which command he held but about three 
months, the Diamond being then paid off. On the 25th of 
January, 1731-2, he was again called into publick ſervice, and 
appointed Captain of the Squirrel man of war ; in which ſhip he 
was ordered, in the following April, for South Carolina, where he 
continued till the ſpring of the year 1735, when he returned to 
England ; and, in the month of June, he was paid off. 

In theſe ſeveral employments, Mr. Anſon conducted himſelf 
with an ability and diſcretion which gave general ſatisfaQtion ; and 
after his laſt return from South Carolina, he ſtayed at home between 
two and three years; it being the gth of December 1737, when 
he was put into the command of the Centurion. In this ſhip, he 
was ordered, in February following, to the coaſt of Guinea ; from 
which tation he returned to his own country, by the courſe of Bar- 
badoes and South Carolina, on the 1oth of July, 1739, having 
executed with great prudence and fidelity the directions of Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Anſon's conduct, in his various fituations and employments, 


| had produced ſo favourable an opinion of his capacity and ſpirit, 


that when, in the war which broke out with Spain in 1739, it was 
determined to attack the American ſettlements of the Spaniards 
in the great Pacitick Ocean, and by this means to affect them in 
their moſt ſenſible parts, he was, from the beginning, fixed upon 
to be the commander of the fleet which was defigned for that pur- 
pole.—As the hiſtory of this expedition (which laid the foundation 
of his future fortunes) has, in conſequence of the excellent manner 
in which it was written by the late Mr. Robins (ci, and the cu- 

Tious 


(c) BEXJAMIN ROBINS, an 
eminent mathematician, was born at 
Bath, in the year 1707. His parents 
being of low condition, and of the 
Chriſtian people called Quakers, 
neither theit circumſtances, nor their 
religious prejudices were favourable 
0 his education. Nevertheleſs be 
made an carly and a ſurpriſing pro- 


greſs in various branches of litera- 
ture and ſcience; and particularly 
in the mathematicks, which his 
friends, who were defirous that he 
might continue his purſuits, and that 
his merit might not be buried in 
obicurity, wilhed he could be pro- 
eily recommended to teach in 

ondon. Accordingly a ſpecimen 
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rious and intereſting nature of the ſubject, been more read than al- 
moſt any other which hath ever appeared, it is not neceſſary to give 
a detail of it here. It will be ſuthcient, to relate, in general, that 


he departed from St. Helen's on the 18th of September, 1740, at 


of his abilities in this way was com- 
municated ro Dr. Pemberton, author 
of the © View of Sir Iſaac New- 
** ton's Philoſophy,” who conceiv- 
ing a good opinion of his genius, 
ſent rm ſome problems, for a fur- 
ther trial, which being ſolved very 
much to his ſatisfaction, Mr. Robins 


ſoon after took up his abode in the 


metropolis. f 
But though Mr. Robins was poſ- 
ſeſſed of much more {kill than is 
uſually required in a common 
teacher, yet being very young, it 
was thou he proper- that he ſhould 
employ ſome time in peruſing the 
deff writers upon the ſublimer parts 
of the mathematicks, before he un- 
dettook publickly the inſtruftion of 
others. — he went 
through the works of the moſt emi- 
nent authors, which he readily un- 
derſtood without arty aſſiſtance, as 
appeared by various ſpecimens 
which he gave his friends, and parti- 
cularly by © A Demonſtration of 
* the laſt Propoſition of Sir Iſaac 
« Newton's Treaile on Quadra- 
« tures,” which was publiſhed in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, tor 
the year 1727, No. 397. Hereupon 
he was admitted a Fellow of the 
Royal Society; and, the next year, 
he gave a ſpecimen of his knowledge 
in mixed mathematicks, or the ap- 
plication of that ſcience to natural 
philoſophy which was publiſhed in 
The preſent State of the Repub- 
* he 4 of prom for May, 1728.“ 
Mr, Robins now begaq to take 
Per ; and, about the ſame time, 
e quitted the peculiat garb and pro- 
feſſion of a (nes ut the.con- 
fine ment of a teacher not ſuiting his 
active diſpoſition, he gradually de- 
clined it, and went into other 
courſes that required more exerciſe, 
—He tried many laborious experi- 
ments in gunnery ; from a belief 
that the reſiſtance of the air had a 
much greater influence on ſwift pro- 


the 


* than was generally ſuppoſed. 
e was alſo led to conſider thoſe 
mechanick arts that depend on ma- 
thematical principles, in which he 
might employ his invention ; as, 
the conſtructing of mills, the build- 
ing of bridges, the draining of fens, 
the rendering of rivers navigable, 
and the making of harbours; but 
that which engaged his moſt parti- 
cular attention was Fortification, 
wherein he met with opportunities 
of perfetting himſelf, by a view of 
the principal Rrong places in Flan- 
ders, in ſome foreign tours which he 
made with perſons of diſtinction. 
Upon his return home from one 
of theſe excurſions, Mr. Robins 
found the learned amuſed with Biſhop 
Berkeley's treatiſe, printed in 1734. 
under the title of ** The Analyit,” 
in which that ingenious Prelate un- 
dertook to explode Sir Iſaac News» 
ton's * Method of Fluxions;“ 
and being adviſed to clear up this 
point, by giving a full and diſtin& 
account of Sir Iſaac's doctrine, in 
ſuch a manner, as to obviate, with- 
out namang them, all the objections 
which had been advanced by the 
Author of the Analyſt,” he pub- 
liſhed, in 1735, © A Diſcourſe cou- 
„ cerniag the Nature and Certainty 
„ of' Sir Iſaac Newton's Method of 
„ Fluxions, and of prime and ulti- 
* mate Ratios.” His manner of de- 
fending Sir Iſaac Newton's doftrine, 
however, did not give univerſal ſa- 
tisfaction; and ſome even of thoſe 
who had written againſt * The Ana- 
* ly{t” taking exception at it, he 
afterwards drew up two or three ad- 
ditional diſcourſes. — In the vear 
1738, he allo defended Sir Iſaac 
Newton againſt an objettion thrown 
out in a note at the end of a Latin 
Piece, entitled, Matho, five Col- 
4 motheoria Puerilis,” written by 
Mr. Baxter, the Author of © An 
„% Inquiry into the Nature of the 
„% Human Soul ;” and, the year af- 


ter, 
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the head of a ſquadron conſiſting of five men of war, a ſloop of 


war, and two victualling ſhips ; that he ſtopped firſt at Madeira, 


then at the iſland of St. Catherine's on the coaſt of Braſil, and 
next at Port St. Julian in Patagonia ; that he encountered prodi- 


ter, he printed © Remarks on Mr, 
„ Eulei's Treatiſe of Motion,“ on 
Dr. Smith's © Syſtem of Optics,” 
and on Dr. 123 Diſcourſe of 

indiſtinct Viſion,“ an- 
nexcd to Dr. Smith's work. 

In the mean time our Author's 
performances were not confined to 
mathematical ſubjefts; for in the 
year 1739, he publiſhed three pam- 
phlets upon political affairs, which 
did him great honour. The firſt 
was entitled © Obſervations on the 
* preſent Convention with Spain; 
the ſecond, ** A Narrative of what 
„ paſſed in the Common Hall of 
„the Citizens of London aſſem- 
© bled for the election of a Lord 
% Mayor;” the third, © An Ad- 
« dreſs to the EleQtors and other 
© free Subjects of Great Britain; 
© in which is contained a particular 
« Account of all our Negociations 
* with Spain, and their 2 
© of us for above ten years paſt,” 
Theſe were all publiſhed without 
his name; and the firſt and laſt were 
ſo univerſally eſteemed, that they 
were generally reputed to bave been 
the production of Mr. Pulteney, 
(afterwards Earl of Bath) who was 
at the head of the Oppoſition to 
Sir Robert Walpole. Nor were 
they rewarded only with harren 
praiſe ; but they proved of ſuch 
conſequence to the Author, as to 
occaſion his being employed in a 
very honourable poſt ; for the pa- 
triots at lengthgaining ground againſt 
Sir Robert, and a Committee of 
the Houſe of Commons being ap- 

inted to examine into his paſt con- 

uct, Mr. Robins was made choice 
of for their Secretary. 

In 1742, our Author publiſhed his 
& New Principles of Gunnery ;” a 
work containing the reſult of many 
experiments which he made in or- 
der to diſcover tlie force of gunpow- 
der, and the difference in the teſiſt- 
ing power of the air to ſwift and 


gious 


flow motion, whereby it plainly ap- 
peared that the oppoſition of that 
medium to bullets and ſhells ſhot 
from cannon and mortars, far ex- 
ceeded what was generally imagin- 
ed; and that the track deſcribed in 
their motion differed from a parabo- 
lical line, to a degree undiſcovered 
by any who had written on the ſub- 
jea, — the famous Galilzo to 
that time. This Treatiſe was pre- 
ceded by an account of the wages 
which modern fortification had 
made, from its firſt riſe, as alſo of 
the invention of gun- powder, and 
of what had already been performed 
in the theory of gunnery,—Some 
time after the appearance of this 
piece, a Diſcourfe containing certain 
1 * in the 
* Philoſophical Tranſattions,” in 
order to invalidate ſome opinions of 
Mr. Robins, he thought proper to 
take notice of theſe experiments, in 
an account which he 4 of his 
book in the ſame tranſattions ; and 
in conſequence of this, ſeveral Diſ- 
ſertations of his on the reſiſtance of 
the air were read, and the experi- 
ments exhibited before the Royal 
Society, in the year 1746 and 17473 
for which he was preſented with Sir 
Godfrey Copley's gold medal. 

It was in the year 1747, that he 
was ſent for to aſſiſt in the defence 
of Bergen-op-zoom,then beſieged by 
the French ; but, on his arrival in 
the Dutch camp, he found that the 
beſiegers had entered and taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town.—Not long after 
his return, he again diſlinguiſhed 
himſelf, in the _ way, by the 
publication of © Lord Anſon's Voy- 

* age round the World,” which 
appeared in 1748, and though it car- 
nies Mr. Walter's name in the title 
p3 e, was in reality written by Mr. 

obins.—The publick had for ſome 

time been in expedtation of ſeei 
an account of this voyage, — 
under his Lordſhi p's own * 
or 
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gious difficulties in doubling Cape Horn; that, in this perilous paſ- 
tage, the fleet was ſeparated, and part of it never joined him again; 
that, at length, he arrived at the iſland of Juan Fernandes ; that 
from thence he 2 to Peru, took the town of Paita, an- 

ays at Quibo, ſailed to the coaſt of Mexico, and 
formed the deſign of intercepting the Acapulco ſhip ; that, after 


chored a few 


for which pnrpoſe the Reverend 
Mr. Richard Walter was employed, 
as having been Chaplain on board 
the Centurion, the greateſt part of 
the expedition. Mr. Walter had 
accordingly almoſt finiſhed his taſk ; 
having brought the work down to 
his own departure from Macao for 
England, when he propoſed to print 
it by ſubſcription. It was thought 
proper, however, that an able judge 

uld firſt reviſe and corrett it, and 
accordingly it was ſubmitted to the 
examination of our Author ; in 
conſequence of which, it was at 
length reſolved, that the whole 
ſhould be written by Mr. Robins, 
and that what Mr. Walter had done, 
being almoſt all taken verbatim from 
the journals, ſhould ſerve as mate- 
rials only. Hence the Introduttion 
entirely, and many Diſſertations in 
the body of the work, were com- 
poſed by Mr. Robins, without any 
aſſiſtance from Mr. Walter's manu- 
ſcript ; and what he has thence 
tranſcribed regards chieſly the wind 
and the weather, the currents, 
courſes, bearings, diſtances, offings, 
ſoundings, moorings, the qualities of 
the ground they anchored on, and 
ſuch particulars as generally fill up 
a ſailor's account. o production 
of this kind ever met with a more 
favourable reception: Four large 
impreſſions were fold within a 
twelvemonth ; it has been tranſlat- 
ed into moſt of the European lan- 
guages, and ſtill ſupports its reputa» 
tion. The fifth edition, in 1749, 
was reviſed and corrected by Mr. 
Robins himſelf, who deſigned, if 
he had remained 1n England, to have 
written a Second Part. 

But his reputation being now ef. 
tabliſhed, he was offered the choice 
ot two very conſiderable employ- 


* He was to have gool. a year for life, on condition he continued in their ſervice 
or five years, 


ſtopping 


ments; either to go to Paris as one 
of the Commiſſaries for adjuſting the 
limits in Acadia, or to — 
general to the Eaſt-India Company, 
whoſe forts being in a moſt ruinous 
condition wanted a capable perſon 
to ou them into a proper poſture of 
defence. He accepted the latter, 
as more ſuitable to his genius; the 
— terms being alſo both 
honourable and advantageous*. Ac - 
cordingly, having provided himſelf 
with a complete ſet of aſtronomical 
and other inſtruments, for making 
obſervations and experiments in the 
Indies, he embarked at Chriſtmas, 
1749, and arrived at the place of his 
de ſtination in July, 1750; where he 
immediately ſet about his proper bu- 
ſineſs, with unwearied diligence. 
He formed complete plans for Fort 
St. David and Madrafs, but he did 
not live to execute them ; for his 
conflitution being unable to ſupport 
the great difference of climate, he 
was attacked by a fever in Septem- 
ber, and about eight months after 
his recovery he fell into a languiſh» 
ing condition, in which he conti- 
nued till his death, which happened 
on the 29th of July, 1751. 

By his laſt will he enies an an- 
nuity on his aged father, who ſur- 
vived him ſome years. The pub- 
I: ſhing of his mathematical works he 
intruſted to his intimate friend Mar- 
tin Folkes, Eſq; Preſident of the 
Royal Society, and to Dr. James 
Wilſon ; but the former of theſe 
gentlemen __ incapacitated by a 
4 diſorder, for ſome time 

fore his death, they were publiſh- 
ed by the latter, in 1761, in two Vo- 
lumes, 8vo. with an Account of the 
Author prefixed, —New and Gen. 
Biog. BiB. — Biograph. Britan. Sup- 
plement. 
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Ropping a while at the harbour of Chequetan, he determined to 
crols the Pacifick Ocean ; that, at laſt, his ſquadron was reduced to 
his own ſingle ſhip, the Centurion; that he made ſome ſlay at 
Tinian, one of the Ladrones or Marian Iſlands, from which he 
went to Macao ; that failing back from Macao, in queſt of the 
Manila Galeon, he had the happineſs of meeting with it, and of 
taking it, on the zoth of June, 1743; that, after this enterprize, 
he returned to Canton, whence he embarked for England, by the 
Cape of Good Hope ; that having completed his voyage round 
the World, he came ſafe to an anchor at Spithead, on the 15th 
of June, 1744; and that he executed the whole of the undertak - 
ing with ſingular honour and advantage to himſelf, and the officers 
and people under him, though from original errors and defects in 
the I and from cauſes in which he was in no wiſe 
concerned, the grand deſign of the expedition was not fully an- 
ſwered. 

Before Commodore Anſon ſet ſail upon this expedition, he took 
care to furniſh himſelf with the printed journals of the voyages to 
the South-Seas, and the beſt manuſcript accounts he could procure 
of all the Spaniſh ſettlements upon the coaſts of Chili, Peru, and 
Mexico, which he afterwards carefully compared with the exami- 
nations of his priſoners, and the information of ſeveral intelligent 

rſons who fell into his hands; and, through the whole enter- 
prize, he acted with a remarkable diſcretion, and with a calmneſs 
which particularly diſtinguiſhes his character. His humanity was 
diſplayed at the iſland of Juan Fernandes, in his aſſiſting with his 
own labour, and obliging the officers, without diſtinction, to aſſiſt, 
in carrying the fick ſailors, in their hammocks, to ſhore. At the 
ſame place, he ſowed lettuces, carrots, and other garden plants, and 
fer, in the woods, a great variety of plumb, apricot, and peach 
ſtones, for the better accommodation of thoſe who ſhould hereaf- 
ter touch there. From a like regard to future navigators, Com- 
modore Anſon was particularly induſtrious in directing the roads 
and coaſts to be ſurveyed, and other obſervations to be made ; for 


he well knew, by his own experience of the want of theſe mate- 


rials, of how great conſequence they might prove to any Britiſh 
veſſels, which, in ſucceeding times, might be employed in thoſe 
ſeas. By the wiſe and proper uſe which he made of the intelli- 
gence he had obtained from ſome Spaniſh captures, the Commo- 
dore was encouraged to form the deſign of attacking the town of 
Paita ; and his conduct, in that — added — to his repu- 
tation. Such was the excellent diſeipline to which he accuſtomed 
his men, that, in the taking of the town, only one man was found, 
who was known to have fo far neglected his duty as to get drunk; 
and after the attack, when a ſpirit of jealouſy and envy aroſe about 
the diſtribution of the . he manifeſted his prudence and 
equity in allaying this ſpirit, and his liberality in giving up his 
own ſhare. But there was nothing from which Mr, Anſon derived 

u. ä greater 


= 
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— perſonal credit, or which reflected greater glory upon the 
ng 


liſh nation, than his behaviour to his priſoners in general, and 
articularly to ſome ladies, who had fallen into his hands; whom 

e not only protected with the utmoſt care and attention from 
every ſort of moleſtation, but treated with uncommon delicacy and 
indulgence. 

Though his force was very much impaired by the fickneſs and 
death of great numbers of his men, and by the ſeparation or loſs 
of the larger part of his ſquadron, yet we find that he was always 
intent upon contriving ſome ſcheme or other, by which, if pofl 
ble, the deſign of his expedition might be anſwered; and when no 
purpoſe 1 to be effeftual, but the taking of the Acapulco 
ſhip, he purſued that plan with the greateſt ſũgacity and perſeve- 
rance.— In no inſtance was the fortitude of his mind put to a ſe- 
verer trial, than when the Centurion was driven out to ſea, from 
the uninhabited iſland of Timan ; himſelf, many of the officers, 
and part of the crew being left on ſhore; but even in this gloomy 
and di ſconſolate fituation, he preſerved his uſual compoſure and 
ſteadineſs, though he could not be without his ſhare of inward diſ- 
quietude. He calmly applied to every meaſure which was likely to 
keep up the courage of his men, and to facilitate their departure 
from che iſland. He perſonally engaged in the moſt laborious part 
of the work which was neceſſary to the conſtructing of a veſſel for 
this purpoſe ; and it was only upon the pleaſing and unexpected 
news of the return of the Centurion, that, throwing down his 
axe, he by his joy broke through, for the firſt time, the equable 
and unvaried character which he had hitherto preſerved. 

When he was at Macao, Commodore Anfon exerted great ſpirit 
and addreſs in procuring the neceſſary aid from the Chineſe, for 
the refitting of his ſhip ; and in the ſcheme for taking the Manila 
Galeon, and in the actual taking of it, he diſplayed united wiſdom 
and courage: nor did the uſual calmneſs of his mind forſake him 
on a moſt trying occaſion ; when, in the moment of victory, the 
Centurion was dangerouſly on fire near the powder-room. Durin 
his ſubſequent ſtay at Canton, he acted, in all reſpects, with the 
greateſt ſpirit, and firmly maintained the privileges and honour of 
the Britiſh flag. The perils, with which he had been fo often 
threatened, purſued him to the laſt; for on his arrival in England, 
he found that he had failed through the midſt of a French fleet 
then cruiſing in the Channel, from which he had the whole time 
been concealed by a fog. Thus was his expedition finiſhed, at 
the end of three years and nine months; ** after having, by its 
« event,” ſays the Writer of his Voyage, © ſtrongly evinced this 
important truth, that though prudence, intrepidity, and perſe- 
*« verance united, are not exempted from the blows of adverſe 
*« fortune, yet, in a long ſeries of tranſactions, they uſually 
e riſe ſuperior to its power, and in the end rarely fail of proving 
* ſuccefsful.” 
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A few days after his return to his own country, Mr. Anſon was made 
a Rear Admiral of the Blue; and in a very ſhort time, he was 
choſen Member of Parliament for Heydon in Yorkſhire. In 1744, 
he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners 'of the Admiralty ; 
and in the following year he was made a Rear Admiral of the 
White, In 1746, Fe was raiſed to the rank of Vice Admiral ; 
and in the latterend of this year, and the beginning of the next, 
he commanded the ſquadron in the Channel ſervice ; and nothing 
perhaps would have fruſtrated the ſucceſs of this expedition, but 
the accidental intelligence which was = by the Maſter of a 
Dutch veſſel to the Duke d*Anville's fleet, of Admiral Anſon's 
ſtation and intention.——Early in the enſuing ſpring, however, he 
had an opportunity of rendering a very ſignal ſervice to this 
country ; for being then on board the Prince George, of ninety 

uns, with Rear Admiral Warren, in the Devonſhire, and twelve 
fhips more under his command, he intercepted, off Cape Finiſ- 
terre, a conſiderable fleet, bound from France to the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, laden with merchandiſe, treaſure, and warlike ftores, 
and took fix men of war, and four Eaſt-India-men, not one of the 
enemy's veſſels of war eſcaping, By this ſucceſsful exploit he 
defeated the pernicious deſigns of two hoſtile expeditions, and 
made a conſiderable addition to the force and riches of our own 
kingdom. | 

Very ſoon after this event, his Majeſty King George the Second, 
in conſideration of Mr. Anſon's eminent ſervices, was pleaſed to 
raiſe him to the honour of an Engliſh Peerage, by the ſtyle and 
title of Lord. Anſon, Baron of Soberton, in the county of South- 
ampton ; and his Lordſhip made choice of a motto, very happily 
ſuited to the dangers he had gone through and the ſucceſſes he had 
met with, Ni] deſperandum. 

In 1748, Lord Anſon married Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of 
Philip Lord Hardwicke, at that time Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain, which lady died, without iſſue, in the year 1760.— 
His Lordſhip had frequently the honour of convoying the late 
King from England to Holland. 'The firſt time was in the year 
1748 ; and ever after he conſtantly attended his Majeſty on his 
going abroad, and on his return to this kingdom.—In 1749, his 
Lordſhip was made Vice-Admiral of Great Britain; an appoint- 
ment that is more of a civil than a military nature, but which, ne- 
vertheleſs, is always given to a military man. In 1751, he was 
preferred to be Firſt Commiſſioner of the Admiralty ; and, in the 
es 1752, and 1755, he was one of the Lords Juſtices of the 
zingdom, during his Majeſty's abſence. On the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1756, Lord Anſon, upon a change in the Adminiſtration, re- 
ſigned his poſt as Firſt Commiſſioner of the Admiralty. On the 
24th of February, 1757, he was made an Admiral ; and on the 
ſecond of July, he was again placed at the head of the Admiralty 
Board, where he continued during the remainder of his life. He 

came 
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came in with his old friends, the Duke of Neweaſtle and the Earl 
of Hardwicke, and in the moſt honourable manger ; for he re- 
newed his ſeat with the concurrence of every individual in the Mi- 
niſtry, Mr. Pitt reſuming the Seals as Secretary of State, and with 
the particular approbation of King George the Second, All the 
reſt of his conduct, as Firſt Commiſſioner of the Admiralty, was 
crowned with ſucceſs, under the moſt glorious Adminiftration 
which this country ever ſaw. 
The laſt time that Lord Anſon commanded at ſea was in the 
ear 1758, to cover the expedition againſt the coaſt of France. 
Pein then Admiral of the White, and having hoiſted his flag on 
board the Royal George of 100 guns, he ſailed from Spithead, on 


ö the firſt of June, with a formidable fleet, Sir Edward Hawke 
| ſerving under him; and by cruiſing continually before Breſt, he 
: protected the deſcents which were made that ſummer at St. Maloes, 
r Cherburg, and other places. The French fleet not venturing to 
come out, he kept his own ſquadron and ſeamen in conſtant exer- 
» ciſe ; a thing which, in his opinion, had been too much diſre- 
- * 
e On the zoth of July, 1761, his Lordſhip was raiſed to the dig- 
4 nity of Admiral and Commander in Chief of the Fleet; and in 
n a few days he failed from Harwich, in the Charlotte yacht, to con- 
voy her preſent Majeſty to England ; whom he landed, after a 
p rough and tedious paſſage, on the ſeventh of September. In Fe- 
0 bruary 1762, he went to Portſmouth with the Queen's brother, 
d Prince Charles of Mecklenburgh, to hew him the arſenal, and 
L- the fleet which was then upon the point of failing, under 
y the command of Sir George Pococke, for the Havannah. In 
d attending the Prince, he caught a violent cold, that was ac- 
companied with a gouty diſorder, under which he languiſhed 
of two or three months. This cold, at length, ſettled upon his 
of lungs, and was the immediate occaſion of his death, which hap- 
— ned on the ſixth of June, 1762. He died at his ſeat at Moor 
te . ark, in Hertfordſhire, and was buried in the family vault at 
ar Colwich. 
11s 
a0 Beſides the other honours we have mentioned, Lord Axsox 
- was a Member of his Majeſty's Privy-Council, one of the elder 


Brethren of the Trinity-houſe, and a Governor of the Charter- 
* Houſe. He was very aſſiduous at the Admiralty Board, and re- 
markably quick and ready in making naval diſpoſitions of every 
ind, and in appropriating the proper ſtrength and proper 


_ ſort of ſhips to the different ſervices. He liked to fee his ta- 
- bie filled with the gentlemen of the Navy ; and he was a true 
the friend and patron to men of real merit and capacity in the 
the ſervice. 
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Lord Anſon left his whole fortune to his brother, Thomas An- 

fon, Eſq; who was Member of Parliament for Litchfield ; and 

his deceaſe, the united fortunes of the family devolved to 

his nephew, by his eldeſt ſiſter, George Adams, Eſq; who bath aſ- 
ſumed the name of Anſon {4d}. 


* (4) Biograph. Britan. 
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A ma, BAXTER, an ingenious Writer in Metaphy- 
licks and natural Philoſophy, was the ſon of a merchant of 
Old Aberdeen, in Scotland, in which city he was born, in the 
— 1686, or 1687, He was educated in King's College, Aber- 
een. His principal employment was that of a private tutor to 
young gentlemen {a). | 

About the year 1724, Mr. Baxter married the daughter of a 
Clergyman of a — family, in the ſhire of Berwick ; and a few 
years after he publiſhed, in quarto, his celebrated Work, entitled, 
«* An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul; wherein the 
«© Immateriality of the Soul is evinced, from the Principles of 
% Reaſon and Philoſophy.” This very learned and ingenious 
Performance has been much applauded by men of great know- 
ledge and eminence (5%; and it was ſo well received by the pub- 
lick, that a ſecond Edition of it was publiſhed, in two Volumes, 
Octavo, in the year 1737, and a third, in 1745. 

The great principle on which our Author builds his curious rea- 
ſoning, in this elaborate Treatiſe, is the Vi, Znertie of Matter; 
but the arguments which he hath founded upon this principle, and 
the conſequences which he hath drawn from it, have, in the opinion 
of ſeveral competent judges, been carried too far. Mr. Hume 
made ſome objections to Mr. Baxter's ſyſtem, though without nam- 
ing him, in his Enquiry concerning Human Underſtanding yp” 
and he had a much more formidable antagoniſt in the ingenious 
Mr. Colin Maclaurin, who, in his account of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
philoſophical diſcoveries, had ſtarted various difficulties with regard 
to what had been urged concerning the vis inertiæ of Matter, 
With a view, therefore, to remove theſe difficulties, and ſtill farther 
to confirm his own principles, Mr. Baxter publiſhed, ©* An A 
«« pendix to the firſt Part of the Enquiry into the Nature of the 
« Human Soul, wherein the Principles laid down there are cleared 
« from ſome Objections ; and the Government of the Deity 2 

«6 


{a) Biograph. Britan. Second * the moſt finiſhed of the kind, ig 
Edition. my humble opinion, that the pre» 
b) Biſhop Warburton ſays of it, * ſent times, greatly advanced 1a 
He who would ſee the juſteſt and * true philoſophy, have produced.“ 
reciſeſt notions of God and the —Divine Legation of Moles demons 


Soul, may read this book; one of ſtrated, P. 395. Firſt Edit. 
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ce the Material World is vindicated, or ſheun not to be carried on 
«© by Mechaniſm and Second Caulcs,” (g. 

In the year 1741, Mr. Baxter went abroad with one Mr. Hay, 
a young gentleman who was pupil, and reſided ſome years at 
Utrecht, where he had O Lord Blantyre under his care, His 
merit ſoon made him known to moit of the literati, and other per- 
ſons of note, in Ho!l2nd, 25 well as in ſome neighbouring countries; 
for he made occaſiona excurions into Flanders, France, and Ger- 
many, [| the mear time, bis wife and family chiefly reſided at 


FE oth of 
32 Woes 


. 
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lie returned to Scotland in the year 1747, 


and relided du his death at Whittingham, in the ſhire of Eaſt 


Lothian. 


Our Author drew up for the uſe of his pupils, and of his own 
ſon, a Piece, entitled, Matho : five, Coſmotheoria Pueri- 


lis, Dialogus. 


In quo Prima Elementa de Mundi Ordine 


<« et Ornatu proponuntur; de Potentia illa agitur, qua Materiæ 
„ Inertia in obeundis Naturz Vicibus regitur. Subnexa obiter 


«< eft Methodus de Parallaxi Solis ad Examen reducenda. 
is. — This Piece was afterwards greatly enlarged, and 


cc Figur 


Cum 


publiſhed in Engliſh, in two Volumes, Octavo, under the title of 
«© Matho or the Coſmotheoria Purrilis : in ten Dialogues, 
4 Wherein, from the Phænomena of the Material World briefly 
«« explained, the Principles of Natural Religion are deduced and 
«© demonſtrated. The whole accommodated to the Capacities, 
« aud intended for the Information of young Students.” /4), 
Mr. Baxter was much ſubje& to the gout ; and in the ſummer of 
the year 1749, being then about ſixty- three years of age, he found 
that diſorder increafe ; and ſeveral other complaints were added to 
it, till, at length, by a kind of complication of diſorders, he ſuf- 
ſered the moſt excruciating pains for ſome months; all which he 


{c) To this Piece, which was not 
publiſhed till the year 1750, Mr. 
Baxter prefixed aDedication to John 
Wilkes, Eſq; with whom he had 
<ontratted an acquaintance abroad. 

In the Second Volume of his 
* Enquiry,” Mr. Baxter has inſert- 
ed a very copious © Eſſay on the 
„ Phænomenon of Dreaming,” and 
what he hath advanced on this ſub- 
jett excited much attention at the 
time of its firſt publication. 
He endeavours to prove, that 
the ſcenes preſented to the foul 
in fleep, in which there is ſo 
much varzty, action, and bfe, nay 
ditentimes * and reaſon, cannot 
be the effect of mechanilm, or any 
cauſe working mechanically; and 
farther that the phantaſma, or what 
as properly called the Viſion, is not 


endured 
the work of the ſoul itſelf, — His 


concluſion is, that * our dreams are 
* prompted by ſeparate immaterial 
* beings ;? that there are living be- 
ings exiſting ſeparate from matter; 
that they act in that Rate ; and that 
— act upon the matter of our 
bodies, and prompt our ſleeping vi- 
ſions. | 

Some obſervations upon this ſub- 
ject, and ſeveral objections to Mr. 
Baxter's hypotheſis, may be found 
in Mr. David Fordyce's “ Dia- 
** Jogues concerning Education,” 
Vol. II. P. 223—257.— Biograph. 
Britan. 

d) The ſecond edition of this 
work was publiſhed, in 1745 ; anda 
third; in two volumes, 12mo, ap- 
peared in 1763. | 
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endured with the greateſt fortitude e. He died on the 23d .of 
April, 1750, and was buned in the family vault of Mr. Hay, at 


hittin 


ham. 
The — and abilities of Mr. Baxter are ſufficiently diſ- 
played in his writings, He was extremely ſtudious and ſometimes 


ſe In a letter which be wrote to 
Mr. Wilkes, during his laſt illneſs 5, 
we have a very pleaſing account of 
the ſlate of his mind, and of the 
chearful reſignation and piety with 
which he expected his approaching 
diſſolution. After ſome introduc- 
tory expreſſions of his great regard 
for his friend, and ſome directions 
relative to bis Appendix, juſt then 
publiſhed, he goes on thus :=* As 
* to the ſtate of wy diſeaſe, unleſs I 
© would make ſuppoſitions contrary 
* to all probability, I have no rea- 
ſonable hopes of recovery, the 
* {welling which began at my legs 
being now got up io my belly and 
* head, Iama troubleto all about 
* me, eſpecially to my poor wife, 
* who has the life of a — night 
* and day, in helping me to take care 
* of a diſcaſed carcaſe. Yet I ma 
* linger on a while, as I can ſtill wal 
* a little through the room, and di- 
vert myſelf now and then with 
© reading, nay, and writing down 
* my remarks on what I read. But 
I can with lincerity aſſure you (my 
* moſt dear Mr. Wilkes) death has 
* nothing terrible to me ; or rather 
* I look upon it with pleaſure. 1 
have long and often conſidered, 
and written down, the advantages 
* of a ſeparate ſlate, I ſhall ſoon 
*-know more than all the men I 
© leave behind me; wonders in ma- 
© terial nature and the world of 
* ſpirits, which never entered into 
* the thoughts of philoſophers. The 
* end of Rewind e there 18 not to 
get a name, or form a new left 
* bat to adore the power and wiſ- 
* dom of the Deity. This kills 
pride, but heightens happineſs and 
* pleaſure, All our rational deſires, 
* becauſe rational, muſt be ſatisfied 
* by a Being, himſelf infinitely ra- 
tional. I have been long aware 


ſat 


© that nothing can go beyond the 
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grave but the habits of virtue and 
innocence. There is no diſtinc- 
tion in that world but what pro- 
ceeds from virtue or vice. Titles 
and riches are laid off, when the 
ſhroud goes on. But oh! my 
deareſt friend, I cannot conceal 
from you a topic of inexpreſſible 
pleaſure. Puniſhment itſelf is 
pleaſant. God does not puniſh 
out of anger and revenge, to deſ- 
troy, as we wrathful men con- 
clude, but to correct and make 
better, That is the true end of 
puniſhment. Boundleſs puniſh- 
ment would ſhew incontroulable 
power, but chaſtiſement in propor- 
tion to our faults, ſhews the divine 
—— of equity, and with a 
lign to cotrect, not to throw us 
off, ſhews mercy. The end of 
God's puniſhing us therefore is our 
final happineſs. Are not theſe 
comfortable topics at the approach 
of death? Beſides, what is it to 
be free from the pains and infirmi- 
ties of the body ? Though Iam 
ſatisfied juſt now, that the weak- 
nels of my diſtreſſed limbs is as 
much the immediate effect of the 
ſame power and goodneſs, as their 
growth and ſtrength was ſixty years 
ago. Dare I add a word without 
being thought vain? This is owing 
to my having reaſoned honeſtly on 
the nature of that dead ſubflance 
matter, It is as utterly inert when 
the tree flouriſhes, as when the 
leaf withers. And it is the ſame 
Divine power differently applied 
that direQs the laſt parting throb, 
and the firſt drawing breath. 
the blindneſs of thoſe who think 
matter can do any thing of itſelf, 
or perform an effe& without im- 


pulſe and direction from ſuperior 


power '—After ſome further ob- 
ſervations 


& It was dated L 29, 17506 
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fat up whole nights reading and writing, His temper at the ſame 
time, was very chearful, and he entered, with much good humour, 
into the converſation and pleaſures of young people, when they 
were of an innocent nature. All the time of his abode at Utrecht, 
he preſided at the Ordinary which was frequented by all the young 
Engliſh gentlemen there, with much gaiety and politeneſs, and in 
ſuch a manner as gave univerſal fatista&tion, He alſo frequented 
the "moſt polite aſſemblies in that city, and his company and con- 
verſation were particularly acceptable to the ladies. He appears, 
therefore, to have ſtudied the graces, though without neglecting 
more valuable acquifitions and accompliſhments. In ſhort, he was 
at once the ſcholar and the gentleman.—In converſation he was 
modeſt, and not apt to make much ſhew of his extenſive know- 
ledge. He ſpoke the French, German, and Dutch languages with 
much eaſe, and the Italian tolerably ; and he read and wrote them 
all, together with the Spaniſh. In the diſcharge of the ſeveral 
ſocial and relative duties of life his conduct was exemplary ; and 
he was of a diſpoſition truly benevolent, He alſo entertained the 


moſt reverential ſentiments of the Deity ; of whoſe preſence and 
ſupport he had always a ftrong impreſſion upon his mind, —Mr,” 


Baxter paid a ſtrict attention to economy, though he dreffed ele- 
gantly and was not parſimonious in his other expences ; but he 
was ſo far from courting preferment, that he repeatedly declined 


conſiderable offers of that kind which he might have embraced if 


he would have taken Orders in the Church of England, — His 
wife, by whom he had one ſon and three daughters, ſurvived him 


ten years, 


Mr. BaxTER left many manoſcripts behind him; but the only 
one which appears to have received his laft corrections, and to be 
prepared for the preſs, is entitled, “ Hiſtor, A Dialogue; in 
*© which the Experiments brought by foreign Philoſophers againſt 
„ the Engliſh Eſtimation of the Forces of moving Bodies, are 
* ſhewn to agree exactly with, and very much to confirm that Eſ- 
„ timation.” In this Piece, Mr. Leibnitz's computation is par- 
ticularly conſidered and confuted ; and an Appendix is added con- 
cerning the controverly between Dr, Clarke and Mr. Leibnitz, 
Several unfiniſhed tracts, political, hiſtorical, and philoſophical, 


but 


ſervations on this ſubject, Mr. Bax- traR is taken was the laſt but one 


ter ſays, I own, if it had been which Mr. Wilkes received from 


* the will of Heaven, I would have Mr. Baxter. An imperfett copy of it 


* gladly lived, till I had put in order i in a Scots maga- 


* the ſecond part of the * Enqui- zine, Mr. Wilkes printed, in 1753, 
* ry,” ſhewing the immortality of a number of copies, to be given 
the human ſoul : But infinite wiſ- away. It hath ſince been publiſhed 
dom cannot be miſtaken in calling in a collection of letters to and from 
* me ſooner. Our blindneſs makes Mr. Wilkes, Vol. I. P. 274279. 
: form wiſhes. : —Biograph, Britan, 

e Letter from which this ex- 
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but chiefly the latter, are now in the hands of his ſon, Alexander 
Baxter, Eſq; of Odiham, in Hampihire ; by whole means the 
Publick has lately been preſented with a Treatife, entitled, The 
„Evidence of Reaſon in Proof of the Immortality of the Soul, 
« independent on the more abſtruſe Inquiry into-the Nature of 
« Matter and Spirit. Collected from the Manuſcripts of Mr. 
% Baxter, Author of the Inquiry into the Nature of the Human 
« Soul. To which is pretixed A Letter from the Editor to the 
«© Rev. Dr. Priefiley.” 8vo. — The materials for this Treatiſe 
were ſelected from Manuſcripts, which our Author's worthy fon 
was pleaſed to put into the hands of Dr. Duncan, the Editor, who 
has arranged and digeſted his arguments into a more regular and 
concluſive form than Mr. Baxter's laſt lingering illneſs had per- 
mitted him to do himſelf. E appears, indeed, ſrom the Editor's 
addreſs to the reader, that no part of theſe materials, except that 
which conſtitutes the firſt Section of the Performance, was eſteemed 
fit for the publick inſpection, in its original form; and that through- 
out all the reſt, it was found indiſpenſably neceſſary to caſt anew 
many paſſages, to lop redundancies in ſome, and to ſupply defi- 
ciencies in others. It has accordingly been obſerved, that thoſe 
who are acquainted with, and admire, the metaphyſical writings of 
Mr. Baxter, will think the world much obliged to Dr. Duncan for 
this Publication; for reſcuing from oblivion the papers which he 
left behind him, and for methodiſing and arranging them in ſuch 
a manner as to render them fit for the inipection of the Publick. 
It has alſo been remarked, that this Treatiſe forms an excellent, 
though perhaps rather too bulky an Appendix to the Enquiry 
« into the Nature of the Human Soul (J. 


Walks ©. . C 


{f) Monthly Review, Vol. LXII. that of the anfinitely rational Being 
P. 58 


Mr. Baxtei's intention to publiſh 
the papers which Dr. Duncan has 
here collected and methodiſed, ap- 
xcars from a paſſage, in the letter to 
Mr. Wilkes, quoted above.— he 
arguments contained in them are 
not of the metaphyſical and ab!tratt- 
ed kind, but are founded chictly on 
obſcrvations more level to common 
apprehenſion. After proving the 
exiſtence of a Firſt Caule, infinite in 
coodnels, wildom, and all other 
perfettons, the Author proceeds to 
{hew, that if the human foul were 
mortal, our exiſtence would be“ a 
* thing without deſign, irrelative, in- 
complete; that the immoctaliiy 
of the ſoul is indicated by the natu- 
ral affe tions of man, or by the na- 
ture of his rational picatuics, and by 


who is the Author of the foul ;-— 
that, on the ſuppoſition of the ſoul's 
mortality, many things coafeſſedly 
unreaſonable to be practiſed become 
reaſonable, becaule conſiſtent with 
the preſent nature and conſtitution 
of mian ; and, on the other hand, 
the periectiva and improvement of 
realon becomes irrational, on the 
lame ſuppolition ,—that man, by the 
nature and coallitution of his body, 
and in every condition of life, 26 
ceptible of more pain than pleaſure, 
aud that, therefore, on the hypothe- 
lis of the mortality of. the ſoul, we 
are brought into being, to be inc vi- 
tably miſerable while we exiſt, and 
then fink back into nothing; a pro- 
polition that contradicts that ſunda- 
mental truth, the exiſtence of an in- 
finitely good Being ;—that the ſup- 

| poſition 


18 


Foſition of the mortality of the ſoul 
is ſubverſive of morality, or in- 
compatible with the right rule of 
action; and that the prepoſſe ſſion 
that we ſhall always exiſt, or always 
continue conſcious of our exiſtence 
is inſeparable from the conſtitution 
of human nature; this belief in- 


% 
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fluencing, more or leſs, the fenti- 
ments and actions of all men, even 
thole not excepted who affect to 
maintain the negative. 

Theſe are the principal topicks, 
that are, very copiouſly, diſcuſſed in 


this performance, 
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The Life of Lord CHESTERFIELD, 


HILIP DORMER STANHOPE, Earl of CatsTzrFIELD, 
was born in London, in the year 1694 (; being the eldeſt 
ſon of Philip, the third Earl of Cheſterfield, by a daughter of 
George Savile, the celebrated Marquis of Halifax, His mother 
did not live long enough to ſuperintend the education of her chil- 
dren (5), and her eldeſt ſon was rather neglected by his father; 
for which reaſon he was taken care of by his grandmother, Lady 
Halifax, who proved every way equal to this important taſk, Her 
mind ſeems to have been congenial with that of her late Lord, 
and her underſtanding and wit were ſtill exceeded by the goodneſs 
of her heart Cc. 

It does not appear that her young ward was ſent to any of the 
publick ſchools. His ſentiments, manners, and taſte, were all 
formed u the model he found at home, and the beſt maſters 
were choſen to render his accompliſhments ſuitable to his birth. 
From his earlieſt youth he ſhewed an ardent defire of excelling 
in whatever he undertook (d), and an uncommon reſolution in 

C 2 never 


tate, from his grandfather's thizd 
wife, Elizabeth Dormer, the Earl of 
Carnarvoo's eldeſt daughter. Me- 
moirs of the Life of the Earl of 


(a) The _— of the Stan- 
hopes is ſufficiently known. Seve- 
ral of our firſt = yp trace their 


origin from them, and their con- 
nexions and intermarriages with the 

riacipal families of the kingdom 
— been very numerous and exten- 


ſive. Their family has been efla-, 


bliſhed in the north of England for 
many centuries, even before the time 
of Edward the Firſt; but from the 
reign of that King's grandſon, their 
principal eſtates have been in Not- 
tinghamſhire and in Derbyſhire. 
The honour of Peerage was confer- 
red upon this family by * 
the Firſt, and the title of Earl by 
his ſoo. The late Lord flood the 


eighteenth in the rank of the Engliſh 


arls. 
Lord Cheſterfield inherited one 
of his names, together with an eſ- 


Cheſterfield, by Dr. May, refixed 
to his Miſcellaneous Works, 4to. 
Edit. 1777.—Collins's Peerage. 

{b) She had four ſons and two 
daughters, 

ch Maty's Memoirs of the Earl 
of Cheſterheld, Sect. I. P. 7. 

4) When I was at your age 
© [about eleven years old] I ſhould 
* have been aſhamed,” ſays he to his 
ſon, * if any boy of that age had 
learned his book better, or 12 
at any play better than I did; and 
I would not have reſted a moment 
* till I had got before him. Lord 
Cheſterfield's Letters to his Son, 


Lett, 69. Small Oftavo Edit. 2776. 
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never deviating from the track he at firſt chalked out to himſelf, 
whatever difhcalties he might find in his way e). He was from 
his infancy accuſtomed to ſpeak French, having a female-ſervant, 
born in Normandy, to attend him ; but her language was nat very 
pure, and when he was about fixteen years of age, Mr, Jouneau, a 
French Clergyman, was employed to improve him in the ſpeaking 
of ir, as well as to give him ſome tincture of claſſical knowledge, 
and the rudiments of hiſtory and philoſophy V. 

In the year 1712, Mr. Stanhope was ſent to Cambridge, and 
admitted at Trinity-Hall ; a College which he citeemed infinitely 
the beſt in the Univerſity, becauſe it was filled with lawyers, who 


e Two inflances of thrs are re- 
lated by Dr. Maty from the infor- 
mations which were tranſmitted to 
him by the Biſhop.of Waterford. 
He was very young, ſays this Bio- 
grapher, * when Lord Galway, who 
often viſited the Marchioneſs of 
Halifax, obſerving in him a ſtrong 
inclination for a political life, but 
at the ſame time an unconquerable 
taſte for pleaſure, with ſome tinc- 
ture of lazineſs, gave him the fol- 
lowing advice :—{f you intend to 
be a man of buſineſs, you muſt be an 
early riſer. In the diſlinguiſhed 
poſts your parts, rank, and fortune 
will entitle you to fill, you will be 
liable to have — at every hour 
of the dey, and unleſs you will rife 
conſtantly at an early hour, you will 
never have any leiſure to yourſelf. 
This admomition, delivered in 
the moſt obliging manner, made a 
conſiderable 1mpreflion upon the 
mind of our young man, who ever 
after obfcrved that excellent rule, 
even when he went to bed late, 
and was already advanced 1n 
« years.'—* His natural livelineſs,“ 
this writer goes on to obſerve, was, 
* in the beginning of his liſe, ac- 
© companied with ſome degree of 
« warmth. He was rather 1mpe- 
tient of contradiftion, and is re- 
© ported to have been ſomewhat 
© paſſionate, This diſpoſition, fo 
©1mproper fora ſtateſman, was hap- 
© pily correfted by an incident; and 
© the leſſon he received was the moſt 
6 efficacious, as he gave it to himſelf. 
© Something which he ſaid or did in 
© a fit of anger when he was young, 
made him ſo uncaſy afterwards, 


Iz” NES . as 20 


had 


© that he reſolved from that time to 
* watch over himſelf, and endeavour 
to curb the impetuoſity of his tem- 
* per. This he was happy enough 
to ſucceed in, and for the remain- 
© der of his life he was never known 
* to be diſcompoled by any emotion 


ot his mind. Memoirs, &c.. 


Scct. 1. P. 8. 

% Mr. Jouneau was deſcended 
from a very good proteſtant family 
in the iſle of Bhe, near La Rochelle, 
in France. He came over to Eng- 
land, with numbers of his brethren, 
whom the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, in 1683, drove from their 
native country, He was appointed 
Miniſter of a French Congregation 
of the Church of England in Ber- 
wick-ſtreet, Soho. r. Stanhope 
received from him his firſt inftruc- 
tions iu languages, hiſtory, and phi- 
loſophy. He afterwards correl- 
ponded with him, during his reſi- 
dence at Cambridge, and whilſt he 
was on his travels to Holland and 
France, Six of his letters (which 
are all that were preſerved) have 
been publiſhed by Dr. Maty, in the 
* Miſcellaneous Works of Lord 
* Cheſterfield ;” which, at the fame 
time that they ſhew the great pro- 
grels he had made in the French 
tongue, diſcloſe the natural turn 
both of his mind and heart. He ex- 
preſſes, in a moſt lively manner, his 
regard for his maſter ; and he loſt no 
opportunity of giving him ever after 
{ſubſtantial proofs of his gratitude 
and attachment, — Lord Cheſter- 
jeld's Mifcellaneous Works, Vol. 
II. Letter I. Note. — Maty's Me- 
moirs, &c. SeQ. I. P. 10. 


r 
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had lived in the world, and who knew how to behave (g. Here 
he entered upon the ſtudy of the Civil Law, Philoſophy, and the 
Mathematicke, with ſuch diligence and attention, that (as he tells 
Mr. Jouneau, in one of his letters from Cambridge,) he had a 
great deal of buſineſs upon his hands. Would you believe 
« too” (he adds) “ that I read Lucian and X2nophon in Greek ? 
« which is made eaſy to me; for I do not take the pains to learn 
«« all the grammatical rules; but the Gentleman who is with 
« me ., and who is himſelf a living grammar, teaches me 
© them all as I go along. I reſerve time for playing at ten- 
« ms, for I with to have the corpus /anum as well as the ons 
* /ana; I think the one is not good for much without che 
ce other C).“ 

When he had ſpent two years at the Univerſity, Lord Stanhope 
{for ſo he was called upon the death of his grand-father Cheſter- 
field) was ſent, according to the cuſtom of his country, to begin the 
tour of Europe. He did not, however, conform to the uſual 
practice in every 2 for he was not attended by any go- 
vernour. Having haſtily paſſed through the towns in Flanders, he 
took up his reſidence at the Hague, wnere he firſt began to fee the 
world, and where the company into which he was introduced, con- 
fiſting chiefly of foreigners of different countries, and of different 
ranks, ſoon enabled him to rub off that college-ruit which he had 
contracted at Cambridge (4). But how much ſoever he might 


(g) Letter I. to Mr. Jouneau. 

(4) His private tutor was Mr. 
Crow, 22 of the College, and 
bred up at Eton ſchool. He was a 
very good Latm and Greek ſcholar, 
and, having taken the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity, was made Chap- 
lain to Dr. Giblon Biſhop of Lon- 
don, and afterwards to his Majeſty, 
King George the Second, —Maty's 
Memoirs, &c. 

(i) Miſcellaneous Works. Book 
I. Lett. 3. 

It appears from a ſubſequent let- 
ter, that, beſides his uſual exerciſes, 
he was, for ſome time, very much 
taken up with the ſtudy of Ana- 
tomy. ; 

At nincteen,“ ſays his Lord- 
ſhip, in a Letter to his Son, I leſt 
* the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
* where I was an abſolute pedant : 
* When I talked my beſt, I quoted 
* Horace; when I aimed at being 
* facetious, I quoted Martial ; and 
* when I hada mind to be a hne gen- 
* tleman, I talked Ovid, I was con- 


3 


be 


* vinced that none but the Antients 
had common ſenſe; that the Clafe 
* fics contained every thing that was 
either neceſſary, uſeful, or orna- 
mental to men; and I was not 
without thoughts of wearing the 
toga utrilis of the Romans, in- 
ſtead of the vulgar aud illiberal 
dreſs of the Moderns. With thele 
excellent notions, I weat fiſt to 
the Hague, where, by the help of 
ſeveral letters of recommendation, 
I was ſoon introduced iato all the 
belt company ; and where I very 
ſoon diſcovered, that I was totally 
miſtaken in almoſt every one no- 
tion I had entertained. Form- 
nately, I had a ſtrong deſire to 
pleaſe (the mixed reſuit of guod- 
nature, and a vanity by no means 
blameable) and was ſenſible, that 
I had notmog but the deſire. I 
therefore wr if pollible, to 
acquire the means too. I ſtudied 
attentively and minus ely the dreſs, 
the air, the manner, the addreſs, 
and the turn of converſation of ol 

e 
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be indebted for his improvements in good-breeding to his new 
friends, who laughed him out of ſome of his ſcholaſtick habits, he 
often regretted his having contracted other habits among them, no 
leſs diſgraceful to his underſtanding than detrimental to his repu- 
tation, © When I went abroad,“ ſays he, in a Letter to his Son, 
I firſt went to the Hague, where gaming was much in fathion ; 
and where I obſerved that many people, of ſhining rank and 
character, 3 too. I was then young enough and ſilly 
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enough to 


elieve, that gaming was one of their accompliſh- 


ments; and as I aimed at perfection, I adopted gaming as a 


neceſſary ſtep to it. Thus I acquired by error, the habit of a 


vice, which far from adorning my character, has, I am conſcious, 
been a great blemiſh to it (/).” 

From the Hague Lord Stanhope proceeded to Paris, where the 
reception he met with was, in ſome reſpects, very flattering (m) ; 


thoſe whom I found to be the peo- 
ple in faſhion, and moſt generally 
allowed to pleaſe. I imitated 
them as well as I could; If I 
heard that one man was reckoned 
remarkably genteel, I carefully 
watched his dreſs, motions, and at- 
titudes, and formed my own upon 
them. WhenlT heard of another, 
whole converſation was agreeable 
and evgaging, I liſtened and attend- 
ed to the turn of it. I addreſſed 
myſelt, though de tres mauvarſe 
grace, to all the moſt faſhionable 
tine ladies; confeſſed, and laughed 
with them at my own awkwardneſs 
and rawneſs, recommending my- 
ſelf as an objett for them to try 
their {kill in forming. By theſe 
means, and with a paſhonate de- 
fire of pleaſing every body, I came 
by degrees to pleaſe fome ; and I 
can 0 you that what little fi- 

ure I have made 1n the world has 
— much more owing to that 
paſſionate deſire I had of pleaſing 
univerſally, than to any intrinſic 
merit, or ſound knowledge I might 
ever have been maſter of, My 
paſſion for pleaſing was ſo ſtrong 
(and I am very glad it was ſo) that 
I own to you fairly, I withed to 
make every woman I ſaw, in love 
with - me, and every man I met 


with, admire me. Without this 


paſſion for the object, I ſhould 
never have been fo attentive to the 
means ; and I own I cannot con- 


but, 


© ceive how it is poſſible for an 

* manof good-nature and good-ſcnſe 
to be without this paſhon. Does 
not good- nature incline us to pleaſe 
Hall thole we converſe with, of 
* whatever rank or ſtation they may 
* be? And does not good- ſenſe, and 
* common obſervation, ſhow of what 
* infinite uſc it is to pleaſe? Oh! 
* but one may pleaſe by: the good 
* qualities of the heart, and the 
* knowledge of the head, withour 
* that faſhionable air, addreſs, and 
manner, which is mere tinſel. I 
deny it. A man may be eſteemed 


© and reſpetted, but I defy him to 


* pleaſe without them. Moreover, 
at your age, I would not have con- 
* tented myſelf with barely pleaſ- 
; ing; I wanted to ſhine, and to 
* diſtingunſh myſelf in the world as 
* a man of faſhion and gallantry, as 
« well as buſineſs, And that ambi- 
tion or vanity, call it what you 
© pleaſe, was a right one; it hurt 
* nobody, and made me exert what- 
ever talents I had, It is the (prin 

© of a thouſand right and goo 

things. Lord Cheſterheld's Let- 
ters to his Son, Vol. III. Lett. 


229. 
7 Letters to his Son, Vol. II. 

Lett. 133- wok 
n He thus deſcribes it, ina let- 
ter to Mr, Jouneau, dated Paris, 2th 
December, 1714. * I ſhall not give 
© you my opinion of the French, 
. — I am very often taken for 
one ; 
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but, at the ſame time, he ſoon found the deficiency of his accom- 
pliſhments, and that much attention was requiſite to qualify him 
for the beſt company in that metropolis of levity and taſte. Ac- 
cordingly, being convinced of the abſolute neceflity of forming 
his manners upon the fineſt models, he determined at all events to 
compaſs that point; and his zeal and perſeverance were ſo ſucceſs- 
ful, that, by degrees, the accompliſhed gentleman ſucceeded to the 
imperfect youth (x). 

Lord Stanhope's attention to the Graces, however, did not make 
him loſe fight of his great object, that of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in 
his own country; and as his ſentiments with reſpect to liberty 
were ſufficiently known, ſo when the critical ſituation of affairs, at 
the Acceſſion of King George the Firſt, obliged the new Miniſtry 
to call in to their aſſiſtance all thoſe perſons, who, from inclination 
and principle, were attached to their cauſe, his Lordſhip was one 
of the firſt that were ſent for. He owed this diſtinction to General 
Stanhope, grandſon to the firſt Earl of Cheſterfield, who being 
one of the principal leaders of the Whig party, and having ſtood 
forth in defence of the Hanover family during the trying years of 
the laſt reign, was immediately appointed Secretary of State, and 
ſoon obtained the greateſt ſhare in the affections and confidence 
of the Sovereign. His young kinſman could not have wiſhed for 
a more favourable introduction; and therefore, though he had 
intended to ſpend the next carnival at Venice, he did not heſitate 
to ſacrifice in this, as in many other inſtances, his pleaſure to his 
duty. | 

Upon his arrival in London, he was preſented to the King, and 
appointed one of the Gentlemen of the Bed-chamber to the Prince 
of Wales; an appointment equally ſuitable to his birth, his age, 
and his inclination. His genius, application, and knowledge of 
the conſtitution gave him the beſt oppcrtunities of acquiring the 
language and ſcience of Courts, and of ingratiating himſelf with 
the Succeſſor to the Crown ; and he found by his own experience, 
as he ſomewhere obſerves, that young favour is eaſily acquired, 
and that, when acquired, it is warm, though perhaps not more du- 
rable than moſt other Court attachments uſually are, 

In theſe troubleſome times, a ſeat in Parliament was not conſi- 
dered merely as an honour ; it alſo implied a duty, the diſcharge 

of 


one; and many a Frenchman. has &c,' — Miſce!!, Works, Vol. II. 
paid me the higheſt compliment Book I. Lett. 6. 

they think they can pay to any one, (n) See his Letters to his Son, 
which is, Sir, you are juſt like one and in particular Letter 181, where- 
of Us. I ſhall only tell you, that in his Lordſhip deſcribes, with great 


am inſolent; that I ta 
deal, and am very loud and pe- 
remptory ; that I ſing and dance 
as I go along; and laſtly, that I 
ſpend a monſtrous deal of money 
in powder, feathers, white gloves, 


ka great vivacity and wit, his embaraſſmeut 


and confuſion on being firſt 19tro- 
duced into the company of ladics ot 
diſtinftion in France, and of the no- 
viciate he was engaged in by one of 
theſe ladies. 
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of which was expected from all thoſe, whoſe abilities were equal to 
the taſc. They were called upon to make an open declaration of 
their ſentiments, and to employ their powers in the ſervice of their 
reſpective parties. For theſe purpoſes Lord Stanhope was elected 
into the firſt Parliament under George the Firſt, as Repreſentative 
of the Borough of St. Germans, in Cornwall.—-But though the 
intereſt of his King and Country was the primary object of his Lord- 
ſhip's attendance in Parliament, yet perhaps the thirſt of glory was 
alſo a motive of no ſmall weight with him, He knew that ſpeak- 
ing well in the Houſe of Commons was the only way of making 
a figure, and rifing to honours ; and he could not, without the ut- 
moſt violence to his natural diſpoſition, reſolve to give ſilent votes. 
He tells his ſon, that from the day he was elected to the day that 


| he ſpoke, which was a month after, he thought and dreamt of 


nothing but ſpeaking ; and, though much awed this firſt time, he 
atquitted himſelf in a manner which raiſed the expectations of his 
friends as well as his own Co). 

Not long after this, the Rebellion broke ont in ſome parts of 
England as well as of Scotland, and though, like all other preci- 
pitate and ill- conducted ſchemes, it was ſoon quelled, and only 
ierved to diſtinguiſh the friends of Government from its enemies, 

yet 


{o) The circumſtances, in which tainly ſhould have been reprimanded 
he firit took an attive = were de- by the Houle tor ſome firong and 
licate. The principal miniſters of indiſereet things that he ſaid*. But 
the late Queen had been driven out though he was not publickly cenſur- 


of their country, or ſent io the 
Tower ; and articles of impeach- 
ment were drawn up by a committee 
of inquiry, compoſed of twenty-one 
members, — the principal con- 
txivers of the peace of Utrecht, 
One of theſe was the Duke of Or- 
mond, who ſeemed much leſs culpa- 
ple than the other miniſters, and 
therefore the molt moderate Whips 
were inclined to treat him with lefs 
{cveiny. The majority, however, 
were of a different opinion; and 
our new member, who, on this occa- 
fon, ſpoke for the fuſt time, appear- 
ed {what the well- meant zeal of in- 
experienced youth only could cx- 
cule) 98 violent 8. This 
ſpecch, he owns to his ſon, was but 
indiflerent as to the matter: He 
even acknowledges that, if he had 
not been a young member, he cer- 


ed, he did not eſcape private admo- 
nition ; for as ſoon as he had done 
{peaking, one of the oppoſite par- 
ty took him afide, and having com- 
plimented him upon his firſt attempt, 
added, that he was exattly acquaint- 
ed with the date of his birth, and 
could prove that when he was cho- 
ſena member of the Houſe, he was 
not come of age, and that he was not 
ſo now: At the {ame time he affur- 
ed him, that he withed to take no 
advantage of this, unleſs his own 
friends were puſhed, in which caſe, 
it he offered to vote, he would im- 
mediately acquaint the Houſe with 
it. Lord Stanhope, who knew the 
conſequences of this diſcovery 2, 
anſwered nothing, but, making a 
low bow, quitted the Houle direQ- 
ly, and went to Paris.— Maty's Me- 


moirs, &c. Sect. II. P. 21. 


{ See the Debates in the Houſe of Commons, Vol. VI. 
* Letters to his Son, Vol. IV. Lett. 276. 
F A perſon under the age of twenty one ycars cannot be clected to fit in Parlia- 
mem; the election is void; and for fitting and voting in the Houle of Commous, 
Uic oi ſcit is ive hundred pounds. Jacob's Law Dictionary. 
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yet the ſucceſs which had attended his Majeſty's arms was not 
thought ſufficient to ſecure the ability of his throne. The num- 
ber of the diſaffected had on this occaſion been found to be much 
greater than was before imagined. The friends of the Pretender 
abroad, though diſappointed, continued ſtill to threaten ; and his 
partiſans in — kingdom, and even in both Houſes, dropped hints 
of revenge. Though the majority in the preſent Parliament, 
therefore, was greatly on the ſide of the Whigs, yet the leaders of 
that party ſeared, or ſeemed to fear, that another election might 
not be equally favourable to them; which apprehenſion induced 
the Miniſtry to bring in a bill for making this, as well as future 
Parliaments, ſeptennial; and, after a ſtrong debate, the motion 
was carried in boch Houſes. Lord Stanhope ſpoke in ſupport of 
this alteration, and we learn from himſelf, that this ſecond ſpeech 
was delivered with more freedom, and received more favourably 
than the firſt (p). 

Our young Senator continued from time to time-to ſpeak in the 
Houſe of Commons, and it appears from his own account {g), 
that he took pains to improve his manner, and to ſhake off his ap- 

rehenſions. It can hardly. be doubted, therefore, but thut the 
k ure which he made in Parliament, together with the advantage 
of his rank, and his infinuating graces, would have raiſed him very 
ſpeedily to the higheſt employments, if an unforeſeen event had 
not for a time obſtructed his elevation. This incident . was the 
miſunderſtanding between the King and his Son, which happened, 
in the year 1717, and in conſequence of which the Prince of 
Wales was ordered to quit the palace, and no- publick honours 
were paid to his rank (7). During the time of this diviſion, no 
perſon was allowed to remain neuter. The Courtiers deſerted the 
Prince; and his friends (for he drew after him a great number of 
adherents) were not received at St. James's. This was the caſe 

Vor. X. 1. * of 


5 His ſentiments on this ſubject his children, and a conſultation was 
cem to have continued the ſame, held to appropriate to their mainte- 
through life; and though he often nance part of his income of one 
exproſſed, in the 1 terms, his hundred thouſand pounds. But chis 
tears of the progreſs of corruption), attempt did not ſucceed. Even 
yet he did not ſcem to think ſhort Court-lawyers decided, that if the 
parliaments a certain remedy againſt father and mother were not allow- 
1t,—Maty's Memoirs, &c. Sect. II. ed to ſuperintend the education of 
P. 26. ; their family, they ought to be excul- 

(q) Letters to his Son, Vol. IV. ed from bearing any part of the 
Leit. 83. expence. — Maty's irs, &c. 
(r) He was alſo ſeparated from Set. II. P. 24. 


He was not, it is true,“ ſays his Lordſhip, ſpeaking of Sir Robert Walpole, 
the inventor of that ſhameful method of governing, which had been gainin 
ground inſenſibly ever ſiuce Charles the Second; but with uncommon ſkill, — 
unbounded profuſion, he brought it to that perfection which at this time diſho- 
* nours and diftreſſes this country, and which (if not checked, and God knows 
* how it can be now checked) mult ruin it. Characters by Lord Cheſterfield, &c. 
A Quarto Pamphlet, 1778, 
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of Lord Stanhope. Attached to one Court, he could expect no 
favour from the other, where the influence of his friends mult 
otherwiſe have ſecured his promotion. General Stanhope, by his 
merit and zeal, was become all- powerful with the King. He ac- 
companied him in all his expeditions to Hanover, both as a Miniſ- 
ter and as a friend, and was ſucceſſively advanced to the ranks of 
Viſcount and of Earl. When Mr. Robert Walpole quitted the poſt 
of firſt Lord of the Treaſury, he was appointed to ſucceed him; 
and having made an exchange with the Earl of Sunderland, he 
held the Seals as Secretary of State. The intereſt of ſuch a man 
was therefore of the 2 importance; and it was Lord Stan- 
hope's fault, that he did not experience its effects. The greateſt 
efforts were made, for ſome years, to detach him from his preſent 
connexions; and, by the price that was offered, we may judge of 
the value that was ſet upon his abilities. His father was avs 
been made a Duke; but this offer could not tempt him: He was 
unwilling to barter his honour for any title ; and he firmly adhered 
to the Prince of Wales. The old Earl of Cheſterfield, though 


thy of the Court, was leſs indifferent to its trappings ; and there- 


fore he expreſſed the higheſt diſpleaſure at his ſon's refuſal, 

In the year 1720, a temporary reconciliation took place in the 
Royal family. The Prince was reſtored to publick honours, though 
not to publick truſt ; and his friends were again well received at 
the King's Court, It happened unfortunately for Lord Stanhope, 
that his relation died ſuddenly, in the meridian of his power: But 
Lord Townſhend, who ſucceeded as Secretary of State, became 
alſo Lord Stanhope's patron, and lived ever after in as ſtrict an 
intimacy with him as their different ages and fituations would 
admit, 

It is probable that the Prince of Wales expected to bear a part 
in publick affairs, and to be conſtituted Regent during his father's 
abſence. In this, however, he was diſappointed ; for when the 
King went to Hanover, this ſame year, the Regency was put into 
other hands. The next year, the Prince's friends voted on the 
fide of the Oppoſition; and accordingly we find Lord Stan- 
hope's name amongſt the ſpeakers againit the Court, on a queſtion 
concerning a ſmall tax to be laid on civil employments. 

As the time of election for the ſecond Parliament of this reign 
was now approaching, great efforts were made on both ſides to 
procure a Majority ; but the Court had manifettly the advantage. 
The King, with a view of increaſing his popularity, took his Son 
with him in a tour which he made through the weſtern counties. 
He reviewed his troops encamped on Saliſbury plain, and viſited at 
Portimouth the triumphant fleet lately returned from the glorious 
expedition to Meſſina. The effects of theſe meaſures were ob- 
vious, In the firſt Seſſion of Parliament, a motion was made, and 
carried, to ſtrengthen the power of Government, by an augmen- 


tation of four thouſand men to the army. Lord Stanhope, glad, 
9 no 
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no doubt, of an opportunity of ſhewing his. attachment to the 
reigning family, ſpoke with great energy in favour of the motion ; 
and he was ſoon after rewarded for this mark of his fidelity, by 
being appointed Captain of the Yeomen of the Guards /s). 

On the revival of the Order of the Bath, in the year 1725, his 
Lordſhip was offered the red ribhand, which he thought proper to 
refuſe ; and it is alſo ſaid, that he took an opportunity of exerciſing 
his humorous talents upon this occaſion ; for Sir William Morgan 
of Tredegar, one of the new Knights, having loſt the Enſign of 
the Order, he wrote a witty and ſatirical ballad to turn it into ridi- 
cule. Whether this pleaſantry followed or preceded his Lordſhip's 
diſgrace, is uncertain; but when the King ſet out this year for 
Hanover, among the changes that were nel at Court, Lord Stan- 
hope was diſmiſſed from his place. 

y the death of his father, in 1726, his Lordihip was removed 
to the Houſe of Peers, and during the remainder of that reign, he 
continued true to his engagements, and ſpoke occaſionally on the 
fide of the Oppoſition ; but he then had few opportunities of diſ- 
tinguiſhing himſelf, in the manner he afterwards did, in more im- 
portant Cebates (7), 

Many circumſtances enabled the Earl of Cheſterfield to take an 
active part in publick affairs; and he neglected none of the advan- 
tages which fortune threw in his way. Born wath a ſpirit of obſerva- 
tion, he had, from his youth, remarkable opportunities of obſerving 
great men. The Reſtoration and the Revolution were both under his 
eyes. The principal actors in the buſy ſcenes of the preceding cen- 
tury were ſtill living; and if he had not the happineſs of being in- 
formed and directed by his grand-father, Halitax, he was at leaſt in- 
troduced very early into the company of Halifax's rivals, as well as 
into that of his friends. Models of eloquence alſo, of all kinds, were 
equally ſet before him. In the Lower Houſe, which he had juſt quit- 
ted, he had heard, and had ſometimes borne a part in the moſt animated 
debates of very eminent ſpeakers; and the Upper Houſe was no 

2 leſs 


It is remarkable, that this fa- 
vour was granted at the time that the 
King, on ſetting out for Hanover, 
again excluded the Prince from the 
Regency. Lord Townſhend, whom 
he ſucceeded in this poſt, adviſed 
him to make it more profitable than 
he himſelf had done, by diſpoſing of 
the places. * I rather, for this 
time,“ anſwered Lord Stanhope, 
* wiſh to follow your Lord{hip's 
example than your advice. None 
of the commiſſions were ever ſold 
by him. — Maty's Memoirs, &c. 
SeR. II. P. 31. 

{t) * have been informed,” ſays 
Br. Maty, that a ſingular circum- 
* ſtance prevented his Lordſhip from 


* diſplaying his abilities in the 
* Houſe ot Commons, as he afſter- 
* wards did ia the Houle of Peers. 
* There was a Member of that 
* Houſe, who, though not poſſeſſed 
* of ſuperior powers, had the dange- 
* rous talent of making thoſe, whom 
* he anſwered, appear ridiculous, by 
* mimicking their tone and action. 
* Lord Stanhope was often expoſed 
to this unequal conflict, and always 
© found bimſelf hurt by it. Poſli- 
* bly, this circumſtance, had he re- 
* mained long in the Lower Houſe, 
might have deprived his country 
* of one of its fiaeſt orators.'—— 
Memoirs of Lord Chelterheld, 
Sect. II. P. 31, 
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leſs fertile in great characters fit to attract his obſervation. But 
Lord Cheſierkeld's eloquence, though the fruit of ſtudy and imi- 
tation, was in a great meaſure his own. Equal to moſt of his co- 
temporaries in e ce and perſpicuity, ſurpaſſed perhaps by ſome 
in extenſiveneſs and ſtrength, he could have no competitors in 
choice of imagery taſte, urbanity, and graceful irony. This turn 
might originally have ariſen from the delicacy of his frame, which, 
as on the one hand it deprived him of the power of working 
forcibly upon the paſſions of his hearers, ſo it enabled him, on the 
other, to affect their finer ſenſations by nice touches of raillery and 
humour. And perhaps of all the modes of eloquence, there is 
hardly any more difficult than this. It cannot be practiſed without 
reat variety ; it is above the reach of moderate parts ; and it con- 
Fantly ſtands in need of encouragement and aſſiſtance: For the 
art of managing irony and pleaſantry with advantage is not only a 
culiar giſt, but it requires a conſtant intercourſe with people of 
aſhion, and men of wit (. Lord Cheſterfield was early ac- 
quainted with thoſe, who in his time deſervedly enjoyed the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed reputation; and he ſomewhere mentions to his ſon 
the happineſs he experienced in having been introduced to theſe 
eat men, notwithſtanding his 1nferiority of age. Among 
is fifends were Mr. Addiſon, Sir John Vanbrugh, Dr. Garth, 
Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Gay, Mr, Pope, and ſeveral more. It may 
eaſily be conceived, that a ſociety, compoſed of ſuck men, muſt 
have been in the higheſt degree entertaining and inſtructive. It 
was ſo eſteemed, and is ſo ſpoken of by thoſe who had the honour 
of being admitted into it. At Mr. Pope's garden at Twicken- 
ham, eſpecially, the flower of the nobility met, without any pa- 
geautry of ſtate, jealouſy of party, or diſtinction of ſect. Amongſt 
theſe were Bolingbroke (aw), Cobham, Bathurſt, Queenſbury, 
Pulteney, Orrery, Lyttleton, and Marchmont ; names facred in 
the anna!s of their country, and immortalized by the poet they 
loved. Such were the friends with whom his Lordſhip was hap- 
pily connected; and the familiar intercourſe of ſuch true greatneſs 
and genius could not but be extremely favourable to the 1mprove- 
ment both of the head and the heart (x). 


Lord 


ſu) Maty's Memoirs, &c. Sect. 
II. P. 39. — Gemleman's Magazine 
ſor March, 1740. 

(w) Lord Cheſterfield's acquain- 
tance with Bolingbroke commenced 
long before the great oppoſition to 
Sir Robert Walpole, and perhaps 
was begun at Paris; and though his 
Lordſhip by no means adopted ei- 
ther his political or religious princi- 
ples in their full extent, he conti- 


nued in great intimacy with him till 
his death.—Maty's Memoirs, &c. 
Sekt. II. P. 41. 

(x) Several foreigners, who have 
ſince made a ſhining figure in the 
Republick of Letters, viſited Eng- 
land during this period, and formed 
intimate connexions with our Earl. 
Some of the principal were Alga- 
rotti, Momeſquicu, and Voltaire. 
The Author of the Perfhan Let- 


«© ters” 
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Lord Cheſterfield was three and thirty years of age, when (in 
the year 1727) the crown of Great Britain . on a Prince, 
in whoſe fa and favour he had continued thirteen years. His 
ſentiments, on this occaſion, may eaſily be conceived ; and he had 
an early opportunity of expreſſing them, in the ſpeech which he 
made in the Houſe of Lords, to introduce the motion for the ad- 
dreſs of condolence, of congratulation, and of thanks to the 
King, a fortnight after the death of his father. As his Lordſhip's 
joy, on this occaſion, was natural, ſo his expectations muſt have 
been great; for if ſufferings in the Prince's cauſe, if the refuſal of 
may} ns offers to detach him from his ſervice, and all the at- 
tentions of a Courtier joined to the abilities of a Stateſman, could 
have fecured the affection of his Royal Maſter, he had every reaſon 
to hope that he ſhould ſucceed in a qhort time to the ſame degree 
of influence and truſt with his preſent Majeſty, which Earl Stan- 
hope had deſervedly acquired with George the Firſt. Appear- 
ances, however, did not correſpond with his expectations. Few 
changes were made in publick offices; the Prince readmitted 
ſeveral, who, having formerly belonged to his Court, had fince 
thought proper to deſert it ; and it was ſoon obſerved, that ſome 
perſons, who had been moſt in favour with the late King, were 
likely to enjoy the ſame influence under the preſent reign. 

What it was that diverted, for ſome time, the — of Royal 
favours from the Earl of Cheſterfield, is uncertain ; but his name 
was not in the liſt of promotions ; he kept only his poſt of Lord 
of the Bed-Chamber, and was not even reſtored to the place 
of Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, which on his diſmiſſion 
had been beſtowed on the Earl of Leiceſter ; nor was he ad- 
mitted into the Privy Council, till fix months after his Majeſty's 
acceſſion. | 

In the following year, however, his Lordſhip was ſent as Em- 
baſſador to the Hague, in return to the Embaſly from the States to 
compliment the new King on his acceſſion ; and as this employ- 

ment 


„ters“ ſpent two years in this 
eng b. the beſt part of which 
was taken up in ſtudying that ad- 
mirable conſtitution he was fo fond 
of, and which he has ſo well deſ- 
cribed. He could not derive his 
informations from better authority 
than Lord Cheſterfield. It is ſaid 
that Monteſquieu, in mixed compa- 
nies, did not appear equal to the 
idea conceived of him; but he is 
allowed to have been moſt amiable, 
ſprightly, and univerſal, in ſelect ſo- 
cietics. Such a man could not fail 
to pleaſe ; and, having once pleaſe, 
ſoon to become the friend of Lord 


Cheſterfield. We find accordingly, 


that they kept up a regular corre ſ- 
— which only ended with 

onteſquieu's life. — The young 
Author of the Henriade” came 
into England, a few years before, 
witha view to publiſh his Poem ; 
and, at the ſame time, to 1mprove 
his knowledge and his taſte. The 
patronage of the Princeſs of Wales, 
afterwards Queen Caroline, was pro- 
cured by Lord Cheſterfield ; and 
the firſt Edition of that Poem was 
dedicated to her by the Author, in 
an Engliſh epiſtle. It was printed 
in London, in 1726.— Maty's Me- 
moirs, &c, Se. II. P. 42. and 
note [55]. | 
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ment was equally ſuited to his taſte and his abilities, he was deter- 
mined to diſtinguiſh himſelf in this ſtation, that it might be a ſtep 
to his further elevation. —From the nature of Lord Cheſterfield's 
education, and his ſtudious manner of life, but ſtill much more 
from his intercourſe with experienced Stateſmen of different prin- 
ciples, it may be judged, that he had —_—_— no inconſiderable 


fund of political knowledge; yet he was diffident of himſelf, and 


thought it proper to recur to otter helps. Immediately, therefore, 
upon his arrival at the Hague (which was in the middle of the 
year 1728) he applied to a celebrated Profeſſor of the Univerſity 
of Leyden, and, at his recommendation, took into his houſe a gen- 
tleman who was perfectly well qualified to inſtruct him in the 
ſcience both of the Civil Law and the Imperial Code. At the 
ſame time, his Lordſhip was thoroughly ſenſible, that knowledge 
alone, however extenſive, would avail him bur little, unleſs adorned 
with other Miniſterial accompliſhments. He wiſhed to be a man 
of the world, as well as a man of buſineſs; and he was firmly 
perſuaded, that Jabour and pleaſure were not incompatible, and 
that the one contributed to heighten the taſte of the other, His 
firſt occupation in the morning was to write his deſpatches ; and, 
as he left little for his Secretary to do, he frequently ſtayed in his 
room till dinner-time, unleſs buſineſs called him out. Sometimes 
he returned thither in the afternoon ; but, in general, his evenings 
were ſpent in aſſemblies and amuſements %. Theſe very amuſe- 
ments furniſhed him with many opportunities, which he never neg- 
lected, of ſtudying characters; ſo that, in the midſt of his plea- 
ſures, he never loſt ſight of his mam object, which was, to diſtin» 
uiſh himſelf as a man of buſineſs. 

At the time of Lord Cheſterfield's Embaſly, Slingelandt, an 
old and experienced magiſtrate of one of the principal towns, 
filled the important place of Grand-Penſionary of Holland /z), 
as did Fagel, a man of great abilities, that of Greffier, or Secre. 
tary of State. With theſe two, bur chiefly with the firſt, our Em- 
baſſador contrafted a greater intimacy than it is commonly ſuppoſed 
can ſubſiſt between the Prime Miniſter of one Power and the Em- 

baſſador 


(y) * Unfortunately,” ſays Dr. The Penſionary regularly attends 


Maty, © theſe were not always the 
a bel choſen, or enjoyed with mode- 
* ration ; but yet he continued faith- 
* ful to his rule, and though he 
might ſometimes go io bed at fix 
uin the morning, he never failed to 
* riſe at eight. Note [7] on Sec- 
tion III. 

42 The Grand Penſionary is the 


 pruacipal officer of ſtate. He is con- 


Nanily appointed by the Province of 
Holland, which, though only the 
ſecond in tank, is by far the moſt 
conhd: rable in opulence and credit. 


the meetings of the States General, 
as well as thoſe of his Province, and 
he may be looked upon as Prime 
Miniſter, It is with him that fo- 
reign miniflers negociate, and that 
thoſe of the States in foreign courts 
correſpond. He is elected only for 
five years ; but he may be, and moſt 
commonly 1s, - continued at the ex- 
piration of that term. Ihe impor- 
tance of this poſt has always exclud- 
ed from it perſons of inferior abili- 
ties, —Maty's Memoirs, &c. Scct. 
III. P. 52. 
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baſſador of another; but Lord Cheſterfield's own account of the 
nature of their connexion 1s ſufficient to remove this ſeeming in- 
conſiſtency :—** Mr. Slingelandt,” ſays he, was the ableſt 
« Miniſter, and the honeſteſt man I ever knew. I may juſtly call 
« him my friend, my maſter, and my guide; for I was then quite 
„ new in buſineſs ; he inſtructed me, he loved me, he truſted 
«© me ca). His Lordſhip likewiſe found a moſt uſeful aſſiſtant in 
James Dayrolles, his Majeſty's Reſident at the Hague; and the 
regard which he entertained for this old and experienced Miniſter 
did not ceaſe at his death, but was transferred to his nephew, Mr. 
Solomon Dayrolles, who ſucceſhvely and moſt ably filled the poſts 
of reſident Miniſter at the Hague, and Miniſter and Commiilary 
Plenipotentiary at Bruſſels, and who, enjoying his Lordſhip's con- 
fidence and friendſhip, kept up an uninterrupted correſpondence 
with him. 

The Miniſters of the other Princes, who were at the Hague 
during the ſame period with Lord Cheſterfield, were chiefly men of 
eminence, who were advanced in the political career when his 
Lordſhip was commencing it; and as the intereſts of their reſpec- 
tive courts were very different from thoſe of Great Britain, he was 
obliged to keep a watchful eye over them, to penetrate into their 
ſecrets, while he concealed his own, and to oppoſe or prevent their 

lans and intrigues, by ſupporting, at the - ſame time, the almoſt 
1rreconcileable character of their perſonal friend and political ad- 
verſary. He alſo converſed, without any apparent prejudice, with the 
heads of the oppoſite parties in Holland; directing his purſuits to 
a conſtant point of view, and * them on without heat or af- 
fectation, but with firmneſs and perſeverance. 

In the year 1729, Lord Cheſterfield exerted his aſſiduity and 
addreſs ſo ſucceſsfully in a matter which nearly concerned his 
Malter as Elector of Hanover (6), that his Majeſty, who was then 


at 


{a) Letters to his Son, Vol. IV. 
Lett. 3946.—Note. 

% The King of Pruſſia had 
married his Bruannick Majeſty's 
filter ; and a new alliance between 
the two families, by means of a dou- 
ble marriage, had been propoſed, on 
the acceſhon of George the Se- 
cond to the Crown; but, on account 
of ſome matters of punttiho, it was 
refuſed. The ties of blood have but 
a feeble hold on Princes. Thus, 
notwithſtanding the Courts of Berlin 
and Hanover were ſo nearly related, 
intercſt had ſet them at variance, on 
account of certain family claims, at 
that time unadjuſted : There was 
alſo a ſort of rivalſhip between the 
families, and any acceſs of intereſt 


and powerto the one was ſure to give 
umbrage to the other. Levies of 
men were forcibly raiſed in the Ha- 
noverian dominions by Pruſlian 
emiſſaries ; and theſe proceedings 
occaſioned retaliations on the ſide of 
Hanover. The two Monarchs felt 
themſelves offended {till more as 
private gentlemen than as Sove- 
reigns ; and as both poſſeſſed great 
perſonal bravery, the repetition of 
the ſcene between Charles the Filth 
and Francis the Firſt was talked of. 
If Royal diſputes were ſuffered to 
be ſettled in this manner, conten- 
tions between Crowned Heads 
would be more rare and leſs deſtruc- 
tive. In the preſent caſe, the deli- 
rant Reges, plectuntur Achivi was 

likely 
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at his Electorate expreſſed his approbation of his Lordſhip's con- 
duct, with a warmth not very uſual to him. The King had with 
him, at this time, none of his Engliſh Miniſters, except Lord 
Townſhend, who ſtill filled the place of Secretary of State, but 
had loft that influence in the Cabinet which he poſſeſſed under 
George the Firſt. Being thus reduced to act a ſecondary part, he 
wiſhed for an opportunity of recovering his former ſuperiority ; 
and having, as he flattered himſelf, ſecured a private intereſt 
with his Maſter, he thought the preſent inſtant favourable, * and 


reſolved to try the experiment, however hazardous it might be. 


The other Secretary of State was the Duke of Newcaſtle, for- 
merly obnoxious to the King, but reftored to favour by Sir Robert 
Walpole and the Queen, Lord Townſhend attempted to remove 
the Duke; and, in order to leſſen the influence of his rival, and 
to increaſe his own, he was deſirous of having his friend Lord 
Cheſterfield for his colleague. Theſe views, however, he conceal- 
ed, and only acquainted him, that, as the King appeared pleaſed 
with his negociation, he would do well, when he waited upon his 
Majeſty at Helvoer-Sluys, to deſire the permiſſion of attending him 
to London, on account of private buſineſs. Thus far every thing 
ſucceeded. The Embaſſador was graciouſly received by the Mo- 
narch, who thanked him for his ſervices, and readily granted his 
requeſt, It may be preſumed, that Lord Townſhend had received 
ſome encouragement from his Majeſty to perſiſt in his ſcheme ; bur 
the private Cabinet had not been conſulted, and it was tco alert 
and powerful not to baffle this attempt. Lord Townſhend, 
far from being able to diſplace the Duke of Newcaſtle, was 
himſelf forced to reſign ; and Lord Cheſterfield, inftead of being 
made Secretary of State, ſaw Lord Harrington ſacceed his friend 
in that office (c. 

His 


likely to have been once more veri- 
fied. The country of Hanover was 
threatened with an invaſion, which 
it was but ill- prepared to 1efiſt. No 
aſſiſtance from England could rea- 
ſonably be deſired; nor could any 
be obtained without difficulty; as, 
by the Att of Settlement, the King- 
dom was not to be concerned in the 
wars of the Elettorate, and no pre- 
tence could be alleged to elude this 
article. Our Embaſſador's zeal was 
happily exerted in preventing the 
conſequences of this diſpute. On 
his application to the States, a letter 
was written, in their name, to the 
King of Pruffa, to entreat him to 
ſuſpend hoſtilives, and liſten to 
conciliatory propoktions ; and to 
add weight to this leiter, ſeveral 


Dutch regiments received orders to 
march towards Cleves. This ſtep 
had the deſired effect; an arbitra- 
tion was propoſed and accepted; 
and, foon, after, an accommodation 
took place, which did not, however, 
produce a ſincere reconciliation be- 
tween the brother kings, —Maty's 
Memoirs, &c. Set. III. P. 57. 

{c) The following particulars of 
this Court Revolution were com- 
municated to Dr. Maty by one of 
Lord Cheſterfield's intimate friends, 
—The firſt time his Lordſhip ap- 
peared at Court on his return to Lon- 
don (the 24th of October, 1729), Sit 


Robert Walpole took him afide and 


told him, I find you are come 10 
be Secretary of State.'—" Not l, 


ſaid his Lordſhip, * 1 have as ye 
10 


cepied 5 
odation 
owevet, 
tion be- 
—Maty's 
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His Lordſhip's ſervices, however, did not long go unrewarded ; 
for, in the following year, he was made High Steward of his Ma- 
jeſty's houſhold, and, at the ſame time, he was honoured with the 
Garter, which had been the ſupreme object of his wiſhes, 
He was inſtalled at Windſor, on the 18th of June, with the Duke 
of Cumberland, and at the expence of the Sovereign, who was pre- 
ſent at the ceremony. 

Soon after this, Lord Cheſterfield left England, and returned to 
his ſtation in Holland, where he acquired freſh honour by the 
dexterity and ſucceſs with which he conducted ſome ſecret and im- 
portant negociations. He remained at the Hague till the year 
1732, when, in hopes of recovering his health, which, as well 
as his fortune, had been greatly impaired, he defired to be recalled. 
His requeſt was granted; but his diſorder, which was the conſe- 
quence of a fever, baffled for a long time the efforts of his phyſi- 
cians, and the ſwelling of his legs could not be diſperſed in leſs 
than fix months, 

On the recovery of his health, his Lordſhip began to appear as 
a ſpeaker in the Houſe of Lords, Eloquence had been his fa- 
vourite purſuit from his youth /4); and he frequently told his 


Chaplain ce), before his return from his Embaſly, that he intend- 
E 


Vor. X. 1. 


no pretenſions, and wiſh for a 
* place of more caſe. But I claim 
the Garter, not as a reward for my 
late ſervices, but in virtue of his 
© Majeſty's promiſe while Prince of 
Wales. 1 a man of pleaſure 
« and the Blue Ribband would add 
* two inches to my ſize.— Then 1 
* ſee how it is,? replied Sir Robert, 
it is Townlhend's intrigue, in 
* which you have no ſhare; but it 
* will be fruitleſs; you cannot be 
* Secretary of State, nor ſhall you 
be beholden for the gratification 
* of your wiſhes to any body but 
* mylelf.” — Maty's Memoirs, &c. 
Note [go] on Set. III. 
{d) JTremember,' ſays he to his 
ſon, © fo long ago as when I was at 
Cambridge, whenever I read pieces 
* of eloquence (and indeed they 
* were my chief ſtudy) whether an- 
* cient or modern, I uſed to wnte 
* down the ſhining paſſages, and then 
* tranſlate them, as well and as ele- 
* gantly as ever I could; if Latin 
* or Freuch, into Ws ; if Eng- 
* iſh, into French. his, which I 
* practiſed for ſome years, not only 
improved and formed my ſtyle, but 
* imprinted in my mind and memge 


ed 
* ry the beſt thoughts of the beſt au- 


* thors. The trouble was little, but 
* the advantage I have experienced 
* was great,'—Cheſterfield's Letters 
to his Son, Vol. IV. Lett. 272. 


See alſo Letter 215. 
(e) The worthy Clergyman who 
filled this office was Mr. Ri HARD 


CHENEVIX, born in England, but 
of a diſtinguiſhed family in France. 
His father, one of the unfortunate 
victims ot perſecution, driven out 
of his native country by the repeal 
of the edit of Nantz, had ſerved 
as exempt in a troop of horſe- 
— at the time that Lord Scar- 
rough's father commanded that 
corps, and afterwards died gloriouſly 
at Blenheim, at the head of the ſe- 
cond ſquadron of carabineers, of 
which he was Major. Richard 

was his ſecond ſon, and havin 
been educated at the univerſity 3 
Cambridge, he afterwards went into 
orders, and was appointed domeſ- 
tick chaplain to the Earl of Scarbo- 
rough, (who was his god-father) and 
to the Lord Whitworth at the con- 
greſs of Cambray, On his return 
to England, Lord Scarborough te- 
commended him to Lord Chelter- 
fie ld, 
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ed to exert all his powers to diſtinguiſh himſelf as an Orator. He 
at firſt N to be on good terms with the Prime Miniſter, and 
ſupported his meaſures; but notwithſtanding theſe appearances of 
harmony and friendſhip, it was ſcarcely to be expected, that a real 
or laſting confidence could be eſtabliſhed between Sir Robert Wal- 
pole and Lord Cheſterfield, The former dreaded a rival, the 
latter could not brook a ſuperior. Abſolate dependence was ex- 
pected by the one, and could not be ſubmitted to by the other. 
An opportunity ſoon offered, which diſcoveted both their diſpoſi- 
tions, The Exciſe Scheme propoſed by the Miniſter, perhaps with 
a view to the intereſt of his country, was repreſented as an in- 
fringement upon national liberty, as well as private ſecurity and 
honour. An univesſal clamour was raiſed throughout the king- 
dom; the Court experienced an almoſt total deſertion; and, find. 
ing ſome of its firmeſt friends on the ſide of Oppoſition , was 

at 


ficld, rr him to Holland, 

The choice ot a Clergyman, who 

underſtood and could {peak the 

French and Engliſh languages equal- 
* 


ly well, was particularly proper, as 


predeceſſor ; but he was not put to 
the trial. The diſtinguiſhed man- 
ner, in which he acquitted himſelf 
of the embaſſy at the Aue e d 
the King to continue him at that 


it was then intended that the Earl, 
after {taying ſome time in Holland, 
mould go from thence Embaſſador 
to France. Mr. Chencvix was told 
by his patron, that he would then 
be obliged to preach in French as 
well as in Engliſh. Lord Stair was 
the laſt of the Engliſh Embaſſadors, 
who hid Divine ſervice performed 
in his Chapel. in the language of the 
country; and there is reaſon to be- 
lieve that Lord Cheſterfield would 
have followed the example of his 


Lord Cheſterficld had long wiſhed for an opportunity of rewardin 


place much longer than he at firſt in- 
tended. 

As Lord Cheſterfield always re- 
tamed the higheſt perſonal regard 
for his Chaplam, it was with great 

leaſure that in the year 1945, he 
bo him made, by his meansh, her 
of Killaloe, and, a few months after, 
tranſlated without oppoſition to the 
See of Waterford. — Maty*s Me- 
moits, &c. 

{f) The Queen, finding that the 
exciſe bill was ſtrongly oppoſed by 

: the 


the fer- 


vices of his Chaplain ; and this opportunity offered whiltt he was at the Hague, 
whence he was to go as Lord-Lieutenant to Ire land. A vacancy having happened 
in the bench of Biſhops in Irelaad, his Lo:dlhip wrote to Lord Harrington, who 
was then with the King at Hanover, recommending Dr. Chenevix to the vacant 
fee, He received a polite anſwer, rejecting in civil terms the recommendation. 
Lord Harriogton at the ſame time aſſured Lord Cheſterfield, that his Majelly 
would accept of any other perſon he ſhould name, and therefore adviſed him uw 
Look our for another Biſhop ; to which Lord Cheſterfield replied, that he begged 
his Lordihip would dere the King to Look or for another Lord Lieutenant. 
The reply had its effect. 3 
One ot the reaſons given by his Majeſi y for refuſing his conſent to the making o 
Dr. Chenevix 2 Biſhop was, becauſe he was told that the Doctor wrote politics: 
amphlets againſt the Adminiſtration; which, Dr. Chenevix declares, was abſo- 
uteſy falſe, he having never wri'ten any pampblet whatever. Another reaſon the 
King gave for this retuſal was, becauſe Lord Scarborough had complained to him. 
with {ome warmth. of the little regard that had been ſhewn. upon a former occ* 
ſion, th his recommendation in Dr. Chenevix's favour. * Perhaps,” adds the Dottor, 
© another reaſon was that his Majeſty was glad to croſs his Lordſhip's recommends 
© tion in my favour, knowing the great rezard and affection he, was ſo good to hate 
146, —Cheſtcrheld's Miſcelianeou# 


© for me. Maty's Memoirs, &. Sect. V. P. 
Works, Vol. II. Book III. Lett. VI. Note. 


cellaneovi 
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at laſt obliged to yn though with reluctance; and the Miniſter 
narrowly eſcaped being involved in the fate of his Bill, This 
was the decifive moment in which Lord Cheſterfield openly declar- 
ed himſelf againſt the Miniſtry, He expreſſed, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, his diſapprobation of the ſcheme ; and his three brothers 
voted again it, in the Houſe of Commons. Unable to ſtem the 
impetuoſity of the torrent, Sir Robert gave way to it, and by this 
prudent conduR, at the ſame time that he preſerved, or rather in- 
creaſed, his influence with the ruling power, he detected and ren- 
dered ineffectual, the projects of his enemies; and though in ge- 
neral he was not of a vindictive turn, he thought proper, if not to 
inſpire terror, at leaſt to excite a degree of caution, by ſome exam- 
ples of ſeverity. 

The two Noblemen who firſt experienced the effects of his e- 
ſentment were Lord Clinton, one of the Lords of his Majeſty's 
Bed-chamber, and Lord Lieutenant of the county of Devon, and 
the Earl of Cheſterfield. Some regard was paid to the latter, at 
leaſt in appearance ; and, to avoid the odium of diſplacing him, 
endeavours were uſed to induce him to refign. But has Lordſhip's 
intentions were different; he would liſten to no ſolicitations, and, 
with a view of becoming popular, he was determined to ſuffer 
himſelf to be turned out. The Exciſe Bill was given up, on the 
eleventh of April, and the thirteenth was fixed for the Earl's re- 
moval. That day, as he came from the Houſe of Lords with the 
Earl of Scarborough, and was going up the great ſtairs at St. 
James's, he was ſtopped by one of the of Grafton's ſervants, 
and told, that his — fad been that morning at his houſe, and 
wiſhed to ſee him there, on buſineſs of importance. His Lord- 
ſhip's chariot not being at hand, he was carried home by his friend, 
— immediately followed by the Duke of Grafton, who informed 
him, that he came by the King's order to demand the ſurrender of 
his White Staff. Lord Cheſterfield chearfully complied, and, 
without attempting any apology for his conduct, begged his Grace 
to aſſure his Majeſty, that he was ready to ſacrifice every thing for 
his ſervice, except his honour and conſcience. Two days after, he 
wrote to the King, and expreſſed the ſame ſentiments ; which cer- 
tainly did not leſſen the reſentment of a Monarch, who by his 
contemporaries is allowed to have been no diſſembler. His Lord- 
ſhip likewiſe took the firſt opportunity of going to Court ; but he 
was ſo far from being graciouſly received, that, contrary to his 
former intentions, he never again appeared in the * pre ſence, 
till the neceſſity of the times 8 his recall. His 3 

i 2 


the whole nation, applied, among * but not againſt the oppaters of the 
others, to Lord Scarborough for his * exciſe.” Upon this, her Majeſty, 
advice. His anſwer was, that the with tears in her eyes, ſaid, We 
King muſt give it up. * I will an- * muſt then drop it. — Mary's Me- 
* ſwer for my regiment,” ſaid his moirs, &c. Note [46] on Sect. 111. 
Lordſhip, * againſt the Pretender, 
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Lord High Steward was immediately after diſpoſed of, in favour 
of th: Duke of Devonſhire {g). 

As Lord Cheſterfield had not ſtood ſingle in the offence, ſo nei- 
ther was he the only object of reſentment. The Lords Cobham, 
Stair, and Weſtmoreland, who had declared their ſentiments in 
the ſame manner, came to him immediately after his diſmiſſion, 
and made him the offer of ſurrendering directly the employ- 
ments they held under the Crown. This he politely declined ; 
and he adviſed them, even for the ſake of the cauſe, to put the 
Miniſter to the trouble of taking away their places. Accords 
ingly they were ſoon after dilmiſſed ; and with the Duke of Mon- 
trole, the Earl of Marchmont, and the Earl of Burlington, 
conſiderably increaſed, in the Houſe of Lords, the party of the 
Oppoſition. 

Within a ſhort time after theſe events, Lord Cheſterfield mar- 
ried, He had already fallen into ſome gallantries ; and from one : 
of his connexions, during his embaſſy in Holland, he had a ſon, I 
who ſvon became the object of his fondeſt care. But his ſerious : 
addreſſes had, many years before, been paid to Meloſina de Schu- n 
lenburg, a young lady deſcended from one of the moſt conſiderable 0 


families in Germany (4), Being alſo niece to the Ducheſs of 0 
Kendal, ti 
d. 
3 The eclat which attended many marks of Royal favour. Some fit 
Lord Cheſterfield's diſmiſlion was miſbehavivur or miſtake, he, ſaid, C 
{till increaſed by the manner in which might have neceſſitated his Majeſty h 
it was announced to the publick. to remove one whom he had fo par- G 
Whilſt the miniſterial papers repre- ticularly diſtinguiſhed ; and he even re 
ſented it in a light 3 to hinted, that the reaſons for this re - re 
his Lordſhip, the political publica- moval might be diſcloſed, if the au- 
tion ſo well known under the name thority of the Houſe of Lords, and the 
of * The Crafiſman“,“ ſpared no the fear of an action for 8 L 
ains to intereſt the nation in his magnatum, did not deter the boldeſt 0 
v The Author, after enume- man from ſpeaking the truth of a pol 
rating his Lordſhip's ſervices and Peer, if to his diſadvantage. Such ter, 
| eminent qualifications, concluded illiberal inſinuations engaged Lord ro 
1 his account in the following words: Cheſterfield to ſend a meſſage, in Ts 
| —* The world ſeems greatly aſto- writing, to an anonymous Author, 
11 * niſhed at ſo unexpected an event; who, in any other reſpect, would pol; 
| th and thoſe who are moſt zealous for have been unworthy of his notice. 710ʃ 
| | * the preſent Royal family, grieve He very nobly and politely ſet him hin 
to ſee ſo able and faithful a — at defiance, and gave him leave freely ut 
l * diſmiſſed in fo critical a conjunc- to ſay what he knew, or what he 5 
if | ture.“ Theſe inflaming expreſſions pleaſed of him. This publick call, * 
' were highly offeuſive to Adminiſtra- e206. had no other effect than to with 
. tion, and were accordingly ſeverely draw from the Author an evaſive 
1 criticiled in one of the papers un- anſwer, for which he was ſeverely 
1 4 der their controul. The writer ex- laſhed in ſome of the ſubſequent 
"8 claimed againſt the indecency of Craftſmen,—Maty's Memoirs, &c. Lune 
i calling the King to an account for Sett. III. P. 66. dorff, 
| the choice of his ſervants, and up- % Her father was Frederick ther y 
N braided the Earl, or his friends, with Achatz de Schulenburg, Privy-Coun- ihe 
14 iogratitude, after having received ſo ſellor to the Duke of Brunſwick- ug 
7 Lunenburg, 5 * 
| q * Sec the ninth Volume of this Work, P. 123. Note (q). 
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Kendal, ſhe had been particularly diſtinguiſhed by the late King, 
and was created by him, in the year 1722, a Peereſs of Great 
Britaio, by.the titles of Counteſs of Walſingham, and Baroneſs 
of Aldborough. Her fortune was ſuitable to her rank ; and the 
amiableneſs of her character, the accompliſhments of her mind, 
her taſte for the fine arts, and in particular for muſick, rendered 
her a fit companion for Lord Cheſterfield. By her tenderneſs and 
virtues, ſhe ſecured his affection and eſteem, and by her prudent 
management ſhe helped to retrieve and improve his long - neglected 
eſtate, On changing her condition, ſhe did not leave the Ducheſs 
of Kendal, and Lord Cheſterfield, who was their next neighbour 
in Groſvenor-Square, conſtantly divided his time between his 
buſineſs in bis own houſe, and his attentions and duties at the 
other. 

At the ſame time that the Earl of Cheſterfield refrained from 
appearing in the Royal Preſence, he had aſſiduouſly paid his reſ- 
pects to the Prince of Wales, and was particularly well received 
at his Court. His Royal Highneſs immediately ſent his compli- 
ments to the new-married pair, and his attendants followed his 
example. The Prince of Orange likewiſe, who, towards the end 
of the year, came over to Sagas, on account of his own nup- 
tials Ci), did not neglect the friend to whom he was chiefly in- 
debted for that fortunate event. He found him in a very different 
ſituation from that in which he could have wiſhed to ſee him at 
Court; but though ſurrounded with Courtiers, and expoſed to 
the riſk of exciting diſpleaſure, he ſhewed his affectionate 
regard for the late Embaſſador by every mark of confidence and 
reſpect. 

Ami theſe honours in private life, Lord Cheſterfield embraced 
the earlieſt opportunity of declaring himſelf in the Houſe of 
Lords, where he took an active part in the Debates on every im- 
portant queſtion, and joined in the ſpirited Proteſts that were en- 
tered, from time to time, by a reſpectable Minority, againſt the 

roceedings of the Miniſtry, During this political ſtruggle, he 
fikewiſe attacked Adminiſtration with the ſhafts of ridicule, ex+ 
poſing their miſconduR, with a ſatyrical vein of pleaſantry, in va- 
rious periodical papers. But upon no occaſion did he diſtiaguiſh 
himſelf, to greater advantage, than when, in the year 1737, to 
a ſtop to the licentiouſneſs and impiety of which ſome of the 
ramatick writers had been guilty, a Bill was brought in, and 
with great expedition paſſed, towards tae end of the as 3 
| t 


Lunenburg, Lord of Stebler, Bezen- eldeſt ſiſter of Mathew John Count 
dorff, Angern, &c. &c. Her mo- de Schulenburg, Field-Marſhal-Ge- 
ther was Margaret Gertrude de Schu- neral of the republick of Venice,— 
lenburg, of the houſe of Embden, Maty's Memoirs, &c. Note [4], on 
daughter to Guſtavus Adolphus de Sett. IV. ; f * 
Schulenburg, Privy-Counſellor to (z) He married the Princeſs Royal 
the Elector of Brandenburg, and of England. 
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both Houſes, by which all new pieces were ſubmitted to the exa- 
mination of the Lord Chamberlain for the time being, and could 
not be exhibited upon the ſtage without his licence, Whatever 
might be ſaid in behalf of the expediency of this AR, it certainly 
ſeemed ill- timed, precipitate, and liable to many inconveniencies. 
The Oppoſition repreſented it to be an encroachment upon the na- 
tural rights of a free people, and a ſtep towards attacking the Li- 
berty of the Preſs. Lord Cheſlerfield, in particular, took up the 
cauſe with his uſual vivacity, and ſtood forth as the able and in- 
trepid advocate of letters and of wit. His ſpeech was received 
with univerſal applauſe ; and, nous printed incorrectly, and 
without the affiſtance of his own finiſhing hand, it has ſtood the 
reſt of time, and will. probably be delivered down to poſterity, as 
one of the fineſt ſpecimens of Britiſh eloquence (. 

When the conduct of Sir Robert Walpole had driven the Prince 
of Wales into the arms of the Oppoſition, Lord Cheſterfield, who 
had long before enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare in his Royal High- 
neſs's cen and favour, did not fail to cultivate every opportunity 
of improving and confirming it. Accordingly when the Prince, 
with a view of aſſembling his friends, and concealing buſineſs 
under the appearances of feſtivity and joy, carried his Princeſs 
to Bath, ſoon after the birth of her firſt child, his Lordſbip did 
the honours of the place, and his ſervants were employed to at- 
tend. At the ſame time he aſſiſted the Anti-miniſterial party in 
ſettling their plan of operations for the enſuing Parliamentary 
campaign, which was expected to be an active one. 

Subjects of the higneſt importance had for ſome time engaged 
the attention of the publick ; and in conſequence of the repeated 
inſults of Spain, the nation was clamorous for war. The Miniſ- 
ter, however, unable to reſolve upon hoſtilities, — to prevent a 
rupture between the two Crowns, by the parade of his armaments, 
and the addreis of his negociators ; and at length, after many 
procraſtinations, he procured, in the beginning of the year 1739, 
a temporary treaty under the title of a Convention, The pompous 
manner in which this Convention was announced was rather a 
diſadvantage to ut ; for, upon examining the articles, they were 
found by no means anſwerable to the expectations of the people 
and the promiſes of the Court. This was proved by the — 
Lords, and, in particular, by the Earl of Cheſterfield, with great 
force of argument, as well as eloquence and wit. He was pro- 
bably animated by the preſence of the Prince of Wales, who aſ- 
ſiſted at the debate, and thought proper, in an affair which ſo nearly 
affected the glory of the nation, to vote, for the firſt time, and to 
divide with the Oppoſition. The arguments made uſe of on their 
fide were ſo forcible, as to perſuade ſeveral of the Peers, attached 


9 0 
(k) See the Debates of the Houſe Cheſterfield's Miſcellaneous Works, 


of Lords, Vol. V. P. 210; or Lord Vol. I. P. 248, gto. edit. ** 
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to the Court, to diſſent from it on this occaſion ; and the Miniſtry 
carried their point in favour of the Convention, by a much ſmaller 
Majority than they had procured on any other queſtion. A Proteſt 
couched in very ftrong terms, and bearing the ſtamp of Lord 
Cheſterfield's manner of writing, was entered and ſigned by about 
forty Peers. | 

I; foon appeared that the Convention was not thought bindin 
by the Court of Madrid, for they failed of performing its eſſenti 
articles ; and as ſuch indignities could no longer be endured, war 
was proclaimed, on the 23d of October, 1739, with univerſal ap- 
plauſe. This meaſure ſeemed for a time to have reconciled the 
oppoſite parties; and if their former contentions had not been 
alluded to, in the King's Speech, at the opening of the next Seſ- 
fion, and in the Addreſſes of the two Houſes, it is not improbable 
but that the Miniſter, by complying, though late, with the withes 
of the nation, might have recovered in a conſiderable degree their 
confidence and approbation. This the Earl of Cheſterfield openly 
avowed. He faid that his Majeſty's declaration of war had effec- 
tually healed all the former diviſions ; that he not only approved 
of the war, but of thedeclaration itſelf, as being expreſſed in the 
moſt proper, the molt juſt, and the ſtrongeſt terms that could be 
deviſed ; and that if the meaſures now at laſt entered upon were 

urſued with equal vigour, an end, he hoped, would be put to all 
— and animoſities. He therefore wiihed that all mention were 
dropped of paſt jealouſies, ſince it now appeared that the diviſion 
had not been between one party and another, but between the 
whole nation and the Miniſtry. In theſe ſentiments he was well 
ſupported by ſeveral of his noble friends, but he could not ſucceed 
in his endeavours ; whereupon he took every opportunity, in 
the ſubſequent debates, of diſplaying his eloguence and reſeut- 
ment, and of ſupporting with vigour the meaſures of Oppaſi- 
tion C/. 

National concerns, however, did not ſo entirely engroſs his 
Lordſhip's thoughts, but that he found leiſure for other purſuits. 
Paternal ſolicitude warmed his heart as much as patriotick zeal, and 
having laid down to himſelf the plan of a razional education ior. 

u, 


% Had Lord Cheſterfield been 
capable of liſtening to miaiſterial 
whiſpers, 1t was often in his power, 
particularly at this time, to have 
made whatever terms he plealed. 
* I am well informed,“ ſays Dr. 
Maty, * that the poſt of Lord Lieu- 
* tenant of Ireland was from his 
* early life the objett of his ambi- 
* tion ; and that he might have been 
* appointed to it, during the preſent 
* adminiſtration will appear from 
the following anecdnte ; — One 


morning, ſays the Biſhop of Wa- 


© terford, that I was with him, his 
© Lordſhip was expreſſing how 
* much he was concerned that T was 
* fo long without having better pte 
* ferment ; he at oace told me, in 
* hisjoking manner, Well, I have 
* juſt thought of a way, by which 
; | ſare you'll ſucceed with Sir 
© Robert; go and te!l him from me, 
* that 1 if accept of the Lord 
© Licutcnancy of Ireland, I am fure 
© he will then procure you a go! 

living from the crown,—Maty's 
Memoars, &c. Sett, IV. P. 97. 
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ſon, he followed it through all its branches ; nor did he diſplay 
his talents in a more conſpicuous light, when he 2 the 


rights of a kingdom, than when he condeſcended to 
In the mean time his health had been 


ſtructor of a child {m). 


the in- 


greatly impaired, and in order to recover it, he was adviſed to go 
abroad. Accordingly he croſſed the ſea, ſoon after the diſſolution 
of Parliament; and having paſſed through Liſle, he had the plea- 


ſure of finding, at Bruſſels, his friend 


oltaire, with whom he 


ſpent a few days. He then directed his courſe to Spa, the waters 
of which had been recommended to him, and as he found benefit 
from them, he. continued there about fix weeks ; during which 
time, as he himſelf was eminently qualified to be a citizen of the 
world, he was courted and agreeably entertained by perſons of dif. 
ferent nations, and of diſtinguiſhed rank and mertt. 

Though Lord Cheſterfield could not but diſlike the form of go- 
vernment and the political principles of the French, yet in other 
reſpects he found their character the moſt congenial with his own, 
and of all the cities in the world Paris ſeemed peculiarly ſuited to 
his taſte. But as he was preſſed for time, and hurried on by the 
ill ſtate of his health, he could not ſtay there above a fortnight in 

ing, nor much longer at his return. During theſe ſhort inter- 
vals, he was a moſt acceptable gueſt in the beſt ſocieties, and a par- 


taker of their pleaſures. He alſo freq 


uently converſed with ſome 


of the _ Literati of that country, but chiefly with his old 


friend 


onteſquieu. As his Lordſhip's health had been judged 


to require the aſſiſtance of a warmer climate, he uſed what expe- 


dition he could to reach the ſouth of France. 


In his way he viſited 


Lyons, Avignon, Aix, Niſmes, Marſeilles, and Montpelier; and 
it is with pleaſure that we trace him, during the courſe of- this 
journey, writing regularly to his fon, then only ten years old, and 
giving him accounts of the moſt curious particulars relative to the 
towns through which he paſſed, partly extracted from other tra- 


vellers, and partly from his own maſterly obſervations. 


He added 


to theſe ſome compendious geographical lectures, and began a 
ſketch of Engliſh Hiſtory, which it were to be wiſhed he had after- 
wards thought proper to reviſe and complete {n),—Publick affairs 


(m) The brilliancy of his talents 
was equally evident in the facility 
and variety of bis compoſitions, 
From the moſt intricate political te- 
ſearches, he could in an inſtant relax 
to the tone of polite converſation. 
+ I have been told,” ſays Dr. Maly, 
that oftentimes in a mixed com- 
« pany, after having diſtinguiſhed 
8 bimlelf by ſuperior wit and plea- 
* {antry, he has taken up the pen and 
© {et down the heads of a new ſpeech. 


recalled 


* Several of his pieces of poetry* 
(adds this ingenious Brographer) 
* would have done honour to thoſe 
diſtinguiſhed writers he was fo fa- 
* miliar with, though they were 
* compoled, as well as many of his 
moral and political eſſays, during 
* the period of the oppolition.”— 
Memoirs, &c. Sect. IV. P. 95. 

9 Maty's Memoirs, &c. Sect. 
IV. P. 100.—Cheſterfield's Letters 
to his Son, Vol. I. 
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recalled Lord Cheſterfield to England ſooner than he might have 


deſired, and prevented him from enjoying, during the enſuing win- 
ter, the pure air and mild temperature of ſome of the fineſt pro- 
vinces of Europe, The great events that had lately taken place 
required the preſence of all thoſe who wiſhed well to their country 
and were able to contribate to its welfare. 

The Houſe of Bourbon, which, for about a century paſt, had in- 
variably purſued the project of lowering the Houſe of Auſtria, 
ſeized the ng of the death of the Emperor, Charles the 
Sixth, (which happened on the 2oth of October, 1740) to com- 
plete its deſtruction. The Electors of Saxony and Bavaria, and, 
ſoon after, the King of Spain formed pretenſions to the ſucceſſion. 
The King of the Two Sicilies joined his power to theirs. The 
King of Pruſſia entered Sileſia at the head of an army of twenty 
thouſand men, pleading a right to certain Dutchies and Lordſhips, 
but taking poſſeſſion by force, and acquiring by conqueſt a greater 
extent of territory than his claims originally amounted to; in all 
which he was encouraged by the French. Moſt of the other Ger- 
man and Italian Princes ſhewed themſelves but cold-friends to the 
daughter of the late Emperor, the moſt accompliſhed as well as 
the moſt beautiful Princeſs in Europe; ſo that by the influence 
of her ambitious neighbours, who commanded the votes of four 
Electors, and terrified or ſilenced the reſt, the Imperial dignity 
was wreſted from the Houſe of Auſtria, after having been more 
than four hundred years in that ancient family, The Elector of 
Bavaria was choſen Emperor, and the Queen of Hun deprived 
of her poſſeſſions. Bohemia was already — m, op. city of 
Prague taken, Upper Auſtria over-run, and Vienna menaced with 
a ſiege. A body of French troops, poſted on the confines of Ha- 
nover, threatened an invaſion, The King of Great Britain, who 
could not be reſtrained from his annual viſit to the capital of his 
Electoral dominions, was obliged to fign a Neutrality for one 
year Co). Hungary, which received the fugitive Queen with a 
zeal becoming a nation ſo faithful, though ſo often ill-treated, was 
in danger of being attacked by the Turks. Ruſſia was prevented 
by a Swediſh war, and by inteſtine commotions, from allaing her 
natural ally. The Dutch trembled for their Barrier; and it was 
apprehended, that a regard to his ſecurity Night force even the 
King of Sardinia into che confederacy. 

Thus was the balance of Europe ſuddenly diſturbed, and to all 
appearance completely deſtroyed ; a balance which had coſt the 
nation ſo many lives to maintain, and had involved it in a debt of 
thirty millions, in the times of Queen Anne; and which, during 

Vol. X. 1. F the 


{o) It was more than ſuſpefted, overlook, the ſailing of a Spaniſh 
that this neutrality extended its in- ſquadron to the Weſt Indies, and 
fluence to the operations in the Me- the conveyance by ſea of a Spaniſh 
diterrancan, and that Admiral Had- army into Italy.— Maty's Memoirs, 
dock had orders to permit, at lealt io &c. Sett, IV. P. 203. 
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the reign of her Succeſſor, was thought of ſo much importance as 
to furniſh a pretence for a multiplicity of tedious negociations and 
oppoſite alliances.—Thoſe who were ſincerely concerned for the 
liberties of their country, and of mankind, found no circumſtance 
more-alarming, in this revolution, than the fatal aſcendency gra- 
dually acquired, and now aſſumed by France over the Weſtern 
world ; and the fear of engaging the French King to take part 
openly with the other branches of the Houſe of Bourbon in the 
preſent conteſt, as well as the intimations that were given of his 
intentions to take this part, if any confiderable blow were ſtruck 
in the Weſt Indies or elſewhere, intimidated the Miniſtry, and pro- 
duced an irreſolution in the Britiſh counſels, and inaQlivity in the 
Britiſh arms, 

In the mean time, the diſcontents'raiſed in Great Britain by a 
ſeries of miſcarriages and loſſes, and heightened by the clamorous 
repreſentations of diſappointment and revenge, did not fail to have 
a confiderable influence in the elections for the new Parliament. 
The Seſſion began on the firſt of December, 1741, and on the 
fourth his Majeſty's Speech was delivered. It was drawn up with 

reat art, and, according to cuſtom, re-echoed by complimentary 
Addreſſes from both Houſes. This, however, did not paſs without 
oppoſition in the Houſe of Peers; for Lord Cheſterfield, who, in 
his travels through other countries, never loſt fight of his own, and 
whilſt in purſuit of health and amuſement did not forget to collect 
materials, and to prepare himſelf for buſineſs, thought it proper to 
ſhew,that his complaiſance and partiality to the French did not ex- 
tend to their politicks, Being reſtored to his former ſtate of 
health, and animated by the powerful motives of national intereſt 
and national honour, he pronounced what may be called. his firſt 
Philippick againſt the Miniſtry, recommending to the Lords a 
general Addreſs to the Throne, after the manner of their anceſtors, 
ſuitable to the dignity of thoſe from whom it was to come, and to 
the occaſion upon which it was made, and warning them to expect 
the ſafety of the ſtate only from a change of couniels and of mea- 
ſures. His ſpeech was juſtly applauded by the ſpeakers on the 
other fide, as well as on his own ; but it did not prevent the 
uſual compliment from being paid to the Crown, or rather to the 
Miniſtry. 

The diſpoſitions of the new Houſe of Commons were much 
ſooner diſcovered than thoſe of the Houſe of Peers. The Prime 
Miniſter could no longer command a Majority; for ſo high were 
the popular prejudices againſt him, that his dependents found it 
expedient to abandon him, in order to preſerve their intereſt, at 
his expence. Being therefore no longer able t@7continue at the 
helm, and being likewite in danger of meeting with greater ſeve- 
Tity if he perſiſted in his reſiſtance, he l his places. The 
King, prepared for this neceſary ſacrifice, accepted of his refigna- 
tion, but thought proper to they his regret at parting with ** 

9 | j 
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by beſtowing upon him the moſt ſatisfactory marks of perſonal re- 
gard and protection. . 

The fall of the Miniſter was not attended with that total change 
of men and meaſures, which the Majority of the Country Party 
had expected. This Party conſiſted of Tories, and diſcontented 
Whigs, who, as they acted upon very different, and indeed very 
oppoſite principles of government, were united only by the ties of 
convenience. A coalition therefore was eftefted between theſe 
Whigs, and thoſe of the ſame denomination who acted in the Mi- 
niſtry; and thus an Adminittration was formed upon a contracted 
plan. As Lord Cheſterfield had been ſo inſtrumental in bringing 
about the late revolution, he might have expected ſome ſhare in the 
new Adminiſtration ; but whether through jealouſy in the chiefs, 
diſlike in the Monarch, or unwillingneſs in his Lordſhip to accept 
of — * unleſs he knew and approved of the terms /p), 
he was left out of the lift, Thus deprived of the aſſiſtance of 
ſome of the moſt conſiderable of the party with which he had 
been connected, and whom he was now obliged to oppoſe, Lord 
Cheſterfield found, in a ſucceſſion of youog ſpirited Peers, together 
with a few ſupporters of the late Miniſter, who now joined the 
new Oppoſition, a ſeaſonable ſupply of auxiliary forces. 

The Parliamentary buſineſs, during the remainder of this 
Seſſion, in which his Lordſhip took an active and animated part, 
was ſo extenſive, that he was detained in town longer than was 
conſiſtent with his deſire of taking another journey to Spa. For 
though the waters of that place had greatly relieved him from his diſ- 
orders, which were vertigos, languors, and other nervous ſymptoms, 
yet he was far from being cured, and he found ſuch a return of 
his complaints during the winter, as made him conclude that his 
ſhattered tenement, as he expreſſed it, would admit but of half 
repairs, and muſt have them annually. In ſhort,” ſays he in a 
letter to his phyſician Dr. Cheyne, ** after all the attention and 
© obſervation I am capable of, I can hardly ſay what does me 
good and what not. My conſtitution conforms itſelf ſo much to 
e the humour of the times, that it changes almoſt daily its friends 
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(% He wrote in the following * ſures will be changed, nay rather 
manner, to his favourite Chaplain an indication that they will not, 
immediately upon the revolution: and I. any ſure no employment 
— The public has aſſigned me di- whatſoever. ſhall prevail with me 
* ferent employments, and among to ſupport meaſures I have ſojuſtly 


others that which you mention, A good conſcience is 
6 ou Lord-Lieutenancy of Ire- 
* land], but 1 have been offered 
none, I have aſked for none, and I 
* will accept of none, till I fee a 
little clearer into matters than I 
* do at preſent. I have oppoſed 
* meaſures, got men, and the change 
* of two or three men only is not a 
ſufficient pledge to me that mea- 


oppoled. 
in my mind a better thing than the 
belt employment, and I will not 
have the latter, till I can keep it 
with the former : when that can 
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© be, I ſhall not decline a public 
* life, though in truth more inclined 
* tv a private one. — Maty's Me- 


© moirs, &c. Scct. IV. Note [55]. 
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4“ for its enemies, and its enemies for its friends,” Being theres 
fore diſappointed in his deſign of going abroad, he took refuge 
—2 where the waters never faiſed to give him a temporary 
reliet. 
The moſt conſiderable acquiſition made by the Court was that 
of Lord Carteret 99, and at the preſent juncture, none could be 
of greater importance. He was raiſed to the place of Prime Mi- 
nifter ; and the King, whoſe language he ſpoke, and whoſe views 
he ennobled, at the ſame time that he indulged him in his favon- 
rite prejudices, ſoon gave him a great ſhare of his perſonal affec- 
tion, The — le likewiſe rejoiced at the exchange of an over- 
cautious gui e fr one, who ſeemed inclined to gratify their moſt 
ardent thirſt for glory, Thus ſituated, the new miniſter found no 
difficulty in obtaining from the two Houſes whatever he demanded ; 
and he profeſſed that he had no other views than to proſecute the 
war with vigour, in order to procure a ſpeedy and honourable 
ce, A conſiderable ſupply in money was voted to the Heroine, 
who to bravely defended her — rights, Sixteen thouſand 
men of the Britiſh army were ſent over to her aſſiſtance in Ger- 
many, and the Dutch were induced, though with difficulty, to 
make a conſiderable augmentation in their forces. A neutrality 
was obtained of the King of Prufſia by negociation, and of the 
King of the Two Sicilies by menaces, The Elector of Saxony 


was detached from the grand alliance, The King of Sardinia 


was enabled to make a vigorous and ſucceſsful ſtand againſt the 
united forces of France and Spain in Italy ; and a conſiderable 
intereſt was created in the Empire, in favour of a family which had 
ſo long given it a head, 

The ſucceſſes of the war egualled, at firſt, the promiſes and 
wiſhes of thoſe who had planned the operations. Never perhaps, 


from one year to another, was there a revolution more rapid and 
more 


(4) Jonn CARTERET, Lord 
Pons Carteret aud Earl Gran- 
ville, was born in the year 1690. 
He was the ſon of George Lord 
Carteret, and Lady Grace, daughter 
of the Ear! of Bath, who was created 
Lady Viſcounteſs Carteret, and 
Counteſs Granville, by George the 
Firſt, in the year 1725. His Lord- 

ip was educated at Weſtminſter. 
ſchool, and at Chriſt-church, in Ox- 
ford, where he made a diſlinguiſhed 
progreſs in literature. In 2711, he was 
introduced into the Houle of Peers; 
and on the acceſſfan of King George 
the Firſt, he was appointed one of 
the lords of the bed-chamber, bai- 


ff of the iſland of Jerſey, and 


Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotu- 
lorum of the county of Devon. 
In 1719, his Lordſhip was appoint- 
ed embaſſador extraordinary, and 
miniſter plenipotentiary to the 
Queen of Sweden ; when, by his 
prudent negociations, he removed 
the difficulties that attended the 
commerce of the Britiſh ſubjects in 
the Baltick, procured fatisfatiion for 
the loſſes they had ſuſtained, aud en- 
tirely renewedthe ancient friendſhip 
between the two crowns. He like- 
wiſe mediated a peace between Swe- 
den and Denmark, finally adjuſted all 
the differences in the north, and put 
an end to the war, which had fo long 


raged between Sweden, Ruſha, Den- 
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more complete ; inſomuch that France, baffled in her defigns, for 
want of an earlier and better-directed exertion of her power, 
found herſelf reduced to the neceſſity of offering moderate terms 
to the Queen of Hungary ; but in proportion to her advances, the 
Queen and her allies raiſed both their expectations and their de- 
mands. Lord Stair formed the moſt ſanguine projects; and hig 
Britannick Majeſty, inflamed with that thirſt for glory which in- 
ſpired his youth, when he fought by the fide of the great Duke of 
Marlborough, had long wiſhed himſelf at the head of a confede- 
rate army; and, in order to form it, ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians 
were taken into Britiſh pay. This meaſure, however, was ſtrictly 
canvaſſed in the next Seſſion of Parliament. Lord Cheſterfield 
declared his ſentiments immediately on the opening of the Seſſion; 
for when the Addreſs of Thanks, implying compliments to the 
Miniſtry, was propoſed, he openly avowed his reluctance to ap- 
plaud, before the circumſtances of the new meaſure were diſcloſed, 
and their conſequences juſtified by the event. His object, indeed, 
was that of a good citizen as well as of a wiſe ſtateſman : It was 
the ſaving of Engliſh treaſure and Engliſh blood ; the waſting of 
which in viſionary and impracticable attempts, he could by no 
means approve. When likewiſe, in the beginning of the next 
year, the expediency of taking ſo many additional forces into pay 
was conſidered, he diſcloſed in the ſtrongeſt manner his politi- 
cal principles, and perhaps his reſentment ; but it were to be wiſh. 

ed, that in the courſe of this debate, as well as of that which came 
on, the next year, upon the ſame ſubject, his Lordſhip had not 
uſed, in ſpeaking of his Sovereign, ſome expreſſions which the 

heat of oppoſition could hardly excuſe, and which were never for- 

gotten at St. James's. The reaſons on which his oppoſition was 

tounded were contained in the Proteſt entered on this occaſion ; 

and his name was at the head of the four and twenty Peers who 

ſigned it, His Lordſhip likewiſe took an acti ve part in the ſubie - 

quent debates. 

As ſoon as the Seſſion was over, the King ſet out for the con- 
tinent, and towards the middle of June he arrived at the camp, 
with the Duke of Cumberland, where he had the Ga to 

| nd 


mark, and the Kingof Pruſſia. His his Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of 
Majeſty was ſo well ſatisfied with ſtate, and one of the Lords of the 
his ſucceſsful negociations, that, on privy council. 

his return, he appointed him em- In 1723, Lord Carteret, together 
bafſador extraordinary to the Court with Lord T»wnſhend, the other Se- 
of France; but when his Lordſhip cretary of State, attended his Ma- 
had received his inſtructions, and was jeſty to Hanover. They were both 
preparing to ſet out for that 1 eſteemed able negoci tors; and the 
dom, Mr. Secretary Craggs died, affairs of the continent required the 
and he was appointed to ſucceed full ex-riion of their abilities. The 
him in that office; and accordingly, intereſts and connexions of the dif- 
in March 1721, be was fworn one of ferent princes were becvens_ pers 

| plexe 
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find himſelf at the head of a divided, diſcontented, and diſhear- 
tened army; for Lord Stair. had met with fo ſtrong an oppoſition 
to his ſchemes, both from the Miniſters at home, and from the fo- 
reign Generals, that he had been prevented from endeavouring to 
change an unfavourable ſituation, and from attempting to extricate 
himſelf by a decifive ſtroke. His Majeſty — * being in 
want of all neceſſaries, and under the impoſſibility of — 
the enemy but with great diſadvantage, was forced, eight days 
after his arrival, to begin his operations by a retreat, This had 
been foreſeen by the enemy, and accordingly it brought on the 
battle of Dettingen, the conſequences of which action were not ſo 
conſiderable as they might have been, if proper meaſures had been 
taken for purſuing the ſucceſs of the confederate army. On the 
next meeting of Parliament, therefore, Lord Cheſterfield delivered 
his ſentiments with a ſeverity which nothing but his indignation 
and zeal for the honour of his country could juſtify, Though he 
declared that he did not intend to deny any of the panegyrick 
beſtowed on his Majeſty, or even on his Miniſters, yet, by an art- 
ful diſtinction between the words behbawicur and conduct, he more 
than hinted, that, while he did not diſpute the bravery of the Mo- 
narch on the day of action, he thought himſelf at liberty to refuſe 
his approbation to the management of the campaign.—His Lord- 
ſhip exprefied himſelf with {till greater freedom in the important 
debates about continuing the Hanoverian troops in Britith pay, 
after the expiration of the term for which they had been hired 
But notwithſtanding the liberties he took with the Royal charac- 
ter, he paid ſome compliments to the perſonal virtues of the King, 
and lamented that his honelt heart was too eaſily miſled by artifice 
and miſrepreſentation. 

War was at length openly declared by France againſt the Britiſh 
King and the Auſtrian Queen ; and to puniſh the Dutch for what 
they had done, as well as to deter them from doing more, hoſtili- 
ties were begun on their barrier. This ſtep was announced by the 
French Embaſſador, who, in taking leave of the States General, 
declared to them his Maſter's diſpleaſure, unleſs they immediately 
abandoned their allies, and accepted of a neutrality, The States 

demurred, 


lexed and embaraſſed; and his was appointed Lord LicutenantofIre- 
Majelly, who reſolved to unravel land. That kingdom was then in a 


them by dint of negociation, was 
entangled in ſuch a variety of trea- 
ties and intereſts, that he knew not 
well how to extricate himſelf from 
the troubleſome engagements he had 
contracted. 

In the following year, his Lord- 


ſhip having reſigned his office of 


ſecretary of flate, in which he was 
luccceded by the Duke of Newcaltle, 


high ferment, on account of the pa- 
tent obtained by one William Wood 
ior coining copper . ; and the 
clamour was induſtriouſly kept up 
by the famous Drapier's Letters,” 
which! Dean Swift publiſbed from 
time to time; whereupon his Loid- 
ſhip, who arrived ſoon after the pub- 
lication of the fourth letter, po- 
claimed a reward of thice hundreg 
pounds 
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ter, pro. 


hungred 
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demurred, took a middle way between war and peace, and, in 
the mean time, the French King himſelf, at the head of one 
hundred thouſand plenipotentiaries, appeared on their frontiers. 
As no preparation had been made, two or three of the ſtrongeſt 
towns were taken almoſt without reſiſtance ; and theſe conqueſts 
would probably have been followed by many others, had not the 
ſudden paſſage of Prince Charles of Lorrain over the Rhine oblig- 
ed the French to recall a confiderable part of their army, in order 
to defend their own provinces. The confederates were now much 
ſuperior in Flanders, and Count Saxe, with an army not equal to 
half the number of their forces, was reduced to the neceſſity of 
acting upon the defenſive, But the commanders of the allied 
army took no advantage of this inequality, War was made 
againſt the Prime Miniſter more than againſt the enemy. 'The 
Generals, influenced by oppoſite intereſts, ſpent their time in con- 
tentions with each other; the Dutch were irreſolute, the Auſtrians 
unprepared, No action was attempted, for want of harmony; 
and no ſiege, for want of cannon. In the mean time, the King 
of Pruſſia, not caring to truſt any longer to a Miniſtry, the majo- 
rity of which were far from being zealous in his cauſe, and appre- 
henſive for his own conqueſts, if once the Queen of Hungary 
were enabled to cruſh her enemies, thought proper to make a diver- 
ſion in Saxony and Bohemia, by which he forced Prince Charles 
to repaſs the Rhine, and fly to the defence of his ſiſter's domi- 
nions. This ſtep turned the ſcale on the fide of the French; and 
Lord Carteret, being thus diſappointed in his extenſive projects, 
could no longer maintain his ground againit the efforts of thoſe 
whom he deſpiſed. The people, who had hitherto only expe- 
rienced an increaſe of taxes from what was called the dune Ad- 
miniſtration, ealily yielded to the infinuations of his enemies, and 

the 


pounds for diſcovering the author : 
but this meaſure was attended with 
no effett, and it was not till Wood 
withdrew his patent, that the fer- 
ment ſublided*. Lord Carteret 
diſcharged the duties of his high ſta- 
tion with wiſdom and fidelity, and 
the people found themſelves happy 


under his government. He return- 
ed to England in the year 1726. 

In the following year, when the 
King took his laſt journey abroad, oa 
which he died, his Lord{bip was de- 
clared one of the lords juſtices for 
the adminiſtration of the governs 
ment, during his ableace ; and upon 


the 


* Notwithſtanding Lord Carteret ſigned the proclamation for diſcovering the 
writer of the © Drapiec's Letters,” it appears that he lived in friendſhip with 
Dean Swift, during his Lieutenancy. The Dean once aſked his Lordſhip, how 
he could concur in the proſecution of a poor honeſt fellow, who had been guilty 
of no other crime than that of writing three or tour letters for the inſtruttion of 
his n-1ghbours. and the good of his country; to which his Excellency repghed, in 
the words of Virgil, 


Meobei 
Lord Carteret likewiſe gratified Swift in promoting his friend Sheridan, aud 
maiy others. — See the Eighth Volume of this Work, P. 298, 


Regni Novitas me talia cogit 
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the King was obliged to ſacrifice the only man he confided in, to 


private jealouſies and publick clamour. 

A treaty had been for ſome time negociating between the old 
part of the Miniſtry and the members of the Oppoſition ; but it 
was not concluded before the cloſe of the year 1744: It was 

he 


called the Coalition, or Broad bottom treaty, Lord 


ſterfield, 


who was at the head of that party, had long declared for an ho- 
nourable peace ; or, till that could be obtained, for an exclufive 
exertion of Britiſh forces on that element where they are truly 


the acceſſion of George the Second, 
he was again appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. This appoint- 
ment was highly acceptable to the 
people of that kingdom, and the 
many excellent laws that were paſſed 
during his vicegerency will be fo 
many monuments to poſterity of his 
wiſe adminiſtration. 

When he had continued in this 
high ſtation, the uſual time, he was 
ſucceeded by the Duke of Dorſet, 
in the year 1730; from which time 
he had no publick employment, till 
the year 1742, when hae was again 
appointed one of the principal ſe- 
creiarics of fiate ; and in the ſame 
year he was ſent with a commiſſion 
to the Hague. In 1743, he waited 
on the King to Hanover, and at- 
tended, all that year, the campaign 
in Gef many; his Majeſty placing 
the greateſt conſidence in bis coun- 
ſels. On the death of his mother, 
in the following year, bis Lordſhip 
ſucceeded to the titles of Viſcount 
Carteret and Earl Granville ; and 
before the expiration of that year, 
he religned the ſeals. He had en- 
grofſed the royal favour ſo much, 
that the Duke oi Newcaltle and his 
brother are ſaid to have taken um- 
brage at his influence and greatneſs. 
He had alſo incurred the reſcutment 
of thoſe who were diſtiuguiſhed by 
the appellation of p.triots, and en- 
titre ly forleited his popularity. The 
two brothers were very powerful by 

ir parhamentary intereſt: they 
knew their own ſtrength, and engag- 
ed in a political alliance with the 
leading men in the oppoſition agaiuſt 
the prime minifler and his mealures. 
The Earl of Granville perceiving 
the gatherivg ſtorm, and foreſceing 


formidable; 


the impoſſibility of withſtanding 
ſuch an oppoſition in parliament, 
wiſely avoided the impending dan- 
ger and diſgrace, by a voluntary re- 
gnation of his employments. He 
was ſucceeded as ſecretary of ſtate 
by the Earl of Harrington. | 
Ia the year 1746, his Lordſhip made 
an effort to retrieve his influence 
in the cabinet, and his ſovereign 
favoured his pretenſions. The two 
brothers, who knew his aſpiring ge- 
nius, and dreaded his ſuperior talents, 
refuſed to admit ſuch a colleague in- 
to the adminiſtration: they even re- 
ſolved to ſtrengthen their party, by 
introducing freſh auxiliaries into 
the offices of ſtate. Some of theſe 
were 3 — to his 
Majeſty, who accordingly rejected 
the ſuit by which they were recom- 
mended. The Duke of Newcaſtle 
and his brother, with all their adhe- 
rents, immediately reſigned their 
employments. The Earl of Gran- 
ville was appointed „ of 
ſtate, and reſumed the reins of ad- 
miniſtration ; but finding himſelf 
unequal to the accumulated oppoſi- 
ti0n that preponderated — \ conf 
foreſeging that he ſhould not be able 
to ſecure the ſupplies in parliament, 
and dreadingathe conſequences of 
that conſuſion which his reſic ation 
had already produced, he, in three 
days, voluntarily quitted the helm ; 
and his Majeſty acquieſced in the 
meaſures propoſed by the oppolite 
partv. The ſeals were te- delivered to 
the Duke of Newcaſtle, and the Ear! 
of Harrington: Mr. Pelham, and all 
the reſt who had reſigned, were re · 
inflated in their reſpeAive employ- 
ments ; and offices were conferred 
on ſcvcral individuals who 
never 
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formidable ; and on this principle a league was formed between 
the two parties, to drive out the Miniſter, who was looked upon 
as their common enemy. But as Lord Carteret had got poſſeſſion 
of the Royal ear, this was a matter of no ſmall difficulty ; and the 
only way to effect it was to perſuade the King, that his favourite 
meaſures would be purſued, and carried on with greater efficacy, 
by Miniſters of a more popular caff. Lord Cheſterfield therefore 
was propoſed, as being equal to the obnoxious Miniſter in his poli- 
tical knowledge of the intereſts of princes, and as the moſt likely 
perſon to prevail with the States to join heartily in the common 
cauſe, —Neceflity alone could induce his Majeſty to employ a man 
whom, for a number of years, he had been taught to conſider as 


his perſonal enemy. He had however no great objection to 
G 


Vol. X. 3. 


never before been in the ſervice of 
government. — In 1750, his Lord- 
ihip was inſtalled a knight of the 
moſt noble order of the garter ; and 
in the following year, he was ap- 
ointed preſident of the Privy 
Council. He died in 1763. 

* Lord Granville,* fays the Earl 
of Cnenc:held, * had great parts, 
* and a moſt uncommon ſhare of 
* learning, for a man of quality, 
© He was one of the beſt ſpeakers 
© in the Houle of Lords, both in 
the declamatory and the argumen- 
tative way. He had a wonderful 
* quickneſs and preciſion in ſeizing 
* the ſlreſs of a queſtion, which no 
art, no ſophiſtry, could diſguiſe to 
* him. In buſineſs he was bold, en- 
* terpriſing, and overbearing. He 
had been bred up in high monar- 
* chical, that is,tyrannical principles 
* of government, which his ardent 
* and 1mperious temper made him 
* think were the only rational and 
* practicable ones. He would have 
< — a great ſirſt miniſter in France, 
little inferior, perhaps, to Riche- 
lieu; in this government, which 
* 1s yet free, he would have been a 
* dangerous one, little leſs ſo, per- 
* haps, than Lord Strafford. He 
* was neither 111-natured, nor vin- 
* diftive ; and he had a great con- 
* temptfor money. His ideas were 
* all > whom it. In ſocial life, he was 
* an agreeable, good humoured, and 
inſtructive companion; a great but 


avail 


entertaining talker. He degraded 
himſelf by the vice of drinking, 
which, together with'a great ſtock 
of Greek and Latin, he brought 
away with him from Oxford, and 
retained and practiſed ever after- 
wards, By his own induſtry, he 
had made himſelf maſter of all the 
modern languages, and had acquir- 
* ed a great knowledge of the law. 
His political knowledge of the in- 
* tereſts of Princes and of commerce 
* was extenlive, and his notions were 
* juſt and great. His character may 
be ſummed up, in nice preciſion, 
quick deciſion, and unbounded pre- 
* fumpnon *.” 

His Lordſhip was twice married, 
His firſt lady, (to whom he was 
united, 1n the year 1510), was Fran- 
ces, daughter of Sir Robert Worſ- 
ley, Bart. of Chilton, in the county 
of Southampton, by whom he had 
three ſons and hve daughters. Two 
of the ſons died young, and the third 
ſucceeded his father in titles and eſ- 
tate, His lecond lady was a daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Pomfret, 15 
whom he had only a daughter, So- 
phia, who, in the year 1765, was 
married to the Earl of Shelburne, 
but is ſince dead.—Supplemeat to 
the New and Gen. Biogreph. Dig. 
—Smollet's Hiſtory of England, 
Vol. X. XI.— Characters by Lord 
Cheſterfield, a quarto pamphlet, 
1778 — The Complete Engliſh Peers 
age, Vol. I. 8vo. 1772. 


Lord Cheſterfield, in a letter to his ſon, dated Dec. 13, 1762, writes thus; 
© Lord Granville, they lay, is dying, When he dies, the ableſt head in England 


dies too, take it for all in all. 
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avail himſelf of the Earl's intereſt in Holland, and he was even 
willing to ſend him from thence, as Lord Lieutenant, to Ireland, 
if for no other reaſon, to keep him till at a diſtance, But he 
wanted to make the admiſſion of his Lordſhip into the Cabinet a 
reward tor ſervices rather than a condition of his being employed : 
and he perſiſted in delaying, at leaſt for a time, to receive him into 
the cloſet. Lord Cheſterfield peremptorily inſiſted upon both theſe 
circumſtances. The audience was accordingly granted; but the King, 
ever ſuperior to diſſimulation, received him with great coldneſs; 
** You have received your inſtructions, my Lord,“ were the only 
words he ſpoke, in anſwer to the Earl's application to be honoured 
with his Majeſty's commands.—Thus was Lord Cheſterfield, after 
an oppoſition of ten years to publick meaſures, called upon once 
more to take a part in Adminiſtration, He was admitted on his 
own terms, and without being obliged to ſacrifice either his friends 
or his principles; and whilſt one part of Europe dreaded the in- 
fluence of ſo able a negotiator, the other loudly expreſſed the 
higheſt ſatisfaction at ſo judicious a choice. 

The United Provinces had hitherto declined acting as principals 
in the preſent diſpute. They had ſhewn an equal reluctance to 
abandon the Queen of Hungary, and to commence hoſtilities 
againſt the French king; and this irrefolute conduct had expoſed 
them to ſome inconveniences. Being rouſed to action by the re- 
preſentations of their own as well as of Engliſh patriots, and 
awed into ſabmiſſive tranquillity by the eloquence and menaces of 
French agents, they were forced to take ſome ambiguous ſteps, 
unſatisfactory to one of the parties, and unpleaſing to the other. 
They granted ſome ſubſidies to the late Emperor's daughter, but 
thoſe were given flowly, and with a ſparing hand: They increaſed 
the number of their troops, but employed them chiefly to ſupply 
mne deficiencies of the Auſtrians in their own barrier towns; and 
thoſe of their corps which had taken the field the year before were 
cautiouſly kept from coming into action. Lord Cheſterfield had 
been too well acquainted with the principles of Dutch politicks, 

uring the courſe of his firſt Embaily in Holland, to believe that 
ſo cautious a people could eafily be induced to deſert them. He 
laue that 10 be /afe was their firſt concern, and to be rich their ſe- 
cond ; and he approved their ſyſtem. Their ſafety, indeed, was 
now 3 ; and the invalion of the Low Countries by the 
French ſtruck terror into the difterent orders of the ſtate, The 
people exclaimed, that their rulers were lulled by French influence, 
or perhaps by French gold; and the exhauſted ſtate of the publick 
treaſure, the ruinous condition of the fortifications, the emptineſs 
of the magazines, the neglect of the military diſcipline, the 
inexperience of the officers, and the weakneſs of the adminiſtra- 
tion, had reduced the Republick to the ſtate in which it was in the 
year 1672, when Lewis the Fourteenth ſubdued tour of the Pro- 
9 vinces. 


r 
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vinces. This critical ſituation had long been foreſeen by Lord 
Cheſterfield ; and he had warned his countrymen repeatedly not 
to perſiſt in meaſures calculated to ſerve a foreign intereſt, As 
the Queen of Hungary had unexpectedly been reſtored to the beſt 
part of her hereditary poſſeſſions, he judged it inexpedient to con- 
tend for the reſt ; all further ſchemes for her aggrandiſement being 
treated by him as chimerical and deſtructive CY. 

His Lordſhip arrived at the Hague, on the 11th of January, 
1745. His Credentials expreſſed his Majeſty's deſire that the 
States might be induced to unite their forces and intereſts in the 
ſupport of the common cauſe ; and he was authorized to concert 
with their Miniſters and Generals, as well as with thoſe of the 
other Allics, the proper meaſures to be purſued, in order to obtain 
as ſpeedily as poſſible a good and ſolid peace, by carrying on the 
war with vigour, Thefc instructions were ſtrictly followed by our 
Embaſſador, who was very earneſt to obtain from the Dutch what 
he believed they ought to, and perhaps wiſhed they would, refuſe. 
He preſſed them to come roundly into the war, and ſtipulated 
with them the proportion of the ſubſidies and troops to be fur- 
niſhed by each fide; and notwithſtanding the Spaniſh and 
French miniſters did not fail to oppoſe him to the utmoſt in the 
courie of his negotiation, he ſucceeded beyond the expectations 
of thoſe who ſent him. The States, indeed, refuſed to declare 
war, but they agreed to carry it on ; and they promiſed to main- 
tain fifty thouſand men in the field, beſides ten thouſand in their 
garriſons. 

The buſineſs of the embaſſy being finiſhed, Lord Cheſterfield 
received his freſh credentials, and took leave of the States General, 
eight days after the battle of Fontenoy. His Lordſhip arrived at 
his houſe in London, the ſame day that the King ſet out from 
Harwich to reviſit his Electoral dominions, and was thus deprived 
of the honour of delivering to him a verbal account of his em- 
baſſy (s).—The repreſentations that his Excellency made to the 

Regency, (in which he himſelf bore a part) of the diſpoſitions of 
G 2 the 


(r) As the Earl of Cheſterfeld's 
ideas were ſo well known to the old 
miniſters, the reſolution of ſending 
him over to Holland, in order to de- 
teat prejudices ſo deeply rooted, muſt 
at the fixſt view appear extremely ab- 
ſurd. But two ends were to be an- 
lwered, from his undertaking ſo diſ- 
hcult a negotiation, Ihe firſt was, to 
repreſent his Lordſhip's acceptance 
ot that employ as an argument that 
he had undergone a political regene- 
ration, aud that he was not only ſatiſ- 
ied with his Majeſty's meaſures, but 


ready to further them to the utmoſt 
of his power. The ſecond was, to 
be enabled to convince the — 
that what ſo popular a miniſter could 
not accomplith, was really 1mprac- 
ticable, and by degrees to induce him 
to adopt true national meaſures from 
the impoſſibility of purſuing any 
other.—Maty's Memoirs, &c. Sett, 
V. P. 141. 

„ It is a matter of doubt whe- 
ther this was altogetber the cffett of 
chance ; but as his landingat Dublin 
ſome months after happened _ the 

ame 
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the Dutch, and of the ſtate of their affairs, were by no means 
calculated to recommend a perſeverance in meaſures which they 
had agreed with him to diſcourage. But his colleagues had now 
altered their notions. Fluthed with the conqueſt of Cape Breton, 
and buoyed yp with expectations from new expeditions, new.nego- 
tiations and new ſubſidies, they received with coldneſs the pro- 
poſals of the French miniſters at the Hague, for aſſembling a 
congreſs, and putting an end to the war, On the contrary, 
they determined to continue it, and Lord Cheſterfield was prevent- 
ed from making any further remonſtrances, by being obliged to 
ſet out for Ireland, in conſequence of the breaking out of the re- 
bellion in Scotland. | 

The ſituation of affairs, indeed, was ſuch as to require the moſt 
prudent management, as well as the moſt vigorous exertion of 
power, in the ſeveral parts of the Britiſh empire. The rebellion 
that broke out, about the middle of this year, too much deſpiſed 
in the beginning, ſoon became formidable, from the weak efforts 
made to cruſh it proving ineffectual. An univerſal alarm was 
ſpread, and publick credit was affected. There was reaſon to appre- 
hend {till greater danger in Ireland. The ſtate of government 
there was more unſettled, and civilization leſs advanced. Men 
deprived of their property, or rendered uneaſy in the poſſeſſion of 
it, were naturally inclined to change; and it was obviouſly the 
intereſt of the Pretender to tempt his fortune in that iſland. The 
number of his friends there was ſuppoſed to be very conſidera- 
ble. A conſtant intercourſe had ſubſiſted between the deſcendents 
of the Court at St, Germains, and the Iriſh, who from their con- 
nexion and prejudices, were inclined to the ſame fide ; and the 
French were much more at hand to aſſiſt them. 

Far from being. terrified by theſe unfavourable appearances, 
Lord Cheſterfield ſet out with great alacrity for his government, 
the laſt day of Augult, 1745 ; and upon his arrival, he found the 


high character he had acquired, of the greateſt ſervice to him /z), 
The 


— 


fame day that the King arrived in well asexperience were may 
England, it may be ſulpeied that propoſed to his Lordſhip for that 


neither of the parties was deſirous 
of an interview as cold as the pre- 
ceding had been. —Maty's Memoirs, 
&c. Sett. V. P. 148. 

(i) Before he Jett England, Lord 
Cheſterheld was willing to ſhew that 
he intended to govern by bimſelt. 
The office of principal ſecretary is 
not only a place of conſiderable pro- 
fit, but it is likewiſe attended. with 
cenſiderable power, when the Lord 
Lieutenant is willing to throw upon 
another the load of publick affairs. 
Several perſons of great abilities as 


1mportant office ; but, faithful to the 
rule he bad preſcribed to himſelf in 
his two embaſhes to Holland, be re- 
ſolved to make ſuperior abilities no 
art of the Secretary's qualifications, 
he gentleman he preferred was the 
late Richard Lyddel, Eſq; member 
of parliament tor Boſſiney in Corn- 
ad That ee he ſays, in 
a letter to his fon, was * a very gen- 
© tee] pretty young fellow, but not a 
man of buſineſs ;* and as this was 
the circumſtance which diftated his 
choice, ſo on the firſt viſit his ſecre- 
tary 
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The Iriſh Parliament aſſembled, on the eighth of October; and 
his Lordſhip opened the Seſſion with becoming dignity, His 
ſpeech was univerſally admired ; and the Parliament was ſoon 
convinced, that whatever power were lodged in his hands, no other 
uſe would be made of it but what tended to the ſafety and proſ- 
perity of the kingdom. In his application for ſupplies, and in the 
manner of raiſing them, he was equally frugal of the publick 
treaſure ; and every ſtep he took, in his new adminittration, 
plainly ſhewed that he had the good of Ireland at heart, and a 

thorough —— of the intereſts of that country. 
In a kingdom where a majority of che inhabitants refuſed alle- 
iance from motives of conſcience, it might have been thought 
adviſable to expreſs a deteſtation of theſe rebellious — . — 
and a diſlike of thoſe who avowed them. The prevailing reli- 
gion of the country was, with too much reaſon, looked upon as 
the nurſery of blind zeal, diſſaffection, and rebellion ; and though 
it had not the ſame number of followers as at the period of the 
Revolution ; fince, inſtead of five and thirty to one, which they 
were then, the Roman Catholicks were now ſuppoſed to be only 
fve times more numerous than the Proteſtants ; yet ſuch a diſpro- 
portion was alarming. Popery and Jacobitiſm were ſuppoſed to 
be inſeparable z and it was thought that the only way to check 
the progreſs and prevent the fatal conſequences of either, was 
ſtrictly to carry into execution the penal laws enacted againft both. 
Lord Cheſterfield could not poſſibly have been cenſured, had he 
conformed to the method practiſed at this time in England. Upon 
the firſt breaking out of the rebellion, the private Popiſh chapels 
in the metropolis had been ſearched for, and ordered to be ſhut 
up, proclamations were iſſued to compel the prieſts to leave the 
capital, and the retractory were impriſoned and threatened with 
ſevere puniſhments. The new Lord Lieutenant did not want for 
adviſers, who preſſed him to follow this example; but his en- 
larged notions of humanity and true policy induced him to 
purſue a different aud much wiſer courſe. He allowed the Ro- 
man Catholicks the free uſe of their religion, and far from at- 
tempting to ſhut up their places of worſhip, he rather wiſhed 
them to continue open, and he prevented any diſturbance from 
being given to dal who reſorted to them. The deluded adhe- 
rents 


tary paid him, he told him, Sir, his ſtay in Ireland, any perſon ſhould 
you will receive the emoluments make a ſucceſsful application to the 
* of your place, but I will do the King, for any place in his Majeſty's 
* bulineſs myſelf, being determined gift, through any ober — than 


to have no firſt miniſter.” his own, he would immediately 

In another inſtance he likewiſe throw up the Lord Lieutenaacy,— 
chole to be ſingular and peremptory. Maty's Memoirs, &c. Sea, V. 
He openly declared, that if, during P. 152, 
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rents to the exiled family were alſo treated with equal lenity and 
prudence 9. 0 
The ill-grounded apprehenſions of the friends to the preſent 
government were not leſs to be guarded againſt, than the enter- 
priſes of its enemies; and this was by much the moſt difficult 
taſk; but his Lordſhip was equally ſucceſsful in encouraging the 
former, and diſarming the latter. By conſtantly appearing to be 
aſraid of nothing (v), he ſpread an univerſal belief that nothing 
was to be feared ; and by the ridicule he threw upon the violent 
meaſures which were propoſed to him, he manifeſted his defire of 
abſtaining from them till there was real danger. In the mean time, 
he neglected no precautions, but prepared himſelf for all events (aw), 
It was owing to his vigilance and reſolution that the French and 
Spaniards did not attempt to land any troops in Ireland during 
the time of the rebellion ; and perhaps it was in conſequence 
of his prudence and moderation, that the horrors of a civil war did 
not reach that country, Diſtinctions of parties ſeemed to be abo- 


{u) One of them, a Roman Ca- 
thulick, who had hu eſtate in the 
nerghbourhood of Dublin, and was 
looked upon as an agent to the Pre- 
tender was privately ſent for to the 
caſlle. & laid Lord Cheſler- 
field, I do not with to inquire. whe- 
ther you have any particular em- 
* ployment in this kingdom, but I 
: LE that you have a great intereſt 
* amongſt thoſe of your perſuaſion. 
I have ſent for you to exhort them 
© to be pcaceable and quict, If 
* they behave like faithful ſubjects, 
* they ſhall be treated as ſuch ; but, 
* if they att in a different manner, I 
* ſhall be worſe to them than Crom- 
* well.” 

Hes Lordſhip's efforts to remove 
pregudices, and maintain harmony 
and benevolence were ſeconded by 
writers whom he encourazed to lup- 
port the fame cauſe. The Irith 
priefts, likewiſe, lenſible of the gen- 
thenels of the preſemtadminiſtration, 
cooperated with their Protellant 
brethren to maintain order and tran- 
zuillitx. Their paſtoral letters, pub- 
del diſcourfes from the pulpit, aud 
private admonitions, were equally 


directed for the ſervice of govern- 


ment. Theſe meaſures were ſo et- 
Ketusk, that not one of the Roman 
Catholicks flicred during the whole 
tre of the rebclhon, and all infor- 
mations #gainft particular per{00s 
were hound ablotutcly groundlebs. 


liſhed, 


— Maty's Memoirs, &c. Set. V. 


136. 

h The following inſtance of 
Lord Cheſterficld's calmneſs and 
2 of mind, upon this occa- 
ion, was given to Dr. Maty by the 
Biſhop of Waterford :—* I cannot, 
ſays the Brſhop, “ forbear to men- 
* tion a pun of his Lordſhip's, 
* which ſhews his quicknels at re- 
* partce, and that he had the beſt in- 
, * e of the diſpoſitions of 
the Roman Catholicks, and was 
not afraid of them. The Vice-Trea- 
ſurer, Mr. Gardner, a man of a 
good character, and a conſiderable 
tortune, waited upon him one 
morning, and ia a great fright told 
him, that he was aſſured, upon 
good authority, that the people in 
the province of Connaught were 
actually riſing, Upon which Lord 
Cheſterfield took out his watch, 
and with great compoſure anſwer» 
cd him, It is nine o'clock, and rs 
tainly time for them tor1ſe , I there- 
* fore belicne your news to be true. 
-- Maty's Memoirs, &c. Scet. V. 
Note [ 21]. 

(w) If the rebellion had reached 
Ireland, he had taken the refolution 
of commanding the army in perſon. 
Though he was no foldier, be be- 
leved he could aſſiſt with his coun- 
ſels thole who were. —Maty's Me- 
mois, &c. Sett. V. P. 158, 
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liſhed, and anĩmoſities, prejudices, and ſuſpicions, to be forgotten: 
Religion became what it ought to be, a bond of union inſtead of 
an inſtrument of difcord : Superſtition was enlightened, and fana- 
ticiſm diſarmed ; and, under his adminiſtration, Ireland had the 
happineſs to enjoy a ſerenity at that time unknown to the greateit 
part of Europe, 

During his Lordſhip's reſidence at Dublin, reſpeR for the dig- 
nity of his office as Viceroy prevailed over his natural propenſities 
as a man. No Pharaoh table, or high gaming of any kind, was 
permitted at the Caſtle; he entirely aboliſhed the perquiſites of 
the groom- porter, and, to make it up to an officer on halt-pay who 
had the place, he procured a penſion of ſixty pounds for his 
daughter, and gore his ſon a commiſſion in tae army.— No 
perſon in ſo high a ſtation was ever more eaſy of acceſs. His 
door was open generally from nine in the morning to three in the 
afternoon, to any one who requeſted an audience. His manner 
of granting favours added to their value; and his refuſals were 
ſoftened with engaging marks of concern, Where he could re- 
dreſs, he did it Edt, and was particularly ready to aſſiſt the 
weak againſt the oppreſſions of the ſtrong.— As, upon his arrival, 
he found himſelf obſtructed in his deſire of rewarding merit and 
publick ſervices, the reverſion of places granted by his predeceſſors 
leaving him but little to beſtow, he reſolved not to give the ſame 
cauſe of complaint to his ſucceſſors. He accordingly never would 
grant any reverſion, and he even reliſted the ſolicitations of a perſon 
tor whom he had a particular regard, being determined, as he told 
one of his friends, to leave the kingdom with clean hands in every 
reſpect, 

When our Lord Lieutenant was preparing for his return to 
England, the warm expreſſions of all the publick bodies ſufficiently 
teltthed the grateful ſentiments. of the Iriſh nation; and being 
truly ſenſible of their eſteem, and conſcious that he deſerved it, 
he took his leave of their repreſentatives in Parliament, in a 
ſpeech equally well expreſſed and received as that which he made 
at their firſt meeting. On the day of his departure, perſons of 
all ranks, denominations, and religions, followed him and his lady 
ta the Water- ſide, to which he walked, amidſt the univerſal accla- 
mations of the people, who praiſed him, bleſſed him, and entreat- 
ed him to return, But that return became perhaps leſs ne- 
ceſſary, as the complete victory, obtained by the Britith army at 
e put an end to the rebellion, and reſtored quiet to both 
illands. 

The important ſervices which Lord Cheſterfield had performed, 
both in Holland and Ireland, had in a great meafure removed his 
Majelty's prejudices againſt him; and it was not long before he 
was in ſome degree 2 — to his former intercourſe with his old 
maſter: For when the Earl of Harrington, convinced of the 
ruinous tendency of a land war, under the preſent * 

ret ute. 
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refuſed to ſerve any longer with the Duke of Newcaſtle, who had 
veered from peace to war, and kept him out of the ſecret of his 
office, the King accepted hib refignation, and preſſed Lord Cheſ- 
terfield to take the Seals in a manner which mad: a refuſal im poſſi- 
ble C). 

His Lordſhip, at the ſame time, was well aware of the difficul- 
ties and dangers which attended his new employment, but he was 
in hopes that it would give him an opportunity of ſerving his 
country, and of ſaving a neighbouring ſinking nation. The ftate 
of the United Provinces was indeed critical. Their barrier was 
pulled down, their frontier Jaid open, their enemy preparing to 
over run their country, their rulers divided, and their people more 
and more diſſatisfied with them. A congreſs for a peace had been 
aſſembled at Breda, but from the difficulties which aroſe amongſt 
the plenipotentiaries, it was evident that an accommodation was 
at that time by no means defired by the Britiſh and Imperial 
courts. Under theſe unfavourable circumſtances, the news of Lord 
Cheſterfield's having accepted the Seals was received by the States 
General with the highett ſatisfaction. He had conſtantly ſhewn 
himſelf the friend of the Republick, and they were happy in the 
hopes that his conciliatory talents would be exerted in procuring a 

ace. 

The plan of the next campaign had been ſettled before Lord 
Cheſterfield came into the Adminiſtration; and the expectations 
entertained of its ſucceſs were alledged as reaſons for not liſtening 
to the terms of accommodation repeatedly offered by France. 
An Embaſſador was ſent from Holland, to enſorce theſe propo- 
ſals, but he could not prevail over the enthuſiaſtick ſpirit of 
the times ; and the new Secretary of State was, much againſt his 
will, hurried away by the torrent into the very meaſure which he 
had moſt oppoſed. But he did not fail to proteſt againſt it; and 
he was affured, that if this effort did not prove effectual, it ſhould 
be the laſt, and the next offers which France or Spain might make, 
ſhould be forthwith accepted. 

Lord Cheſterfield, however, was ſoon convinced that it would 
be very difficult to ſucceed in his great object. The diſpoſal of 
every place, the ſecret correſpondence abroad, the deſertion of 
thoſe triends whom he himſelf had introduced, all conſpired to 


convince him, that his utmoſt art and addreſs would be inſufficient 
7 to 


(x) The poſt I am now in, three or four years older, you 
ſays he, in a Letter to his Son, * ſhould ſhare in my trouble, and ! 
though the object of moſt people's * would bave taken you into my 
* views and delires, was in ſome * office ; but I hope you will em- 
degree inflictcd upon me; and a * ploy thole three or four years ſo 
© certain coneurrence of circum * well, as to make yourſelf capable 

* Hances obliged me to engage init. of being of uſe to me, if I ſhould 
* Buil feel that to go through with * continue in it fo long. Letters u 
it requires more {lrength of body his Son, Vol. I. Leit. 84, 
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to get the better of Royal prejudices and Miniſterial verſatility. 
Accordingly, when terms of peace were again propoſed by France, 
though they were very moderate, and even more favourable than 
thoſe which were afterwards accepted at Aix - la- CBapelle, his Lord- 
ſhip Iaboured ineffectually to induce his colleagues not to let lip 
the opportunity, He inſiſted, that they were never to hope for 
better terms, and declared that, for his part, he had e to 
aſſiſt in carrying on the war for one campaign only, or till either 
France or Spain ſhould be brought to reaſon, and that he would 
take care to be no longer anſwerable for the iſſue of a meaſure 
which he had never approved. Agreeably to this determination, 
having attempted in vain, by a maſterly memorial, in which he 
painted in true colours the ſtate of Europe and of his own country, 
to open the eyes of the Council, and finding that he could engage 
but one of the members to ſide with him, he thought fit to retire, 
He had given hints of this deſign in ſeveral letters to his intimate 
friend Mr. Dayrolles, (who, through his Lordſhip's intereſt, had 
been appointed Reſident at the Hague,) but he did not declare to 
him his tinal reſolution before the 26th of January 1748-9, which 
he executed on the ſixth of the following month (9. 

Lord Cheſterſield's reſignation, at a time of lite when he could 
ſtill have rendered eſſential ſervices to his country, might have 
been conſidered as the effect of ſudden paſſion, or as an artful at- 
tempt at full power, had not the ſtate of his mind as well as that 
of his body required caſe and tranquillity, ** Laſt Saturday,” 
fays his Lordſhip, in a letter to his confidential friend Mr. Day- 
rolles, I reſigned the Seals into the King's hands, who parted 
with me in the moſt gracious manner poſſible. My health, 
« my ſpirits, and my character, all concurred in this meaſure, 
and made it abſolutely neceſſary for me. I retire without any 

Vol. X. 2. H «« perſonal 


The audience which Lord of his ſatisfadtion, either by a pen- 
Cheſterfield had of his Majeſty, on fron or the title of Duke. Theſe 
reſigning the ſeals, paſſed in a very offers were declined, and only one 
different way from that which he of the places at the board of admi- 
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had four years before, when he took 
leave on ſetting out for his embally. 
The King urged him to retain his 
office, and expreſſed his ſatisfaftion 
at the manner in which he had filled 
it, His Lordſhip's anſwer was, that 
he found he could be but an uſeleſs 
ſervant, and that his honour and con- 
ſcience did not permit him to conti- 
nue in a poſt, in which he had not 
been ſuffered ro do any one ſervice 
to any one man; and in which his 
maſter himſelf was not at liberty to 
diſtinguiſh thoſe who had his ſervice 
moſt at heart, His Majeſty was not 
offended at this freedom. He even 
offered to give him perſonal marks 


ralty for his brother John Stanhope 
was accepted. In return, he begged 
leave to aſſure his Majelly, that 
though he ceaſed now to be in his 
immediate ſervice, he would never 
ceaſe to give him proofs of his refſ- 
pettful attachment, and, reſerving to 
himſelf the liberty of giving is 
vote on national points as his reaſon 
ſhould direct him, he would keep 
himfelf entirely clear of cabals and 
oppoſition. * The part I ſhall take 
© upon any queſtion,' he added, 
© ſhall only be known in Parlia- 
* ment. — Maty's Memoirs, &e. 


Sed. V. P. 183. 
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«« perſonal quarrel with any man whatſoever'; and if I diſa 
proved of meaſures, it was by no means upon account of their 
« authors. Far from engaging in Oppoſition, as reſigning Mi- 
«© niſters too commonly do, I ſhall to the utmoſt of my power 
t ſupport the King, and his government, which I can do with 
more advantage to them, and more honour to myſelf, when I 
« do not receive five thouſand pounds a year for doing it. I ſhall 
* now for the firſt time in my life enjoy that philoſophical quiet, 
e which, upon my word, I have long wiſhed for. hile I was 
cable, that is, while I was young, I lived in a conſtant diſſipation 
* and tumult of pleaſures ; the hurry and plague of buſineſs 
„ either in or out of court ſucceeded ; and I have now gone 
through every part of it, without liking it at all the better for 
„being acquainted with it. Like many other things, it is moſt 
«« admired by thoſe who know it the leaſt. And this one conſi- 
« deration would alone diſguſt one of it, even if one had the 
«« ſole power; which is, that in this country one muſt, for poli- 
« tical reaſons, frequently prefer the moſt unworthy to the moſt 
« worthy, and proſtitate to importunity and undeſerving greedi- 
*« neſs the rewards of merit. It is now time to think of the only 
*« real comforts in the latter end of life, quiet, liberty, and health. 
«© Do not think, by the way, that by quiet and retirement I 
«© mean ſolitude and miſanthrophy : far from it; my philoſophy, 
c as you know, is of a chearful and ſocial nature. My horſe, 
«© my books, and my friends, will divide my time pretty equally ; 
I ſhall not keep leſs company, but only better, for I ſhall chooſe 
«« jt, Therefore do not fear finding me, whenever you take a little 
4 turn here, moroſe and cynical : on the contrary, you will find 
«© me as gentle as a dove, but alas! not ſo amorous C9.“ 

Lord Cheſterfield having thus determined to renounce the pur- 
ſuits of ambition, and, though ſtill upon the watch to ſerve his 
country, to live for himſelf, and to divide his time between ſocial 
pleaſures, paternal cares, and mental enjoyments, his life now 
ceaſes to be connected, as it has hitherto been, with the hiſtory of 
his country. His Lordſhip's attention had been long turned 
towards the part he deſigned to act, which was, according to 
the expreſſion he borrowed from Tully, to enjoy eaſe with dig- 
nity ; and he felt more and more ſenſibly every day the happt- 
— of that philoſophical retirement which he propoſed to him- 
felf Ca). The building of a houſe in town, wherein he wiſhed 

| to 


{z) Cheſlerfield's Miſcellaneous tion; and if I had much vanity in 
Works, Vol, II. Book II. Leu. 24, my compoſition, of which I reall 
25. think that I have leſs than mo 

(a) Without affeRation,* ſays people, even that vanity would be 
he, in a letter to Mr. Dayrolles, * 1 Fully gratified, by the voice of the 
* feel mol ſenſibly the comforts of * public upon this occaſion But, 
my preſent free and quiet ſitua - upon my word, all the buſy tu- 
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to unite magnificence with convenience and taſte, had engaged his 
thoughts for ſome time, and we ſee in many of his letters to his 
friends, how much he had it at heart. He was now at leiſure to 
execute his plan ; and he ſucceeded in it to his wiſh, He fitted 
up moſt of the rooms in the French taſte, and he was particularly 
pleaſed with the two apartments which he chiefly frequented ; the 
one being a kind of private room or parlour, which he called his 
Baudoir (b), ornamented with great elegance and richneſs; 
the other, his library, filled wich a noble collection of books, 
and adorned with the portraits of ſeveral of the moſt eminent 
authors. 

This new houſe not being quite finiſhed, and that which he was 
going to quit being firippel of ſome of its furniture, Lord Cheſ- 
terfield ſpent part of the ſummer in excurſions into the country : 
But whilſt he was thus amuſing himſelf, he had the misfortune to 
loſe his brother John Stanhope, whom he tenderly loved, and who 
died of the gout, in the latter end of the year 1748. Amongſt 
other effects, Mr. Stanhope left a villa at Blackheath, ypon which 
he had laid out conſiderable ſums of money; and as the leaſe by 
which it was held could not have been diſpoſed of without great 
loſs, his Lordſhip was induced to keep it, for his own ſummer re- 
ſidence; and the improvements which he made rendered it an ha- 
bitation ſuited to his ſtate, The ſituation was delightful; com- 
manding one way an extenſive proſpect over the Thames towards 
London and Hampſtead, and adjoining on the other ſide to 
Greenwich park, into which he had a private door from his own 

arden. : 

1 The decoration of this houſe. engaged much of his Lordſhip's 
attention; and in order to complete it, he formed a collection of 
original paintings by the beſt maſters, not ſo much regarding the 
number as the quality of the pictures, being determined, if poſſi- 
ble, to admit nothing but what was excellent. In this he did not 
truſt to his own judgment, but relied chiefly upon the taſte of ſome 
gentlemen who were eſteemed connoiſſeurs in the art of painting ; 
and from whoſe converſation he gradually acquired a conſiderable 
ſhare of knowledge, He likewiſe contracted a taſte for gardening, 
in his retirement, which ſerved to amuſe his leiſure very agreea- 
bly. But his Lordſhip's principal care and employment was his 

H 2 correſpondence 


* multuous paſſions have ſubſided in * low candles, which illuminate the 
me, and that not ſo much from phi- whole decoration, to the aſtoniſh- 
* loſophy, as from a little reflection ment and admiration of the igno- 
* upon a great deal of experience. rant audience.” — Miſcellaneous 
I have been behind the ſcenes both Works, Vol. II. Book II. Lett. 26. 
* of pleaſure and of buſineſs. I (% A pouting room, — His Lord- 
* have ſeen all the coarſe pullies and ſhip has given a deſcription of it in 
dirty ropes, which exhibit and one of his letters to a French lady. 
move all the gaudy machines; —Miſcellaneous Works, Vol. II. 
and I have ſeen and ſmelt the tal- Book I, Lett. 29, a 
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correſpondence with his natural ſon, upon whom (as he had no le. 
gitimate offspring) he fixed his affectione, and whom he was 
extremely anxious to render in all reſpects worthy the name of 
Stanhope ce). With this view, whilft he was yet a child, the care 
of inſtilling into his mind the rudiments of learning and the prin- 
ciples of morality had been committed to a French clergyman, 
whoſe gentleneſs of manners, and enlarged way of thinking, 
highly qualified him for ſuch a truſt ; and the famous Mr. Matraire 
was at the ſame time employed in teaching him Latin, At a 
proper age he was ſent to Weſtminſter- ſchool, where he made a 
great progreſs in claſſical learning; but his father being of opi- 
nion, that, in our ſchools, and indeed in this country, little care is 
taken to form the morals and manners of young people, determin- 
ed not to let him ſtay here long enough to contract thoſe bad ha · 
bits, which, once acquired, are ſeldom ſhaken off. His aim was, 
to unite in his ſon what he had hardly ever yet met with in any one 
individual, and that is, the ſolid learning of his own nation, and 
the eaſe, the manners, and graces, which he thought were to be 
found no where but in France, With this view he reſolved to ſend 
him to Paris, at the age of fourteen ; and when that period ap- 
proached, he conſulted a French lady of high rank and great ac- 
compliſhments, concerning the beſt method of directing his edu- 
cation. But the continuance of the war preventing the execution 
of his deſign, he could only prepare his ſon for that great 
{ſchool of politeneſs, by making him ſpend a few years in Ger- 
many and Italy. Accordingly Mr. Stanhope was ſent abroad, 
under the care of the Reverend Mr. Harte, a gentleman of Ox- 
ford, of conſummate erudition, who had been recommended to 
Lord Cheſterfield by his friend Lord Lyttleton. 

Having paſſed two years at the Swiſs and German univerſities of 
Lauſanne and Leipfig, by which time he was not only become an 
abſolute maſter of Latin, Greek, French, and German, but had 
alſo made a conſiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of the laws of na- 
tions, the conſtitutions of the Germanick body, and thoſe other 
branches of knowledge which were thought more particularly ne- 
ceſſary to him, conſidering his deſtination for the great and buſy 
world (4), his father was no longer in the leaſt pain about his 

learning, 


c Mr. Stanhope's mother was a * paration for the injury I did her. 
Freach lady; unf, perſonne bien —— Cbeſterfield's Miſcellaneoùs 
# So lays Lord Eneſterfic ld, «os Works, Vol. II. Book I. Leit. 14 
„gui 2 cu des bonkes for mot gue ze — Anwal Regiſter, for the ycar 
* ne Meritots pes By his laſt will, 1774. P. 23. 
his Lordthip left this lady gool, #4} Tour deſtination,“ ſays his 
bequeathed in the following terms: Lordtkip to him, is the ru and 
—* I give unto the mother of my * buſy world; your immediate ob- 
* Tate natural Jon Philip Stanbope, ject is the affairs, the intereſts, and 
Ela, deccaſed, govl. as a ſinall re- * the hiſtory, the conſtitutions, the 
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learning, of which he had now got ſuch a ſtock, that he would 
neceſſarily have a pleaſure, inſtead of a toil, in improving it. All 
that his ſon wanted was that captivating addreſs, thoſe pleaſing 
manners, that air, and thoſe graces, which, as his Lordſhip ob- 
ſerves, give an additional force and luſtre to both virtue and 
knowledge, prepare and ſmooth the way for the progreſs of both, 
and are, it is to be feared, with the bulk of mankind, more engag- 
ing than either (e.. 

Theſe accompliſhments Lord Cheſterfield efteemed indiſpenſably 
neceſſary ; being convinced that there is no doing without them in 
the polite world, and that to make a good figure in that world is 
a great ſtep towards making one in the world of buſineſs, particu- 
larly that part of it for which his ſon was deſtined : for as an un- 

raceful manner of ſpeaking, awkward motions, and a diſagreea- 
ble addreſs are great clogs to the ableſt man of buſineſs, fo, in his 
Lordfhip's opinion, the oppoſite qualifications are of infinite ad- 
vantage to him . In order therefore to give Mr. Stanho 
this neceſſary poliſh, his noble father, having directed him to paſs 
his vacations at Dreſden, one of the politeſt courts of Europe, 
determined to ſend him, for fix months, to the courts of Berlin and 
Vienna, and from thence to the Academy at Turin, for a whole 
year, in which time he expected him to be maſter of his exerciſes, 


and to have formed himſelf fo well at this lat court, (of which 


Lord Cheſterfield had a very high opinion) as to be fit to appear 
advantageoufly 


* cuſtoms, and the manners of the 
* feveral parts of Europ:.—You are 
* the only one I ever knew, of this 
* country, whole education was, 
* from the beginning, calculated for 
the department of foreign affairs: 
In conlequence of which, if you 
* will invariably purſue, and dili- 
* gently qualify yourlclt tor that ob- 
* ject, you may make yourſelf abſo- 
- lite ly neceſſaty to the government; 
* and, after having reccived orders 
as a miniſter abroad, ſend orders, 
in your turn, as fecretary of ſtate 
* at home. Moſt of our miniſters 
abroad have taken up that depart- 
* ment occaſionally, without having 
" ever thought of toreign affairs be- 

ore; many of them, without 
* ſpraking an one foreign language; 
and all of chem without the man- 
* ners which are abſolutely neceſſary 
towards being well received, and 
* making a figure at foreign courts, 
' They do the buſineſs according]y ; 
" that is, very ill: they never get 


into the ſecrets of thoſe courts, for 
* want of inſinuation and addreſs: 
* they do not gueſs at their views, 
* for want of knowing their inte- 
* reſts: and, at laſt, finding themſclves 
© very unki for, ſoon grow weary of 
their commiſſions, and are impa- 
© tient to return home. Letters to 
his Son, Vol. II. Lett. 120. 

/e) Miſcellaneous Works, Vol. IT. 
Book II. Let!. 383.—Letters to his 
Son, Vol. II. Lett. 120. 

la your deſtination particu- 
© larly,” ſays he, in a letter to his 
fon, * thoſe graces which I ſo often 
* and fo erricſtly recommend to 
* you, are, ia truth, half your buſt- 
* neſs; for, if you once gain the af- 
fections as well as the eſteem of the 
Prince or Miniſter of the Court to 
* which you are ſent, I will anſwer 
© for it that will effectually do the 
© buſineſs of the Court that ſeat you; 
© otherwile, it is up-hill — £0 
Letters to his Son, Vol, II. Lett. 136. 
See allo Lett. 132. 
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advantageonſly at any other (2): Mr. Stanhope accordingly 


paid his firſt viſit to the court of Berlin, where he was moſt pra. 
ciouſly received by his Pruſſian Majeſty ; and at the ſame time 
great civilities were ſhewn him by the illuſtrious wits whom that 
Frince had choſen for his friends. He then viſited Vienna, and 
after a ſhort ſtay at that court, ſet out for Venice, where he was t 
remain during the Carnival; Lord Cheſterfield (notwithſtandi 
his impatience to have his ſon at Turin) being deſirous that he 
ſhould ſee thoroughly all that 1s to be ſeen at ſo ſingular a place as 
Venice, and at ſo ſhowiſh a time as the Carnival (5). His ſtay in 
this city, however, was longer than was at firſt intended; for, in 
his paſſage through the Tyroleſe, being ſeized with a violent and 
dangerous inflammation of his lungs, his father, when he heard that 
he was recovering, reſolved, as ſoon as the heats of the ſummer were 
over, to ſend him from Venice to Naples, which he eſteemed the 
beſt place in the world for tender lungs. He was likewiſe to viſit 
Rome, in time for the Jubilee at Chriſtmas, and to make that city 
his head quarters for fix months at leaſt ; his father being of op1« 
nion that more things are to be ſeen and learned there, than in 
any other town in Europe, and that he would alſo find there 
the beſt maſters to inſtruct, and the beſt companies to poliſh 
him (7). 

In theſe elegant and noble cities, which were thus ſubſtituted in 
the place of Turin, Mr. Stanhope conſiderably improved his taſte, 
and obtained a competent knowledge of the Italian tongue, At 
the ſame time, the ſtrong recommendations he had to pms emi- 
nently qualified to form both his heart and his manners, opened to 
him very excellent ſchools of improvement: But the refined plan 
of education which Lord Cheſterfield had propoſed for him was to 
be completed at Paris (4); and accordingly. he arrived in that 
City, in the latter end of the year 1750, where he met with a moſt 
hoſpitable reception from many families of the firſt rank, not leis 
diſtinguiſhed by their virtues, than by their amiable manners, wit, 
and genius. Thoſe who had been Lord Cheſterfield's friends, and 
with, whom he ſtill maintained an epiſtolary correſpondence, took 


upon 
z Letters to his Son, Vol, II. contagion. r ve obſerve 
0 


Lett. 145, 146. him in an admirable letter, givin 
{h) Ibid. . him the moſt judicious and carnel 
{i) Letters to his Son, Vol. II. cautions againſt the impreſſions of Ir- 
tt. 264. religion and Immorality. — Maty's 

- Lord Cheſterfield was ſufficiently Memoirs, &c. Sect. VI. P. 191.— 

ſenfible of the dangerous ground his Letters to his Son, Vol. II. Lett. 

fon trod upon, when he entered the 154, 180, 

Pope's domimons. As if be had #4) © Germany, ſays his Lord- 

been poſleſſed of Gyges's ring, with ſhip, does not give the graces, and 

which he ſo earneitly wiſhed to ac- Italy but little more. They ate 
company him inviſibly, his genius * only to be acquired in the good 
governs over him, and conſtantily companies of Paris, — Niſcelh- 

gegeſted the expedients he thought neous Works, Vol. II. Book i 
moit proper to prelerve him from Lett, 32. 8 . 
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upon them the charge of introducing him into the beſt companies, and 
of being the directors of his youth; bat, in particular, Lady Her- 
rey, who then refided at Paris, and ſeveral ladies of the higheſt 
rank in France, were the chief guides to whom his Lordſhip 
truſted for the finiſhing of his ſon's education, who (as he himſelf 
obſerves) was the principal obje& of all his cares, the only obje& 
of all his hopes ). 

During this whole tour, and after his ſettlement at Paris, Lord 
Cheſterfield had not only pointed out to his fon, from time to 
time, the proper objects of his attention, in the different places 
he viſited, and regulated the courſe of his ſtudies ; but, with the 
fondeſt folicitude, and by every method in his power, he had aſſi- 
duouſly laboured to inſpire him with a deſire of pleaſing, and an 
ambition to excel in the only two _ wanting to give his other 
acquiſitions their full force, and to render him in all reſpects equal 
to that ſhining deſtination, for which his education had been calcu- 
lated ; and theſe were Eloquence and Manners ; that is, the graces 
of ſpeech, and the graces of behaviour (m). His Lordſhip's own 
long experience in the great world enabled him likewiſe to point 
out the molt effectual means of acquiring theſe neceſſary accom- 
pliſlements, and he inceſſantly repeated his advice and exhortations: 
But notwithſtanding his utmoſt endeavours, his ſon was far from 
profiting, in the degree that his fond father wiſhed, by the almoſt 
unexampled opportunities which he had of arriving at perfec- 
tion a. He was apt to ſhow too little attention to ſome, too 

much 


Letters to his Son, Vol. II. fon. And indeed they are ſo plain 
F. 305,—-Maty's Memoirs, &c. Sect. and clear, that they require but a 


P. 193. . * very moderate degree of under- 
n Letters to his Son, Vol. II. * flanding, either to comprehend or 
P. 308, * practiſe them. This view of mine, 
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vourite object of mine, to make * Harte's afterwards, and your own 
you as perfect as the imperfettions application, have more than an- 
RI TEE I 
» VIC r I p * E : u 0 - 
* nor expence in your education; * heve, will anſwer even my wiſhes. 
convinced that Education, more All that remains for me then to 
' than nature, is the cauſe of that * wiſh, to recommend, to inculcate 
great difference which we ſee in to order, and to inſiſt upon is 
the characters of men. While good-breeding ; without which, all 
vou were a child, I endeavoured * your other qualifications will be 
; 7 — your! heart 2 to : ame, unadorned, and, to a certain 
; n Tn co ef ; . * * 
ande \ ar, an ch reaſon to 
en LI Senn, oo rn ty 
e cient.— r you, fro 
; _ got, like pour grammar rules, * beginning, ha _ to make you 
, ly by rote, are now, I am per- * ſhine equally in the learned and in 
ſuaded, fixed and confirmed by rea - the polite world, I would wiſh 
* 
you 
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much contempt to many; and in his general behaviour he diſco. 
vered a propenſity to diſapprove, an inclination to diſpute with 
ſharpneſs, and to ſupport bis own opinion in a peremptory way. 
To correct theſe faults, and to give him that ſociability, that gen- 
tleneſs of manners, and univerſal politeneſs which every well-bred 
man ought to have, Lord Cheſterfield had, in the courſe of his 
letters, exhauſted all that his own fertile mind could ſuggeſt, and 
had borrowed from others whatever he thought might be uſeful to 
him; and finally, by thruſting him into the beſt companies at Pa- 
ris, he flattered himſelf that he ſhould ſucceed in his attempt: 
But though Mr. Stanhope's ſtay in this city conſiderably improved 
his air and addreſs, yet when he returned to England, for the firſt 
time, his father had the mortification to find him very defective in 
thoſe points wherein he wiſted to ſee him excel. 

During this viſit, which was but for two or three months, Lord 
Cheſterfield endeavoured to make his ſon acquainted with not only 
the purity, but the elegancy of the Englith language, in both 
which, he was, at that time, deficient ; and to give him ſome in- 
fight into the conſtitution of this country, of which he then knew 
leſs, than of moſt other countries in Europe; but, above all, he 
laboured to carry him forward in the knowledge and praftice 
of that important and neceſſary art, the art of pleaſing : Nor 
were his pains in this reſpect, wholly fruitleſs ; for he had the 
ſatis faction to ſee him ſet out for Paris, improved a good deal in 
thoſe graces which he was determined, if pcflible, to give him in 
perfection {o). 

But whilſt his Lordſhip was thus earneſtly engaged in the noble 
employment of educating his fon, he did not ſuffer his attention to 
be wholly diverted from publick and national concerns, He had 
always the honour, as well as the intereſt of his country at heart; 
and in conſequence of theſe views, he brought a bill into the 


Houſe of Lords, in the year 1751, tor correcting and reforming 


the 


I cannot conceive where he picked 
them up. I preſently ſet about 
rubbing off his ruſt, and I believe 
you will find I have not quite loſt 


© you to be the o homo, homme * 

: — You are nearer it, if 

* you pleaſe, than ever any body was * 

* at your age; and if you will but 

* exert your whole attention to your * my labour, though I confeſs he 15 

* ſtudies in the morning, and to your * very far from being what we wiſh 

* addreſs, manners, air, and teurnure, * him to be. He holds himſelf bet- 

in the evenings, you will be the * ter, enters a room better, does not 

man I wiſh you, and the man that * kick his feet about ſo much, and 

is rarely ſeen. Letters to his Son, has broke himſelf of many of thoſe 

Vol. II. Lett. 168, 162. pretty tricks he had learnt at ſchool, 
0) * I muſt own, ſays his Lord» and fad ſince cultivated in the 

{tp to a lady of high rank, in France, company of the bears he had the 


'towhom he had particularly recom- misfortune to meet with in his tra- 


mended his fon, * your little embaſ- 
* ſador ſtruck me prodigiouſſy at firſt 
* fight, not by his graceful appear- 


* ance, but by his air and manners, 


* vels. What gives me ſome hopes , 
that he is now ſenſible of what 1 
wanting.* — Miſcellaneous Works, 
Vol. II. Boek I. Lett. 62. 
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the Julian Calendar, and for adopting the Gregorian; and not- 
withitanding the difficulties which lay in the way of this neceſſary 
reformation, he ſucceeded in his undertaking /p). The advan- 
tages reſulting from the alteration are many and great; and for 
the enjoyment of them we are indebted to the induſtry and reſolu- 
tion of Lord Cheſterfield. . 
Hitherto the ſtate of his Lordſhip's health, though often inter- 
rupted by fits of giddineſs, had not deprived him of thoſe ſocial 
enjoyments in which he _—_— ; but about this time, a diſorder, 
unhappily hereditary in his family, began to ſeparate him from the 
pleaſures of Society, at an age when (as he himſelf obſerves) he 
had no pleaſures but thoſe left {q ). He felt the firſt ſymptoms of 
Deafneſs with a kind of horror, and when they increaſed upon 
him, he tried every method for his cure, that was recommended 
to him, firſt by regular phyficians, and afterwards by empiricks ; 
but the attempts of both proving unſucceſsful, he at length gave 
up all hopes of recovery, and, knowing his place, formed his plan 
accordingly, He found that he belonged no more to ſocial life, 
which, when he quitted the ſcenes of publick buſineſs, he flattered 
himſelf would have been the comfort of his declining years; and 
as that was not given him, he ſtruck ſociety out of his plan, ſup- 
plying its place as well as he could, with the quiet — of 
reading, writing, walking, riding, and gardening ; though he 
found and lamented that all theſe together {till left a great void, 
into which wearineſs and regret would flip, in ſpite of bis utmoſt 
endeavours to baniſh them. But though he ſometimes felt himſelf 
weary of his diſagreeable ſituation, yet this wearineſs was not, as 
it commonly is, attended with melancholy ; and deaf as he was, 
he tells us that he would not have changed the interior quiet and 
tranquillity of his mind, for the full polleſion of all the objects of 
his former purſuits. ** I know their futility,” ſays he, and 
« 1 know now, that one can only find real happineſs within 
one's ſelf C). 


. 2. 1 = 


See a particular account of * fart myſelf,” ſays he, with the 
this affair in his Lord{hip's * Let- © reflettion, that I did not loſe the 
** ters to his Son,” Vol. III. Lett. power, till after I had very near 
215, * loſt the defire of hearing. — 

(q) Letters to his Son, Val. III. deen long and voluntarily deaf to 
tt. 256. * the voice of ambition, and to the 
(r) T tis refignation to his lot, his * noiſeof buſineſs, fo that I loſe no- 
Lordſhip imputed partly to that na- thing upon that head; and when I 
tural channel of diſpoſition, * conſider how much of my life is 


1 
4 

| which inclined him to view things a paſt, and how little ot it, accord- 
« 


in their moſt comfortable light, and © iog to the courſe of nature, re- 
not unavailingly to repine at an mains, I can almoſt perſuade my- 
thiog that — not be retrieved; * ſelf that I am no loſer at all.—I 
and partly to that degree of philolo- * have enjoyed all the pleaſures of 
phy which he had acquired by long * this world, and conſequently know 
experience of the world. * I com- * their futility, and do not regret 

their 


— et 


”— - 
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In the midſt of this philoſophical retirement, however, Lord 
Cheſterfield's thoughts were chiefly employed on the future fortunes 
of his ſon, whoſe improvement in every thing amiable and uſeful 
he had conſtantly at heart, and whom he longed to eſtabliſh in ſome 
of thoſe publick ſtations for which he had been educated with ſuch 

articular attention, With this view he had ſent him again to 
Paris, where, during his former reſidence in that city, he had been 
employed in Lord Albemarle's bureau ; and the honour of the 
ſame employment under that Embaſſador being now likewiſe pro- 
cured for him, he was thus brought acquainted with the outlines, 
and firſt routine of buſineſs, and prepared for higher depart- 
ments {s). At the ſame time his Lordſhip was extremely aſſiduous 
in forniſhing him with the beſt directions that his own long expe- 
rience —_ ſapply, for diſcharging his truſt in the moſt proper 
manner, and gradually acquiring all that {kill and addreſs which 
would enable him to hs a conſpicuous figure in the great ſcenes of 

publick life. 
After 


their loſs. Iappraiſe them at their 
real value, Which in tiuth is very 
low, whereas thoſe who have not 
experienced, always over - tate, 
them. They only ſee their gay 
outſide, and are dazzled with their 
Fore ; but I have been behind the 
cenes. It 1s a common notion, 
and hike many common ones, a 
very falſe one, that thoſe, who * rience in this caſe is neceſlary for 
have led a life of pleaſute and bu- © conviction, though perhaps at the 
ſineſs, can never be eaſy in retire- © expence of ſome morality, —Miſ- 
ment; whereas I am perſuaded cellaneous Works, Vol. II. Book 
that they are the only people who II. Lett. 51. Book III. Lett. 22, 41. 
can, if they have any ſenſe, and , Lord Cheſterfield appears, 
reflection. They can look back ſays Dr. Maty, * from ſome of his 
oculo rrretorto (without an evil eve) * — to have been deſirous of 
upon what they from knowledge * introducing his ſon into the family 
deſpiſe; others have always a han- of the young Prince of Wales, 
kering after what they are not ac- * [his preſent Majeſty], which was 
quainted with. I look upon all * eſtabliſhed ſoon after his father's 
that has paſſed, as one of thoſe ro- death. Ihave beeninformed, he adds 
mantic dreams that opium com- * that there had been ſome thoughts 
monly occaſions, and I do by no * of appointing our Earl governor to 
means deſire to repeat the nauſeous the young Prince; and I am au- 
doſe, for the ſake of the fugitive * thorizedby ſome reſpettable friends 
dream.—When I ſay that I have * to ſay, that, notwithſtanding ſome 
no regret (he adds), I do not mean * repreſentations, he would have 
that I have no remorſe ; for a life been prevailed yu to accept of 
either of buſineſs, or, {till more, * this employment. Iam not equally 
of pleaſure, never was, and never * well informed what was the reaſon 
will be, a ſtate of innocence. But that this event never took place, 
Goo, who knows the ſtrength of * and that he did not ſucceed in pro- 
human paſſions, and the weakneſs * curing an eſtabliſhment for his ſon 
* of human reaſon, will, it is to be in the young Prince's houſhold.” 
© hoped, rather mercitally pardon, — Memoirs, &c. Se. VI. P. 198. 


than juſtly puniſh, acknowledged 
errors. I have been as wicked and 
as vain, though not ſo wile as So- 
lomon ; but am now at laſt wiſe 
enough to feel and atteſt the truth 
of his reflection, that all N 
and vexation of ſpirit. This trut 

is never ſufficiently diſcovered or 
felt by mere (ſpeculation ; expe- 
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Aſter paſſing ſome time at Paris, Mr. Stanhope was adviſed by 


his father to make an excurſion into Germany, and to go from 
Court to Court, for the ſake of that improvement which an attentive 
traveller muſt neceſſarily derive from ſuch a tour. Accordingly he 
quitted France, in the ſummer of the year 1752, and began his 

rogreſs, which was left, in a great meaſure, to his own diſcretion ; 
his father only requiring him to make ſome ſtay at Hanover, 
where the King then was, and not to fail of arriving, by Chriſt- 
mas, at Berlin, which, in his Lordſhip's opinion, was, at that time, 
the politeſt, the moſt ſhining, and the moſt uſeful Court in Europe 
for a young man to viſit, and where it ſeemed neceſſary for him to 
ſpend, atleaſt, two or three months 7%; 

During this excurſion, his father's letters, filled with the moſt 
ſalutary admonitions, and preſcribing the moſt excellent rules for 
his conduct in every reſpect, followed him from Court to Court; but 
more particularly was Lord Cheſterfield anxious for his reception 
at Hanover, as he plainly foreſaw, that the character which he 
could acquire there would, more or leſs, be that which would abide 
by him for the reſt of his life. You will be tried and judged 
« there,” ſays his Lordihip, “ not as a Boy, but as a Man; 
« and from that moment, there is no appeal for Character: it is 
te fixed (u).” 

With the niceſt precaution, therefore, did he lay down thoſe 
particular directions for his behaviour at that Court, which his 
own intimate knowledge of the character of his Majeſty, and of the 
principal perſons about him, enabled him to give; and his fon 
ſeems to have put them in practice with becoming attention, for 
he was received at Hanover in a manner far exceeding his father's 
expectations (wv), 

In conſequence of this gracious reception, he continued there a 
confiderable time; and when he took his leave, inſtead of purſuin 
his intended route to Berlin, he ſet out for Bruſſels (w ), where his 
father's accompliſhed friend, Mr. Dayrolles, was now Miniſ- 
ter and Commiſſary Plenipotentiary.— Lord Cheſterfield was in 
hopes, that by ſpending a winter with him, being introduced to 
that Court, and employed in his office, he would have had an op- 
portunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the life of a 
courtier, and that of a man of buſineſs ; but unfortunately, the 
prime miniſter at Bruſſels, a proud Italian, being informed of 
Mr. Stanhope's illegitimacy, inſiſted upon his not appearing 

I 2 at 


t Letters to his Son, Vol. III. then at Berlin; but from his Lord- 


ett. 149, 250. ſhip's letters to Mr. Dayrolles, it 
u Ibid. appears that he arrived at Bruſſels in 
(v) Letters to his Son, Vol. III. the beginning of this month, whence 
ett. 236. he returned to Paris, and from 


(w) In the collefiion of Lord thence, aiter a ſhort ſtay, to London. 
Cheſterfield's Letters to his Son, —Lettersto his Son, Vol. III. Lett. 
there is one, dated October the.gth, r Works, Vol. 
1752, which ſuppoſes Mr. Stanhope II. Book II. Leit. 73, 76, 77+ 
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at Court {x ).—In conſequence of this diſappointment, Mr. Stan- 
hope deſired to go again to Paris, which his father very willingly 
conſented to, as he was received there in the beſt companies, and 
employed by Lord Albemarle in the moſt ſecret correſpondence, 
He was therefore in the way to improve himſelf ſtill more in the 
knowledge of the world, and to acquire thoſe manners and graces 
which were ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary ro his making a figure in 
publick life. | 

This incident likewiſe made Lord Cheſterfield ſtill more deſi- 
rous than before, that the Duke of Newcaſtle's propoſal for his 
ſon's appointment to the place of Reſident at Venice might take 

lace ; as he foreſaw that ſuch a promotion, together with a ſeat 
in Parliament, which he hoped to procure for him without delay, 
would put an end to all theſe diſcuſſions. His Lordſhip was alfo 
highly pleaſed with the proſpect of his ſon's being fixed in a city, 
where from the variety of travellers of different nations who reſort 
thither, he might have acquired that deſire of pleaſing, which was 
the only thing he then ſeemed to want. His diſappointment was 
therefore proportionably ſevere, when, after eight months ſolicita- 
tion, the King at laſt abſolutely refuſed to appoint the young man, 
alledging the circumſtance of his birth as the reaſon (. 

Mr. Stanhope was now returned from Paris, on a viſit to his 
father, who found him improved in his figure, manners, and ad- 
dreſs, but ſtill thought him far from being the graceful, ſociable, 
amiable man he withed him to be. With a view, therefore, to 
correct his careleſsneſs and inattention, as ſoon as Lord Cheſter- 
field had loſt all hopes of the Reſidentſl. ip, he ſent him firſt to 
Holland, and then to ſome Courts of Germany, 3n hopes that the 


formal etiquette of theſe Courts would engage him to pay a ſtricter 


regard. to thoſe little duties of ſociety which he had hitherto too 
much neglected; and as he was not likely to meet with many of 
his countrymen in this tour, his Lordſhip flattered himſelf, that 
the chief obſtacles which had obſtructed his ſon's improvement 


would now be removed {z). 
Whilſt Mr. Stanhope was thus engaged, Lord (heſterfield's 


. deafneſs increaſing every day diſqualified him more d more for 


ſociety ; and in the beginning of the year 1754, having been 
afflicted for two or three months with a very ſevere rheumatick 


gout, his Lordſhip yielded to the advice of his phyſicians, who 
perſuaded 


{x) This affected the feeling heart vour to counterbalance the diſadvan- 
of Mr. Dayrolles ſtill more than tage of his birth by ſuperior merit 
that of Lord Cheſterfield, who con- and knowledge. — Memoars, & 
trolled the warmth of his friend on Sett, VI. P. 201. — Malſcellaneous 
the cccafion, and obſerved to him Works, Vol. II. Book II. Lett. 77- 
very juſtly, that perſons in Mr. 6 Memoirs, &c. Sea, VI. 


Stanhope's ſituation muſt ſometimes P. 202, 
expect dilagreeable things of that (2, Miſcellaneous Works, Vol. 


kind, and that the beſt uſ- he could II. Book I. Lett, 72. 
make of this incident, vas to endea- 9 
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perſuaded him to try the effects of a journey to Aix la Chapelle, 
and Spa, being of opinion that it would reſtore his health and 
ſpirits, and perhaps relieve his deafneſs. Accordingly he ſet our 
in the month of April, and viſiting his friend Mr. Dayrolles, in 
his way, he was afterwards favoured with the company of that 
gentleman and his lady, at Spa, Here likewiſe his ſon met him by 
appointment, and after a ſtay of two months, they returned toge- 
ther to 2 — (a). 

His ſon having now obtained a ſeat in Parliament, Lord Cheſ- 
terfield, who was extremely anxious for his ſucceſs, took infinite 
pains to prepare him for his firſt appearance as a ſpeaker ; and Mr. 
Stanhope ſucceeded tolerably well upon the whole, though in the 
courſe of his ſpeech he was thrown into ſuch confuſion, that he was 
obliged to ſtop for ſome time, and when he recovered himſelf ſuf- 
ficiently to proceed, it was evident that he neither ſaid all, nor 
perhaps what he at firſt intended. This accident did not ſurpriſe 
his Lordſhip, nor was he indeed much concerned at it, remem- 
bering his own feelings in that fituation, Mr. Stanhope, howe- 
ver, was exceedingly mortihed upon the occafion ; and notwith- 
ſtanding his father uſed every argument in his power to ſhew him 
that he was chagrined without reaſon, and to inſpire him with 
confidence and courage to make ſomeother attempt, it does not 
appear that he ever — again in the Houſe (6). 

Some time after this, Lord Cheſterfield was admitted a free fo- 
reign member of the Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres 
at Paris; in return for which unexpected honour, he was obliged 
to write many letters to individuals, and one to the Academick 
Body, which was to be a kind of ſpeech ; and I fear,” ſays he, 
* it was of the very worſt kind, for I have been long diſuſed to 
* compliments and declamations (c. —- Indeed the tate of his 

| Lordſhip's 


{a) The writs for a new parlia- * theſe lectures, it would have re- 
ment were now iſſued, and Mr. Stan- called to mind Pericles training up 
hope's election was ſecured. Lord * young Alcibiades.”— Memoirs, &e. 
Chelterſield therefore took the op- Sect. VI. P. 206. 
portunity of their leiſure at Spa to (b) Memoirs, &c. Set, VI. 
give his {on juſt notions of the Eng- P. 2079.—Leters to his Son, Vol. IV. 
liſh conſtitution, and of the part Lett. I.. . 
which he would ſoon be called to (c Miſcellaneous Works, Vol. II. 
bear in the ſervice of the ſtate. No Book III. Lett. 24. 
man certainly,“ lays Dr. Maty, Mr. Bougainville,“ ſays Dr, Ma- 
* was more capable of delivering ty, the ſame gentleman who has 
* thoſe inſtructions in a more capti- * fince diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo much 
* vating or rational manner; and to among the French“, and who was 
* thole who could have aſliſted at not only a man of ſcience, _ 

* allo 


This gentleman ſignalized himſelf ia the laſt war in America, and was ſecond 
in command to Monheur de Montcalm, Governor of Canada, The account of 
his voyage round the world, fince that time, may be ſeen in two publications z 
one by Dom Peruetty, and the other more at large by himſelf. He has ally ſigua - 
lized himſelf in the preſent war, and is railed to the rank ol an Adairal, 
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Lordſhip's health became every day more diſtreſſing. He found 
himſelf by his increaſed deafneſs cut off from ſociety, and forced to 


ſtruggle againſt multiplied infirmities. 


In his intervals of eaſe, 


however, his books, his garden, and his pen, contributed to fill up 
his time; but it was chiefly the laſt which agreeably and uſefully 
employed his vacant hours. In hopes (as he modeſtly expreſſes it) 
of amuſing himſelf, and perhaps entertaining or intorming poſte. 
rity, he had taken with him to Blackheath all the materials neceſ- 
ſary for writing ſome hiſtorical tracts of his own times, which he 
intended to compoſe with the ſtricteſt regard to truth, and none to 

rſons, himſelf not excepted. But finding his mind ill diſpoſed 
— ſuch a work, he did not attempt it, well knowing that whatever 
is not done with inclination and ſpirit, will be very ill done. He 
contented himſelf therefore with the compoſition of Moral and 
Literary Eſſays, with which he occaſionally aſſiſted the Editor of 
the Weekly Paper, entitled, The World C4). 


* alſoof taſte and wit, had been re- 
© commended to Lord Cheſterheld. 
He was ſurpriſed to find 1n that 
nobleman ſuch a variety of know- 
ledge,” and ſuch a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the French lan- 
guage, manners, and literature. 
As he was brother to the ſecretary 
of the Academy of Inſcriptions 
and Belles Lettres at Paris, he ſug- 
eſled to him the idea of electing 
rd Cheſterfield one of their fo- 
reign members, The propoſal was 
firſt intimated to his Lordſhip, and 
upen his acceptance, the appoint- 
ment was made, and a letter was 
written to him in the name of that 
learned body. This drew from him 
a letter of thanks which he com- 
municated to me in Engliſh, and 
for the tranſlation of which he 


did me the honour to borrow my 


It is obſervable that in his letters 
to the Biſhop of Waterford, upon 
this be and Cheſterficld takes 
no notice of this laſt circumſtance, 
but ſpeaks of his letter to the Aca- 
demy as if it had been entirely his 
own compoſition. * It was wrote,” 
ſays his Lordſhip, invita Minerva, 
and is the poor offspring of a rape 
« upon my relutant mind. You 
* will find that its = merit is its 
* being pretty correct French.“ — 
Memoirs, &c. Sect. VI. P. 207. 


In 


Miſcellaneous Works, Vol. II. 
Book III. Lett. 25, 26. 
N. 4 This Paper was ſet on foot by 
r. Moore, the ingenious Author of 
the Fables for the Female Sex,“ 
and of the bay am of the Gameſ- 
* ter.” He ſoon met with aflil- 
tance from numerous correſpon- 
dents, and, as he informs us, in the 
dedication of one of his volumes to 
Soame Jenyns, Eſq; (who was him- 
ſelf a writer in i the“ World” 
became the only faſhionable vehicle, 
in which men of tank and genius 
choſe to convey their ſentiments to 
the public. Lord Cheſterfield was 
one of theſe ; but, as he ſent his firſt 
paper to the publiſher without auy 
notice from whence it came, it un- 
derwent but a ſlight inſpection, and 
was very near being excluded on ac- 
count of its length. This geglect 
would have ſtopped any future com- 
munications ; — fortunately Lord 
Lyttleton happening to call at Mr. 
Dodſle y's, this paper was ſhewn to 
him. He immediately knew the 
hand, and flill more the manner of 
writing, of the noble Author. Mr. 
Moore, being informed of this diſ- 
covery, read the manuſcript more 
attentively, diſcerned its beauties, 
and thought proper not only to pub- 
liſh it directly, but to introduce it 
with an apology for the delay, and a 
compliment to the author, 
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In the mean time, though our noble Earl took bat little ſhare 
in political tranſactions, or parliamentary debates (e), yet he was 
far from being indifferent to either. He had the intereſt of his 
country ſtill at heart, and in his epiſtolary correſpgndence we find 
him communicating his thoughts concerning publick affairs with 
the utmoſt freedom, or rather hazarding his conjectures; for 
when he reflected on his own fituation, retired from the councils, 
and in a great meaſure from the ſociety of the principal men in 
power, and precluded by his deafneſs from one of tie beſt means 
of information, he could not help ſmiling at his own weakneſs, in 
offering his opinions on matters, of which he could form no 
competent judgment Y. 

is own political career being thus cloſed, his Lordſhip was ex- 
tremely defirous of ſeeing his fon enter upon that courſe which he 
himſelf had finiſhed with honour; and it was not long before his 
wiſhes were gratified, for in the year 1757, Mr. Stanhope was ſent 
in a publick character to Hamburgh, the reſidence at that time of 
ali the principal perſons of thoſe parts of the Empire, which either 
were, or ſeemed likely to be, the ſeat of war. His father's letters, 
fraught with excellent inſtructions and admonitions, followed him 
without delay; and though they were of a different turn from 
thoſe of former periods, they ſhew no leſs anxiety for his ſucceſs. 
Lord Cheſterfield's principal aim, at this time, was to procure for 
his ſon an appointment to the Court of Berlin ; and he omitted 
no opportunity of exhorting him to recommend himſelf, by dili- 
gence, activity, and addreſs, to thoſe who had it in their power to 
promote him. Nor were theſe exhortations thrown away ; for his 
Lordſhip had the pleaſure to find, that his ſon ſet out remarkably 
well, acquitting himſelf not only with the approbation of the Mi- 
niſtry, but to the perſonal ſatisfaction of the King /g). 

The ill ſtate of Mr. Stanhope's health, however, as well as ſome 
other reaſons, made him wiſh to return home, for ſome months, in 
the year 1758, and in the ſummer of the following year ; but he 
was both tunes diſappointed : He could not be ſpared from Ham- 
burgh ; a reaſon ſo flattering for him, that his father conſidered it 
4 a ſufficient compenſation for his abſence (0. His health 

18 nevertheleſs 


Lord Cheſterfield's papers are diſ- though without preparation, in de- 
unguiſhed in the table of the names fence of his opinion. He ſhone as 
0! the authors, at the end of the uſual ; but this exertion fatigued 
lourth volume, by four aſteriſks. him ſo much, that he was obliged to 
—Miſcellaneous Works, Vol. I. be carried home immediately after, 
T. 118, and never again appcared as a ſpeaker 

In the year 1755, when the in the Houſe. — Memoirs, &c. 
lubſidiary treaties with the courts of Seft. VI. P. 209. 

Ruſſia and Heſſe-Caſſel were ſub- {/) Letters to Mr. Dayrolles — 
Mitted to the conſideration of Par- Milcellageous Works, Vol. II. 


lament, and excited great debatesin Book II. 


both Houſes, Lord Cheſterfield who (g Letters to bis Son, Vol, IV, 
proved of the firſt as much as he Lett. 283. 


— 
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nevertheleſs growing worſe and worſe, all other conſideration 
gave way : Leave was aſked and obtained for him to come 
home, in Autuma 1759, and he continued in London till the end 
of the war, 

In the ſummer of the year 1763, he went in a publick character, 
to Ratiſbon, where, however, his ſtay was very ſhort ; for in the 
Autumn he was called home by the Miniſtry, to attend the enſuing 
Seſſion of Parliament, for which they thought it neceſſary to collect 
their whole force. Lord Cheſterfield; though not much pleaſed 
with this ſummons, recommended (agreeably to his conſtant 
maxim) a ready and obliging ſubmiſſion to it; which ſeems to have 
bad its intended effect; for, his ſon was appointed Envoy. 
Extraordinary to the Court of Drefden, whither he repaired 
at the concluſion of the Seſſion; and not long after his arrival, he 
vacated his ſeat in Parliament, at the requeſt of the Miniſtry, who 
were ſtill hard preſſed, From this time, therefore, to the latter end 
of the year 1766, he continued in Germany; and this, reſidence 
appears to have completed the ruin of his conſtitution. His health, 
which in all fituations was delicate, ſeems to have been quite 
overcome by the German winters ; and he was obliged, in 1766, 
to have recourſe firſt to the waters of Baden, and then to a tour 
into the ſouth of France, The Earl, who watched over him per- 
petually as his guardian angel, expreſſes great anxiety in his letters 
upon theſe occaſions, and ſeems with difficulty to conceal ſome 
forebodings of the event. Mr. Stanhope, however, in the follow- 
ing ſpring, either found, or fancied that he found himſelf well 
enough to return to Dreſden, which he accordingly did, in the 
month of May; and his perſuaſion in this reſpect was ſo ſtrong, 
that notwithſtanding he was again attacked by his diſorder, he 
thought himſelf able ro paſs the winter at that Court. But being 
diſappointed in theſe ſanguine expectations, he was obliged to quit 
Dreſden, and repair again to the ſouth of France, whence he never 
returned. The laſt letter that Lord Cheſterfield wrote to him 1s 
dated the 17th of October, 1768; and it is full of the mot 
tender anxiety for his welfare, and of his alarms upon receiving 
information that his complaint was of a dropſical nature. This wa 
actually the caſe. Every medical aſſiſtance was tried in vain to re- 
licve him; and he died, ata houſe in the country near Avignon, on 
the 16th of November, 1768. 

The effect ct this role upon Lord Cheſterfield was ſuch 2. 
might have been expected; and he received it, at a time when hs 
infirmities rendered him leſs capable of ſupporting it. The frat? 
of his health was now become very critical. From the year 1755, 

bis rheumatick complaints, and the giddineſs in his head had bez1 
increaſing, and he had more than one ſevere illneſs. The mean, 
however, that were uſed for his recovery, being attended with ſuc. 
ceſs, his health was, at intervals, better than he had reaſon to &- 
pett; and yet, notwithſtanding the natural chearfulneſs and live 
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neſs of his diſpoſition, we find him ſpeaking of it, in general, in 
terms that border on diſguſt and deſpondency (7). 

In a condition ſo very unequal to the ſhock, Lord Cheſterfield 
received the news of Mr. Stanhope's death; an only and molt 
tenderly beloved ſon, on whoſe education the utmoſt care and at- 
tention had been beſtowed ; of whoſe ſucceſs in life the fondeſt 
expectations had been formed; and for whoſe fake chiefly his fa- 
ther ſeemed now to ſupport the remaining burden of a joyleſs 
exiſtence. The affliction of itſelf was ſufficient, but it was greatly 
appravated by another piece of intelligence which accompanied 
it; for it was announced by à lady, who took this firſt opportunity 
of acquainting Lord Cheſterfield, that ſhe had been married to 
Mr. Stanhope ſeveral years, and had two children by him, who 
were then with her. Whatever his Lordſhip's feelings might be, 
at receiving this authentick information of a clandeſtine engage- 
ment contracted by his fon ſo lang before, concealed with ſo much 
art and induſtry, and braught to light at ſuch au inſtant, he did not 
confound the innocent with the guilty. He took upon himſelf the 
care ct providing for the children, and informed Mrs. Stan- 

VOL. X. 3. hope, 


iLife,“ ſays his Lordſhip to * but on the contrary, many fears, 
his venerable friend, the Biſhop of * from it. None of tne primitive 


Waterford, * 1s neither a burthen 
* nor a plealure to me; but a cer- 
* tain degree of ennu necellarily at- 
* tends that neutral Rate, which 
* makes me very willing to part 
* with it, when He who placed me 
* here, thinks fit to call me away.— 
* When I reflect, however, upon 
* the poor remainder of my life, I 
* look upon 1t asa burthen that mult 
* every day grow heavier and hea- 
vier, from the vatural progreſhog 
* of phyſical ills, the uſual compa- 
uious of increaling years* ; and my 
* rcalon tells me that I ſhould with 
* for the end of it, but inſhaQ, often 
* ſtronger than reaſon, and perhaps 
oſtenet in the right, makes me take 
* all proper methods to put it off. 
* This 1nnate ſentiment alone makes 
* me bear life with patience, for 1 
* allure you I have no farther hopes, 


lower, I might have been taxed. 


- 
- Lo „ - 


Anachoretes in the Thebais could 
be more detached from life than I 
ain, I conſider it as one who is 
wholly unconcerned in it, and even 
when I reflect upon what I have 
{een, what I have heard, and what 
I have done 1 1 I can hardly 

erſuade myſelf that all that frivo- 
2 hurry and buſtle, and pleaſures 
of the world, had any — but 
they ſeem to have been the dreams 
of reſtleſs nights. This philoſo- 
phy, however, I thank God, nei- 
ther makes me four nor melancho- 
lic; I fee the folly and abſurdity 
of mankind, without indignation 
or peeviſhueſs. I wiſh gem wiler, 
and conſequently betteFthan they 
Dare.“ — Leiters to the Biſhop of 
Watcrtord.— Miſcellaneous Works, 
Vol. II. Book III. Lei. 39, 
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* © Phyſical ills,” ſays his Lordſhip, elſewhere, * are the taxes laid upon this 
wretched life ; ſome are taxed higher, and fome lower, but all pay ſomething. 
My philoſophy teaches me to reflect how much higher, rather than how much 
How geutle are my phylical ills, compared 


with the exquiſite torments of gout, ſtone, &c. !—1 neither murmur nor deſpair. 
The lot of millions of mv fellow creatures is ill worſe than mire, Exquiſite 
pins of the body; and ſtill greater of the mind coolpire to torture many of 
them, I thank God I am free from beth; and though the greater ſufferings of 
any of my feliow creatures will never be the lealt comfort to me under m unc, 
11 1 conlider the pri vation of thoſe ills as a real good.” 
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hope, that ſhe ſhould be exonerated from the expence of their 
maintenance, 


Lord Chetterficld's deareſt hopes being thus defeated, he en- 
deavoured to fill up the vacancy by an attention truly becoming 
his character and rank. He had, in the year 1767, adopted the 
ſon of his kinſman, Mr. Stanhope of Mansfield, heir to the title, 
but not to the eſtates; and at this advanced time of life, he ſuper- 
intended the education of his ſucceſſor, with uncommon care, and 
even anxiety. A proper perſon was made choice of, to accompany 
the young gentleman in his travels; and notwithſtanding his in- 
firmities, his Lordſhip kept up a regular correſpondence with 
him (+). Theſe infirmities were daily increaſing, and the effects 
of that ſlow and gradual progreſs towards diffolution, which his 
Lordſhip had experienced for many years, became more and more 
viſible //). In this declining ſtate, he had alſo the additional 
misfortune of being afflicted with a ſtubborn inflammation in his 
eyes, which rendering him incapable of reading and writing, fre- 
quently deprived him of the only amuſement he had left; and his 
tears upon this occaſion, leſt he ſhould totally loſe the bleſſing of 
ſight, are expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt terms. The faculties of his 


mind, however, were not ſo ſenſibly impaired as might have been 
expected ; 


time, I am thankful that I feel none 
of -thoſe torturing ills, which fre- 
quently attend- the laſt Rage of 
life, and I flatter myſelf, chat 1 
ſhall go off quictly, but I am ſure 
with reſignation. —My tay in this 
world cannot be long: GoD, who 
placed me here, only knows when 
he will order me out of it ; but 
whenever he does, I ſhall moſt 
willingly obey his command, I 
wait for it, imploring the mercy of 
my Creator, and deprecating his 
juſtice. The beſt of us muſt truſt 
lo the former, and dread the latter. 
I think I am not afraid of my 
journey's end, but will not anſwer 
for myſelf, when the object draws 
very near, and is very ſure. For 
when one does ſce death near, let 
the beſt or the worſt people lay 
what they pleaſe, it is a ſerious 
conſideration. The Divine attri- 
bute of Mercy, which gives us 
comfort, cannot make us forget, 
nor ought it, the attribute of Jul 
tice, which muſt blend ſome fears 
with our hopes.'— Letters to the 
Biſhop of Waterford. —Miſcella- 
ncous Works, Vol. II. Book III. 


{k) Theſe letters have not yet ap- 
peared, under any ſanction of au- 
thori:y ; but the principle of them 
is ſo noble, and the end propoſed ſo 
becoming the dignity of a great 
name, that it is hoped they will not 
always be withheld from the public, 
Memoirs, &c. Seck. VI. P. 222. 

Of this correſpondence fourteen 
letrers have been publiſhed in a 
Third Volume of Loid Cheſter- 
feld's Miſcellancous Works, print- 
ed, in quarto, in the year 1778. 

(1) * My health,” fays his Lordſhip, 
in anſwer to the kind inquiries of 
his friend, the Biſhop of Waterford, 
© 18 always bad, though ſometimes 
© better and ſometimes worſe; and 
my Gdeafacls deprives me of the 
comforts of ſociety, which other 
people have in their illneſſes, This, 
ou mult allow, is an unfortunate 
— end of my life, and conſe- 
quently a tireſome one; but J 
mult own too, that it is a fort of 
balance to the tumultuous and 
imaginary pleaſures of the former 
part of it. I conſider my preſent 
wretched old age as a juſt compen- 
{ation for the ſollies, not to ſay 
* fins, of my youth. At the fame 
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expected; and though, from the death of his ſon, his Lordſhip 
was almoſt entirely denied to the world, ſeldom appearing in pub- 
lick, and aſſociating _ with a few friends, yet he did not wholly 
withdraw his attention from publick tran ſactions, or private con 
cerns, In his epiſtolary correſpondence, he ſtill occafionally touched 
upon political matters, and he ſuperintended the education of his 
adopted ſucceſſor, to tne end of his life; which was now not very 
remote. Weakneſs and decrepitude advanced continually upon 
him ; and in the ſummer of the year 1772, he was ſeized with a 
diarrhza which baffled the beſt endeavours of the medical art, 
This ſymptom continued more or leſs troubleſome ever after, and 
was in the end the cauſe of his death. He was afflicted with no 
other illneſs, and he remained to the laſt free from all manner of 
pain, enjoying his ſurpriſing memory and preſence of mind to 
his lateſt breath, which he reſigned with perfect compoſure, on the 
24th of March, 1773. 


Thus,“ ſays the ingenious Author of thoſe entertaining and 
inſtructive Memoirs, to which we have been ſo much indebted, 
„died PHILIP DoRuER STANHOPE, Earl of Cheſterfield, a 
te nobleman unequalled in his time, for variety of talents, bril- 
* liancy of wit, politeneſs, and elegance of converſation. At 
once a man of pleaſure and of buſineſs ; yet never ſuffering the 
former to encroach upon the latter. His Embaſly in Holland 
« marks his ſkill, dexterity, and addreſs, as an able Negotiator. 
His Adminiſtration in Ireland, where his name is ſtill rever- 
ed by all ranks and orders of men, indicates his integrity, vigi- 
* lance, and found policy as a Stateſman, His Speeches in Par- 
iament fix his reputation, as a diftinguiſhed Orator, in a refined 
and uncommon ſpecies of eloquence, His conduct in public 
life was upright, conſcientious, and ſteady : in private, friendly 
and affectionate: in both, pleaſant, amiable, and conciliating.— 
© Theſe were his excellencies ;—let thoſe who ſurpaſs hun, ſpeak 
* of his defects (. 

K 2 His 


{m) Memoirs, &c. Seq, VI. 


225. 

This ſketch of the character of 
the Earl of Cheſterfield is juſtified 
by the account we have given of his 
life, But perhaps, (allowing for the 
partiality of felf-love,) the moſt 
farſhed and ſtriking picture of his 
Lordſhip might be drawn, by collect- 
ng the traits which he himſelf has 
icattered throughout his writings, 
particularly his epiſtolary correl- 
1 and more elpecially his 
Itters to his Son,—* Theſe Let- 


exhibit Lord Cheſterfield to the 
public, as a kind maſter, an anxious 
and atfectionate parent, an engaging 
companion, an obliging friend, a 

olite ſcholar, a fine gentleman, a 
freely wit, an accompliſhed cour- 
tier, a penetrating ſtateſman, a 
compleat man of the world, fur- 
nithed with all the qualitics, and 
adorned with all the graces that 
might promote his intereſt, or fa- 
vour his ambition; equaliy quali- 
hed for buſineſs, or for plealure ; 
for the cabinet, or the drawing- 
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' ters,” lays a refpettable writer, room; for a ſenate, or a private 
ſation ; 
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His Lordſhip was privately interred (agreeably to the direction 
of his Will) in the vault under Audley-Chapel, being the next 
burying-place to Cheſterfield-Houſe, He was ſucceeded in his 
titles and eſtates by Philip Stanhope, Eſq; ſon of his kinſman 
Arthur Stanhope, Eſq; and lineally deſcended from the firſt Earl 
of Cheſterfield 9. 

Not long after his deceaſe, his Lordſhip's epiſtolary correſpon- 
dence with his ſon was preſented to the publick, under the title of 
« Letters written by the late Right Hon, Philip Dormer Sran- 
«© hope, Earl of Cheſterfield, to his Son Philip Stanhope, Eſq; 
© late Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of Dreſden : together 
* with ſeveral other Pieces on various Subjects. Publiſhed by 
«« Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope (/, from the Originals, now in her poſ- 
4 ſeſſion. 'I'wo Volumes, 4to.” {p). 

No modern work, perhaps, has been received with more avidity 
by the publick, than theſe celebrated Letters. The Subject, and 
the Author, naturally and equally excited its attention ; and the 
elegance of the compoſition has certainly juſtified the great ex- 
pectations that were raifted. The general ſcope of theſe Letters 
has already. been ſeen in the courſe of this article ; from which it 
appears, that, beginning with thoſe dawnings of inſtruction which 
are adapted to the capacity of a boy, and riſing gradually by pre- 
cepts and monitions calculated to direct and guard incautious 
youth, they end with the advice and information requiſite to form 
the man ambitious to ſhine as an accompliſhed Courtier, an Orator 
in the Senate { y), or a Miniſter at foreign Courts, But notwith- 
Randing the high opinion that has been generally, and very juſtly, 
entertained of Lord Cheſterfield's Letters, and plan of Education, 
it mult be contelied, that, throughout the whole, there is ſome ap- 

pearance 


Wo cannot help obſerving, 
by the way,” fay the Authors of 
ve Monthly Review, how ex- 
tremely ſolicitous the noble pre- 
* c2ptor appears, to qualify his fon 
* of his maſlerly pencil '—Reilec- © for making an agreeable figure in 
tions Critical and Moral on the * the Houſe of Commons? without 
Letters of the late Earl of Cheſter- once attempting to point out to 
field. Bv Thomas Hunter. M. A. him the great line of his duty 
Vicar of Weaverham, in Cheſhire. * there, or ſhewing him the proper 
8v0. 1776. objects of his attention and regard, 
n) Annual Regiſter, for the vear * not merely as a Senator, but as au 
1794. P. 24. Engliſhman. Here and there, in- 
All the Eſtates that came from the © deed, we meet with a few political 
late Earl to his ſucceſſor were an- hints; but they are ſuch as might 
nexed to the Title by his Will.— be expected from a man emulous 
Memoirs, &c. Sect. VI. Note| 63]. rather of the character of a Ma- 
{o) The widow of Mr. Stannope. che, than of a Hampden, or 2 
% "They hove been reprinted in [ren hard.) — Monthly Review, 
different ſizes, and have gone through Vol. L. P. 463. 
leveral cdidious. 9 


ſtation; for a lady's levee, or a 
congreis of princes. —Such is the 
portrait of the noble Lard, as we 
may collect it thrown oft in !cat- 
tered touches and random ftrokes 
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pearance of a ſelfiſh principle, even in his morality (r). There 
is little or nothing of dignity of ſentiment, good-nature, or gene- 
rofity : A man finiſhed on his plan, however perfectly, will be but 
doo much a man of the world, in which his own interett will al- 
ways be the predominant part (s). The friends of virtue and 
religion have moreover been alarmed and concerned to find, that a 
work, in many reſpects fo well calculated to inſtruct and amuſe, 
ould, at the ſame time, inculcate principles of a very pernicious 
tendency and influence, For it muſt be confeſſed that the noble 
Author has propagated a iyſtem of licentious refinement, which 
i capable of producing the moſt extenſive and laſting injury: 
and which no friend to human ſociety (religion out of the queſ- 
tion) can poſſibly approve. ** Vice,” as Mr. Juſtamond (7) 
well obſerves, ©* can at no time, and under no pretence, become 
any part of a rational education; and, as an anonymous ri. 
ter remarks, ** when this noble, modern Ariſlippus comes to re- 
commend to his young diſciple [his own ſon] to unreſtrained an 
indulgence of his inclinations as the invaſion of another man's 
bed, we ſtart with aſtoniihment, and view the ſeductive, licen- 
tious counſellor with horror («).” This little, however, (and 
it is but little,) may be alledged in his favour ; that he never 
publiched theſe ſentiments, but expreſſed thera only in private let- 
ters, written (as he himielf obſerves) from ©* one man of the 
« world to another.” 

rawing a veil therefore over this part of Lord Cheſterfield”; 
conduct, which was not intended, and ought not, to have been 
expoſed to the publick eye, we ſhall obſerve, that whatever may 
be thought of his morality, in this and in ſome other reſpects, his 
Lordſhip's literary talents were always held in high eſtimation ; 
and accordingly his“ Miſcellaneous Works,” Which made their 
appearance, in the year 1777, in two Volumes, 4to. met with a 
very favourable reception (v. In the following year, a Third 
\ olame was publiſhed, by another Editor, contiſting of pieces, 
wien, though omitted in Dr. Maty's Edition, were judged 
ablolutely neceliary to complete the Works of Lord Chet- 

terheid ; 


— 
* 


- 
* 


— 
— 


LY 
a 


„A ſpirit of meanneſs azad Lord Cheſterfield, particularly the 
' lelifhnefs,? fays Mr. Hunter, * dic- fixth ſection. 
wigs every letter. —But this gen- (u Monthly Review, Vol. L. 
man's ** Rellections“ ſhould be 437. 
a with caution; for his aller- i / The hit volume contains Me- 
de not always well-founded. moins of Lord Cheſterfield, Papers 
lu the warmth of his declamaiton, originally publiſhed in certain 
s laid many things to the charge Weekly Journals, aud ia the World, 
hn noble Author, of which he ſome of his Lordſ{hip's Speeches, 


is priectly innocent. and ſeveral fugitive pieces. The le- 
;/) Annual Regiſter, for the year cond conſiſts of a very large collec- 
1774, P. 238. tion of letters which paſſed between 


Ihe gentleman who put the Lord Cheſterſicld and his tricnds, 
illung hand to the Memoirs 41 
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| * . * 

d; and ſoon after this, the publick was preſented with ano- 
| — pamphlet, entitled, ** Characters by Lord Cheſter. 
} 4 field: Alſo Letters to - Alderman George Faulkner, Dr, 
« Madden, Mr: Sexton, Mr. Derrick, and the Earl of Ar. 
& ran, Intended as an Appendix to his Lordſhip's Miſcellaneous 
« Works,” —All theſe have been reprinted, in four Volumes, 


Octavo. 
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The Life of Dr. BORLASE. 


ILLIAM BORLASE, a very ingenious writer, parti- 
V cularly learned in the antiquities and natural hiſtory of 
his native county, was born at Pendeen, in the pariſh of St. Juſt, 
in Cornwall, in the year 1696, He was deſcended from a very 
ancient family, and was the ſecond fon of John Borlaſe, Eſq; by 
Lydia, the youngeſt daughter of Chriſtopher Harris, Eſq; of 
Hayne, in the county of Devon. Having completed his gramma- 
tical education, at the ſeveral ſchools of Penzance, Plymouth, and 
Tiverton, he was entered at Exeter College, in Oxford, in the 
ear 1713. Here, in due time, he took the degree of Matter of 
Arts; and entering into holy orders, he was, in the year 1722, 
;n{tituted to the Rectory of Ludgvan in Corawall, to which he had 
been preſented by Charles, Duke of Bolton. Ia 1724, he married 
a daughter of the Reverend Mr. Smith, Rector of the pariſhes of 
Cambora and Illuggan ; and in 1732, he was preſented by the 
Lord Chancellor King to the Vicarage of St. Juit, his native pa- 
iſh, where his father had a conſiderable property (a). 

When Mr. Borlaſe was fixed at Ludgvan, which was a retired, 
but delightful fituation, he ſoon recommended himſelf as a paltor, 
2 gentleman, and a man of learning. He diſcharged the duties 
of his profeſſion with punctuality and dignity, and he lived on the 
molt friendly and ſocial terms with the principal gentry of the 
veignbourhood. Being of ap inquiſitive turn, and ative in the 
purſuit of knowledge, he could not ſurvey with inattention or in- 
Gtzrence the peculiar objects which his fituation pointed to his 
view, There were in the pariſh of Ludgvan rich copper works, 
abounding with mineral and metallick foſſils, which Mr. Borlaſe 
collected, from time to time; and his collection gradually increaſ- 
ing, he was encouraged to ſtudy at large the natural hiſtory of his 

gie county. Whilſt he was engaged in this deſign, he could 
avoid being ſtruck with tae numerous monuments of remote 
maquity that are to be met within ſeveral parts of Cornwall, 
d which had hitherto been paſſed over with far leſs examination 

n they deſerved. He theretore enlarged his plan, and deter- 

eto make himſelf as accurately acquainted as poſſible with 
ical learning, and with the religion and cuſtoms of the an- 

cient 


(a) Biograph. Britan, Second Edition. 
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cient Britons, before their converſion to Chriſtianity. In thi: 
undertaking he was encouraged by ſeveral gentlemen of the neigh. 
bourhood, who were men of literature, and lovers of Britiſh anti. 
quities; and, in the year 1748, happening to attend the ordination 
of his eldeſt ſon at Exeter, he commenced an acquaintance with 
the Rev. Dr, Lyttelton, late Biſhop of Carliſle, then come to be 
inſtalled into the Deanery, and the Reverend Dr. Milles, the pre. 
ſent Dean; two gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed eminence for hiſtorical 
and antiquarian knowledge, and who have ſucceflively and wor. 
thily prefided over the Society of Antiquaries. F 

Mr. Borlate's correſpondence with theſe learned and communi. 
cative gent emen was a great encouragement to the proſecution of 
his ſtudies; and in the year 1749, he was elected a Fellow of the 
F oyal Society, after having ſhewn how well he deſerved that ho- 
nour, by communicating an ingenious and curious Eſſay on the 
. Corniſh Cryſtals (4). In the year 1753, our Author having com. 
pleted his manuſcript of the Antiquities of Cornwall, carried it to 
Oxford, where it was printed in one volume, folio, under the title 
of © Antiquities, Hiftorical and Monumental, of the County of 
«« Cornwall. Conſiſting of ſeveral Eſſays on the ancient Inha- 
„ bitants, Druid Superſtition, Cuſtoms and Remains of the mot 
« remote Antiquity in Britain, and the Britiſh iſles, exemplifiel 
and proved by Monuments now extant in Cornwall and the 
« Scilly Iflands; with a Vocabulary of the Cornu-Pritiſh Lan- 

« guage (c).“ This very valuable performance is dedicated u 

the late Sir John St. Aubyn, Bart, who, as well as his father, ha: 

been a great encourager of the deſign. 
Mr. Borlaſe's next Publication was entitled, . Obſervations or 
the ancient and preſent State of the Iſlands of Scilly, and thei: 
Importance to the Trade of Great Britain, in a Letter to tis 
Reverend Charles Lyttelton, L. L. D. Dean of Exeter, an! 
« F. R. 8. — This work, which was printed likewiſe at Oxford, 
and appeared in 1756, in quarto, was an extenſion of a paper tba 
had been read before the Royal Society, entitled,“ An Account 
« of the great Alterations which the Itlands of Scilly have under 
gone, fince the Time of the Antients, who mention them, as u 
* their Number, Extent, and Poſition;“ and which, at the reque! 
of Dr. Lyttelton, was enlarged into a diſtin Treatiſe. 

In the iſlands of Scilly, our Author met with plenty of mar. 
rials to gratify an inquiſitive diſpoſition. With much labour, 200 
not without much hazard, he traced, in thoſe iſlauds, and deſcribe! 
ſeveral remarkable monuments of antiquity, His conjectures cou 
cerning them are ingenious, and generally well ſupported ; 7 


„ 
- 


{b) Abndgment of the Philoſo- ſame form, was publiſhed, at Lo 
tical 1 rantfattions, by Martyn, don, in 1769, with ſeveral 1mprot 
Vol. X. Pant I. P. 642, &c. ments by the Author; to which 

4 A lccond edition of this very added, a Map of Cornwall, and! 
zuc:eious aud legined work, in the new plates. 
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his deſcriptions are ſeldom attended with that inſipid dryneſs, too 
frequently found in difquifitions of this fort, The objects, at the 
ſame time, are preſented to the eye, in well executed copper- plates. 
Mr. Borlaſe has alſo judiciouſly and clearly pointed out the im- 

rtance of the iſlands of Scilly to Great-Britain ; the prejudice 
that would accrue from their falling into an enemy's hand ; what 
is wanting for their protection and encouragement ; and the ne- 
ceſſity of ſupplying the inhabitants with proper perſons to excite ' 
among them a ſpirit of induſtry, to amend their morals, and inſpire 
them with a due ſenſe of religious duties C,. 

Not long after this, Mr. Borlaſe again employed the Oxford 
preſs, in the printing of his Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall, for 
which he had been many years making collections, and which was 
publiſhed, in folio, in the year 1758, under the title of The 
« Natural Hiſtory of Cornwall. The Air, Climate, Water, 
% Rivers, Lakes, Sea, and Tides ; of the Stones, Semi-Metals, 
„Metals, Tin, and the Manner of Mining; the Conſtitution of 
« the Stannaries ; Iron, Copper, Silver, Lead, and Gold, found 
„in Cornwall. Vegetables, rare Birds, Fiſhes, Shells, Reptiles, 
« and Quadrupeds: Of the Inhabitants, their Manners, Cuſtoms, 
« Plays, or Interludes, Exerciſes, and Feſtivals ; the Corniſh 
Language, 'I rade, 'Tenures, and Arts, Illuſtrated with a new 
«« Sheet Map of the County, and twenty-eight Folio Copper- 
« Plates from Original Drawings, taken on the Spot.” — This 
performance is dedicated to the Nobility and Gentry of the County 
of Cornwall; and it contains a great variety of curious and uſeful 
information, 

After the publication of theſe volumes, our Author ſent a va- 
riety of foſſils, and remains of antiquity, which he had deſcribed 
in his works, to be repoſited in the Aſhmolean Muſeum, for the 
ſatis faction of the inquiſitiv2; and to the iame repoſitory he con- 
tinued to ſend every thing :urious, of the like kind, which fell 
into his hands, For his ben factions in this reſpe&, he received 
the thanks of the Univerſity, in a letter from the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, dated November 18, 1758; and in March 1760, that learned 
body cunferred upon him the Degree of Doctor of Laws. 

By the time that Dr, Borlaſe had completed his three principal 
Works, he was become more than fixty years of age; and yet he 
continued to exert himſelf with his uſual diligence, The chief 
objects of his attention were his paſtoral duty, and the ſtudy of 
the Scriptures, In the courſe of this ſtudy, he drew up paraphraſes 
on the book of Job, and the books of Solomon, and wrote ſome 
other pieces of a religious kind; all which, however, he ſeems to 
have compoſed rather for his private improvement, than with a 
view to publication. By way ot relief from his ſerious employments, 
the Doctor amuſed himſelf abroad with ſuperintending his pariſh, 
and particularly with forming its roads, which were very nume- 

Vor. X. 2. L rous; 


(4) Monthly Review, Vol, XIV. P. 7 19. 
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rous ; and at home, he entertained himſelf with polite literature, 
and painting. He did not, however, relinquiſh his former literary 
purſuits. The correction and enlargement of his Antiquities 
of Cornwall,” for a ſecond edition, engaged ſome part of his 
time; and when this was completed, he reviſed, with minute at- 
tention, his Natural Hiſtory,” and interſperſed ſuch additional 
diſcoveries as he himſelf had been enabled to make, and ſuch freſh 
ſubjects and embelliſhments as were furniſhed by the information 
of others (e). 

When Dr. Borlaſe had reviſed his ©* Natural Hiſtory,” he pre. 
pared for the preſs a Treatiſe which he had compoſed, ſome years 
before, concerning the Creation and Deluge ; but being ſeized 
with a violent illneſs, in the beginning of the year 1771, and ap- 
prehenfive of the conſequences of that long and cloſe attention 
which the correcting of the ſheets, at ſuch a diſtance from London, 
would require, he dropped his 2 and recalled the manuſcript 
from the bookſeller, when only a few Pages of it had been printed, 
From the time of his illneſs, he began ſenſibly to decline; the in- 
firmities of old age came faſt upon him, and it was viſible to all 
his friends that his diſſolution was approaching. Accordingly this 
expected event took place on the 3 iſt of Augult, 1772, in the 77th 
year of his age, when he was greatly lamented in the ſeveral rela- 
tions of a kind father, an affectionate brother, a ſincere friend, 
an inſtructive paſtor, a man of erudition, and a good citizen, He 
was buried in Ludgvan church, by the ſide of his wife, who had 
been dead above three years, and over whoſe grave he had cauſed to 
be inſcribed the following elegant teſtimony of the mutual harmony 
and affection in which they had lived: 


Anne ſuæ, 
Per Annos propemodum quadraginta et quinque 
x Uxori peramatæ, àmanti, amabili, i 
Extremum hoc qualecunque 
Grati animi pignus, 
Poſuit 
Gulielmus Borlaſe. | 
Deceſſit in Chriſto multum deſiderata 
Aprilis xxi mo die, MDCCLXIX, @£tat, LXVI, V. 


By this lady Dr. Borlaſe had fix ſons, of whom two only ſurvived 
him; the Rev. Mr. John Borlaſe (now living in Cornwall) and 
the Rev. Mr. George Borlaſe (late fellow of All Souls College in 
Oxford) deceaſed. 

Some 


{c) As this Work is already be- ( An epitaph, greatly inferior 
come ſcarce, a new edition of it, in point of elegance, was placed over 
with the Author's improvements, Dr. Borlaſe, by his executor. It 
would probably be very acceptable may be ſeen in the Biographia Bri- 
to the publick,—Biograph. Britan. tann:ica. 
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gome of our Author's literary connexions have already been men- 
tioned. He likewiſe correſponded with moſt of the ingenious men 
1 of his time, and particularly with Mr. Pope, a large collection of 
whoſe Letters to Pr. Borlaſe is ſtill exiſting. The Doctor ſupplied 
mat celebrated Poet with the greateſt part of the materials for 
adorning his grotto at Twickenham, conſiſting of ſuch curious 
ry foffils as the county of Cornwall affords ; and his name is ſtill to 
be ſeen in the grotto, in capitals, compoſed of chryſtals. Upon 
this occaſion, Mr. Pope wrote him a very handſome letter, in 
which he ſays, ©* Iam much obliged to you, for your valuable col- | 
« ]eftion of Corniſh diamonds, I have placed them where they 
may beſt repreſent yourſelf, in a ſhade, but ſhining ;” alluding 
— to the obſcurity of the Doctor's ſituation, and the brilliancy of his 
. talents, | 


10n Dr. Borlaſe was, as we have ſeen, extremely zealous in 2 
in the knowledge of Natural Hiſtory, and Antiquities ; and with this 


a view he communicated, at different times, nineteen Papers to the 
Royal Society, which are inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 


all ons (g0. 
this (x) Biograph. Britan, 
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The Life of SIMON BROWNE. 


IMON BROWNE, an able and learned Miniſter and 
Writer amongſt the Proteſtant Diſſenters, and who was re- 
markable for being ſeized with a mental di ſorder of a moſt extraor- 
dinary kind, — at Shepton-Mallet, in Somerſetſhire, about 
the year 1680 (a). His excellent parts having been improved 
by the moſt aſſid uous application, he acquired the neceſſary quali- 
kcations for the Miniſtry fo early, that he began to preach be- 
fore he was twenty years of age ; and the moſt judicious auditors 
of his firſt performances had no reaſon to cenſure him for beginning 
too ſoon. 

His talents rendering him very conſpicuous amongſt the Diſſen- 
ters, he was choſen Miniſter of a conſiderable Congregation at 
Portſmouth, where he continued ſome years, diſcharging the du- 
ties of his Office with a fidelity and diligence which procured him 
univerſal eſteem. But in the year 1716, being invited to accept of 
the paſtoral charge of the congregation of Proteſtant Diſſenters in 
the Old Jewry, London, which was one of the moſt reſpectable and 
conſiderable in the kingdom, he removed from Portſmouth, to the 
great regret of his congregation 1n that place. 

Mr. Browne had already publiſhed a ſmall Treatiſe, entitled, 
« A Caveat againſt evil Company,” and a more elaborate pertor- 
mance, in one volume 8vo, entitled, The true Character of 
* the real Chriſtian ;*” and in 1720, he proceeded to publiſh, in 
one volume, 12mo. © Hymns and Spiritual Songs, in three 
«« Books.” In 1722, he publiſhed a Volume of Sermons, chiefly 
on practical ſubjects ; and about the ſame time, he alſo publiſhed, 
in Svo. ©* A Letter to the Rev. Mr, Thomas Reynolds ;” which 
ſoon went through a ſecond edition 6). 


Mr. 


{a) Biograph. Britan. Second 
edition,—Town and Country Ma- 
gazine, Or the VCar 1770, . 689. 

In this pamphlet, our Author 
(who Vas 2 zcaloi » Ooppoier Ot all 
zavaſions of the rights of conſcience, 
from whatever quarter attempts of 
that kind proceedec,) attacks with a 
juſt {everity, aud with much keen» 


4 Fa 


neſs of argument, not only Mr. 
Reynolds, but others amongſt the 
diſſenters, who, in conſequence of 
their zeal for orthodoxy, were 
anxious to compel their brethren, 
incoviiſtemly with their principles 
as diſſenters, to make very particu- 
lar and explicit declarations of their 
belief in the doctrine of the * 
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Mr. Browne acquitted himſelf in the exerciſe of his paſtoral 
ofice, at the Old Jewry, entirely to the ſatisfaction of his congre- 
gation, by whom he was much beloved and eſteemed ; and he con- 
tinued in this ſtation, till the year 1723, when a complicated do- 
meſtick affliction (the loſs of his wife, to whom he was tenderly at- 
tached, and of an only ſon, ) ſo deeply affected him, that he was at 
Er in a tate little different from diſtraction ; and the diforder 
which his imagination had ſuſtained from this ſhock ſettled at 
length into a melancholy of a very extraordinary nature; in con- 
ſequence of which he deſiſted from the duties of his function, and 
could not be perſuaded to join in any act of worthip, either pub- 
lick or private. He imagined, ©* that ALuicaTty Gop, by a 
« ſingular inſtance of Divine Power, had, in a gradual manner, 
« annihilated in him the thinking ſubſtance, and utterly diveſted 
« him of conſciouſneſs ; that though he retained the human 
«« ſhape, and the faculty of ſpeaking, in a manner that appeared 
© to others rational, he had all the while no more notion of what 
« he ſaid than a parrot: and, very conſiſtently with this, he looked 
«« upon himſelf as no longer a moral agent, a ſubject of reward or 
« puniſhment C. 

In this perſuaſion he continued to the end of his life, with very 
little variation; for though he would ſometimes own, that he had 
been greatly miſtaken in the meaſure of the conſumption which 
Gov had been pleaſed to make in him, having imagined it had 
been completed when it was not, yet he was conkdent that at 
length the thinking powers were entirely taken from him. No- 
thing grieved him more, than that he could not perſuade others to 
think of him, as he thought of himſelf. He ſometimes conſidered 
this as queſtioning his veracity, which affected him in the moſt 
icaible manner; and he often endeavoured, by the moſt ſolemn 
aſſeverations, to remove ſuch an imputation. At other times, and 
in a more gloomy hour, he would repreſent this incredulity as a ju- 
dicial effect of the ſame Divine power that had occaſioned this 
range alteration in him, as if Gop had determined to proceed 
againſt him in this way, and would have no application made ia 
nis behalf; upon wlich account, he was, for a long time, unwil- 
ling that any prayers ſhould be offered up for him ; affirming that 
they could be warranted by nothing but a faich ia miracles. In 
the latter part of his life, however, he became deſirous of the 
prayers of Chriſtians, provided they would ſuppote it poſſible for 

him 


He alſo ſhews, that ſome of thoſe points out the unreaſonableneſs and 
who were very clamorous tor an ex- wethcacy of requiriag ſubſcription 
act adherence to the orthodox doc- to human articles of faith. — Bio- 
tine of the Trinity, were very ſu- graph. Britan, 

perficially acquainted with the con- {c} Funeral Sermon on the late 
troverſy; and that they ſometimes Rev. Mr, Simon Browne, preached 
atnvanced contradictory and incon- at Shepton Mallet, Dec. 31, 1732, 
Lent propofitions, He likewiſe by Anthony Atkey. 


| 


* 
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him to be in the right, and would repreſent his caſe as it was; 
otherwiſe he ſaid it was not praying for him Cd. — At the begin- 
ning of his diſorder, he was ſo unhappy in himſelf, as to have fre- 
quent propenſities to deprive himſelf of life; but he afterwards 

rew more ſerene, and appeared to have little or no terror upon 
FP: mind He conſidered himſelf as one, who though he had 
little to hope had no more to fear, and was therefore, for the moſt 

art, calm and compoſed ; and when the converſation did not turn 
upon himſelf, it was often chearful and agreeable. His own caſe, 
however, became occaſionally the ſubje& of diſcourſe, and as his 
opinion concerning himſelf led him now and then into inconſiſten- 
cies, ſo when theſe were poinged out to him, he ſometimes appeared 
much puzzled. 

Whilſt our Author was under the influence of this ſtrange frenzy, 
it was remarkable, that his faculties appeared to be in every other 
reſpe& in their full vigour. He continued to apply himſelf to 
his ſtudies, and diſcovered the ſame force of underſtanding which 
had formerly diſtinguiſhed him, both in his converfation and in 
his writings, However, having quitted the miniſtry fe), he re- 
tired into the country, to his native town of Shepton Mallet. 
Here he amuſed himſelf, for ſome time, with tranſlating ſeveral 

arts of the ancient Greek and Latin poets into Engliſh verſe. He 
afterwards compoſed ſeveral little pieces for the uſe of children, 
an Engliſh Grammar and y nan an Abſtract of the 
Scripture-Hiſtory, and a Collection of Fables; the two laſt both 
in metre. With great labour he alſo collected and arranged, in a 
ſhort compaſs, all the themes of the Greek and Latin tongues, 
and likewiſe compiled a dictionary to each of theſe works, in or- 
der to render the learning of both theſe languages more eaſy 
and 


(d) As for ſome time he was un- 
willing that any prayers ſhould be 
made 2 hi m, ſo neither did he then 

ut up any for bimſelf, and he even 
refuſed to ſay grace at table. Being 
once importuned to ſay grace at the 
table of a friend, he excuſed himſelf 
many times ; but the requeſt being 
ſtill repeated, and the company kept 
ſtanding, he diflcovered evident to- 
kens of diſtreſs, and, after ſome ir- 
reſolute geſtures and heſitation, ex- 
preſſed with great fervour this cjacu- 
lation : * Moſt mercitul and al- 
mighty God, let thy ſpirit, which 
N ——. upon the face of the wa- 
* ters when there was no light, deſ- 
« cend upon me, that om this dark- 
* neſs there may 1iſe up a man to 
* praiſe thee. On another occaſion, 
being very earneſtly ſolicited to lay 


grace, he was at length, with great 
difficulty, prevailed upon to do it; 
and he put up the following peti- 
tion: DI am nothing, I aik 
* nothing, and I want nothing ; but 
* bleſs theſe good creatures to thoſe 
* who are about to receive them.'— 
The Adventurer, No. 88. — Bio- 
graph. Britan. ; 

(His congregation had ſo great 
a regard for him, that they delayed 
for a conſiderable time appointing a 
ſucccilor, in hopes of his recovery: 
but about the year 1725, the Rev, 
Mr. (aftetwards Dr.) Samuel Chand- 
ler, whole name 1s well known 11 
the learued world, was appointed 
Miniſter of the congregation in 
the Old Jewry. — Biograph. Bri 
tan, 
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and compendious {FJ}, But neither of theſe pieces, nor of ſe. 
yeral others which he compoſed during his retirement, were ever 
rinted. 

During the two laſt years of his life, Mr. Browne employed 
himſelf in the defence of the truth of Chriſtianity againſt ſome 
of the attacks which were then made upon it, and alſo in recom- 
mending mutual candour to Chriſtians of different ſentiments 
concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, The fruits of theſe ſtu- 
dies appeared, in the year 1732, in a Piece, entitled, A fit 
« rebuke to a ludicrous Infidel, in ſome Remarks on Mr. Wool- 
« ſton's fifth Diſcourſe on the Miracles of our Saviour. With a 
Preface concerning the Proſecutiogof ſuch Writers by the Ci- 
vil Powers; and in a Treatiſe, under the title of A ſober 
and charitable Diiquiſition concerning the Importance of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity; particularly with Regard to Worſhip, 
« and the Doctrine of Satisfaction: endeavouring to ſhew, that 
«© thoſe in the different Schemes ſhould bear with each other in 
their different Sentiments ; nor ſeparate Communions, and caſt 
one another out of Chriſtian-Fellowſhip on this Account,” — 
The former of theſe Pieces, as Dr. Leland obferves, ** is written 
« with great Smartneſs and Spirit (g).“ In his preface he ex- 
preſſes, in very ſtrong terms, his diſapprobation of the proſecution 
of Mr. Woolſton, or any other Deiit, on account of their Writings, 
and proves, in a very able manner, that all ſuch interpoſitions of 
the civil magiſtrate, to prevent attacks upon Chriſtianity, are 
extremely diſhonourable to our holy religion. —It was in the ſame 
year alſo that he publiſhed his Defence of the Religion of 
Nature, and the Chriſtian Revelation, againſt the defective Ac- 
count of the one, and the Exceptions againſt the other, in a 
* Book, entitled, Chriſtianiiy as cd as the Creation; a Piece, 
in WRiCh, as well as in the former, though written in his retire- 
ment, with little aſſiſtance from books, or learned converſation, he 
duplayed a great extent of knowledge, as well as uncommon argu- 
mentative powers. It is juſtly ſtyled by Dr. Leland “ a ſolid 
and excellent anſwer” to Tindal ; and in the opinion of other 
competent judges, it has been efteemed ſuperior to moſt, and 
inferior to none of the Tracts that appeared on the ſame ſub- 
ject %. The author had prefixed to it a very ſingular Dedica- 

tion 
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(f) It is ſaid that whilſt he was (g) View of Deiſtical Writers, 
engaged in this laſt work, a friend Vol. I. P. 161. Edit. 1155. 

called upon him, and aſked him what (It is obſerved in the © Ad- 
he was doing ? He replied, * I © venturer,” No. 88, that this work 
am doing nothing that requires a of our Author * is univerſally al- 
' realonable ſoul * am making a * lowed to be the beſt book which 


g Dictionary: but you know thanks * that controverſy produced.“ This 
ihould be returned to God for is, perhaps, ſpeakingof Mr. Browne's 
| every thing, and therefore for performance {omewhat too highly; 
„Dichionary- makers. — Biograph. though it is ae a very valua- 
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tion to Queen Caroline, expreſſive of the unhappy deluſion under 
which he laboured; but this his friends prudently ſuppreſſed. The 
copy, however, was preſerved; and it has ſince been publiſhed, in 
The Adventurer, No. 88. 

After his retirement into the country, Mr. Browne could not be 

vailed upon to uſe any kind of exerciſe or recreation; fo that a 
complication of diforders, contracted by his ſedentary mode of 
hving, at length brought on a mortification in his leg, which put a 
period to his life, at the cloſe of the year 1732, in the fifty-ſecond 
year of his age, He had ſeveral daughters who ſurvived him. 

The character of this worthy perſon is thus delineated by the 
ingenious writer of his life, in the Biographia Britannica“ He 
« was a man of. extenſive knowledge, and very conſiderable learn. 
„ ing. He was well ſkilled in theology, his ſentiments were li- 
<< beral Ci), and he was a zealous advocate for freedom of in- 
* quiry (4). He appears, from the general tenour of his hfe, 
« andof his writings, to have been a man of diftinguiſhed virtue, 
« and of the moſt fervent piety, and to have been animated by 
an ardent zeal for the intereſts of rational and practical religion. 
lt is impoſſible, therefore, to reflect without regret, that ſuch 
* a man ſhould have been diſabled from his publick ſervices, by a 
« malady ſo unhappy to himſelf, and fo affecting to his friends, 
«« His abilities made him reſpected, and his virtues {/) rendered 
him beloved: Bot ſuch was the peculiarity of his caſe, that he 
« was at once an evidence of the dignity, and of the weakneſs of 
* human natore.”” 

Not long after Mr. Browne's death, there was publiſhed, in Oc. 
tavo, as a ſeparate Piece, © The Cloſe of the Defence of the Re- 

« ligion 


ries, he was as ready to quit his 
former {entiments, when they ap- 


(:) Mr. Atkey fays, He could 


* never beheve that the favour of 


* Hraven was entailed on any ſet of 
opinions; and (he adds) I have 
* oiten heard him obſerve, how 
much juſter notion the poor blind 
man in the Goſpel had of Divini- 
ty, than ſome ot thoſe who would 
* p#is under the character of the 
* greateſt Divines, when he con- 
* cluded, that , any man be a wor- 
* [hipper of Cop, end doth his 
* arll, Hem he hearth.” — Funeral 
SETMON, 

(k) * He was,“ ſays Mr. Atkey, 
very earneſtly and impartially 74 
upon the purſuit of truth ; and 
whether he met with it in the bea- 
ten track, or, as it ſometimes hap- 
pens, in leſs frequented paths, it 
was alike welcome ro him. And 
this is indeed the trut freedom of 
thought. If he found he had been 
at any time deceived in his inqui» 


- 
4 
* peared fallacious, as he was at firll 
to entertain them, when they ap- 
© peared under the diſguiſe of truth.” 
—Ibid. 

{L) * Such was his love of recti. 
* tude,” obſerves the writer referre! 
to in the laſt notes, that he could 
not bear the leaſt deviation from 
* ſtrift right, upon any conſideratio 
© whatſoever. He eitcemed the do- 
* ing evil that good may come, © 
© the worſt maxim in the world. 
He was a ſincere and hearty friend. 
© He could never bring himſelt to 
© profeſs a value for any perſon, 
* where he really had none: he di 
* tinguiſhed the friend from tix 
* flatterer, and would have made 2 
figure in thoſe days when 1ntegr!') 
* was thought eſſential to friendly. 
—It1d, 
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« ligion of Nature and the Chriſtian 
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Revelation ; in Anſwer to 
cc Chriftiauity as old as the Creation, In an Addreſs to Chriſtian 


Chris 
the truth of the Chriſtian Revelation, that it has 
of but little good effect in the lives of Chriſtians 


rowne anſwered 
le” is an earneſt and pathetick 


ple, of all denominations, 


not to give ſo much ground by their conduct for ſuch objections of 
the the Deiſts, but to regulate their lives in a more exact conformity 
He to the precepts of the excellent religion which they profeſ; 
arn- Beſides the works of our Autnor which have been enumerated 
e li- he alſo publiſhed ſeveral fingle ſermons and. Mr, Atkey ſays 
" It» that, if his life had been longer continued, he intended to have 
hfe, written a work on © The Scripture Notion of the Death of Chriſt 
tue, as a propitiatory Sacrifice (m).” He likewiſe left behind him 
I by ſeveral valuable Criticiſms on fome difficult Paffages in St. Payl's 
fon, Epiſtles Cu). 
ſuch 
Wy a , Funeral Sermon, (n) Ibid, 
nds, 
red 
| he 
; of 
Oc. 
Re. 
100 
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ILLIAM BOWYER, the moſt learned Printer of the age, 
was born in White Fryars, London, in the year 1699. His 
father was of diſtinguiſhed eminence in the ſame profeſſion ; and 
his maternal grandfather (Icabod Dawks) was employed in 2 
ing the celebrated Polyglot Bible of Biſhop Walton {a}. Being 
placed under the care of Mr. Bonwicke, a Non-juring Clergyman 
of known piety and learning, ſome time maſter of Merchant Tay- 
lor's School, but who then lived at Headley, in Surry, he made 
ſuch advances in literature as reflected the higheſt honour both 
on himſelf and his preceptor ; for whoſe memory he always enter- 
tained the ſincereſt reſpect, and to whoſe family he was an uſeful 
friend C9. 

In June 1716, Mr. Bowyer was admitted as a Sizar at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he continued till June 1722; and 
notwithſtanding an habitual ſhyneſs of diſpoſition, which was un- 
tavourable to him at his firſt appearance, the regularity of his con- 
duct, and his diligent application to ſtudy, procured him the eſteem 
of many very reſpectable members of the Univerſity. Here it 
was likewiſe that he formed an intimacy with two gentlemen 
of diitinguiſhed learning, Mr. Markland Cc, and Mr, _—_ 

Wl 

a) Biograph. Britan. Second one of the twelve children of the 


Edition.——Anecdotes, Biographi- Rev, Ralph Markland, was born in 
cal and Literary, of the late Mr, the Lear 1693, He received his 


Bowyer.—Gent. Mag. Sept. 1778. 

{6) The attachment was mutual; 
and the following inflazce of the 
good ſ{chool-malter's benevolence 
made an indelible impreſſion on the 
mind of his pupil. On the goth of 
January, 1712-13, the whole proper- 
ty cf Mr. Bowyer's father was deſ- 
troyed by a dreadful fire; on which 
occaſion, Mr, Bonwicke, with great 
generoſity, and no leſs delicacy (en- 
deavouring to conceal ics being his 
own act of kindnels) took upon him, 
for one year, the expences of his 
Icholar's board and education. Bio- 
graph. Britan —Anecdotes, &c. 

(c JEREMIAH MARKLAND, 

* O 


rammatical education in the ſchool 
of Chriſt's Hoſpital, in London, and 
removing thence to Cambridge, he 
was, after ſome time, eletted Fellow 
of St. Peter's College. Unambi- 
tious of the rewards and honours 
which his abilities and application 
might have obtained for him in tlie 
learned profeſſions, he choſe to pu 
his life in a liberal retirement. His 
very accurate knowledge \pf the 
Greek and Latio languages Ws em- 
ployed in correcting and explai 
the beſt antient authors, and more 
particularly in illuſtrating the Sacred 
Scriptures. To theſe rational pur- 
ſuits be ſacrificed every worldly 
3 - vICW, 
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with whom he maintained a regular correſpondence through life ; 


and their letters contain a treaſure of polite literature and ſoun1 


criticiſm. 


Upon the death of Mr. Bonwicke, which happened in October, 
1722, his grateful ſcholar had an opportunity of requiting, in 
M 


view, contented with the inward 
pleaſure refulting from ſuch fludies, 
and from the publick and private aſ- 
ſillance which they enabled him to 
communicate to others. 

A Latin copy of verſes, of his 
writing, appeared in the Cam- 
„ bridge Gratulanons,” in 1714, 
and his name 1s to be found as an 
aſſiſtant to Ogle in the Canterbury 
+ Tales;” but he became firſt pub- 
lickly known by bis“ Epiſtola Cri- 
© tica,” addreſſed to Biſhop Hare, 
in which he gave many proofs of 
extenſive erudition and critical ſaga- 
city, He afterwards. publiſhed an 
edition of © Statius's Silvæ,“ in the 
cat 1728 ; and he aſſiſted Dr. Tay- 
is in his editions of Lyſias and De- 
moſthenes, by the Notes which he 
communicated to him, He allo 
wrote fome incomparable Annota- 
tions upon Maximus Tyrius, which 
were printed in Dr. Davis's ſecond 
edition of that author, in 1740.— 
Mr, Markland was likewiſe the au- 
thor of a very valuable volume of 
Remarks on the Epiſtles of Cicero 
to Brutus, printed in 1745, in octa- 
vo; and of an excellent little Trea- 
De Græcorum 
quinta Declinatione Impariſylla- 
* bica, ct inde formata Latinorum 
* tertia, 98 Grammatica.” 
No more than forty copies of this 
laſt piece having been printed, which 
were all given away, it was annexed, 
in 1763, to an admirable edition of 
che“ Supplices Mulieres“ of Eu- 
ri pides, which he publiſhed, in 
quarto, without his name. The fol- 
lowing curious Memorandum has 
been taken from his own hand-writ- 
ing in a copy of that book, dated in 
1764: * This was printed at the ex- 
* pence of Dr. Heberden, A. D. 
* 1763. There were only 250 co- 
* pies printed, this kind of ſtudy 
being at that time greatly neglected 
in England. The writer of the 


tile, entitled, 
10 


2 ſome 


notes was then old and infirm; and 
* having by him ſeveral things of the 
* fame {ort, written many years be- 
* fore, he did not think it worth 
* while to reviſe them, and was un- 
willing to leave them behind him, 
as they were in many places not 
legible to any body but himſelf; 
for which reaſon he deſtroyed 
them. Probably it will be a lon 
time (if ever) before this ſort of 
learning will revive 19 England ; 
in which it is eaſy to forelce that 
there muſt be a diſturbance in a 
few years, and all public diſordeis 
are enemies to this fort of litera- 
ture. Fortunately, however, for 
the literary world, the Notes on the 
two © Iphigentz” were ag whe rok 
and being preſented by the Auther 
to Dr. Heberden, to be either dei- 
troyed or publiſhed, as he ſhould de- 
termine, they were given to the 
world, in 1771, in oftavo; and the 
© Supplices Mulieres,“ with the 
„ Quzſtio Grammatica,” were re- 

rinted in that ſize, iu 1975.—Mr. 
Markland allo very happily eluci- 
dated many paſſages in the New Teſ- 
tament, which may be found in Mr. 
Bowyer's © Conjettures;” and to 
him we likewiſe owe the * many 
* additions? to Arnald's Commentary 
upon the Book of Wiſdom, noticed at 
the end of the Author's preface, in 
the ſecond edition, 1760. He ſome- 
times talked gf publiſhing the other 
works of Status ; and, in 1771, he 
mentioned a work as being in great 
ſorwardnels, entitled,“ One 
* Venuſinz, ad Horatu Carmina,“ 
&c. having got as far as Serm. I. 3. 
in the tranſcription. 

The latter part of this learned 
man's liſe was paſſed in the litile vil- 
lage of Milton, ncar Dorking, in 
Surry. What firſt induced him to 
retire from the world is not known. 
He was not more valued for his uni- 
verſal reading, than beloved for the 

exccllence 
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ſome meaſure, the obligations he had received, by officiating, for 
a time, in the capacity of a ſchool-maſter, for the benefit of the 
family. When Mr. Bowyer had diſcharged this a& of kindneſs, 
he entered into the printing buſineſs, with his father; and one of 
the firſt books which received the benefit of his correction, was the 
complete edition of Selden by Dr. David Wilkins, in three vo- 
1.mez folio. This edition was begun in 1722, and finiſhed in 

726; and Mr. Bowyer's great attention to it appeared in his 
drawing vp an epitome of Selden * de Synedriis,” as he read the 
proof-theets. In 1727, he likewiſe drew up an admirable ſketch 
of William Baxter's Gloſſary of the Roman Antiquities, which 
he ſtyled “ A View of a Book, entitled, Religuiæ Baxteriane, 
« [n a Letter toa Friend.” It was only a ſingle ſheet, in octavo, 
of which very few copies were printed ; and, having never been 
publiſhed, it is ſeldom found with the Gloſſary. 

In the year 1729, Mr. Bowyer uſhered into the world a curious 
Treatiſe, entitled, © A Pattern for young Students in the Univer- 
« ſity, ſet forth in the Life of Mr. Ambroſe Bonwicke, ſome time 
«© Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge.” This little vo- 
lume was generally aſcribed to our learned Printer ; but 1t was in 
reality the production of Mr. Ambroſe Bonwicke, the elder, who, 
upon a ſeppoſition that it might be uſeful to the world, drew uh 
this account of the life of his ſon (who died at an early age) an 
directed it to be printed, after his own deceaſe. About the ſame 
time, it appears, from a letter of Mr. Clarke, that Mr. Bowyer 
had written a pamphlet againſt the Separatiſts; but neither the 
title nor the occaſion of it is at preſent recolleted. The fame 

year; 


excellence of his heart, and the pri- 
mitive ſimplicity of his manners. 
He was diſinteteſted, to an extreme. 
Money was never conſidered by him 
as a good, any further than as it ena- 
bled him to rclieve the neceſhtous. 
He ſeems alſo to have been quite 
d-vord of ambition; there being a 
pofitive proof, under his own hand, 
that he twice declined the Greek 
Profe ſſorſhip; a ſtation wherein abi- 
lities like his would have been emi- 
nently diſplayed, Oa the 28th of 
February, 1743-4, he tells Mr. Bow- 

er, I ſuppoſe you have heard that 
the Greek Profeſſor at Camb idge 
is dying. Lam invited very kindly 
to accept of it, by ſeveral friends, 
who have given me information, 
and adviſed me to be a candidate. 
But inſtead of going an hundred 
miles to take it, I would go 
two hundred the other way to 
avoid it. Again he tells the fame 
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friend, (Feb. 27, 1949-50.), * I have 
* lately had two- letters from the 
© Vice-Chancellor (Dr. Keene, our 
* Maſter), who wiſhes me to take 
the Greek Profeſſorſhip, which is 
about to be vacant again. You, 
who know me, will not wonder 
that I have abſolutely reluſed to be 
a candidate for it.“ 
Mr. Markland died at Milton, in 
the year 1776, (being at that ume 
ſenior fellow of Peter Houſe), and 
was buried in Dorking Church, whi- 
ther, by his own direction, he was 
carried by fix of his poor neigh- 
bours, nd where his talents and his 
virtues are recorded in an Epitaph 
compoſed by his friend Dr. Heber- 
den, to whom he bequeathed all his 
ooks and papers. — Gentleman's 
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year, through the friendſhip of the Right Honourable Arthur 
Onſlow, he was appointed printer of the Votes of the Houſe of 
Commons ; an office which he held, under three ſuccefive Speakers, 
for nearly fifty years, 

In 1731, Mr, Bowyer took part in a controverſy occaſioned by 
a Sermon preached at a Viſitation, by one Mr. Bowman, a Cler- 
gyman in York{hire, entitled, The Traditions of the Clergy 
«« deſtructive of Religion: with an Inquiry into the Grounds and 
« Reaſons of ſuch Traditions.” This performance, which was 
charged with containing ſome of the ſentiments that had been ad- 
vanced by Dr, Tindal, in bis “ Rights of the Chriſtian Church,” 
and by Mr. Gordon, in his“ Independent Whig,” gave great 
offence, and ſeveral anſwers to it ſoon appeared, amongſt which 
was a Pamphlet written by our Author, entitled, The Tradi- 
tions of the Clergy not deſtructive of Religion. Being Re- 
*« marks on Mr. Bowman's Sermon; expoſing that Gentieman's 
«« Deficiency in Latin and Greek, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and 
true Reaſoning ;” a performance which, in the opinion of 
his learned friends, was a ſeaſonable correction to the Yorkthire 
Divine. 

The ſame year, Mr. Bowyer printed, and, as it is ſuppoſed; tranſ- 
lated Voltaire's Life of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, (oNWhich 
an eighth edition, with a complete index, was printed in 1755); and 
in 1733, he publiſhed ** The Beau and Academick,” two ſheets 
in quarto, a Tranſlation from Bellus Homo et Academicus, 
Kc.“ a Poem recited that year at the Comitia in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, In 1736, Mr, Bowyer was admitted into the Society of 
Antiquaries, of which he was ever after an active member, regu- 
larly attending their meetings, and frequently communicating to 
them matters of utility and curioſity, 

In 1742, our learned Printer publiſhed a Tranſlation of Trapp's 
Latin Lectures on Poetry,” with additional Notes. In tranſ- 
lating this work, he had not only the advice, but the aſſiſtance of 
his friend, Mr. Clarke; although this gentleman had no high 
opinion of the original performance (4). About the ſame time, 
Mr. Bowyer corrected and put into a proper form, a very uſeful 
School-Book, entitled, © Selectæ ex profanis Scriptoribus Hiſto- 
rie (e);” and in 1746, he publiſhed the“ Life of the Empe- 
'* ror Julian,” tranſlated from the French of M. Bleterie , and 
improved with twelve pages of curious Notes, and a genealogical 

Table, 


(4) He thought it a very ſuperſi- % It is well known that M. Ble- 
cial book, and was particula!ly of- teric's Life of Julian is a very judi- 
tended with Trapp for affecting to cious, as-well as entertaining work; 
bn! fault with Vollius, on every lit- wherein the writer.hath avoided the 
tle occaſion, — Anecdotes of Mr. extremes into which many have ran, 
Bowyer, Gent. Mag. October, 1778. in their accounts of that Emperor, 

(% The Prefaces to this book, Biograph, Britan. 
which was firſt compiled in France, 
were tranſlated by our Author. 
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Table. The Notes were not entirely Mr. Bowyer's, but were 
drawn up, in part, by Mr. Clarke and other learned men. The 
Traunſlation, which appears to have been done by Women (g, was 
executed under our Author's immediate inſpection. 

In 1750, a prefatory Critical Diſſertation, and ſome valuable 
Notes were aunexed, by Mr. Bowyer, to Kuſter's 'Treatiſe © De 
vero Uſu Verborum Medioram,”” a new edition of which work, 
with further improvements, appeared in 1773. About the ſame 
time, lkewiſe, he wrote a Latin Preface to Leedes's “ Veteres 
* Poetz citati, &c.“ and being ſoon after employed to print an 
edition of Col. Bladen's Tranflation of Czſar s Commentaries, 
that work received conſiderable improvements from his hands, and 
the addition ot ſuch Notes as are ſigned Typocs, 

In the following year, our Author wrote a long Preface to Mon- 
teſquieu's Reficttions on the Riſe and Fall of the Roman Em- 
« pire;” tranflated the Dialogue between Sylla and Socrates ;” 
made ſeveral corrections to the work from that great man's Spi- 
« rit of Laws, and improved it with his own Notes (). The 
ſame year, likewiſe, he gave the publick the firſt Tranflation that 
was made of Rouſſeau's paradoxical Oration, which gained the 
prize at the Academy of Dijon, in 1750, and which firſt an- 
nounced that fingular genius to the attention and admiration of 
Europe. 

On the publication of the third edition of Lord Orrery's 
« Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr. Swift,“ in the year 
1752, Mr. Bowyer wrote and printed, but never publiſhed, © TW o 
<<. Letters from Dr. Bentley in the Shades below, to Lord Orrery 
4 in a Land of thick Darkneſs ();“ and in the following year, 
he publiſhed, in quarto, with a view to allay the ferment occaſioned 
by the Jew Bill, ©* Remarks on the Speech made in Common 
Council, on the Bill for permitting Perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh 
Religion to be naturalized, fo far as Prophecies are ſuppoſed to 
& be affected by it,” The deſign of this ſenſible little Tract, 
which was written with ſpirit, and well received by thoſe who 
were ſuperior to narrow prejudices, was to ſhew, that whatever po- 
litical reafons might be alledged · againſt the Bill, Chriſtianity 
would in no degree be prejudiced by the indulgence propoſed to be 
granted to the — 

In 1754, with a view of leſſening his fatigue, (his father having 
been dead, ſome years,) our learned Printer entered into partner- 
ſhip with a relation ; but ſome diſagreements ariſing, and the 
connection being diſſolved in 1757, he reſumed the active part 
of buſineſs, and upon the death of Mr. Richardſon, in 1761, he 


Was 


By tbe ingenious Miſs Wil-. i) The votes ſigned B, in the 
hams, aſbſted by two ſiſters of the ninth quarto Volume of Swift 
name of Wilkinſon. Works, are extaadted from the: 

A new edition, with many Leiters. 
ne noi cs, Was printed in 1739. f 
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was, through the patronage of the Ear! of Macclesfield, appoint- 
ed Printer to the Royal Society, in which employment he had the 
{atisfattioa of continuing till his death, by the friendſhip of five 
ſucceſſive Preſidents, 

In the ſame year (1761) appeared“ Verſes on the Coronation 
« of their late Majeſties, King George the Second and Queen 
„Caroline, October 4, 1727, ſpoken by the Scholars of Weſt- 
« minſter School (ſome of them now the Ornaments of the Na- 
tion) on January 15th following, being the day of the inaugu- 
« ration of Queen Llizaberh, their Foundreſs ; with a 'Tranſla- 
« tion of all the Latin Copies: 'The whole placed in Order of 
the Tranſactions of that important Day. Adorned with the 
« Coronation Medals of the Royal Pair, and a Buſt of our pre- 
« ſent King, To which is ſubjoined the Ceremonial of the au- 
guſt Proceſſion, very proper to be compared with the approach- 
ing one; and a Catalogue of the Coronation Medals of the 
Kings and Queens of England.” The original Part of this 
pamphlet was entirely Mr. Bowyer's: the Latin Verſes were tranſ- 
lated partly by him, but principally by Mr. Nichols. 

Our learned Printer's next Publication was of a more ſerious and 
important nature. It was an excellent edition of the Greek Teſta- 
ment, in two volumes, 12mo. which came out, in 1763, under the 
following title, Novum Teſtamentum Græcum, ad Fidem 
« Grzcorum ſolum Codicum MSS. nunc primum impreſſum, 
adſtipulante Joanne Jacobo Wetſtenio, juxta Sectiones Jo, Ab. 
berti Bengelii diviſum, et nova Interpretatione ſæpius illuſtra- 
« tum. Acceſſere in altero Volumine Emendationes conjecturales 
V irorum doctorum undecunque collectæ.“ This Publication 
had a very rapid ſale, though it was announced in a manner, per- 
haps, not the molt captivating to a purchaſer; for, in his adver- 
tiſements of it, Mr. Bowyer thought fit to obſerve, that the 
edition boaſted neither elegance of type nor paper, but truſted 
to other merits. 'The conjectural emendations are a very valuable 
addition to the Greek Teſtament, and were extremely well received 
by the learned (4). 


In 


% In a letter of thanks, from * ſmall in bulk, we eſteem as a rich 
the Preſident and Fellows of Har- * treaſure of facred learning, and 
vard College, in Cambridge, New * of more intrinſic value than many” 
England, to Mr. Bowyer, in 1767, large volumes of the commenta- 
lor ſeveral benefattions of his to that * tors.” 4 
College, they expreſs themſelves in A ſecond edition of the Conjec- 
thele terms — It is a particular tures on the New Teftament, with 
* plealure to us to mention your very conliderable enlargements, was 
* very curious edition of the Greek ſeparately pubhſhed, in one volume, 
* Tellament, in two volumes, with oftavo, in 17723 and a new and cot- 
' critical notes, and many happy rect edition of this Greek Teſta- 
| conj*ctures, eſpecially as to the mem, with the conjettares, is now 
" punctuation, an affair of the ut- printing by Mr. Nichols, under the 
* molt importance as to aſcertaining inſpettion of the learned Dr. Owens 
' the — This work, though — Biograph. Britan, 
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In 1765, at the requeſt of the munificent Mr. Hollis, our Au- 
thor wrote a ſhort Latin Pretace to Dr. Wallis's “ Grammatica 1 
« Linguæ Anglicanz ;” ſome copies of which book he afterwards 0 
ſent to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, Junior (7), when that gentleman f 
was Chaplain to the Earl of Briſtol, at Madrid, to be given to the 6 
Spaniſh Literati, — In the beginning of the following year, by n 
engaging in a partnerſnip with Mr. Nichols, an aſſociate whom w 
he himſelf had trained to the profeſſion, and who had aſſiſted him cc 
ſeveral years, in the management of his buſineſs, Mr. Bowyer was ec 
again enabled to withdraw, in ſome degree, from that cloſe appli- 0 
cation, which had begun to be prejudicial to his health (. The fri 
ſame year, he wrote an excellent Latin Pretace to“ Joannis Har- Fr 
% duini, Jeſuirz, ad Cenſuram Scriptorum veterum Prolegomena, mi 
« Juxta Autographum.” In this Preface he gives an account of his 
the nature of the work, and of the manner in which it had been 
preſerved. h 

In 1767, through the intereſt of the Ear! of Marchmont, Mr, c 
Bowyer was appointed to print the Journals of the Houſe of Lords, 
and the Rolls of Parliament ; and his gratitude to the noble Peer 
to whom he was indebted for this appointment is teſtified in the 
inſcription which he left behind him to be placed in Stationers H 
Hall.—Our Printer was now compelled, from the want of ſufficient tran; 
room, to exchange White Fryars bh Red Lion Paſſage ; though it with 
was not without reluctance that he quitted a refidence to which he In 
had been accuſtomed from his infancy. His new Printing- Houſe title 
was opened with the ſign of his favourite Cicero's Head, under « 
which was inſcribed, M. T. Cicszo, a Quo PrRIMORDIA « M 
PrEL1, in alluſion to the well-known early editions of Tuliy's 
Offices. « M; 


Having printed, in this ſame year, Mr. Clarke's excellent and the fo 
learned Work on The Connexion of the Roman, Saxon, and 
« Engliſh Coins,” Mr. Bowyer wrote ſome Notes upon it, which 
arc interſperſed throughout the volume with thoſe of the Author (2). 


Pait x 

UL 

The ſor. of his learned friend, to Biſhop Ottlev, and the Duke of rir 
and the in; enious Author of Let- Newcaſtle, The Living of Buxicd was vent 


* ters concerning the Svamfſh 
„% Nation,” publiſhed in 1763.— 
Gent. Mag. Scp:ember, 1778. N 

(in, Mr. Nichols has alrcady gi- 
ven {ome valuable proots of his 
zcal in the cauſc oi literature. and of 
his ſo icitude 10troad it the eps of 
his worthy and learned fricnd and 
partner, —Biogreph. Britan. 

(n) Mr. William CLARKE 


wos born at Hagmon Abbey in. 


Shrop{hire, in the year 1696. He 
was educated at Shrewſbi:. ; ichool, 
was ſellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge,andChaplain ſucceilively 


given to him by Archbiſhop Wake, aces 
and he was altcrwards Refdentiary 5 
and Chancellor of the Church of 
Chicheſter, and Vicar of Amport, 
Hants. He married a daughter of Juitty fp 
the celebrated Dr. W otton, by whom 


he bad one daughter, and a fon to literar | 
whom he reſigned Buxted in his Fn} + 
liſeime. He wrote a learned Pre- Lon of | 
tace to Dr. Wotton's Collection of Wierein 
the Welch laws; but his principal Vol. 
work was this ** Connexion 0 

©* Coins.” Ile died at Chicheller, (0) Bi, 


Ott. £1, 1571,—-Gent. Mag, Sept 


Mag N 
1825 3 = 9" + * 
1778. P. 410. 
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Part of the Diſſertation on the Roman Seſterce was, likewiſe, Mr. 
Bowyer's production; and the Index, which is an uncommonly 
good one, and on which he did not a little pride himſelf, was 
drawa up entirely by him Ce. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
for 1771, there was printed a very ingenious ©* Enquiry into the 
Value of the ancient Greek and Roman Money ;” but the opi- 
nions advanced by the Author, on theſe ſubjects, not coinciding 
with thoſe of Mr. Bowyer, he printed a ſmall Pamphlet, entitled, 
* Remarks, occaſioned by a late Diſſertation on the Greek and 
* Roman Money ;” which was intended as an Appendix to Mr, 
Clarke's Treatiſe on Coins, In this elaborate Work of his learned 
triend, the opinions of many excellent writers in Germany and 
France had been ably controverted ; whereupon Mr. Bowyer tranſ- 
mitted a Copy of it to the French King's Library, and inſcribed 
his own little Appendix, 


© Rect CHRISTIANISSIMO 
© GuULIELMUs BowYER, TyYrpoGRaPHUs ANGLICANUS, 
* Judicium ut ſubeat magis æquum candidiuſve, 
* Qui poni potuit commodiore loco?“ 


He was alſo very defirous that Mr. Clarke's book ſhould be 
tranſlated and reprinted in Franca; and he took ſome pains, though 
without ſucceſs, to get this accompliſhed. 

In 1773, our Author publiſhed three ſmall Tracts, under the 
title of ** Select Diſcourſes : 1. Of the Correſpondence of the 
Hebrew Months with the Julian, from the Latin of Profeſſor 
© Michaelis. 2. Of the Sabbatical Years, from the Same. 
„ 3. Of the Years of Jubilee, from an anonymous Writer, in 
„ Maſon's Hiſtoire Critique de la Republique des Lettres.”—In 
the following year, be corrected a new edition of © Schrevelius's 
© Greek Lexicon,“ to which he added a number of words (diſtia- 
guiſhed by an afteriſk) that he had himſelf collected in the courſe 
of his own ſtudies, —In the following year, he publiſhed, a valuable 
Tract, entitled, © The Origin of Printing, in two EHlays. 1. The 
** Subſtance of Dr. Middleton's Diſfertatioa on the Origin of 
Printing in England. 2. Mr. Meerman's Account of the In- 
vention of the Art at Harlem, and its Progrets to Mentz, with 
*« occaſional Remarks, and an Appendix,” The original idea of 
this performance was Mr, Bowyer's ; but the work was completed 
by Mr. Nichols, It was well received in the learned world, and 
juſtiy ſpoken of in terms of great commendation both at home and 
abroad {p),—Qur eminent Printer now drew to the end of his 
literary career, which he cloſed, in the year 1777, with a new edi- 
tion of Dr. Bentley's ** Diſſertation on the Epiſtles of Phalaris ;*? 
wherein he has inſerted the Remarks which had occurred to him, 
VOL. X. 3. | N in 


% Biograph. Britan. — Gent. (þ) Biograph. Britan.— Monthly 
Mag, Nov. 1778. P. 314. Review, Vol. LII. P. 31. 
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in the courſe of many years attention to the ſubjects there treated 
of, aſcribing them to the reſpective Authors from whoſe books or 
perſonal communication they were ſelected, 

Mr. Bowyer had always been ſubject to a bilious colick, and dur. 
ing the laſt ten years of his life, he was afflited with the palſy and 
the ſtone. But, notwithſtanding theſe infirmities, he preſerved, in d 
general, a remarkable chearfulneſs of diſpoſition, and received h 

reat ſatisfaction from the converſation of a few learned friends, b 
5 whom he continued to be viſited. The faculties of his mind, 1 
though ſomewhat impaired, were ſtrong enough to ſupport the la- ſa 
bour of almoſt inceſſant reading, which had ever been his princi- pt 
pal amuſement, and he regularly corrected the learned works, and co 
eſpecially che Greek books, which came from his preſs. This he to 
did till within a very few weeks of his death, which happened on 
the 18th of November, 1777, when he had nearly completed his 


78th year. ( 

The Publications of Mr. Bowyer are an incontrovertible evidence | 
of his abilities and learning ; to which may be added, that he was — 
honoured with the friendſhip and patronage of many of the moſt ran 
diſtinguiſhed ornaments of his age (90. For more than half a nes. 
century, he ſtood unrivalled, as a learned Printer; and, un- Mr. 


doubtedly, ſome of the moſt maſterly productions of this kingdom « B, 


have appeared from his Preſs. To his literary and profeſſional 1 


abilities he added an excellent moral character. His regard to re- © cie 
ligion was diſplayed in his publications, and in the courſe of his * bil 
life and ſtudies ; and he was particularly diſtinguiſhed by his in- the 
flexible probiiy, and an uncommon alacrity in aſſiſting the neceſli. 
tous, His liberality in relieving every ſpecies of diſtreſs, and * ſing 
his endeavours to conceal his benefactions, reflect great honour on | 
his memory. Though he was naturally fond of retirement, and 
{ſeldom entered into company, excepting with men of letters, he 
was, perhaps, excelled by few in the talent of juſtly diſcriminating 
the real characters of mankind. He judged of the perſons he 
ſaw, by a ſort of intuition; and his judgments were generally 
right. From a conſciouſneſs of literary ſuperiority, he did not 
always pay that attention to the Bookſellers which was expedient 
in the way of his buſineſs. Being too proud to ſolicit the favour 
in that way which he believed to be his due, he was often diſap- 
pointed in his expectations; but, on the other hand, he frequently 
experienced inſtances of friendſhip in caſes where he had much let 

reaſon 


The names of theſe reſpeQa- right of all his valuable writigg. 
ble perſons are recorded in the Bio- We make this obſervation, for the 
graphia Britannica. We ſhall only fake of adding, tha', in the year 1753 
obſcrve, that the late excellent Dr. fome of 1 Notes were 
Robert Clayton, Biſhop of Clogher, annexed to Biſhop Claw ton's Tran: 
lo highly eſteemed his friendihip, lation ok“ A Journal from Grand 
that after having long honoured him“ Cairo to Mount Sinai, and bas 
with a regular epiſiolary intercourſe, “ again.“ 
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ſo that, agreeahly to his own ex- 


preſſion, ©* in what he had received, and what he had been denied, 
« he thankfully acknowledged the will of Heaven (r).” 

The two great objects which Mr. Bowyer had in view, in the 
decline of his life, were, to repay the benefactions which his fat er 
had received, after the loſs of all his property by fire C, and to 
be himſelf a benefactor to the meritorious of his own profeſſion, 
Theſe purpoſes are fully diſplayed in his laſt Will; for which rea- 
ſon, and becauſe it illuſtrates the turn of his mind in other reſ- 


pects, it is inſerted at large in the Biographia Britannica. 


We ſhall 


content ourſelves with giving below that part of it, which relates 
to the encouragement of Printing C/. 
N 2 Mr, 


(r) Biograph. Britan. 

Our learned Printer, however, 
could not eaſily brook any neglects 
which were ſhewn him by his lite- 
rary friends, in the way of his buſi- 
neſs. * It was a peculiarity, ſays 
Mr. Nichols, if it might be bo 
* called, in the charatter of Mr. 
* Bowyer, that his engagements as a 
* man of buſineſs never were ſuffi- 
* cient to diveſt him of thoſe ſenſi- 
* bilities, which men conſcious of 
* their ſuperiority in teſpect to lite- 
* rary abilities ſometimes expe- 
* rience to be not amomgſt the bleſ- 
* ſings of a learned education. As 
* he knew himſelf the firſt in his 
© profeflion, he diſdained the ſervi- 
* lity of ſolicitation : but, when he 
* ſaw himſelf neglefted, or another 
* preferred where friendſhip gave 
* him a claim, he did not ſup- 
* preſs the impulſes of reſentment, 
* which he felt on ſuch occaſions. 
Many inſtances of this might be 
* produced. They did not, however, 
* ariſe from avarice; nor was the 
* article of profit that which atted 
* with the greateſt force upon him. 
* The moſt trifling conlideration 
* would produce as warm anex poſtu- 
lation as one of the greateſt, '—Of 
this Mr. Nichols has preſerved ſome 
remarkable examples. Gent. Mag. 
Od. 1778. P. 454. 

be damage ſuſtained amount- 
ed to 51461. 188.— To the bonour 
* of Engliſh humanity,” ſays Mr. 
Nichols, * let it be known, that, by 
* the contributions of his friends, 
and thoſe of his own fraternity in 
, Particular, Mr. Bowyer received 

towards bis loſs the ſum of 25391. 


« 


15s. 2d, of which 13771. 98. 4d. 
— from a 550 ln 2 
remembrance of this event, the elder 
Mr. Bowyer cauſed ſeveral metal 
cuts to be engraved, repreſenting a 
Phenix rifiag from the — with 
ſuitable mottoes, which were uſed 
as ornaments in moſt of the capital 
books that were printed both by him 
and his ſons.— Gent. Mag. Sept. 1778. 
P. 409. 

(t) Having given to the Company 
of Stationers ſuch a ſum of money 
as would purchaſe Two Thouſand 
Pounds, three er cent. reduced 
Bank Annuities, _ truſt, to pay 
the dividends and yearly produce 
thereof, to be divided for ever 
equally amongſt three Printers, 
Compoſitors, or Preſsmen, to be 
elected from time to time, by the 
Maſter, Wardens, and Alliſtants, of 
the ſaid Company, and who at the 
time of ſuch election ſhall be ſixty- 
three years old or upwards, for their 
reſpettive lives, to be paid half-year- 
ly ; and having made a further con- 
ditional proviſion for fix other old 
Printers, Compoſitors, or Preſsmen, 
Mr. Bowyer goes on thus—* It has 
* long heen to me matter of concern, 
that ſuch numbers are put appren- 
* tices, as Compoſitors, without any 
{hare of ſchool-learning, who ought 
to have the greateſt: in hoves ot 
remedying this, I give and be- 

veath to the ſaid Company o 
tationers ſuch a ſumof — as 
will purchaſe One Thouſand 
* Pounds three fer cent, reduced 
* Bank Anauities, for the uſe of one 
* journeyman Compoſitor, ſuch as 
6 (ball hereafter be — ; —_ 

. 
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Mr. Bowyer, agreeably to his own direction, was buried at Low- 
Leyton, in Eſſex; where a neat monument is erected, in the 
Church, to his father's memory and his own, with the following 


inſcription, written by himſelf ;— 


Huic Muro ab extra 
Vicinus jacet 
GuLiEtLMUsS BowYER, 
Typographus Londinenſis, 
De Chriſtiano et literato orbe 
Bene meritus 
Ab utroque viciſſim remuneratus : 
Quippe cunctis bonis et fortunis ſuis 
Subito incendio penitus deletis, 
Munificentia Sodalium Stationariorum, 
Et omnium bonorum fayor, E 
Þ Abreptas facultates certatim reſtauravere: 
Tar ti hominem vitae integrum 
Scelcriſque purum, aeſtimantes, 
Ut ingenii praemio exutum 
Redonarent mercede virtutis: 


Viridem depoſuit ſenectam, Dec. 27, 8 
A Aetatis 74. 
nno ' . 
a Salutis 1737. 
Patri, patronis, poſteriſque eorum, 
In pii et grati animi monumentum, 
Pont curavit filius, 
Moriens Nov. 18, 1777; 
Annum agens ſeptuageſimum octavum. N 
A Bull mot 
tune 
fis ſpecial truſt, that the Maſter, * which he ſhall bring a teſtimonial {ons 
» Wardens, and Aſſiſtants ſhall pay * from the Rector of St. Martin's, vive 
the dividends and produce thereof Ludgate, for the time being: ! mat! 
* half-yearly to ſuch Compoſitor: * could wiſh that he {hall have been 7 
© The faid Maſter, Wardens, and Afſ- * brought up pioufly and virtuoully, C 
© hſtants of the ſaid Company ſhall * if it be poſſible, at Merchant by A 
* nominate for this — Com- Taylors, or ſome other public Latiz 
**pofitor who is a man of good life * ſchool, from ſeven years of age ul tiona 
5 and converſation, who ſhall uſually * he 1s full ſeventeen, and then to his er 
frequent ſome place of public wor- * ſerve ſeven years faithfully a 2 7 
* ſhip. every Sunday, unleſs pre- Compoſitor, and work ſcven yezr 
* vented by fſecknels, and ſhall not * more as a Journey man, as I wouid 
* have worked on a News-paper or not have this Annuity beſtoweden may 
* Magazine tor four ycats at leaſt * any one under thirty-one y-ars d * fuch 
© before ſuch nomination, nor ſhall * age: it, after he is choſen, he ſhould * wou| 
s ever afterwards whillt he holds * behave ill, let him be turned out, * mean 
this Annuity, wh:ch may be for „and another be choſen in h. * 25 the 
© life if he continues a journeyman; * ſtead. And whereas' it may be 
He ſhall be able to 1cad and con- * many years before a Compolito! - 
* ſtrue Latin, end at leaſt to read “ may be found that ſhall exactly a. 


* Greek fluently with accents ; of * ſwer the above deſcripuon, 2 
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A Buſt of Mr. Bowyer 1s placed in Stationer's Hall, with a 
4 Portrait of his father, and another of his patron, Mr. Nel- 
lon C). A braſs plate under the Buſt is thus inſcribed in his own 
words, agreeably to a wiſh which he had many years before com- 


PR 
* oy - . = = — — - — 


municated to his partner. 


To the united Munifcence of 
Taz CoMPAaNY OF STATIONERS, 
And other numerous Benefactors: 
Who, 
When a calamitous Fire, Jan. 30, 1712-13, 
Had in one night deſtroyed the effects 
Of WILLIAM Bowyer, Printer, 
Repaired the loſs with unparalleled humanity : 
WiLLIAu his only ſurviving fon, 
Being continued Printer of the Votes of the Houle of Commons, 
By his father's merits, 
And the indulgence of three Honourable Speakers ; 
And appointed to print the Journals of the Houſe of Lords, 
At near LXX years of age, 
By the patronage of a noble Peer ; 
Struggling with a debt of gratitude which could not be repaid, 
Left this Tablet to ſuggeſt | 
What worn-out nature could not expreſs, 
Ex woto patroni optimi amici{/imi 
Poni lubenter curavit cliens devinctus 


J. Nichols, MPCCLXXVIL 


Mr. Bowyer married, in the year 1728, Miſs Anne Prudom, his 
mother's niece, an accompliſhed woman, of whom he was unfor- 
tunately deprived by death, about three years after. He had two 
ſons by her; William, who died an infant, and Thomas, who ſur- 
vived him.-—In the year 1747, he entered a ſecond time into the 
matrimonial ſtate ; but by this wife he had no children, 

Conſiderable additions, which are ſtill in Manuſcript, were made 
by Mr. Bowyer to the Lexicons of Hederic and of Buxtorf, the 
Latin Lexicons of Faber /4 ),and of Littleton, and the Englith Dic- 
tionary of Baitey ; and he left behind him many other proofs of 
his critical {kill in the learned languages. His Greek and Latin 

Grammars 


way at ſome times happen that * dred and ſiſty pounds.“ — Gent, 
ſuch a one cannot be found; I Mag. Dec. 1778. Ee 

would have the dividends in the (u) Theſe were preſented to the 
mean time apphed to ſuch perſon Company of Stationers, by Mr. Ni- 
as the Maſter, Wardens, and Aſſiſ- chols. 

tants hall think approaches neareſt {v) He had ſome intention of re- 
o what I have deſcribed. And publiſhing this Lexicon ia a more 
whereas the above truſts will occa- commodious manner, by changing its 
ſion ſome trouble, I give to the ſaid preſent Radical form into an Atphas 
Company, in cale they think pro- —— one.—Anecdotes, &c, 

per to accept the Truſts, wo hun- 
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Grammars in — and particularly ſuch of them as he had in 
common uſe when at School and at College, are filled wi:!: ſuch 
curious explanatory notes as bear the moſt convincin g marks of 
conſumm ate critical knowledge in thoſe languages; and this know- 
ledge he app'ied in a ſpecial manner to the advancement of Sacred 
Learning. It was his conſtant cuſtom, in the couile of his reading, 
to note down every thing which he thought might contribute to 
illuſtrate any paſſage of Scripture, ef] — of the Greek Teſta- 
ment. In purſuance of this . it is hardly to be conceived 
what a number of uſc ful and curious remarks ſtand inſerted in the 
margin of his Theological books, which may greatly contribute to J 

0 


181 


improve future editions. Two books in particular he beſtowed 
much pains upon; Leigh's “ Critica Sacra,” and Dugard's 


« Lexicon Greci Teſtamenti Alphabeticum,“ both which he left F 

behind him accurately corrected, and much enlarged. Theſe he ps 

often wiſhed, in his later days, he had been able to publiſh for the he 
uſe of Schools, and the benefit of young Students in Divinity. M 
The firſt of them, full of critical notes, is now in the polleſſion of tha 
Dr. Owen, and the latter in the hands of Mr. Nichols. He left not 
alſo ſeveral manuſcript notes on Middleton's Life of Cicero, Dun- toy 
can's and Bladen's Cæſar, I heocritus, Horace, Pope, and an amaz- hot 
ing number of critical remarks on the Old and New Teſtament, kej 

Several of his little Pieces mentioned in the courſe of this Arti- he 

cle, will appear in a Volume of his“ Miſcellaneous Tracts,“ to | 
which is now in the preſs, under the in ſpection of Mr. Nichols (ww), of 


(w) Biograph. Britan. 


THE 
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The Life of JAMES PEIRCE. 


Minifter amongſt the Proteſtant Diſſenters, was born in Lon- 

n, in the year 1673. His parents, who (as he himſelf obſerves) 
« lived in good faſhion, and left a good reputation behind them 
« for ſobriety and works of charity,” dying whilſt he was a child, 
he was committed to the guardianſhip of the famous Mr. Matthew 
Mead, of Stepney, together with a brother and ſiſter both older 
than himſelf. Being left by his parents in ſuch circumſtances as 
not to ſtand in need of the contributions of any friend or fund 
towards his education, he lived, for ſome time, in Mr. Mead's 
houſe, and was taught by the ſame tutor which that worthy man 
kept for his own children. Afterwards, by Mr. Mead's direction, 
he was placed at other Grammar-Schools, and at laſt he was ſent 
to Utrecht, where he had his firſt Academical inſtitution, Bein 
of a ſober and ſtudious diſpoſition, he conſtantly attended the Lec. 
tures of the moſt eminent Profeſſors, and cultivated the friendſhip 
of ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of his fellow ſtudents, In par- 
ticular, he was intimately acquainted with the celebrated Reland, 
who, when he was afterwards advanced to a Profeſſorſhip, did him 
the honour to hold an epiſtolary correſpondence with him, and teſ- 
tified, upon all occaſions, the reſpect which he had for him, from 
their firſt acquaintance in that Univerſity, 

From Utrecht Mr. Peirce removed to Leyden, where he had alſo 
an opportunity of hearing ſome Profeſſors of the higheſt character 
in the Republick of Letters; and having ſpent between five and 
fix years at theſe two places, he returned to England; deſigning, 
after a ſhort ſtay, to go back to Leyden, for ſome time, and then to 
purſue his travels into other parts. But he had not been long in 
England, before he was ſeized with a fit of ſickneſs, which made 
him unwilling to return to that air, and his deſign being thus in- 
terrupted was never reſumed. He lived, therefore, for ſome time, at 
London, amongſt his relations, and for ſome time, at Oxford, 
where he lodged in a private houſe, and frequented the famous 
Bodltian Library. After this, at the deſire of his friends, he 
ome an evening Lecture on the Lord's days, at the Meeting 

ouſe in Miles-Lane, London, and occaſionally in other places, 
without intereſting himſelf in the diſputes then on foot between the 
Prelbyterians and Independents, With the Miniſters of the for- 
mer 


Je PEIRCE, a very learned Divine, and an eminent 
0 
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mer ſort, he became well acquainted ; and at the end of two years, 
upon their earneſt ſolicitations, he ſettled at Cambridge; they 
themſelves ſub{cribing liberally for his encouragement in a place, 
where they were well pleaſed to have him ſituated, as he was 
greatly reſpected and eſteemed by the gentlemen of the Univer. 
ſity (a). 

From Cambridge Mr, Peirce removed to Newbury, in Berk. 
ſhire; and, 1n the year 1707, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, to great 
advantage, in a controverſy with Dr. Wells, of Coteſbach, in 
Leiceſterſhire. 'This learned and zealous Churchman had pub. 


. liſhed a Letter to a Diſſenting Miniſter, which had been circulated | 
with ſo much induſtry, and was fo highly extolled by his own 
party, that Mr. Peirce was induced to give it a more ſerious peru. 1 
{al than he thought it deſerved, and to beſtow ſome Remarks upon / 
the arguments contained in it, though he was fatisfied that the ] 
Diſſenters were not likely to gain much conviction, or ſuffer much : 
prejudice from them. Accordingly he publiſhed © Remarks on Nu 
« Dr, Wells his Letter to Mr, Peter hey, ina Letter to a |: 
« Friend ;” wherein he ſhewed, that the Doctor had, in feveral 2 
reſpects, miſtakeri and miſrepreſented the principles and practices * 
of the Diſſenters, and conſequently had entertained his readers hi 
with calumnies inſtead of arguments. Upon this, Dr. Wells pub- ſe 
liſhed * An Examination of the "Mir on his Letter to Mr, th 
« Peter Dowley ;** which brought on a controverſy that continued ar 
for a conſiderable time, in the courſe of which ſome of the princi- ot 
pal points in debate between the Church of England and the Diſ- h 
enters were diſcuſſed at large. Mr. Peirce publiſhed, in the 
whole, Eight Letters,“ upon this occaſion ; and he acquitted 5 
himſelf in ſo maſterly a manner, that ſome of his antagoniſt's own ed 
party (ſcholars and clergymen no way inferior to the Poctor,) ac- ad 
knowledged that he had fully anſwered him (6) ; and it was evi- ” 
dent, and allowed, that the reception which the Doctor's writings & 
met with at firſt was utterly unreaſonable, | « | 

This co.*troverſy was no jooner ended, than Mr. Peirce publiſh. « | 
ed a ſmall Treatiſe, entitled, © Some Conſiderations on the Sixth « , 
Chapter of the Abridgement of the London Caſes Cc): con- 6 | 
* taining A Vindication of the Office of Baptiſm, and particularly I 
« of the Sign of the Croſs.” It ſeemed very plain and obvious « p 
to our Author, that they who impoſe any terms of communion 4 
upon either miniſters or people, are bound to give a full and clear be x 
account of theſe three things ; firſt, the Lawfulneſs of the things Parl 
impoſed, that ſo they who ſubmit to them may do it with an entire * 
ſatis faction, and may be free from all uneaſineſs and perplexity in 

refl:&ing (d 
tions, 

64) Poſiſcript to Remarks upon () Seventh Letter to Dr. Wells le) 
the Account of what was e 18. * 
in the Aſſembly vt Exon, lately pub- {c/) See Vol. IX. of this Work, * whe 
liſhed by their Order. By James P. 275. Note (%, and P. 279. * thou 


Peirce. 1719. Note (J. Chu 
Oo 
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reflecting upon their practice; ſecondly, the Uſefulneſs of the 
things impoſed, for things lawful may not be expedient, and for 
edification ; thirdly, their own authority to impoſe them, for it is 
very poſſible, that lawful things may be impoſed by thoſe who 
have no power to impoſe them : © And whoever,” ſays Mr. 
Peirce, “ does innovate in the Church of God, and introduce and 
«« ;mpoſe cuſtoms, of which we have no footſteps in the Holy 
«« Scriptures, and does not at the ſame time produce ſuch a ſeal of 
ce his commiſſion from Gop as our Lord did, may very juſtly be 
« aſked that queſtion, By what authority doft thou theſe things? 
* and who gave thee this authority (d)?” In the management 
of this controverſy, however, theſe points ſeemed to be ſtrangely 
overlooked. The Author of the Caſe” appeared to take it 
for granted, that the impoſers had Authority for what they did : 
He alledged nothing in the Ceremony of the Croſs that carried with 
it any tolerable appearance of Uſefulneſs: The only thing he 
aimed at, was, to ſhew, that the Sign of the Cro/7 is not proved un- 
lawful by two or three objections that are urged by the Diſſenters 
againſt it: ſo that if one were to aſk theſe plain queſtions, To 
what good purpoſe ? and, By what right is this ceremony impoſed ? 
he muſt (for any thing he could find in the“ Caſe,” be ſtill to 
ſeek for an anſwer. Mr. Peirce, however, confined himſelf to 
the conſideration of his Author's arguments, and forebore to ſtart 
any new ones ; and though, after all that this writer and ſome 
others had ſaid, he could by no means diſcern the Lawfulneſs of 
having any thing to do with this Croſs in Baptiſm, either as a Cler- 
* or a Layman, yet, as he was ſenſible of the miſchief of their 
iviſions, and the peace of the Church was his object, he conclud- 
ed with propoſing what, it is obvious, might be a means of happily 
adjuſting this controverſy, and ſo promoting an union. ** Let 
* the Croſs in Baptiſm,” ſays he, be left indifferent, as you 
ſay in itſelf it is. Let no miniſter be forced to uſe it, and let 
no parent be forced to have his child ſigned with it: By this 
means no man's conſcience will be galled, and love and unity 
„will be promoted, which is a matter of far greater moment 
than uniformity in ſuch a ceremony e.“ 
In the year 1712, Mr. Peirce publiſhed * An Enquiry into the 
* preſent Duty of a Low-Church-Man, occaſioned by the late 
* Act of Parliament. Ina Letter from a Diſſenter in the Coun- 
« try, to a Low-Church-Man in the City,“ 8vo.— The Act of 
Parliament here alluded to was entitled An Act for confirming 
Vor. X. z. 0 „ the 


* 
A 


* 


* 


(d) Preface to the Conſidera- the guilt of Schiſm, who vill re- 
tions, * tain duch a ceremony which they 
(e Conſiderations, &c. P. 111. acknowledge unneceſſary, and 
Let the Reader judge,“ he adds, which they know their brethren 
© whether thoſe men can ever be * account ſioful, and by which there- 
* thought to have a juſt value for the * fore they neceſſitate their depar- 
* Chuich's peace; and to be clear of * ture from them.“ 
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the Toleration granted to Proteſtant Diſſenters, and for ſup. 
e plying the Defects thereof; but the manifeſt deſign of it, our 
Author tells us, was, to widen the diſtance and ſeparation between 
the Church and the Diſſenters as much as poſſible; the latter, who 
had always deſerved well of the Government, being now, without 
any offence given by them, rendered incapable of thoſe advan» 
tages, which 1n juſtice and equity ought to be common to all good 
ſubjects. Indeed a bitter and implacable ſpirit was then prevailing 
againſt them, and all their endeavours after an accommodation 
had been fruitleſs ; their charitable compliances having not only 
been miſconſtrued and peeviſhly turned to their reproach, but made 
by their adverſaries the pretended occaſions of expreſſing their re- 
lentleſs animoſity ; ſo that it ſeemed more adviſable for the Diſ- 
ſenters to ſtand at a greater diſtance, than to give them offence by 
offering at any approaches to them. The great ſtruggle that had 
been continued 10 long was for a Reformation, the want of which 
in ſome things was er by the ſoureſt advocates of the 
Eſtabliſhment ; and there was a party in the Church, diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt by their piety, who were as defirous of promoting it 
as the Diſſenters themſelves, but who, at the ſame time, thought 
their ſervices in this cauſe would be rendered moſt effectual by 
their remaining in the Church. In oppoſition to this prevailing 
notion, it appeared to our Author, that no ſuch thing was to be 
expected, and that there was an abſolute neceſſity of their leaving 
the Church, if ever they would obtain their deſires ; the grounds 
and reaſons of which opinion it was the buſineſs of this Letter” 
to explain and en ſorce. 

Charity, moderation, and peace, Mr. Peirce juſtly eſteemed eſ- 
ſential to Chriſtianity, and he had not been uſed to ſtand at the 
wideſt diſtance from the Conformiſts. His temper in this reſpect 
remained the ſame, but the change which had taken place, on the 
part of his adverſaries, convincing him of the inetiicacy of all 
thoſe ſoftening expedients to which he was naturally inclined, he 
determined to oppoſe with firmneſs the dangerous advances of per- 
ſecution and oppreſſion. At this time, he tells us, the tendency of 
a great part of the Sermons of the Eſtabliſhed Clergy was not to 
inform but abuſe men's judgments, and to inflame their paſſions, 
They not only laviſhed away their miniſtry upon the leait uſeful 
ſubjects, but their Diſcourſes were calculated to inſpire their 
hearers with a malicious and inveterate, that is, an unchriſtian ſpi- 
rit. In particular, the Miniſtry of the Diſſenters was expoſed as a 
nullity, and great heats and animoſities were excited with regard 
to the validity of their baptiſms, and all their miniſtrations /; 

whereupon 


Io ſuch a length did the fu- terial acts of all proteſtants but them- 
rious bigots of thoſe times carry ſclves, they diſowned the Chi iſtia- 
their uncharitable and wicked prin- "nity of the Diſſentets, and conſigned 
ciples, that, invalidating the miuiſ- them over, as a parcel of Heathens 

v 10 
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whereupon our worthy and able Divine m__ fit, in his Sermons 
upon publick occaſions, to vindicate his Brethren, in this reſpect. 
One of theſe, entitled, An uſeful Miniſtry a valid one: Bein 
«« a Sermon preached at Exon ; at a Meeting of the united Mi- 
5 niſters of Devon and Cornwall,” he publiſhed, in the year 1714 ; 
but the argument of his Diſcourſe was miſunderſtood, and miſre - 
preſented ; for which reaſon he preached and publiſhed another, 
entitled, Preſbyterian Ordination proved regular. A Sermon 
at an Ordination.“ 

Theſe two Diſcourſes ſoon produced two Pamphlets, the one 
entitled, * The Invalidity of the Diſſenting Miniſtry,” the other, 
The rational and moral Conduct of Mr. Peirce examined;“ to 
which our Author replied, in A Defence of the Diſſenting Mi- 
«« niſtry, and Preſbyterian Ordination, in two Parts: Being an 
« Anſwer to two Pamphlets, &c.” The former of theſe he paſſes 
over ſlightly, as not worthy of much attention; to the latter he re- 
plies more at large (g/. Upon the appearance of this De- 
«« fence,” the Author of the laſt- mentioned Pamphlet publiſhed 
a * Reply” to a ſmall part of it, wherein he advanced ſome 
things, which, in the opinion of Mr. Peirce, ſeemed deſigned to 
make an ill impreſſion upon people, concerning the Diſſenters in 
general, as well as to juſtify the High Church Clergy ; for which 
reaſon he thought it proper to examine them without delay, and 
accordingly he publiſhed a Piece, entitled, The Loyalty, Inte- 
« grity, and Ingenuity of High Church, and the Diſſenters, 
te and their reſpective Writers compared: Occaſioned by ſome 
% Paſſages in a late Pamphlet of Mr. Jackman, printed at Ox- 
« ford.” 

Amongſt the polemical writers of thoſe times, the famous Dr. 
Bennet had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his vehemence againſt the 
Difſenters, to whom he imputed what he called the damnable = 
O 2 0 


to the everlaſting flames. Dr. Sa- he, knows there are many who 


cheverell, tho idol of that party, 
treated them exactly in this manner, 
in a Sermon which met with prodi- 
gious applauſe; and the ſame doc- 
trine was delivered by ſeveral others. 
—Preface to“ Preſbyterian Ordi- 
nation proved regular,” P. 6.— 
Defence of the Diſſenting Miniſtry, 


ic. P. 55, 

'c) The title of this Pamphles, 
Mr. Peirce obſerves, is ſo affected, 
that it would have prevented his 
reading the book, had any name but 
his own been mentioned in it; eſ- 
pecially as the Author, by his own 
confeſſion, did not pretend to any 
acquaintance with his private con- 
verlation, But * this Author, ſays 


* converſe with little more than the 
* titles of books. His own con- 
* {cience can beſt tell him, whether 
* he deſigned, by this pretty artifice, 
to give ſuch men a notion ot ſome 
* grievous immorality he had diſco- 
* vered in my private converſation. 
If he did, it was his unhappineſs 
he did not fee the beam in his own 
* eye, when he was ſo very careful 
* to pull the mote out of mine.” 

The impeachment of Mr. Peirce's 
moral conduct reſpetts only ſome 
charges which he had brought againſt 
the Clergy. Theſe the Pamphleteer 
thought uncharitable ; but Mr. 
Peirce way juſtifies them, — De- 
fence, &c. * 13. 
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of Schiſm; and the ſame ſtrenuous Churchman having taken upon 
him to conſider the caſe of the Nonjurorsꝰ Separation, and his Pre- 

face plainly ſhewing that his angry reſentments againſt the Diſſen- 

ters (who had given him no new provocation) were not to be for- 

gotten, Mr. Peirce was induced to publiſh ** A Letter to Dr. Ben- 

« net, occaſioned by his late Treatiſe concerning the Non- jurors 
Separation, &c.“ In this Piece he ſhews the weakneſs of the 
Doctor's arguments, in favour of the Non-jurors, and maintains, 
that he ought to revoke the conceſſions he had made, and to 
deal to them the ſame meaſure which he had before dealt to the 
Diſſenters. 

This Publication was ſoon followed by one of much greater im- 

portance. About the year 1710, Dr. Nichols publiſhed, in Latin, 
a Defence of the Doctrine and Diſcipline of the Church of Eng- 
land, wherein he appealed to the judgment of Foreign Divines, in 
regard to the controverſy between the Church and the Diſſenters. 
In this Appeal, however, the learned Doctor had endeavoured, 
under the maſk of friendſhip, to expoſe the Diſſenters to the hatred 
and cenſure of their Foreign Brethrea ; whereupon Mr. Peirce 
was earneſtly ſolicited to 3 their vindication; a work which 
he was very unwilling to enter upon, being ſenſible of the many 
diſadvantages under which he mult neceſſarily labour, and particu- 
larly becaule he knew that long diſuſe had rendered him more un- 
fit to write in the learned language, with that politeneſs and ele- 
gance which became both the cauſe he was to defend, and the re- 
putation and character of the p-rions to whom he was to addreſs 
himſelf. But his obje&tons being over-ruled, he at length grati- 
fied the deſire of his friends, by publiſhing an Anſwer to the Doc- 
tor's Performance, entitled, Vindiciæ Fratrum diſſentientium, 
K.;“ wherein, hetells us, it was his ſtedfaſt reſolution from the 
firit, that how much ſoever he ſhould fall ſhort of Dr. Nichols (the 
Latia Secretary to the Society for the Propagation of the Golpel) 
in elegancy of ſtyle, he would abundancly make amends for it in 
the exactneſs and faithfulneſs of his accounts of matters (4). Ac- 
cordingly when this Vindication appeared, it not only gave uni- 
verſal tatisfattion to his brethren at home, and to lack of the 
learned abroad as had an opportunity of ſeeing it, but it was re- 
ceived with ſuch unexpected approbation amongſt the Churchmen 
themſelves, that the Author tells us he could name as conſiderable 
perſons as any in the Church who acknowledged that it was a full 
anſwer to the Doctor; an acknowledgment which Dr. Nichols him- 
ſelf ſeemed to confirm by his reſolution to make no reply. 


Mr. Peirce thereſore thought himſelf ſecure from any farther 


trouble, with reſpe& to this controverſy ; and being well pleaſed 
and fatisfied with the Foreign Divines having both Appeals before 


them, he conſtantly refuſed to liſten to the advice of thoſe who 
perſuades 


{k) Vindication of the Diſſenters, &c. P. 2. 
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| perſuaded him to tranſlate his Work ; nor, when an offer was 
made to eaſe him of the trouble, by another perſon's tranſlating 
it, would he by any means conſent, being deſirous that the contro- 
verſy ſhould go no further. He little expected that a Tranſlation 
of Dr. Nichols's book would ever appear ; but ſome time after the 
5 death of that learned man, a Tranſlation was publiſhed by a Di- 
e vine of the Church of England, and our Author was ſurpriſed to 
; find, in the Tranſlator's Preface, a book recommended to the Diſ- 
0 ſenters, as proper to convince them, without the leaſt intimation 


e that any anſwer had ever been made to it. Not thinking himſelf, 
however, obliged to take notice of what all the world would pro- 
* bably deſpiſe, as being already confuted, he laid aſide the book; 
n, nor could any importunity induce him to ſet about a tranſlation of 
g- his own work; but finding that the Doctor's Performance was 
in mach recommended to Engliſh readers, and that it was become the 
rs. general _ of his friends, that the putting his Vindication 
d, into Engliſh might be of ſervice, he yielded to a drudgery of 
ed which he was not very fond. Accordingly, in the year 1717, he 
rce preſented the publick with A Vindication of the Diſſenters: 
ich « In Anſwer to Dr. William Nichols's Defence of the Doctrine 
ny and Diſcipline of the Church of England. In three Parts, 
cu- Written firſt in Latin, and now tranſlated into Engliſh, with 
un- « large Additions.” 8vo.—The Firſt Part of this Vindica- 
Ele» tion“ contains the Hiſtory of Nonconformity ; the Second treats 
re- of the Doctrine of the Church of England; the Third contains 
reſs all the Heads relating to Diſcipline and Worſhip ; which being in 
ati · a manner the whole of the Controverſy, a full view of it may here 
Joc- be taken, The Author acknowledges indeed, that ſome things 
um, in this part are out of the way of common Engliſh readers; 
| the but he inſerted them, becauſe he would have his Work a complete 
(the Anſwer to whatever might be met with in the Engliſh books of the 
ſpel) advocates for the Eſtabliſhed Church Ci). 
it in At this time the great controverſy relating to the Corporation 
Ac- and Teſt Acts was on foot; and it was not long before Mr. Peirce 
uni- took a part init; for, in the year 1718, he publiſhed a Pamphlet, 


f the entitled,“ The Intereſt of the Whigs, with Relation to the Teſt 
Act; ina Letter to a Friend; wherein he gives his reaſons, 
why he thought the Repeal of the Act would be very ſeaſonable 
in that conj uncture.— This Piece was ſoon followed by another, 
entitled, The Diſſenters Reaſons for not writing in the Behalf 
of Perſecution, Deſigned for the Satisfaction of Dr. Snape, in 
* a Letter to him,” -In a Tra&t which the learned Doctor had 
publiſhed, relative to the Bangorian Controverſy, he had introduced 
teveral things reſpecting the Diſſenters, which, in Mr. Peirce's 
opinion, he had no occaſion to bring in, and which are the points 
particularly conſidered in this © Letter,” Two or three paſſages 


in 


(i) Preface to the Vindication, &c. 
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in this performance of our Author being animadverted upon by 
Dr. Sherlock, Mr. Peirce defended himſelf in a Piece, entitled, 
«© Some Reflections upon Dean Sherlock's Vindication of the 
« Corporation and Teſt Acts;“ wherein he undertook to ſhew 
that the Dean's reaſoning was ſophiſtical, and that he had-artfully 
left out the chief thing which he ought to have proved. He like. 
wiſe charged the Dean with groſs miſrepreſentations of his mean. 
ing, which being replied to by his learned antagoniſt, he publiſh. 
ed, without delay, a Pamphlet, entitled, The Charge of Mif. 
«« repreſentations maintained againſt Dean Sherlock's Preface to 
* his Anſwer to the Lord Biſhop of Bangor's late Book, entitled, 
** The common Rights of Subjects defended, Wc.” 

Hitherto the Publications of this learned and acute Writer had 
been tte ſubject of exultation and triumph, amongſt the various 
denominations of his Diſſenting brethren ; but the time was now 
approaching, when he was to experience a ſtrange reverſe of for- 
tune. The reputation which he had ſo honeftly acquired was at- 
tacked by the moſt malicious flanders that the enraged and vin- 
dictive ſpirit of bigotry could deviſe ; nor did his ſuperior merit 

rotect him from the perſecuting zeal of pretended orthodoxy, 
In the year 1713, Mr. Peirce, without any application on his part, 
was unanimouſly choſen by the three Diſſenting Congregations, 
in the city of Exeter, to ſucceed in the place of one of their Mi- 
niſters deceaſed ; and as the ſurviving Miniſters joined with the 
_ in the invitation, and the whole Aſſembly of the united 
iniſters of Devon and Cornwall ſeconded their choice, he was in- 
duced to accept it, Accordingly he left as agreeable a people asa 
Miniſter could live with, and ſettled at Exeter, where he gave the 
greateſt ſatisfaction in the diſcharge of his paſtoral office, till 
there aroſe a controverſy concerning the explication of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, which was ceodullive of the moſt diſagreeable 
conlequences, 

With reſpect to this doctrine, our learned Divine (as he himſelf 
informs us) had been bred up in the commonly received notions ; 
and a ſet of Unſcriptural expreſſions had been inculcated upon 
hita, from his youth, for which he long retained a great veneration. 
However, having this principle as early and as deeply impreſſed 
upon his mind, that zhe Scriptures are the enly Rule of our Faith, 
he always paid the higheſt regard to the Sacred Writings, From 
his firſt entrance upon the Minifterial office, he generally took care 
to uſe their language in his Sermons, and as he advanced in year 
he grew more * to expreſs himſelf, in theſe matters, in the 
very words of Scripture. He looked upon the doctrine as a My/- 
tery, which it was to little purpoſe to ſearch into, and deſpairing dt 
ſatisfaction with regard to the difficulties he perceived, and oblerv- 
ing at the ſame time how very differently men were accuſtomed to 
think and ſpeak on the ſubject, he became more and more averle 


from thinking or ſpeaking of it; and he even avoided _— any 
| | wg 
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thing relating to it, except as it fell in his way, when he was read- 
ing with quite another view. 

Thus he ſtudiouſly avoided the controverſy, and when the cla- 
mour was firſt raiſed concerning Mr. Whiſton, he was much trou- 


he bled on that account, having a high eſteem for him as a learned 
4 and pious man, with whoſe acquaintance he had been honoured 
ly whilſt he lived at Cambridge, and with whom he had occaſionally 
” correſponded, after his removal from that place. He took the li- 
4 berty therefore to write him a letter (4%, wherein having expoſ- 
1 tulated with him in a friendly manner, he produced ſome argu- 
if- ments for his own _ and againſt what was reported to be 
* the opinion of Mr. Whiſton; who, in his anſwer to this letter, 
ed, waved all matter of argument, and referred our Divine to the 


papers which he intended to print, as ſoon as they had been exa- 


had mined by ſome learned men, into whoſe hands he deſigned to put 
" them. After ſome time, theſe papers appeared, in five Volumes, 
* and upon a diligent peruſal of them, together with Dr. Clarke's 
for- Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, Mr. Peirce ſaw clearly, that he 
1 muſt either part with ſome favourite opinions, or renounce the au- 
3 thority of | 6 Holy Scriptures. 


This diſcovery, it may eaſily be imagined, was no ſmall ſhock 
ON. to a man, who, by his own confeſſion, was fond of the doctrine in 
which he had been educated, to a great degree of uncharitable- 
Ons, WE nc (1). However it only cauſed him to read the Bible with more 
care, and to make it more his prayer to Gop, that he might be 
led into the truth. Thus he remained a conſiderable while in ſuſ- 
penſe, and upon the ſearch ; but by the time that he removed to 
Exeter, he was thoroughly convinced that the common doctrine 
as not according to the Scriptures, and was ſettled in the opinion 


- - o which he afterwards conſtantly adhered. Nevertheleſs, as he 
2 orbore to bring this, or any other nice point of ſpeculation into 
* he pulpit, and was always careful to ſpeak of Scripture doctrines 


n Scripture words, his miniſterial labours were well received, and 
de went on quietly and comfortably, till about the latter end of 


imſelf Ee year 1716, when, through the imprudent zeal of one of his 


tions; olleagues, a foundation was laid for a conteſt which will reflect 
= ternal diſgrace on the memory of the party that was formed againſt 

en. im. 

— Mr, Peirce's name, however, was not yet brought into queſtion, 
4, 


dd his diligent endeavours to prevent any open animoſity were at- 
nded with ſucceſs, till the following year, when having occaſion 
 ipend a good part of the months of April and May in London, 


From 
k care 


; yu weak orthodox Miniſter, who officiated in his abſence, took that 
in 1 ocrtunity to preach a very furious ſermon, wherein he charged 
Aa Jas me amonglit the Diſſenters of Exeter with damnable Herefies, de - 
_ ug the Lord that bought tbem, and thus ſounded an alarm trom the 
= ed to pulpit, 


: avere 4) This letter is preſerved in Whiſton's Memoirs of his own Life. 
ing an) (l, 
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palpit, upon a point of which he knew little or nothing; for, after 


e had delivered this diſcourſe, he owned that he had not ſtudied v 
the controverſy (m). I 
Upon his return from London, therefore, Mr. Peirce found his 
people in a great flame; and the week after, three conſiderable q 
perions of the Congregation in which he chiefly officiated, defired N 
bim to preach upon the ſubject, in order to ſtop the contention ; fr 
which he conſented to do. In this Sermon, which treated of the * 
Death of Chriſt as a propitiatory Sacrifice, he ſtudied to promote not ſu 
only truth but peace, by ſpeaking what he apprehended to be the th 
truth, in ſuch a manner as ſeemed leaſt likely to raiſe any feud or th 
animoſity ; and, for ſome time, the Diſcourſe ſeemed to have its as 
defired effect. Without meddling therefore any further with theſe ci 
matters in the Pulpit, Mr. Peirce went on in his former way of ob 
lain practical preaching, as though there had been no contention me 
tween them, purpoſely keeping off from every thing that might we 
give offence, But the ſuſpicious temper and cenſorious zeal of Mr, the 
Lavington (the youngeſt of his Colleagues) would not let him teſt, ſals 
This officious man took a delight in circulating every idle tale, and rud 
invidious cavil, that might raiſe againſt our worthy Divine the the 
ſuſpicion of hereſy; and the tendency of his preachirg, likewiſe, rea: 
was inflammatory. Mr. Peirce, on the other hand, was extremely the: 
cautious, not only in his ſermons, but in his converſation ; and the 
he ſometimes took occaſion to preſs the people to a mutual for- and 
bearance, endeavouring, to the utmoſt of his power, to preſerve tion 
peace and harmony amongit them, which, in a good Be? waa he clar; 
eifected. ä f any 
His buſy Colleague, however, continued his machinations; and opin 
though the clamour ſubſided for a time, yet, in conſequence of: 
freſh fit of orthodox zeal, it broke out again with redoubled vis- they 
lence, No new provocation had been given by Mr. Peirce, or his agail 
friends; but notwithſtanding their peaceable conduct, meaſure: two 
were taken by ſome of their — for bringing the affair be. Gen 
fore the Aſſembly of the united Miniſters of Devon and Cornwall, tions 
under the pretence of making it appear to the world, that the unde; 
Exeter Miniſters, and others in that neighbourhood, were 0 Ve 
Arians, as many, they ſaid, were ready to think them, from the 
reports which were every where current, Mr, Peirce protelied (n/ 
earneſtly againſt this method of proceeding ; inſtead of which be -_ 
propoſed, that it ſhould be left to thoſe Miniſters, who regard = 
1uch reports, to take what occaſion they thought fit, to clear then. * not t 
ſelves; obſerving, at the ſame time, that the bringing of ſuch a in it 
affair into the Aſſembly would be the way to cauſe a diviſion, whia ne t 
might be of ill conſequence elſewhere, and might, moreover, be f We 


the means of ſpreading what they wiſhed to ſuppreſs. His fries 
ly admouitions, however, were utterly vain, His orthodox be 
: 6 


(m) Weſern Inquiſition, &c. P. 14. a have! 
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thren proceeded, according t- their own wiſdom, and the affair 
was ſubmitted to the judgment of the Aſſembly, in September, 
1718. 

'T he avowed object of this Meeting, with reſpect to the point in 
queſtion, was, to obtain a Declaration againſt the errors of thoſe 
who deny the Divinity of ,our Saviour, and to clear themſelves 
from the imputation of Hereſy. A conſiderable number of the 
Miniſters preſent thought it neither neceſſary nor expedient, that 
ſuch a declaration ſhould be made in the Aſſembly, and deſired 
that the expediency of it might be calmly and fairly debated, as 
they had ſeveral reaſons to offer againſt it: But it happened here, 
as it commonly happens in ſuch meetings; for though theſe judi- 
cious members ſtruggled hard to obtain this point, which, they 
obſerved, was not only reaſonable in itſelf, but agreeable to the 
method of proceeding in all their former Aſſemblies, yet they 
were borne Lon by noiſe and numbers. They could not by all 
their importunity = Gor leave to offer their reaſons ; their propo- 
ſals were (lighted, and their voices drowned. Some of them were 
rudely interrupted ; others reflected on, and menaced. Finding 
therefore that they could nat be allowed ſo much as to propoſe their 
reaſons for not making a declaration, they remonſtrauc.! 1gainſt 
theſe violent, arbitrary, and irregular proceedings, as well as againſt 
the cabals and intrigues which ſome had uſed to obtain a majority, 
and to compaſs their ends. At length, after much warm alterca- 
tion, the Members of the Aſſembly proceeded to make their de- 
clarations, each for himſelf ; a few only excepted, who diſowning 
any authority that any man, or body of men, had to demand their 
opinion, nobly refuſed to make any declaration. 

There was no objection made to any one's declaration, whilſt 
they were in the Aſſembly; but afterwards an outcry was raiſed 
againſt Mr, Peirce's (=), and, in November following, he and his 
two Colleagues, Mr. Hallet, and Mr. Withers, were viſited by the 
Gentlemen who managed the temporal affairs of the Congrega- 
tions, and were required to make a declaration of their faith, 
under a preſcribed torm, the Gentlemen leaving them the choice 

Vol. X. 3. P - of 


a farther review of the matter, and 
conſidering how manifeſtly the Al- 
ſembly ſet up an Inguiſetzion, I 
think they acted the truly noble 
part who abſolutely diſowned their 
authority, and refuſed to make 
any declaration at all; and were 
the thing to be done again, I would 
certainly take part with them, 
whom I cannot but highly applaud 


(n) Mr. Peirce was ſorry that he 
made any declaration. * I confeſs, 
lays he, * this is the only ſtep I look 
* back upou with any regret. I do 
* not think what ! did was unlawful 
in itſelf ; and what much {ſwayed 
me to declare at all, was, that my 
o brethren, Mr. Hallet and Mr. 
* Withers, had both made their de- 
* clarations before me; and I was wil- | 
* ling to ſtand upon the fame foot * for their brave withſtanding ſuch 
unh them, that I might avoid the * incro:achments upon our Chriſtian 
' Clamour which the atting a diffe- *© liberty. Weſtern Inquiſition, &c. 
* rent part from them both might P. 111. 
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of three. This requiſition they poſitively refuſed to comply with; 
and Mr. Peirce, who was not ignorant of the ichemes that were 
formed againſt him, told the Gentlemen, that he could not fa. 
risfy his conſcience in laying down his Miniſtry himſelf, but if 
they would venture to lay him aſide, and if that would make 
them eaſy, he ſhould be ſatisfied, and would give them no trou- 
ble Ce. 

The application of the Managers being thus ineffeQual, they 
determined to lay the affair before the Diflenting Miniſters in Lon- 
don ; and, in conſequence of the advice which they received, 
ſeven Miniſters in the neighbourhood of Exeter were called in to 
ſettle the matter, But theſe were all ſelect party men, (none of 
Mr. Peirce's fide being conſulted ;) and accordingly they purſued 
no deſigus of peace. Their proceedings were partial and unjuſt ; 
and the advice which they gave was not given after a hearing of 
Mr. Peirce and his Colleagues, though the former inſiſted upon it, 
that they ſhould give no advice relating to him, without firſt hear. 
ing what he had to ſay. 

When theſe Seven Orthodox Brethren had taken ſuch previous 
eps as they thought proper, Mr. Peirce and his three Colleagues 
were convened before the Managers, and a paper which the Mi- 
niſters had drawn up avd ſubſcribed being firſt read to them, they 
were aſked this queſtion, Whether they owned that the Son of 
Gov was One God with the Father ?—Mr. Peirce defired they 

might have time to give their anſwer ; but he was told that they 
muſt give it immediately; and the pleas which they urged for reſ- 
piting the affair were all unavailing. It is remarkable, at the ſame 
time, that there was no attempt made to charge them with deny- 
ing the true and proper Divinity of the Son of Gop. Indeed 
there was nothing laid to their charge, ſupported by witneſſes ; 
but an Inquiſition was as truly ſet up, to ſearch out the ſecret ſenſe 
of their minds, as ever there was any in Spain and Portugal. Mr. 


Peirce and Mr. Hallet then refuſed to ſubſcribe the 'I eſt which 
Was 


% Weſtern Inquiſition, &c. ey, him in it; but if the people 

«151, ad fairly votcd that he ſhould off- 

Mr. Peirce had often. declared, ciate no more amongſt them, and 
that he was not dcfirous of continu- would have continued in commu- 
ing in his tation. On the contrary, mon with one another, he would 
he earnefily wiſhed, that, by healing gladly have forborn preaching. ln 
the breach among the people, and this caſe, he did not think it likely 
uniting them again in affection and that he ſhould have an opportunity 
communion, a way might be made of exerciſing his Miniſtry elſc- 
for him toretire fromit with a good where; and thereſore he turned his 
conſcience, tiil thele calamities thoughys to ſome ſecular employ- 
ſhould be overpalt. He did not ment, but he was unreſolved what '0 
think he could thus quit it, by his fix upon, or in what place.— Juſlif- 
on att; nor did he think the at cation of the Caſe of the Miniſter 
of the managers was ſuthcient to ejected at Exon, P. 30. 


" miſch; 


" Churc 


Ty 
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— was drawn up for them Cy, but Mr. Lavington, who had as great 
* a hand in kindling the flame as any man, roundly gave his aſſent: 
if and Mr. Withers, in the laſt place, offered them an explication, in 
ce the words of Biſhop Pearſon, which they would not accept. 
a- Such being the iſſue of the conference, the Proprietors of the 
Meeting-Houſe, where Mr. Hallet and Mr, Peirce uſed to preach, 
ey took up the keys, the next day, allowing them, however, the uſe 
= of a {maller Houle, for the enſuing Sunday : But, in the following 
ed, week, application being made to the Proprietors of the other 
to Houſes, and a meeting held for the purpoſe, it was determined, 
of without conſulting the people, that our two perſecated Divines 
led ſhould have no Houſe at all for publick worſhip. The ſcandalous 
t; injuſtice of theſe meaſures is glaring, Mr. Peirce never conteſted 
of the people's right to chooſe or to eject their Miniſters ; and had 
it, it been their act, he would quietly have acquieſced in their deter- 
ar- mination. But as the Meeting-Houſe, in which he had officiated, 
was built at the common charge, (the Gentlemen being made Pro- 
ons prietors for no other reaſon than becauſe the law requires the pro- 
—__ perty to be formally veſted in ſome particular perſons,) he was of 
Mi. opinion that the rights of the people were openly invaded, and 
hey conſequently that he and his venerable colleague (% were arbi- 
\ of trarily and iniquitouſly diſpoſſeſſed of what they were as juſtly en- 
they titled to, as they were to their own houſes r). The hardſhip was 
they the greater on Mr. Peirce, as theſe men now miſchicvoully picked a 
rel. quarrel with him, and, as far as in them lay, left him in a deſti- 
ue tute condition, after they had, with much importunity, brought 
eny- him from a very quiet and comfortable ſettlement ; and this 
Jeed * without even pretending to have proved any thing againſt 
ſſes; — 
ſenſe Theſe diſgraceful proceedings threw every thing into confuſion, 
Mr. and, not content with what they had hitherto done, the Orthodox 
/hich P 2 Party 
Was | 
% 'I told them, ſays Mr. * ſcriptural creeds or teſts upon 
Peuce, * as to their Fes * I * men; and that now God had flir- 
ohe vould own that Chriſt and the Fa- red up a noble ſpirit in men, in 
d off. tler were One, becauſe Chriſt ſoid * whom we little expetted it, to 
„ and ſo. They aſked, if I would own * plead againſt impoſitions ; and 
— * they were one God? I anſwered, * therefore I could not in conlcience 
* "uf they would turn me to the text * tamely give up the liberty they 
. * where *twas ſo ſaid, I would own * were 10 bravely defending.'—Caſe 
likelf it: But I had over and over de- of the Miniſters, &c. P. 11. 
gu” * clared, I would ſubſcribe no teli- (g/ Mr. Hallet had been ſettled 
el 7 * gious Teſts at all that were not among them more than thirty years. 
ied his * expreſſed in Scripture words: that Mr. Withers, after ſome delay, 
nploy- * if they made ir a religious teſt, ſubmitting to the impoſitions of his 
_ 5 that three and two make five, [ perſecutors in a way which gave 
Juſliß. vould refuſe to ſubſcribe it. And chem ſatis faction, was permitted to 


inific!3 * I cave this reaſon for my ſtiffneſs ; 


' ThatI verily believed, that the worlt 
| miſchief had been done to the 
Church of God by impoſing un- 


continue iu the exerciſe of his func- 
tion. : 

{r) Weſtern Inquiſition, &. 
P. I91, 


F 
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Party ſtirred up all the rage they poſſibly eould againſt theſe wor. ] 
thy Paſtors. The Pulpit itſelf was proſtituted to their baſe pur. c 
poſes (s), and their under-agents made it their buſineſs to propa. « 
ate the vileſt flanders far and near concerning them, and particu. f 
Farly concerning Mr. Peirce; ſo that he and his friends were open. te 
ly infulted as they paſſed the ſtreets, They were ſtigmatized with 0! 
the appellation of 4rians, and by means of this watch-word, the t: 
mob was ſet upon them, and the ballad-makers being thus furniſh. di 
ed with matter for their ſcurrility, they became © the ſong of the ſo 
© Drunkard.* At the ſame time, ſuch as adhered to them were ju 
threatened with the lots of their trade C7. | an 
So out ageous a perſecution being commenced againſt Mr. Peirce fu 
and ſeveral of his worthy friends, and the minds of the people art- pre 
fully exaſperated by the malicious ſlanders that were induſtriouſſy ſay 
circulated concerning them, it was neceſſary, for the vindication of thi 
their character, that the whole affair ſhould be ſet in a true light; ( 
whereupon our Author publiſhed a imall Pamphlet, entitled, tae 
„ The Cale of the Miniſters ejected at Exon ;” the defign of to | 
which was only to acquaint the world with the laſt part of the WWF ope 
procedure in ejetting them, and to appeal to the conſciences of all 17 
whether they had been juſtly dealt with; a full account of the af. Petr 
fair being reſerved for ſome future time.—'This Publication was the 
ſoon replied to, by the Author of * An Account of the Reaſons, 1 
auhy many Citizens of Exon have withdrawn from the Miniſtry of and 
Mr. joteph Hallet, and Mr. James Peirce, 6:ing an Anſaver 10 Mr. A tr 
| Peuce's pub] 
he fy 
(s) * The Miniſters," ſays Mr. parts as incendiaries, and have and | 
Perice, * did many of them return * raiſed the utmoſt confuſion and he an 
home from the Aﬀlcwbly very * diſturbance in ſeveral congrega- * 
* warm and furious, and preached * tions. Moſt lamentable diviſions TI 
| * 2gainft their brethren with much “and animoſities have they raiſed oped. 
14 * butterneſs. As to Exeter, they * round the country, by their bitter Advit 
3 * continued to have ſupplies from * zeal and wrath; and God only been « 
1 * abroad to fil our pulpit, fome of * knows when their fury will end. 
ne hom bchaved themlelves with “ As for our parts here iu Exeter, we 
I | moderation and temper ; others * are daily igſulted and abufed by | 
09 * were furious in railing at us, ſome * their means; and common civility, (a) | 
ö © in their ſermons, ſome in their * as well as truth and juſtice, ate in 9 
WW © wrathful preyers*, and ſome in * a fair way to periſh out of the — 
Ih * both.—The miniſters who glory in * country, if they can but compals IG 
Ti * their Orthodoxy have not content- their ends.“ = tho 
ö | | * ed theml-Ives with acting in their Such is the ſpirit, ſuch are the ed.) 
At on congtegations; but they have triumphs of Orthodoxy !—Weſtern Ae 
* * been laborious to imbroil the con- Inquiſition, &c. P. 179: f 4 _ 
Wh * gregations of their neighbours, and , Juſtification of the Caſe o Sub: 
'y © have for that end every where been the Miniſters ejected at Exon, &c. *r. ; 
UF * employing their emiſſaries, who P. 37, = hae 
164 * have very. faithfully aftcd their P gp 
''k : 75 1 
f (w) I 
1 * © Their very Prayers," ſays he, in another place, have been adapted to it- or print! 
1 * flame mens paſſions ; and the worlt rancour has been uttered, when men ougi bo much 
1 to have been moſt free from all bitterneſs and Wrath. Remarks upon the . alt by 
g ak nds FE ; ; U 2 
| þ count ol what was ti an ſacted inthe Aſſembly, &c. P. 24. 
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Peirce's State of the Caſe ;”” whereupon Mr. Peirce publiſhed 
« A Defence of the Caſe of the Miniſters ejected at Exon : Be- 
ing An Anſwer to a Pamphlet, &c.“ In this Piece, he ob- 
ſerves, that the Writer on the other ſide had not ſo much as at- 
tempted to confront his account in any thing material. He had 
only alledged that it was imperfect, and introduced ſome former 
facts, which Mr. Peirce had given his readers reaſon to expect in 
due time, in the larger account which he intended to publiſh, as 
ſoon as he could find time to finiſh it. The charge of groſs in- 
juſtice in cjecting them was not denied, but only ſorrily excuſed ; 
and the whole of the performance diſcovered fo much ditingenuity, 
ſach palpable miſrepreſentation, and even falſification of ſome ex- 
preſſions in the Caſe,” that Mr. Peirce could not refrain from 
{aying, he wiſhed he could ſee how he might lay all the blame of 
this adverſary's conduct upon his underſtanding C). 

Our ejected Miniſters had with difficulty procured a place for 
the temporary exerciſe of their Miniſtry, till they ſhould be able 
to build a commodious houſe for that purpoſe /v), and at the 
opening of this new Place of Worthip, on the 15th of March, 
1718-19, being the firſt Lord's Day after their czectment, Mr. 
Peirce preached a Sermon, which he afterwards publiſhed, under 
the title of The Evil and Cure of Diviſions ae. 

This affair began now to make a very great noiſe in the world, 
and particular notice being taken of it in a Pamphlet, entitled, 
A true Relation of ſome Proceedings at Salters- Hall, Mr. Peirce 
publithed ſome Animadverſions“ on that Pamphlet, wherein 
he fully juſtiſied his former account of the tranſactions at Exeter, 
and his complaint of the tyranny, injuſtice, and cruelty, to which 
he and his two Colleagues had been expoſed, through the paſſion 
and prejudice of their enemies. To theſe “ Animadverſions“ 
was added A Letter to Mr. Joſiah Eveleigh,“ one of the Seven 
Adviſers, a weak, well-meaning man, whoſe zcal ſcems to have 
been of that fort which is not according to knowledge. This 

Orthodox 


{a) P. 10. 

%% Many low arts and mean 
practices were uſed, to prevent their 
having any place of worſhip at all; 
and res this end could ot be ct- 
le(ted, yet they were, for ſom: time, 
prevented from ke mers ht ſpot 
to bui1d upon, and they Iikewiſe met 
with ſome difficulties in procuring a 
hcenie lor their Houſe, —  aftthca- 
tion of the Caſe, &c. P. 27.—Ani- 


madverſions upon a Pamphlet, &c. 
} 


. . Js 
% In the Preface he apologizes 


Fr printing a Sermon drawn up in 
Jo much diftrathon and hurry as 


alt be ſuppoſed to attend his cir- 


cumſtances at that time, and alledges, 
in excuſe, that the miſrepreſenta- 
tions which were ſpread concerning 
himfelf and his Colleague, and their 
deſigus, called for the immediate 
— of ſometl ing of this na- 
ture, He likewiſe obſerves, that he 
was perſuaded a Sermon of this kind 
might at ſuch a conjuncture be very 
ale for o her places as well as 
Exeter, ftoc+ the utmolt contuſion 
muſt de unavoidable, if a chock were 
not given to au intemperate zeal, and 
the Diſſcnters themſelves ab ndon- 
ing their plea for liberty, and agaroft 
impoſitions, attempted to fet up an 
Inquiſition, 
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Orthodox Brother had thought fit to publiſh, at the end of the 
London Edition of the ** Account of the Reaſons why many Citizens 
of Exon have withdrawn, Cc.“ a Letter deſigned to ſhew, how 
ſolemnly and repeatedly he had ſought to have ſome Conferences 
appointed between Mr. Hallet, Mr. Withers, and Mr. Peirce, on 
one hand, and himſelf and ſome other Miniſters, on the other ; 


and at the ſame time he complained mightily of Mr. Peirce, be- 


cauſe he would not comply with his propoſal. 


Hereupon our 


Author thought it neceſſary for his own vindication, that he ſhould 
give his reaſons for declining the propoſed conferences, though the 

were ſuch as he never deſigned to have made publick ; and —. 
ingly they are ſet forth in his“ Letter,” which is written in a 


ftrain ſufiiciently ſarcaſtick. 


This “ Letter” producing a Sober Reply from Mr. Eveleigh, 
Mr. Peirce addreſſed A Second Letter“ to him, wherein he di- 
verts himſelf with the ſolemn impertinence of that grave writer, 
About the ſame time, he publithed another Pamphlet, entitled, 
«« Remarks upon the Account of what was tranſacted in the Af- 


« ſembly at Exon, lately publiſhed by their Order.“ 


The“ Ac- 


count, upon which our Author here animadverted, conſiſted 
of three diſtin& Parts; 1. A voluntary Declaration of their Faith 
concerning the Doctrine of the ſacred Trinity, as revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures. 2. Their Reſolution with Reſpe4 to the Admiſſion of 
Perſons to preach as Candidates, to be ordained, and recommended 
to Congregations: 3. A Letter of Advice to the People of their re/- 
pecti ve Congregations, Qc. ta aahere ſtedfaſily to the received Dec- 
trine of the ever-bl:ſed Trinity. Upon each of theſe particulars, 
Mr. Peirce has offered ſome very juſt and ſpirited remarks, and 
from the whole of their performance he draws this concluſion, 
«* that in truth it merited a new edition at Rome rather than at 


« London „ 


(x) To theſe © Remarks,” Mr. 
Peirce fubjoined a ** Poltfcript,” 
the defign of which was to give a 
brief account of himſelf, that he 
might ſave his enemies the trouble 
and ſiu of ſprcading ſuch vile reports 
concerning him, as were then cur» 
rent amongſt ſome people. For 
ſuch was the outrageous zeal, and 
blind bigotry of the party formed 
againſt this worthy man, that it was 
confidently reported, and believed 
by many, both in Excter, and the 
country rourd about, that he was a 
Jeſuit; and fowe, to render him the 
more infamous, pretended that he 
was for fome ſcandalous crime ex- 
pelled their Society. To confirm 


The 


the character thus beſtowed upon 
him, it was pretended, that he was 
born, ſome {aid in France, others in 
Spain ; and with the utmoſt 4 
ſurance it was given out every where, 
that he would not declare where be 
was born, or had his education, and 
that no one knew where he lived, be- 
fore his ſettlement in Cambridge. 
Several likewiſe aſſerted, that they 
had evidence of his taking orders © 
Douay, or St. Omers., 
Theſe reports Mr. Peirce deſpiſed 
at firſt, eſpecially when be knew they 
were managed by ſome of ill fame, 
and ſpread only aàmongęſt the dregs0l 
the people. But it was quite other 
wile, when people of figure were 
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The publication of theſe Remarks” gave occaſion to A De- 


fence of the Proceedings of the Aſſembly at Exon ; whereupon Mr. 


Peirce publiſhed ? An Anſwer to Mr. Enty's Defence, &c. ;** 
for as the proceedings of the Aſſembly were not calculated to in- 
form the underſtandings of the people, but to inflame their paſſions, 
ſo they ſeemed to be in a peculiar manner deſigned againſt our 
Author, —The Performance of this antagoniſt Mr. Peirce allowed 
to be ſomewhat ſuperior to the writings which had been lately 
publiſhed by ſeveral; but at the ſame time, he obſerves, it was a 
general complaint that Mr. Enty had a ſtrange way of multiply- 
ing words, when what he faid to the purpoſe might lie in a very 
narrow compaſs, This being a manner of writing which he had 
no inclination to imitate, he endeavoured only to pick out what 
might ſeem material, and to give a ſatisfaftory anſwer to it, with 
all poſſible brevity, paſſing over, without the leaſt notice, many 
little reflections, wherewith Mr, Enty had attempted to ſeaſon his 
production. Such was the deſign of his Anſwer ;”” and he 
executed it with his uſual judgment and acuteneſs, and with that 
ſuperiority of argument which diſtinguiſhes all his writings upon 


In the ſame year, (1719), our Author's * Animadverſions upon 
« a Pamphlet, entitled, 4 true Relation of fome Proceedings at 
alters- Hall, being complained of, in a Letter addreſſed ro him 
from A ſubſcribing Miniſter, Mr. Peirce immediately publiſhed 
A Letter to a ſubſcribing Miniſter, in Defence of the Animad- 
« verſions, &c;“ the deſign of which was to ſhew, that this ano- 
nymovs correſpondent had no juſt cauſe tor the grief and offence 
which, he ſaid, the“ Animadverſions” had given him.—Soon 
after this, 4 Defence of the Account of what was tranſacted in the 
Aſſembly at Exon made its appearance, being publiſhed by Order of 
the Managers; and though Mr. Peirce was heartily forry that he 
had been forced to write ſo much already concerning this unhappy 

difference, 


* I heartily pray God,“ ſays he, to 
. true repentance to thole why 


b, 
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er. 
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upon pleaſed to talk aſter the ſame rate. 

e Was He then thought it neceſſary to give 

ers in ſome account of himſelf, which he 

ſt a. has donc in a very {atisfactory man- 

x here, per, clofing'it with his ſettlement at 

re be Cambridge; it being unneceſſary for 

n, and him to proceed any further with this 

ed, de · WW:ccount, as his enemies pretended to 

bridge. be informed of the reſt. It is a 

at they * comfort to me,“ ſays he, that 

lers 4 ' their enquities have not furniſhed 
' them with any thing to ſpot my 

leſpiſel WM charafter,'—In France, or Spain, 

ew they Nei Dcuay or St. Omers, he never was 

| tame, in his whole life. Nor had he ever 

dregs0l any other ordination than what he 

e oinet tcerved by the hands of four Diſ- 

te wen rms Miniſters, whom he names, 

plcaled aof whom one was then liying.- 


ave been the ſpreaders of theſe 
vile flanders concerning me. 
adore his kind providence, that 
ſuffered not ſuch an attack to be 
made upon my reputation, when 
it might have been too weak to bear 
it; that 'tis only in ſuch a way as I 
can eaſily and fally confate ; and 
that it has very little influence 
upon me to diſturb my eaſe and 
peace. I hope'twill be a warning 
to the world, not to give heed for 
the future to the reports that may 
be ſpread concerning myſelf, and 
many others, when a party caule is 
concerned. 
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difference, yet as he was perſuaded that he had not done it without | 
a cauſe, ſo he torthwith ſent to the preſs ** A Juftification of the ] 
« Cale of the Minifters cjefted at Exon, and of the Defence of 4 
« jt: Being a Reply to the Defence of the Account, &c.” It is þ 
certainly (as Mr. Peirce obſerves) no ſign of a good cauſe, when p 
men of reputation for ſenſe and honeſty are Hamed to appear 7 
openly in the defence. of it; and the credit of the impoſing party di 
both at London, and in the Weſt, was very much concerned 1n the ul 
leading fact of his Ejectment. Not only the Gentlemen who had in 
been the immediate actors, but all their adviſers who did not think th 
fit to diſclaim their proceedings, might juſtly reckon themſelyes gc 
obliged to defend them. But whether it were owing to the ſhame. 6c 
fulneſs of the cauſe, or to any leſs cogent reaſon, certain it was, 
that the Gentlemen had hitherto procured none to ſpeak in their 


behalf, who had thought fit to ſet their names to their perfor. im 
mances, except one who had taken care that his performance ſhould a c 
do them as little ſervice as his name. It was, moreover, obſerva- boa 
ble, that the writers who thus ſkulked about in ſuch obſcurity, ſtre 
treated of this point very tenderly, not caring to enter into the cati 
merits of the cauſe, though they not only concealed their names, tion 
but ſhewed themſelves willing enough to favour their friends. wor 
Leaving it, however, to themſelves to account for their proceed. fion: 
ings, Mr. Peirce proceeds, in this Pamphlet, to conſider what was the 
material in the Defence of the Account, and was not taken notice W ou! 
of elſewhere, particularly in a larger Hiſtory of their Troubles, ing t 
which he intended to publiſh as ſoon as poſſible. delig 

'T his larger Hiſtory did — make its appearance, in the wilfy 
following year, under the Title of“ The Wellern Inquiſition: parti 
« Or, A Relation of the Controverſy which has been lately true, 
„among the Diſſenters in the Welt of England.” It contains a ſtance 
full account of the origin, progreſs, and iſſue of this ſcanda- ling | 
lous Perſecution ; the Author taking particular care to recolled the re 
things with all the exactneſs he could, though he was ſenſible he equal 
ſhould be at a loſs about ſome circumſtances of time, having not ventec 
kept a conſtant journal of tranſactions, which he thought could in the 
never have come to ſuch an end, or needed to be related to the vertile 
world. name 

In 1721, Mr. Peirce entered the liſts, a ſecond time, againſt tis go thr, 


antagoniſt, Mr. Enty, by gong * The Security of 'Truth, Inguif 
% without the Afliftance of Perſecution or Scurrility : Being An it, he 
„% Anſwer to Mr. Enty's Truth and Liberty conſiſtent and main- Writing 
« tained.” The Picce to which he here replied, had been much Vo. 
extolled by the friends of the Author, before it appeared from th 

preis; and Mr. Enty himſelf had taken care 10 raiſe the expect. (y) F 
tions of the publick both from the pulpit at Plymouth, and at the Aulwer 
Aſiembly, in Exeter. Mr. Peirce therefore was in hopes that thi f 
ablication would have contained ſome iolid argument, and fene —— Fo 


words than he had found an the former, ſince Mr, Enty had been vit, in 
earneſt Nonſuble 
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earneſtly entreated to write in that manner : But inſtead of this, 
he tells us that his antagoniſt multiplied words more than before, 
and had really very little of + 11em that could look plauſible, 


but to a very weak reader. Nor was this the worſt part of the 
performance ; for there was hardly a page wherein he had not 
made indecent and uncivil reflections, in all which he particularly 
diſtinguiſhed Mr. Peirce. He was not the firſt, tis true, that had 
uſed our Author and his friends very ſcurrilouſly and unmercifull 
in print; but Mr. Peirce was of opinion that he had outdone 
thoſe-that went before him, in a diſregard to common juſtice and 

ood manners; * and however bad his uſage of me was 
«« before” (ſays he) “he has in this laſt Piece outdone him- 
« felf y).“ 

When the“ Weſtern Inquiſition” firſt appeared, notice was 
immediately given, by an advertiſement in the publick papers, that 
a confutation of it ſhould ſoon follow ; and, after ſome time, this 
boaſted Anſwer was produced, It was evident that the whole 
ſtrength of the its — been called in to contribute to the fabri- 
cation of it, though, perhaps, ſo much impertinence, prevarica- 
tion, and falſehood were hardly ever before obtruded upon the 
world. The tattle of children, the weak and unguarded expreſ- 
fions of plain, unlearned people, were diligently collected from 
the teſtimony of poor filly old men and women, whoſe evidence 
would hardly deſerve regard in any cauſe, and much leſs in report- 
ing the expreſſions uſed concerning ſo nice an affair. The great 
delign of this Publication was to repreſent Mr. Peirce as havin; 
wiltully impoſed upon the world; whereas, in fact, he had been 
particularly careful to ſet down nothing but what he knew to be 
true, or what he had received by credible information; a few in- 
ſtances excepted, of which he had apprized his readers, by expreſ. 
ling his doubts, It aimed, likewiſe, at being ſarcaſtical, but as 
the reflections were coarſe and rude, to the laſt degree, ſo were they 
equally dull ; and what was more inexcuſable, the Anſwerer 
vented his reproaches in the dark, being aſhamed to appear openly 
in the cauſe, though he was earneſtly requeſted, by a publick ad- 
vertilement, to follow the example of our Author, by ſetting his 
name to his performance. Mr. Peirce, however, determined to 
go through the whole of this pretended An/wwer to the Weſtern 
[nquifition 3 and in the concluſion of his animadverſions upon 
it, he declares, that he believed it was not to be matched by = 
writing publiſhed in this or any other controverſy, amongſt Protef.. 

Vol. X. z. Q_ tants 


(y) From ſome paſſages in this condemned the Exeter proceedings; 
Anlwer it appears, that ſeveral of fo that, upon the whole, he return- 


the r in London ed entitely fatisfied that his conduct 
treated Mr. 

relpett as ever, when he was on a valuable friends, as it 
viſit, in the Metropolis ; and the him, 

Nonſublcribing Miniſters in general 


eirce wich as much had not loſt him nearly ſo many 
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tants for a long time. It outdoes,” ſays he, © all that I am 
„ acquainted with, for impertinence, ſcurrility, baſeneſs, and 
fal ſehood; nor do I ever wiſh the cauſe of Orthodoxy a worſe 
« reproach than what I am ſatisfied it muſt paſs under with all 
* ſenſible and ſerious Chriſtians, if this book be allowed to give 
sus a pattern of the true ſpirit of it (/.“ 

During this controverſy, Mr. Peirce publiſhed ſeveral other 
Pieces which bore ſome relation toit ; but having now brought it 
to a concluſion, and being thus diſengaged from thoſe frequent in- 
terruptions of- his Theological ſtudies with which he had long been 
haraſſed, he determined to apply himſelf chiefly, during the re- 
mainder of his life, to the completing of ſome explanations of 
the Sacred Writings, in which-he had made a conſiderable pro. 
greſs. Accordingly the fruits of this application began ſoon to 
appear ; for, in the year 1725, he publiſhed (without his name) 
A Paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Co- 
% loſſians, wherein he endeavoured to follow the admirable rules 
and example of Mr. Locke, who, in our Author's judgment, had 
done more than any other man towards rendering St. Paul's Epiſ. 
tles eaſy and intelligible C49. 

The reception which this Performance met with was much more 
favourable than Mr. Peirce had reaſon to expect; and as ſome of 
tue beſt judges of its merit expreſſed their deſire of his endeavour- 
ing to explain ſome more of St. Paul's Epiſtles, he was encouraged 
to review, and put in order, the Obſervations he had made upon 
the Epiſtle to the Philippians,” which accordingly he publiſhed 
ſoon after, He intended fikewiſe to proceed with a Commentary, 
in the ſame way, on all the other Epiſtles which are univerſally 
acknowledged, or generally reputed to be written by St, Paul, ex- 
cepting thoſe which had been before paraphraſed by Mr. Locke, 
The greater obſcurity and difficulty of underſtanding the Epil- 
«* tle to the Hebrews” determined him to make that his next at- 
tempt ; but he did not live to finiſh it ; for whilſt he was engager 
in this work, he was ſeized with a diſtemper which put an end to 
his life, on the zoth of March, 1726, in the 53d year of hy 
age (%. Not long after his deceaſe, however, his * and 
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{z) Inquifition Honeſty diſplay- on this occaſion, and which be 
ed: Or, The Weſlern Inquittion thought worthy of the publick no- 
defended againſt the pretended An- tice. It is indeed a memorable 
Cwerto it, P. 96. inſtance of that great length to 
which the animoſity raiſed by rell- 
gious conteſts amongſt Divines 1s 

(6) Mr, Peirce was buried in the capable of hurrying them, aud a 
church-yard of St. Leonard's, near ſuch we ſhall give it a place here — 
Exeter, the pariſh in which he died; The ſurviving relations of Mr. 
and the Editor of his Poſthumous Peirce, this writer tells us, in tell. 
Works has given us a particular ac- mony of their aſfeQionate and duth 
count of a tranſattion which paſſed, ful regard, were willing to 2. 
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Notes on this Epiſtle, though left unfiniſhed, were publiſhed with 
eat care and exactneſs, agreeably to the Author's deſire, in his 
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Mr. Peirce likewiſe left behind him ſome . Diſſertations on par- 
te ticular Paſſages of Scripture,” and An Eſſay in favour of the 


« ancient Practice of giving the Euchariſt to Children,” both 


Im 
nd 
rſe | ſickneſs, 
all 
ve 
her 
it 
in- 
cen 
re- - . 
5 of ſtone over him, and applied to a 
= friend in London for a proper 1n- 
ſcription. A Latin Epitaph was ac- 
to cordingly put into their hands, and 
me) a workman was engaged to cut it; 
Co- but when it was nearly ſiniſhed, the 
ules Rector of the pariſh informed the 
had parties concerned that he had a right 
we" to inquire into, and a power to for- 
pil- bid any Inſcriptions of this kind, if 
he did not approve of them ; and 
nore when he had 4 1 the Inſcrip- 
e of tion prepared for Mr. Peirce's tomb, 
he was ſo diflatisfied with it, that he 
_ would by no means permit its being 
aged placed in his church-yard. 
upon To enable the reader to gud e of 
hed | the nature and reaſonableneſs of Mr. 
tary Gey's objections to it, the Editor has 
F Ily printed the Epitaph; and for the 
ally fake of the Engliſh reader, an exact 
„ ex- tranſlation of it is ſet in the oppoſite 
ocke. page. The limits of our work will 
Epil- not admit of their inſertion ; and it 
at will be ſufficient for our purpoſe to 
20 on with the narrative. — Soon 
aged alter the Reftor's prohibition, then, 
nd to a particular friend of the deceaſed 
of his waited upon him, to deſire his rea - 
ſe and ſons for it. His firſt anſwer was, 
Notes that he was not bound to give any 
hy reaſons; but at length, in converſa- 
tion, he condeſcended to offer ſome 
ch he objections, He firſt queſtioned the 
(ck no- truth of a fact expreſsly aſſerted in 
\orable the epitaph, RE was, That Mr. 
th to * Peirce carefully concealed his ſen- 
y tel. . uments from others, while he 
ines 18 * thought 1t was not their concern 
aud a * to be acquainted with them :* But 
here, chis he leemed to give up, when he 
of Mr. vis aſſured, that Mr. Peirce had not 
in tell. ndeavoured to make proſelytes 
1d duti- o his opinions before the time o 
o lay i PS <jettment. But then he object- 
ſton ES to theſe words in the Inſcription, 


f Tomb, 1726.— The Preface to Fif- 


which he deſigned ſhould ſee the light; and they were accordingly 
ubliſhed. The former are printed in quarto, under the title of 
« Diſſertations on Six Texts of Scripture, viz. Rom. xv. 7—9. 


Q 2 


« 2 Cor: 


Cum primum vulgare neceſſarium 
* judicavit, nullo ſuo commodo aut 
* incommodo adduci potuit quo mi- 
nus publice prohteretur ;* that is, 
As ſooa as he judged it neceſſary 
* to make them — no views of 
* advantage or diſadvantage could 
* prevail with him not to profeſs 
them publickly.* Mr. Gey ſaid, 
this was a great fault in Mr, Peirce ; 
it was heretical obſtinacy; and it 
was a point of conſcience with him 
not to have him recommended for 
this to poſterity in his church- yard. 
It was farther objected, that in the 
Inſcription, he is ſaid to have beeu 
* Scriptts eruditis celebratus,“ that 
is, celebrated for his learned writ- 
* ings; and ſome of theſe, the 
Rector obſerved, were againſt the 
Church, and ſome againſt Ortho- 
doxy; and thereſore he could not 
be ealy to have them well ſpoken of 
in any place under his care and in- 
ſpection. It would be the ſame 
bing, he added, as though he him- 
ſelf thould recommend Mr, Peirce 
for thole faults. 

It was afterwards requeſted, that 
he would give leave to have the fol- 
lowing words inſcribed on the tomb, 
Here Bos the reverend, learned, and 
pious Mr. James PELIRCE.— Bu: 
the Rector would by no means be 

rſuaded to conſent to this; ob- 
— that Mr. Peirce could not be 
reverend, becauſe he was not law- 
fully ordained ; and that he was not 
hious, becauſe he taught errors : So, 
for the peace and quiet of Mr, 
Gey's conſcience, the Inſcription 
on this great and good man's tomb 
is only this; Mr. JaMEs PELlRCE'S 


teen Serinons,” &c. 
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. 2 Cor, iv. 13. John xii. 18, 19. Matth. v. 14—16. Mark vi, 
5 39, 40. 1 Cor. viii. 3.“— The latter makes a ſmall volume, in 
octavo. This Eſſay,” the Editor obſerves, is on a very uncom- 
mon ſubject. The Author tells us that the obſervation he had made 
of the antiquity of this uſage of giving the Lord's Supper to chil. 
dren led him firſt to conſider it, and to inquire whether there was 
any foundation for it in the Scripture : And that he might the 
more clearly ſet before his reader the reſult of his inquiry, and the 
better 8 for the reviving of this ancient practice, he has divided 


the Eſſay into Four Parts. The ff Part gives an hiſtorical ac- 
count when the Lord's Supper was certainly or probably uſed in 
the Chriſtian church to be given to children ; and upon what oc. F 
eaſion that cuſtom came any where to be laid aſide: The ſecond 10 
produces ſuch arguments as, in his opinion, the Scriptures afford ſu 
us, to warrant the practice: The rd endeavours to anſwer all th 
the objections he had met with againſt it: The fozrth repreſents hi 
the advantages, which he apprehended the reviving of this practice an 
would be attended with, ſuppoſing we have a ſufhcient warrant in Fa 
the Scripture for it Cc). m1 
Mr. Peirce gave no directions for the Publication of any of his Ex 
Sermons ; but as there were a few of them fairly tranſcribed, the im 
were publiſhed, in One Volume, Octavo, under the title at. * Fil cit) 
* teen Sermons on ſeveral Occaſions, Eight of which were never call 


4 before printed. To which is added A Scripture Catechiſm ; 
4 Or, The Principles of the Chriſtian Religion laid down in the 
« Words of the Bible.” 


þ {c) Introduction to the Eflay. 
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OSEPH HALLE T, a learned and celebrated Miniſter amongſt 
the Proteſtant Diſſenters, was born at Exeter, in the year 
1692. His father (the venerable Mr. Joſeph Hallet, of whoſe 
ſufferings ir the cauſe of religious liberty ſome notice is taken in 
the preceding Article) kept an Academy, in the ſame city ; where 
his ſon went through the uſual courſe of a learned education 
amongſt the Diſſenters. After this, he became an Aſſiſtant to his 
Father, in the Academy ca); and in the year 1713, he was ad- 
mitted to the Miniſterial office. In 1715, he was ordained, at 
Exeter; and ſoon after his ordination he was choſen Paftor of a 
ſmall Congregation at Shobrook, in the neighbourhood of that 
city, where he continued to preach till the year 1722, when he was 
called to ſucceed his father as Co-Paſtor with Mr. Peirce, in his 
native City. 

His firſt Appearance, asa Writer, was in the year 1720, when 
he publiſhed a Tract, entitled, The Unity of God not incon- 
« ſiſtent with the Divinity of Chriſt: Being Remarks on the Paſ- 
* ſages of Dr. Waterland's Vindication, relating to the Unity of 
God, and to the Object of Worſhip.” Dr. Waterland's book 
having made a great noiſe in the world, and being boaſted of by 
many as an unanſwerable performance, Mr. Hallet thought it ne- 
ceſſary that there ſhould be an Anſwer to the principal parts of it, 
fitted for the uſe of the leſs learned, as well as a full confutation of 
it, for the peruſal of others; and whilſt he rejoiced to hear that 
the latter was undertaken by the Doctor's learned adverſary, he 
himſelf was induced to attempt the former, hoping to do ſervice, 
where Dr. Clarke's larger book might not reach. And indeed, 
though ſo many learned and excellent diſcourſes had been already 
publiſhed in this controverſy, yet it was the complaint of ſome, 
that there was ſtill wanting a plain introduction, for the uſe of the 
unlearned, which ſhould ſhew them how to ſolve the difficulties re- 
lating to the Unity of Gop, and the Object of Worſhip. Ac- 

: cordingly 


44 In this Academy ſeveral gen- Pieces in Defence of Chriſtianity, 
tlemen who have diſtinguiſhed them- and the Rev. Mr. Zachary Mudge, 


ſelves in the literary world, received 
the principal part of their educa- 
ton; particularly the celebrated 
Folter, and Huxham ; the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas Jefferies, Author of ſome 


— From the information of the Rev, 
Mr. Hogg, of Exeter, to whoſe 
friendly communications we are 
chiefly indebted for the materials of 
this Article, 
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cordin gly our Author has here made an attempt of this kind, with rh 
a particular view to the Engliſh reader, li 
In the year 1727, Mr. Hallet was called to perform the laſt 
office of kindneſs to his excellent friend and colleague, Mr. Peirce, or 
by preaching his Funeral Sermon, which he publiſhed, under the hi 
title of * A Sermon preached in Exeter, April 3d. upon the Oc. ve 
« caſion of the Death of the late Reverend and Learned Mr, M 
James Peirce, who died March the zoth, 1726, in the 53d. year 45 
« of his age (6).”—The ſame year, he publiſhed a Piece, en- cc 
titled, The Reconciler: Or, an Eſſay to ſhew that Chriſtians cc 
are much more agreed in their Notions concerning the Holy cc 
« Trinity, than has been commonly repreſented. With a Reply dic 
e to Mr. Ball's Anſwer to ſome common ObjeCtions.” —Modera- M. 
tion and peace had now, for ſome time, ſeemed to be gaining tak 
ground, amongſt the Diſſenters in the Weſt; nothing having been tha 
written with reference to their former diſputes, till this Mr. Ball, Ch 
a Diſſenting Miniſter at Honiton, thought fit to bring the affair / 
again upon the ſage, and thus made it neceſſary for thoſe whom old 
the Aſſembly had cenſured as holding pernicious errors, which ame 
enter into the very vitals of Chriſtianity, to vindicate themſelves, reli 
upon this freſh attack. Accordingly, as it had long appeared to wha 
Mr. Hallet, that, however they might differ in their manner of ex- took 
preſfſing themſelves, thoſe perſons whom Mr. Ball called Ariaus, and « a 
the Members of the Aſſembly were much more agreed in their « 4 
notions concerning the Trinity, than was generally imagined on « f 
either fide, he thought it would be doing a very acceptable ſervice, « li 
if he could convince them of this; which is the deſign of his Per- * of 
formance. U 
In 1729, Mr. Hallet publiſhed, in one Volume, Octavo,“ A * 
« Collection of Notes on ſome Texts of Scripture, and of Dif- 1 ty 
«© courſes on The Citations in the Apocrypha, The Septuagint, an a; 
The Doxology at the End of the Lord's Prayer, The Ten Com- hed 1 
«© mandments, Saying Grace before Meat, The New Jeruſalem, every 
« The Impoſſibility of proving a future State by the Light of Na- there 
« ture, &c.”— There being reaſon to fear, that many uſeful Re- quire 
marks on various Texts of Scripture have been lolt, becauſe the woul 
Authors of them had not made enough to furniſh out a complete great 
Commentary on any whole book, ſeveral learned Divines, in order that t 
to remedy this inconvenience, had ſet the laudable example of Mr, C 
publiſhing particular Obſervations on independent paſſages of 
Scripture, and the ſcattered Remarks which they had made on va- 
rious 0 
tors 
Not le 
6% Mr. Hallet was not at liberty of thoſe things which their deceaſed 4 
to chooſe the ſubject of his Diſ- Paſtor had taught them from the true ar, 
courſe, Mr. Peirce having often de- Word of GO p, and of che necellity wmrach 
fired, and particularly the day be- of their forming their practice others 
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fore his death inſiſted upon it, that agreeably thereto. —Advertiſement 
he ſhould ſpend the time allotted to prefixed to the Sermon. 
this purpoſe in reminding his hearers 
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ith rious Texts; and in imitation of their practice, our Author pub- 
liſhed this Collection, which is extremely valuable. 

aſt This Work had not been long abroad, before it was attacked by 
e, one of thoſe Orthodox Divines, who had fignalized himſelf by 
ne his attempts to injure the reputation of Mr. Peirce, in the contro- 
Ce verſy occaſioned by the ejectment of that great man; whereupon 
lr, Mr. Hallet publiſhed, in the following year, A Letter to the 
ear « Reverend Mr. Enty, in Anſwer to his ſlanderous Pamphlet, en- 
en- « titled, A Preſervati ve againſt ſeveral Abuſes and Corruptions of 
ans « revealed Religion, Sc. Being a Defenſe of ſeveral Notes and 
oly «« Diſcourſes, &c,”—In this Performance, our Author briefly vin- 
ply dicates himſelf from the invidious charges brought againſt him by 
ra- Mr. Enty, detects ſome of his moſt notorious forgeries and miſ- 
ing takes, and ſhews that he was not only guilty of wilful calumny, but 
een that he had openly tranſgreſſed the bounds of decency, truth, and 
all, Chriſtianity. 
Fair About this time, the famous Treatiſe, entitled, Chriſtianity as 
om old as the Creation, made its appearance, the Author of which had, 
nich amongſt other things, advanced, that Miracles are no proof of any 
ves, religion, becauſe they may be performed by Evil Beings; and as 
| to what he had ſaid upon this ſubject had puzzled many, Mr. Hallet 
ex- took occaſion to lay before the publicck An Eſſay on the Nature 
and and Uſe of Miracles: Deſigned againſt the Aſſertion, that they 
heir *« are no proper proof of a Divine Miſſion, To which is pre- 
| on « fixed An Anſwer to ſome other Objections againſt Revealed Re- 
ice, ligion contained in a late Book, entitled, Chriſtianity as old as 
Per- « the Creation (c).” 

When our Author publiſhed his celebrated Diſcourſe on the 
«A Impoſſibility of proving a future State by the Light of Na- 
Diſ. « ture (4),” he well knew that it would be very unfaſhionable in 
zint, an age, wherein the natural power of human reaſon was magni- 
om- hed to the utmoſt, as if it were capable of diſcovering almoſt 
lem, every thing in the Goſpel, without any foreign aſſiſtance; and 
Na- therefore he heartily wiſhed that ſome ingenious and honeſt in- 
Re- quirer after truth, who ſhould happen not to be convinced by it, 
> the would ſet himſelf, in the ſpirit of meekneſs, to examine it with the 


greateſt care and exactneſs. Accordingly he was glad to hear, 
that the examination of it would fall into the hands of the Rev. 
Mr. Grove, from whom he expected nothing but light and aſſiſ- 

tance. 
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0600 The foundation of our Au- 
thor's ** Effay” is, that GOD has 
not left mankind without ſufhcient 


Vic of the Controverſy concerning 
an Intermediate State, &c. and 
* {ufficient to afford fatisfattion to 


-ealed nicars of diſlinguiſhing between any one who does not give his 
n the true and falſe religions, and betweea * prejudices the dominion over his 
cellity miracles done by his order, and common lenſe.” —— See Chap. 
actice ochers done in oppoſitioa to his XXIII. which contains ſome acute 
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truth, 
(d) * A ſenſible Performance,” 


Lys the Author of An Hiſtorical 


Remarks on one or two exceptiona- 
ble peſſages in our Author's © Dif- 
% courlc.” 
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0 Reverend Mr. Grove's 2 on the ſame Subject.“ 
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tance. In this, however, he was diſappointed Ce); for, after all 
that his ingenious adverſary had urged to prove a future ſtate from 
the light of nature, he thought himſelf able to ſhew that none of 
his arguments were concluſive ; and being ſtill of opinion, that 
the notion which he himſelf had advanced was the truth of Gop, 
aud conſequently that the univerſal belief of it would be of the 
greateſt ſervice to the Chriſtian Religion, he publiſhed, in 1731, 
A Defence of a Diſcourſe on the Impoſlibility of proving a fu- 
« ture State by the Light of Nature: With an Anſwer to the 


In the following year, Mr. Hallet publiſhed ©* A Second Ve- 
% Jume of Notes and Diſcourſes : Containing, 1. A new Liſt of 
«« Errors noted in the preſent Hebrew Copies of the Old Teſta 
«© ment. 2. Notes on ſeveral Texts of Scripture. 3. Diſcourſes 
« on the Reality, Kinds, and Number of our Saviour's Miracles, 
« occaſioned by Mr. Woolſton's Six Diſcourſes ;—the Meaning of 
« the Word Gop; and the Doctrine of Providence; — the Na- 
4 ture of Sacrifices ; particularly of the Sacrifice of Chriſt ;— 
« the Original of Evil; —the Nature of Ordination. 4. A 


* 


«© Review of the Notes and Diſcourſes in the former Vo- <q 
« lume (//. a 4 
Mr. Peirce's excellent Paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiſile to the A; 


Hebrews being leit unfiniſhed, and printed in that imperfect late, 
our Author, after having waited above five years to ſee whether the 
work would be completed by any other perion, was prevailed upon 
by the importunity of ſome of his friends to publiſh ** A Para- 
% phraſe and Notes on the laſt three Chapters of the Epiſtle to the 
„ Hebrews: Being a Supplement to the Learned Mr. Peirce“ 
„% Paraphraſe and Notes on this Epiſtle. With an Eſſay to diſco- 
«« yer the Author of the Epiſtle, and the Language in which it 
„ was originally written,” 

in-1736, our Author publiſhed © A Third Volume of Note; 
„ on tcveral Texts of Scripture ; and Diſcourſes on The original 
„Meaning of the Ten Commandments ; The Lord's Day; 
«© Moral and Poſitive Duties; The Agape or Love Feaſts ; The 
&« End of this World; Circumciſion and Baptiſm ; Schiſm and 
« Hereſy ; Ihe Reſtoration of the Jews ; with Two Parables.“ — 
In the ſame year, likewiſe, he publithed a Tract, entitled, © The 
« 'Truth and Importance of the Scripture Doctrine of the Trin 
«« ty and Incarnation demonſtrated in a Defence of the late 
„learned Mr. Peirce's Thirteen Queries, and a Reply to D. 
«© W——'sanda Gentleman's Anſwers to them: together with: 


ful 77 

OT ! 
{e) See Vol. IX. Life of Mr. that he heartily prayed they wigit liſhed 
rove. be ſerviceable to promiote the Hail Londc 
The Texts here confidered obedience; and honour of the Chi- phlet, 
are all independent on one another; tian religion; for which end thy 10 172 
and of the Diſcourſes the Author were A land, a 
obicrves, be had nothing to lay but ed to h 
lows? il 


in and 
es. — 
he 
Trin. 
he late 


to D. 
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« full Confutation of Dr, Waterland's late Book of the Importance 
„ c. To which is added a complete Chronological Catalogue 
« of Mr. Peirce's Writings (g. 

In the following year, the publication of Dr. Morgan's Moral 
Plils/opher making a great noiſe in the literary world, our Author 
was one of the frit that entered the lifts againſt him. The Piece 
which he wrote upon this occaſion was printed, the ſame year, 
under the title of The Immorality of the Moral Philoſopher : 
«« Being An Anſwer to a Book lately publiſhed, intitled, The Mo- 
„ral Philoſopt er.” Mr. Hallet, indeed, was of opinion, that 
Dr. Morgan's attempt to diſcredit the Bible could not poſſibly do 
any miſchief, if there were not readers in the world, who had as 
ſuperficial a knowledge of the Scriptures as that Author himſelf ; 
but as thatwas the caſe, it was thought neceſſary, that, for the ſake 
of ſuch perſons, an anſwer thould be written.,—Dr. Morgan reply- 
ing to this Piece, our Divine immediately publiſned A Lecter 
to the Moral Philoſapher : Being a Viudication of a Pamphlet, 
entitled, The Immorality of the Moral Philoſopher.” — This 
was followed, ſome time after, by) A Rebuke to the Moral! Phi- 
« lojapher for the Errors and Immoralities contained in his Third 
„Volume ;“ which cloſed the controverſy, on the part of our 
Author, 

In 1738, Mr. Hallet publiſhed ©* The conſiſtent Chriſtian: 
« Being a Confutation of the Errors advanced in Mr. Chubb's 
late Book, intitled, The true Goſpel of Jeſus Chrift aſſerted, re- 
* lating to the Neceflity of Faith, the Nature of the Goſpel, the 
* Inſpiration of the Apoſtles, &c. With Remarks on his Diſſer- 
* tation on Providence,” The queſtion in this controver- 
ſy was, What 'Chrift hath really taught and requiz:d in order 
to prepare men for ſalvation ? This, according to Mr. Chubb, 
may be ſummed up in Morality, Repentance, and the ]udgment- 
Day: But Mr. Hallet undertakes to demonilrate, that this is not 
the Whole of the Goſpel; that other things equally deſerve the 
name, and are accordingly called Goſpel by our Saviour, and by 
his Apoſtles (4). 

In the following year, Mr. Hallet publiſhed a ſmall Treatiſe, en- 
titled, Of Chriſtian Worſhip, and Communion, in breaking of 
Bread, and in Prayers ;” the deſign of which is to ſhew, that 
the Lord's Supper ought not to be conſidered as an Ordinance en- 
urely ſeparate'trom other parts of publick Worſhip, but as one 

Vor. X. z. R part 


* 


- 


(4) To the © Thirteen Queries“ though, for certain reaſons, he al- 
of Mr. Peirce, which were firſt pub- tered his reſolution. Thele © Que- 
liſhed at Exeter, and reprinted at “ ries” and this Anſwer” had, 
London, as an Appendix to a Pam- of late, been matter of ſo much con- 
phlet, in 2719, an Anſwer appeared, troverſy, in ſome places, that A De- 
in 1721, in the flyle of Dr. Water- fence of the Queries was judged to 
land, and by common fame attribut- be abſolutely necellary. 
ed to him; to which Mr. Peirce had /4) The liſtent Chriſtian, &c. 
lone thoughts of writing a Reply, P. 4. 
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part of it; and that the ſame preparation which is neceſſary for 
our partaking of the Bread, and of the Cup, is neceſſary for our 
communion in the publick Prayers of the Church. 

The laſt piece that our Author ſent to the Preſs was the ©* Re. 
* buke to the Moral Philoſopher,” which we have noticed before, 
and which made its appearance, in the year 1740. He continued 
to proſecute his ſtudies, however, with his uſual diligence ; and 
he faithfully diſcharged the duties of his profeſſion till his death, 


which happened, in the year 1744. 


Mr. HaLterT's truly Chriſtian behaviour, and mild and gentle 
temper endeared him to all his acquaintance ; and he enjoyed the 
general eſteem of his contemporaries. He likewiſe maintained 
an epiſtolary correſpondence, on literary ſubjects, with ſeveral 
perſons, both in England and on the Continent, who were, at that 
time, the moſt eminent for knowledge and learning ; particularly 
with the Lords King and Barrington, with the Doctors Wadding- 
ton and Hare, ſucceſſively Biſhops of Chicheſter, with Dr. Sa. 
muel Clarke, Lardner, Watts, and many other learned men, in 
our own country; and with the celebrated Wetſtein and Wolfius 
amongſt. foreigners.— His various publications Ci, and particu- 
larly his “ Notes and Diſcourſes on ſeveral Paſſages of the Old 
and New Teſtament” are, and will remain, a fullicient proof cf 
his having poſſeſſed the greateſt critical ſagacity combined with 


extenſive learning, 
Mr, 


i Beſides the Pieces which we 
have enumerated, Mr. Hailet pub- 
I:th-d, in 1721, a ſmall Pamphlet, 
entitled, © Reflections on ſome 
* Paffages in Mr,Peirce's Anſwer to 
« Mr. Eniy's Truth and Liberty 
* conſiſtent and maintained.“ In 
1728, he printed an uſcful Perſor- 
mance, entitled, ** Index Libro- 
rum MSS. Grecorum, et Verſio- 
„num antiquarum Novi Faderis, 
* quos Viri eruditiſſimi, J. Millius 
et L. Kuſterus cum tertia Edi- 
© tione Stephanica contulerunt.“ 
In 1932, he publiſhed ** Fate and 
« Force : Or, Mr. Mudge's Liberty 
% ſetin a true Light: In Anſwer 
to his Sermon, entitled, Liberty.” 
In 1755, ke printed © An Addreſs 
* toconforming Ariaus, both among 
* the Clergy and Laity ;” which 
was atterwar is reprinted in the Se- 
cond Volume of a Collection of 


Tracts, entitled, A Corda! for low 
Spirits, He was allo the Authorof 
a little Piece, (which has no date) 
entitled, * The Chriſtian Creed 
concerning the Son of God: zz 
& profeſſed by thoſe Chriſtians who 
* are (though falſely) called An- 
40 ans.“ 

Our learned Divine left behind 
him a Manuſcript Volume of Tratts, 
containing“ A Diſcourſe on the 
*« Perſonality of the Holy Ghoſt;” 
© Remarks on Biſhop Hare's Pſal- 
„ter, and on A Lite of Socrates ;" 
which is depoſited in Dr. Williams's 
Library in Red Croſs Street, Lon- 
don.—His interleaved Bible, which 
is ſtil} in the poſſeſſion of his nec 
phew 5, contains a number of Notes 
and Obſervations on a variety of 
Texts of Scripture ; many of which 
are highly worthy of 2 


* ; 
& —— White, Eſq; a gentleman of Exeter. 
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Mr. Hallet married, in the year 1731, Frances, the daughter of 
Mr. James White, a merchant, of Exeter ; a lady of fine ſenſe, 
and extenſive reading, who ſurvived him many years; for the lived 
till the year 1772. Heleft no iſſue by her 
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ETER COLLINSON was deſcended from an ancient family 
in the North of England, and was born in the year 1693 (a). 
What was his father's profeſſion, or where he lived, does not ap- 
pear. He was bred to trade, in London, as a wholeſale dealer, in 
what is called Man's Mercery : A brother, whoſe name was James, 
ſeems alſo to have been bred to the ſame buſineſs; for Peter and 
James became partners, which was a fortunate circumſtance for 
them both; becauſe, living in great harmony, and their buſi. 
neſs not requiring their preſence together, they had both leiſure 
to attend their particular ſtudies and purſuits. 

Peter, while a youth, had diſcovered a ſtrong attachment to 
Natural Hiſtory, InſeQs, and their ſeveral metamorphoſes, em- 
ployed many of thoſe hours, which, at his time of life, are gene- 
rally ſpent upon other objects. Plants alſo engaged his attention; 
and he began very early to make a collection of dried ſpeci- 
mens, having acceſs to the beſt gardens in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

V/ hilt he was yet a young man, his diligent curioſity, with reſ. 
pect to theſe objects, procured him the acquaintance of the moſt 
eminent Naturaliſts of that time, particularly of Derbam, Wood- 
ward, Dale, Lloyd, and Sir Hans dloane. He contracted a friend- 
Hip alſo with Sir Charles Wager, who enriched Sir Hans's collec- 
tion (now conſtituting the Britiſh Muſeum) with many curioſities, 
which, at the inſtance of Mr. Collinſon, he picked up it the 
courle of his voyages, encouraging alſo the commanders, under 
him, who were ſtationed in difterent parts of the globe, to procure 
vhatever was rare and valuable in every branch of Natural Hiſto- 
ry, tor the ſame kind and liberal purpoſe. This ſuperb collection 
may well be conſidered as an immenſe Treaſury of Nature; and 
among the vaſt variety of articles of which it conſiſts, there were 

very 


{a) He was the great grandſon of the Royal Society, and of the 8 
Peter Collinſon, who lived- on his ciety of the Antiquarians, Londos, 
paternal eſtate called Hugal-Hall, or ina Letter to a Friend. — Monthly 
Height of Hugal, near Winger- Review, for Odtober, 1770. -A. 
mere-Lake, in the pariſh of Stavely, nual Regiſter, for the years 177%, 
about ten miles from Ktndal in 19976.—Gentleman's Magaziae ſoc 
Weſtmorcland.— Some account of the year 1770. 
the late Peter Collinſon, Fellow of 
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very few with whoſe hiſtory Mr, Collinſon was not well acquainted ; 
his familiarity with Sir Hans being ſach, that he viſited him at all 
times, and continded to do fo till his death. 

Belide his acquaintance with Natural Hiſtory, Mr, Collinſon's 
knowledge of the Antiquities of his own country, was very conſi- 
derable ; and he was a Member of the Society of Antiquarians, 
from the time of its revival. He was alſo elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, in the year 1728 ; and he was one of its moſt dili- 
gent and uſeful Members : For he not only communicated many 
curious obſervations humſelf, but he promoted and preſerved a moit 
extenſive correſpondence with the learned and ingenious of all 
countries, He likewiſe ſupplied the Antiquarians with many 
curious articles of intelligence and obſervation with reſpe& to the 
particular objects of their inquiry, as well at home as abroad. 

Wherever he was, or however ſeemingly engaged, nothing that 
deſerved his notice at any time eſcaped him, and he minuted down 
every ſtriking hint that occurred either in reading or converſation ; 
being extremely deſirous of collecting what knowledge he could, 
and of rendering it ſubſervient to the good of mankind, With 
ſuch hints converſation perhaps furnithed him ſtill more than 
books ; for there were but few men of learning and ingenuity, in 
England, who were not of his acquaintance ; and of the Foreigners, 
who came hither, either for improvement or pleaſure, thole who 
were eminent for their — of Natural Hiſtory, or profi- 
ciency in any art or ſcience, were conſtantly recommended to his 
notice and friendſhip (6). 

Theſe recommendations were the natural conſequences of his 
extenſive foreign correſpondence, which he maintained with the 
greateſt punctuality, and from which his native country has, in 
many inſtances, derived great honour and advantage. He ac- 
quainted the learned and ingenious in diſtant parts of the globe 
with the diſcoveries and improvements that were made here in va- 
r:0us branches of knowledge; and there is ſcarcely any part of 
the world from which he did not receive informations of the ſame 
kind in return cg. 

la 


(5) Amongſt theſe was the cele- the plains, and back from the plains 


brated Linnæus, with whom, during 
his refidence in England, Mr. Col- 
liuſon contratied an intimate friend - 
ſhip, v, was reciprocally iucreaſ- 
ca by a multitude of good offices, 
aad continued without any diminu- 
uon to the laſt. - Some Account of 

Peter Collinſoa, &c. 

( Perhaps, in ſome future pe- 
nod, the account which Mr. Collin- 
lon procured of the management of 
Ieep 17 Spain, With refpet to their 
ration, from the mountains to 


to the mountains, which he publiſhed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
May and June 1764, may not be 
conhdered among the leaſt of the 
bene lits that have accrued trom his 
extenſive and inquiſitive correſpou- 
dencc. ” 

When America is better peopled, 
the mountainous parts more habita- 
ble, the plains ualoaded of their vaſt 
lorelts, and cultivated, the fineſt 
ſheep iu the world may pollibly co- 
ver the plains of Carolina, my, 

41 
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In the year 1730, a Subſcription Library being ſet on foot in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Collinſon encouraged the . by makin by we 
Et 


veral very valuable preſents to it himiſelf, and procuring others from 
his friends; and as the Library Company had a conſiderable ſum to 
ariſing annually to be laid out in books, and were in want of a 


judicious friend in London to tranſact the buſineſs for them, he 405 
voluntarily and chearfully undertook that ſervice, and executed it > 
of 


for more than thirty years ſucceſſively ; aſſiſting in the choice of 
books, and taking the whole care of collecting and ſhipping — 
them, without ever charging or accepting any conſideration for 


his trouble (4). The ſucceſs of this Library, which was greatly _ 
owing to his kind countenance and good advice, encouraged the the 
ſetting others on foot in different places upon the ſame plan, and ret 
there are now upwards of thirty {ubſiſting in the ſeveral States of * 
America, in furniching which the catalogue of the firſt Libr the 
has been very much reſpected and followed, and the uſeful know- plan 
ledge which the books of Mr. Collinſon's recommending iotro- cura 
duced into one province is now in a great meaſure diffuſed through Xi 

into 


them all. 
To the Directors of this Library, amongſt whom was the cele- the d 


brated Dr. Franklin, Mr. Collinſon tranſmitted the earlieſt ac- this 
count of every new European improvement in agriculture and the ak 
arts, and every philoſophical diſcovery, In the courſe of theſe 2 
communications, he ſent over, in the year 1745, an account of « ſuc 
ſome new experiments in Electricity, which had then been made in 4 n 

e 


Germany, together with a glaſs tube, and ſome directions how it 

might be uſed ſo as to repeat them, This was the firſt notice that ſhrubs 
Dr. Franklin had of that curious ſubject, which, encouraged by 
the friendly reception that Mr. Collinſon gave to his letters con- 
cerning it (e), he proſecuted with a ſucceſs that has made him 
eminent in every country in Europe, and procured to his own the 
honour of having firſt reduced phenomena to ſcience, with reſpect 


the firſ 
groves 
Houriſh 
Britain 


to this great natural agent, powerfully and perpetually operating, Ame 
though hitherto ſcarcely known to exiſt ). than h 
By this time, Mr. Coilinſon was become conſiderable among aus 
thoſe who were belt acquainted with Botany and Natural Hiſtory WF © ſettl 
in 

and Eaſt and Weſt Florida, in the /d) Seca Letter from Dr. Frank- (s) Pl 
winter months, and retreat to the lin to Michacl Collinſon, EIg.— ed to ſa 
mountains 2s the ſummer heats Annual Regilter for the year 1 90s inment, 
increaſe and dry up the herbage. We ſe) Thele Letters were publiſhed Mable © 
are at picſent utter ſtrangers to this in a Series, while the experiments ſe; plea 
economy, which might, perhaps, be which they relate were going on he trees 
ractifed with advantage even in and, in the year 169, they Were re- anted, tl 
ngland, with this difference, that printed in a corrected edition ol Dr. Ic plants 
the hills ſhould be cholen for the Franklin's Experiments and Obſcrut: d be like 
relidenc: of theſe animals in win- tions on Elefricity. "W creat 
ter, proper ſhel:et beingamade for Some Account of Peter Cob lle, their 
them, and the wetter low-lands te- liuton, &c. &, affect 
ſerved for their paſture in ſummer, il any o. 


—Ibid. 
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in England. His collection was very large, and his ſpecimens 


t were well choſen. He had a botanical garden at Mill-Hill near 
4 Eofield, which, at that time, contained many curious plants, not 
A to be found in any other, the number of which was continually 
p increaſing till his death. This collection and garden brought him 
0 acquainted with many perſons of rank in this kingdom, who were 
5 diſtinguiſhed by their taſte in en fy horticulture, or deſirous 
| of making rural improvements. With ſome of theſe he fre- 


quently ſpent a few days, at their ſeats, commending what he ap- 
8 proved and cenſuring what he diſapproved in the deſigns they were 
carrying on, with an integrity and taſte that did equal honour to 


iy the ſimplicity of his manners and the rectitude of his judgment. 
52 Frequent opportunities had furniſhed him with an extenſive expe- 
— rience of the effects of different methods of cultivation, 25 
2: the particular ſoil and aſpect which were beſt adapted to different 
wy plants and trees; how beauties might be belt improved, and in- 
a curable defects hidden: By this 233 he often prevented 
* young planters from committing capital miſtakes, rectified others 
gh into which they had, been miſled, either by the ignorant or 
the deſigning, and prevailed upon many of his friends to adopt 
ele- this rational amuſement, and perſevere in it, to the mutual advan- 
_ tage of themſelves and their country (g). I never knew 
the « an inſtance,” ſaid Mr, Collinſon, in which the purſuit of 
hee « ſuch pleaſures did not either find temperance and virtue, or 
t of « make them.“ 
le in He was the firſt that introduced the great variety of ſeeds and 
n ſhrubs which are now the principal ornaments of every garden; 
that and it is owing to his inquiſitive induſtry that ſo many perſons of 
d by the firſt diſtinction are now able to ſee, in their own dom ins, 
on I groves that have been tranſplanted from the Weſtern continent 
** Houriſh with the ſame luxuriance as thoſe which are indigenous to 
britain, 
ſpect America is no leſs indebted to Mr. Collinſon for improvement 
zung, than her mother country. He had read every performance that 
12 written with reſpect to the natural hiſtory and produce of all 
* ur ſettlements, and indeed of all the ſettlements of other nations 
ar in 
Frank % Planting and gardening, he ſcene, he would obſerve, lies open 
Eſq, led to lay, ſupply a tund of enter- to a young man of fortune devoted 
** inment, the moſt laſting and rea- to ſuch amuſements ! Each ſucceed- 
fiſhed nable of any occupation in this ing year produces new ſhades, other 
neu e; pleaſures not to be purchaſed. fruits, freſh beauties, and brings be- 
ing on he trees which we ourſelves have ſides moſt certain prolit. To be- 
Were Te lanted, the fruits we have raiſed, hold the riſing groves, barrenueſs 
\ of Dh e plants we have cultivated, ſeem made fertile, our country improved, 
ſerve þ de like our children, a kind of ourſelves made uſeful and happy, 
w creation ; their ſhade, their and poſterity enriched, what can be 
ter Cob le, their fragrance and their beau- more del! htful Memoirs of Mr. 
| e alfett us with a richer repaſt Peter Colliaſon, &c.—Annual Re 


1 any others, What a plealing 


giſter, or the Year 1776. 
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in America. This enabled him to make pertinent inquiries after 
every thing that was curious and uſeful, which excited a curioſity in 
thoſe countries, and with it a taſte for natural hiſtory and botani. 
cal refearches, fo that whatever has appeared there of this fort i; 
chiefly owing to his inquiries and encouragement. Thus he 

duced botaniſts in America, from whom he was continually re. 
ceiving new ſeeds; in exchange for which, he procured other; 
from different regions, having correſpondents not in diftant part, 


of Europe only, but in Afia, and even at Pekin. n 

As his mercantile bufineſs was tranſacted chiefly with Nori ah 
America, he intereſted himſelf in whatever might contribute to the u 
advantage of chat part of the world. He uſed to obſerve to the * 
Virginians, that their preſent ſtaple is tobacco; a plant of which pl 


the conſumption depends wholly upon the caprice of cuſtom and 
"Faſhion ; and he therefore frequently urged them to think of H. 


ſomething more permanent, ſomething neceſſary to the natural fub. * 
ſiſtence or enjoyment of life. He obſe that vines woulk hy 
thrive as well in their country as tobacco ; and he was al nal 
of opinion that flax, hemp, and filk might be cultivated in Ame p 
rica with great advantage. atta 
Mr. Collinſon was a remarkable inftance that he who is nere hea] 
idle, need never be in a hurry : He was always doing ſomething, ck 
and therefore he tranſacted all his domeſtick and mercantile affain, he a 
and preſerved his extenſive and multifarious correſpondence with: vi; 
quiet regularity and ſilent diſpatch, that equally prevented embar.WW he u. 
raſsment and delay. The blameleſs ſimplicity of his manners, au the e 
the careful economy of his time, kept his mind perpetually ferene; guſt, 
and ſerenity is always eaſily improved into chearfulneſs. The co * th 
ſciouſneſs that his purſuits were not only innocent, but uſeful, be 
the reſpect and Kindneſs with which his character infpired all wolf lie. 
approached him, kindled a pleafure in his boſom which am to 
ſhone out in his countenance, and enlivened his converſation : Ti The 
conſiſted, however, not in ſallies of fancy, but diffuſtons of curiou found 
knowledge; fo that there was the fame kind of difference betuen i allied u 
liſtening to the converſation of Peter Collinſon, and hearing , obſerva 
Jann the ſtat 

| which, 

{hk} Upon this occaſion, the Au- vine. I have myſelf,” ſays k literary 


thor of Some Account of Peter * tafted ſome very good wine fron It 
*.Collinſon*” obſerves, that in moſt the wild uncultivated grape « c ol 
of the Northetn and Southern Pro- America, which has been hat Ol plan. 
vinces there 45 a great variety of na- made without experience, and i us gard 
tive grapes, growing wild in the over to England. It is realoudt ſhrubs, 2 
-woods,and twining among the trees * therefore to conclude, that if ror plund 
and buſhes for ſupport ; that leve- per care was taken to improve i 


a © + 1M 9 + YE 


ral of thete are capable of produc- prape by cultivation, and the vi Proms [ 
ing a rich good wine, as appears by y a diligent and ſkilful proce itho 
experiment, and that where the at- making it, America might be lr. Coll 
tempt has failed, the fault has been one of the moſt celebiated en of the 


not an the fruit, but in the want ei- * counties upon carth,? 


the: of fall or care in making the 
Said to be the celcbratcd Dr, Fothergill. 


Vor, 
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jokes and ſtories that ſo often © ſet the table in a roar,” as be- 
tween walking over a beautiful Jandſcape, and ſeeing a puppet- 


ſhow. 
His ſtature was below the middle fize, and he was rather corpu- 


1 lent: His habit was plain, for he had been bred a Quaker; his 
ro- aſpect was kind and liberal, and his temper open and communica- 
re tive, He was an economiſt, but his economy was by no means 
den ſevere: He had a heart that ſympathized with diſtreſs, and a hand 
arts that was always open to relieve it. As his pure and rational plea- 

ſures ſaved him from the faſhionable follies which generally en- 
orth croach far upon the night, he roſe very early in the morning, 
the When he was in London, he applied to the buſineſs of his count- 
| the ing-houſe ; when in the country, he was almoſt — em- 
hich ployed in his garden, obſerving and aſſiſting the progreſs of vege» 
and tation, which equally contributed to his pleaſure and his health.— 


ak af He was in the higheſt degree fond both of flowers and fruit. Of 
fud- fruit he always made the principal part of his meal ; and his houſe 


yoult was never without flowers, from the early ſaow-drop to the autum- 
$ alſo na! cyclamen. | 
Ame- Notwithſtanding his temperance, Mr. Collinſon was ſometimes 
attacked by the gout ; but in other reſpects he enjoyed perfect 
nere: health, and great equality of ſpirits, bearing thoſe trials that are 
thing, incident to man with fortitude and reſignation. In ſuch a courſe 
Main, he arrived at the ſeventy- fifth year of his age; when being on a 
with vit at Lord Petre's, in Eſſex, for whom he had a ſingular regard, 
embar Wl he was ſeized with a total ſuppreſſion of urine, which, baffling all 
TS, and the efforts of medicine, putan end to his life, on the 11th of Au- 


ferent; guit, 1768.—Encloſed in his Will was found a paper importing, 
he co. that he hoped he ſhould leave behind him a good name, which 


ul, and ** he valued more than riches ; that he had endeavoured not to 
all wo live uſeleſsly; and that his conſtant aim through life had been 
alway do be a friend to mankind.” 

n: T. The margins of all the books of Natural Hiſtory which were 
ſound in Mr. Collinſon's library, and they were not few, were 

detwenßß filled with judicious remarks ; and amongſt his papers were many 
ring de obſervations on various ſubjects, and curious anecdotes relative to 
1080 the tate of botany, planting, and horticulture, in this country, 


which, if digeſted, and given to the preſs, with extracts from his 


ſays 0 literary correſpondence, would be a moſt valuable addition to pub- 
wine 8 lick knowledge, He left alſo a vaſt treaſure of dried ſpecimens 
ef plants ; and in ſpite of repeated and cruel depredations on 
e, and his garden, whereby he loſt a multitude of valuable plants and 
realordWſhrubs, and had many others deſtroyed by the villains in the act 


chat if pt 
m prove © 
ad the un 
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cht decd 
blated vi 


of plunder, he left therein a ſmall treaſure of curious plants, in 
greater perfection, perhaps, than in any other ſpot, 

Without any pretenſions to what is generally called Learning, 
Mr. Collinſon knew more both of nature and art, than nine in 


en of thoſe who pride themſelves in their literary acquiſitions, 
Vor, X. z. Hi 
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His time had been ſpent not in learning the names of things in 
different languages, but in acquiring the knowledge of their nature 
and properties, their production and uſe, Without publick ſtation 
he was the means of national advantages; he had an influence 
that. wealth cannot give, and will be konoured when titles are for- 
gotten. * And let it be remembered,” ſays his excellent Bio- 
grapher, as an incitement to others, that whoever is equally di- 
« ligent in the improvement of time, and exerts. his abilities, 
«© whatever they may. be, with the ſame effort, and im purſuits 
«© equally laudable, will become eminent, at what time or in what 
« place ſoever he may live; becauſe the generality of mankind, 
© in all ages, and in all countries, if not ſelfiſh and vicious, diſſi- 
« nated. and idle, content themſelves with negative virtues, and 
ho. feldam aipire to the glorious labour of doing good.” 

In the Annual Regitter, for the year 1765, there is inſerted 
« Some Account of Dr. Stukeley, which was communicated by 
Mr. Colliaſon, as a tribute due to that long friendſhip which had 
ſubſiſted between them. — Some of his communications to the 
Royal Society, have appeared, from time to time, inthe Philo, 


ſophical Tranſactions. 
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The Life of FRANCIS HUTCHESON, 


RANCIS HUTCHESON was the ſon of a Diſſenting Mi- 
niſter in the North of Ireland; a man of conſiderable learn- 
ing, and reputation for piety and virtue. He was born in the year 
— and after a proper education at a grammar- ſchool, where 
he diſcovered a ſuperior capacity, and an ardent thirſt for know- 
ledge, he was ſent to an Academy at ſome diſtance from the place 
of his nativity, to begia his courſe of phi y. la the year 
1710, he removed from this Academy to the Univerſity of Glaſ- 
gow, where he renewed his ſtudy of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, making ſuch proficiency in every part of literature, to 
which he applied himſelf,” as might be expected from a genius like 
his, cultivated with great care and diligence (a). 
Mr. Hutcheſon entered, at Glaſgow, a ſtudent in the natural 
hiloſophy claſs ; and having gone through the uſual courſe of 
LG he proceeded to the & of Divinity, which he choſe to 
make his particular profeflion. Accordingly, after he bad ſpent 
ſix years in the Univerſity, he returned to Ireland, was licenſed to 
preach among the Diſſenters, and was juſt about to be ſettled in a 
{mall Diſſenting Congregation, in the North of Ireland, when 
ſome gentlemen in the neighbourhood of Dublin, who were well 
acquainted with his character, and ſaw that his talents might be 
more uſefully employed, elſewhere, than they could poſſibly be in 
ſuch a remote fituation, invited him to ſet up a private Academy in 
that city, He complied with the invitation, and it was not long 
before his ſingular merit made him generally known ; perſons of 
all ranks who had any taſte for literature, or eſteem for learned 
men, ſeeking his acquaintance and friendſhip. Amongſt others, 
he was honoured with the particular eſteem of Lord Moleſworth, 
who took great pleaſure in his converſation, and aſſiſted him with 
his criticiſms and obſervations upon his 12 into the Ori- 
** ginal of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,” before it came abroad. 
Dr. Synge likewiſe, Biſhop of Elphin, reviſed his papers, and aſ- 
liſted him in the general ſcheme of the work. _ 
8 2 e 


(a) Some Account of the Life, three Books; by the Rev. William 
Writings, and Character of Francis Leechman, D. D. Profeſſor of Di- 
Hutcheſon, L. L. D. Profeſſor of vinity in the ſame Univerſity. 410. 
Philoſophy in the Univerſity of 1955.—New and Gen. Biog. Dict. 
Glaſgow, prefixed to the Doctor's Vol, VI. P. 344. 

em of Moral Philoſophy ; in 
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The firſt edition of this celebrated Performance appeared, with- 
out the name of the Author ; but its ſuperior merit would not 
ſuffer him to remain long concealed, So great indeed was the 
reputation of the work, and ſuch were the ideas it had raiſed of 
the Author, that Lord Granville, who was then Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, ſent his private ſecretary to the bookſeller, to inquire 
for him, and when he could not learn his name, he leſt a letter to 
be conveyed to him; in conſequence of Which Mr. Hatcheſon 
ſoon became known to his Excellency, and was treated by him, 
all the time he continued in his government, with the moſt diſtin. 
guiſhing marks of familianty and eſteem. 

From this time, our Author's acquaintance began to be fill 
more courted by perſons eminent either for ſtation or literature, 
In particular, he was held in high eſteem by Archbiſhop King, 
whole friendſhip was of ſingular uſe in protecting him from two 
attempts which were made, in the archiepiſcopal court, to proſe. 
cute him for preſuming to "undertake the education of youth, 
without _— qualified himſelf by ſubſcribing the ecclefiaftical 
canons, and obtaining a licenſe from the Biſhop. Both theſe at- 
tempts were effectually diſcouraged by his Grace, with expreſſions 
of hearty diſpleaſure againſt the perſons who ſo forwardly engaged 
in them,—He had alſo a large ſhare in the eſteem of the Primate 
Boulter ; and he made uſe of his intereſt with that eminent Pre. 
late to procure from him a donation for eſtabliſhing an Exhibition =_— 
in the Univerſity of Glaſgow, 1 

Not long after the publication of his Enquiry into the Ori- 6 rabl 
« ginal of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,” Mr. Hutcheſon pub. 
liſhed «© A Treatiſe on the Paſſions,” which, together with the 
former Work, has been often reprinted ; and they — both been 


always admired for the ſentiments and language even by thoſe who 4 
have not admitted the Author's philoſophy to have any founda- © were 
tion in nature (6b), per t 

Having conducted his private Academy, in Dublin, for ſeven „ nius 
or eight years, with great reputation and ſucceſs, Mr. Hutcheſon — 
wes invited to Scotland, in the year 1729, to undertake the office 2 
of a Profeſſor of Philoſophy, in the Univerſity of Glaſgow, His * with 
eſtabliſhed reputation was the only conſideration that induced the . 4 th 
Univerſity to elect him; and the event abundantly juſtified the . och 
wiſdom of their choice : Several young gentlemen went with him « Jy * 
from the Academy; and his juſt fame drew many more both from is (uf 
England and Ireland Cg. * queſti 
| ; After * either 


* his fri 
{b) Some Letters in the London Anſwers were afterwards publiſhed 0 — = 


Journal, 1728, ſubſcribed Philare- in a ſeparate Pamphlet.—Biograpd. | mined 
tus, containing ohjettions to ſome Britan. Supplement. ; s tion, x 
parts of the doctrine in“ The En- (c If any one ſhould aſk, asit « probab 
„ quiry,”* occaſioned Mr, Hutche- is natural to do,“ ſays Dr. Leech | for obi 
ſon's giving Aulwers to them in man, how it came to pals, that to his « 
hole Papers: Both the Letters and * man of Dr. Hutcheſon's accom- ule ful 


9 „ pliſhuncos 


* After his ſettlement at Glaſgow, Dr. Hutcheſon {4) was not 
ot obliged, as when he kept the Academy, to teach the languages, 
he and all the different parts of philoſophy, but had leiſure to turn 
of his chief attention to his favourite ſtudy, human nature. The 
nt profeſſion of Moral Philoſophy was the province aſſigned him 
Ire and his abilities, diſpoſition, and ſtores of knowledge, accompa- 
to nied with a happy talent of ſpeaking with eaſe, rendered him a 
on moſt maſterly and engaging teacher. ,Regarding the culture of 
m, the heart as a principal end of all moral inſtruction, he kept this 
in- conſtantly in view; and his uncommon vivacity of thought, and 
ſenſibility of temper, rendering him quickly ſuſceptible of the 
till warmeſt emotions upon the great ſubjects of morality and religion, 
re, the ſtrain of his diſcourſes commanded the attention of the ſtu- 
Ng, dents, and at the ſame time left ſtrong impreſſions upon their 
two minds Ce. As he had occaſion every year, in the courſe of his 
ole- lectures, to explain the origin of government, and compare the 
th, different forms of it, he took particular care, whilſt he was on 
ical that ſubject, to inculcate the importance of civil and religious 
at- liberty to the happineſs of mankind ; a point on which he always 
ions dwelr, with pleaſure, treating it at great length, with equal force 
ged of argument, and earneſtneſs of perſuaſion. 
- Our 
—_—_—_ * pliſhments and virtues, and who * tion in which it had pleaſed Di- 
f * could count ſuch liſts of honou- * vine Providence to fix him; and 
Ori- * rable perſons, and many of them * that neither the love of riches, nor 
pub. * of great authority and influence in * of the elegance or grandeur of hu- 
\ the the number of his friends, ſhould * man life, prevailed ſo far in his 
Ter * continue to teach a private Acade- * breaſt as to make him offer the 
6 my for ſeven or eight years in the leaſt violence to his inward ſenti- 
who * heart of a country where there ments.“ — Some Account of the 
nda- * were ſo many benehcial places pro- Life of Dr. Hutcheſon, &c. 
per to be beſtowed on men of ge- (4) He is ſtyled Doctor of Laws, 
ſeven * nius and merit? Or if any one in the title page of his Syſtem: of 
* ſhould aſk, how 1t came to paſs, Moral Philoſophy ; but at what 
heſon * that he was permitted to leave his time he took his degree, we are not 
office * country, break off all connections told. 
His * with his relations and friends, and (e The grand maxims he dwelt 
d the Din the midit of life remove to * upon, and laboured to inſtil into 
4 the * another kingdom, to accept a place * the minds of his pupils,“ ſays Dr. 
ad in an univerſity, far from being Leechman, * were, to rejoice above 
h him * lucrative, and very laborious? It * all things in the firm perſuaſion of 
from is ſufficient to anſwer to theſe * the univerſal providence of a Be- 
* queltion;, that it was not the want ing, infinitely wiſe and good, who 
After * ether of inclination or power in loves all his works, and cannot be 
* his friends to ſerve him, that was * conceived as hating any thing he 
my * the ſtop to his preferment. He * hath made: This he conſtantly 
— had private reaſons which deter- inculcated in the warmeſt manner, 
Dgraps. * mined him neither to ſeek promo- as a ſteady foundation of entire 
| non, nor to encourage the molt ? truſt and confidence in him, and 
ſk, as it * probab'e ſchemes propoſed to him * chearful ſubmiſſion to his will in 
Lecce * tor obtaining it. 't is but juſtice all events.“ Account of the Life 
„ that to his character to ſay, that he was of Dr. Hutcheſou. 
accom uictul and contented in that ſta- 
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Our Profeſſor's attention, however, was not confined to the py. 
pils immediately under his care. He endeavoured to be uſeful to 
the ſtudents in all the different faculties, whenever any opportunity 
offered; and he was particularly ſolicitous to be ſerviceable to the 
ſtudents in Divinity. He was alſo a moſt valuable member of the xt 
Univerſity in all other reſpects, as well as that of an inſtructor of be 
youth; his great abilities qualifying him, and his unwearied zeal of 

mpting him, on all occaſions, to promote its civil as well az - 

iterary intereſts, Thus he employed his time and his talents in 2 WW 
manner highly honourable to himſelf, and beneſicial to ſociety ; in Ls 
a courſe of aſſiduous, but not painful ſtudy; in doing good conti. 5 
nually to the utmoſt of his power, and propagating truth, virtue, — 
and religion amongſt mankind. OY 

A firm conſtitution, and a pretty uniform flate of good health, bk, 
excepting ſome flight attacks of the gout, ſeemed to promiſe the bh 
world a — enjoyment of his valuable life; but he did not fur. 278 
vive the fifty-third year of his age, for he died at Glaſgow, in bs. 
1747, about ſixteen years after his ſettlement in that Univerſity, | 


Whether we conſider his talents or his virtues, the character of 
Dr. HuTcazsoNn is moſt excellent and amiable, In the earlier 
part of his life, he entered deeply into the ſpirit of the ancients, 
He read the hiſtorians, poets, and orators of antiquity, with a 
kind of enthuſiaſm, and, at the ſame time, with a critical exact- 
neſs. His knowledge and taſte in Latin appear from what he 
has written in that language; his Synopſis of Metaphyſicks, 
Pneumaticks, natural Theology, and his Compendium of Ethicks, 
being compoſed with a ſpirit and purity of ſtyle ſeldom to be met 
with in modern Latin productions. He was not only acquainted 
with theſe ſubjects, which were connected with his profeſſion ; but 
he underſtood natural pron y as it is now improved by the al. 
ſiſtance of mathematicks and experiments; and he applied this 
knowledge to the noble purpoſes of eſtabliſhing the grand truths 
of the Exiſtence, the Perfections, and Government of GOD. He 
was well acquainted with the hiſtory of the arts and ſciences ; and 
he knew the civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of ancient and modern 
times with an exactneſs that was ſurpriſing in one ſo much convet- 
ſant with ſeverer ſtudies. 

„ Theſe ſingular abilities and talents,” ſays Dr. Leechman, 
« were united in Dr. Hutcheſon, with the moſt amiable diſpot- 
« tions, and meſt uſeful virtues. The purity of his manners was 
% unſpotted, from his youth. As he 2th expreſſed the highek 
«« indignation againſt vice, he kept at the greateſt diſtance from it, 
«« avoiding even the ſmalleſt indecencies ot conduct: But this ſe- 
« verity of virtue was without any thing of that ſourneſs, ſtiffnel, 
« or unſociableneſs, which ſometimes accompanies it, and renden 
characters, otherwiſe valuable, in ſome reſpects diſagreeabl, 


* and prevents the good effects that the example of their virus 
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«« mipht upon others. His integrity was ſtrict and invio- 
cc able: He —ͤ— the leaſt a ance of deceit, either in 
«« word or action: He contemned thoſe little artiſices which too 
cc 2 als in the world for laudable arts of addreſs, and 
«« proofs — prudence : His nature was frank and open, 
« and warmly diſpoſed to ſpeak what he took to be true. He 
« was all benevolence and affection; none who fav him could 
« doubt of it; his aw and countenance beſpoke it: It was to 
« ſuch a degree his prevailing temper, that it gave a tincture to 
his writings ; and if there was any need of an apology for the 
e ſtreſs that, in his ſcheme, ſeems to be laid upon the friendly and 
public affections, the prevalence of them, in his own temper, 
« would at leaſt form an amiable one. His heart was finely 
«« turned for friendſhip ; he was ſparing, indeed, of the externat 
« profeſſions of it, but hberal of its moſt important offices: He 
« was the refuge of kis friends, for advice and aſſiſtance, in all 
*« caſes of perplexity and diftreſs. The ardour of his affeftion 
« for his friends got the better of a natural reluctance he had to 
« ak favours, which no regard for his own intereſt could have 
« overcome. His kind offices were far from being confined to 
« the circle of his particular friends and relations; his heart 
„ overflowed with goodwill to all around him, and prompted} bir 
to embrace every opportunity of doing kind and obliging things. 
« —A remarkable degree of rational enthuſiaſm for the interelſts 
« of learning, liberty, religion, virtue, and human happineſs, 
« which animated him at all times, was à difinguiſhing part of 
« his character. Has love of valuable knowledge, his una- 
« bating activity in purſuing it, and, fpreading a taſte for it, 
« fitted him, in à very ſingular manner, for that ſtation which 
« Providence had aſſigned him; and, perhaps, very few men, in 
% fimilar ſtations, have difcovered —— or had equal ſucceſs 
in promoting a taſte for true literature: But his zeal was not 
* confined to what peculiarly belonged to his own profeſſion, but 
extended to every thing that could contribute to the improve- 
ment of human life. His benevolent heart took great delight 
in planning ſchemes for rectifying ſomething amiſs, or improv- 
* ing ſomething already right, in the different orders and ranks 
of mankind. Bot while he abounded in projects for the inte- 


« reſts of others, none ever heard of one which centered in him- 
« ſelf, 


* Theſe accompliſhments and moral endowments render- 


ed his converfation, eſpecially among his friends, ſo enter- 
'* taining and inſtruftive, that it was a ſchool of wiſdom to thoſe 


* who had the happineſs to enjoy it, A remarkable vivacicy of 

* thought and expreſſion, a perpetual flow of chearfulneſs and 

* good-wili, and a viſible air of inward happineſs, made him the 

* life and genius of fociety, and ſpread an enlivening influence 

every where around him. He was gay and pleaſant, full — 
5 % mirt 
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1 mirth and raillery, familiar and communicative to the laſt de. 

«« pree, and utterly free from all ſtatelineſs and affectation. 
The natural modeſty of his temper was heightened and re. 

« fined by his religious ſentiments. e had a full perſuaſion and 


Vu arm ſenſe of the great truths of natural and revealed religion, 


and of the importance of juſt and rational devotion to the hap. 
« pineſs of human life, and to the ſtability and purity of a vir. 
„ tuous character. The power of devout ſentiments over his 
mind appeared in his converſation ; and in his public Prelec. 


tions he frequently took occaſion from many hints, which his 


« ſubjeR afforded him, as well as when it was the direct ſubject 
«« it(elf, to run out at great length, and with great ardor, on the 
«« reaſonableneſs and advantage of habitual regard to God, and 
of referring all our talents, virtues, and enjoyments to his 
« bounty, Scch habitual references appeared to him the ſureſt 
«© means of checking thoſe emotions of pride, vain complacency, 
and ſelf-applauſe, which are apt to ſpring up in the minds of 
*© thoſe, who do not ſeriouſly and frequently reflect that they did 
% not make themſelves to differ from others, and that they have 
„ nothing but what they received. Such ſentiments, deeply 
« rooted in the mind, he looked upon as the proper foundation of 
«*« that fimplicity of heart and life, which is the higheſt perfection 
of a virtuous character. 

To conclude,” (ſays this Biographer) * Dr. Hutcheſon had 
* uncommon abilities, uncommon virtues, and ſmall failings, and 
« theſe ariſing from good qualities; if he was at any time too 
„ much, or too ſoon heated, it was owing to the quickneſs of his 
«« parts, and ſenſibility pf his temper ; if his indignation was 
«« ſtrong, it was only provoked by ſuch baſeneſs or malignity as 
**© his heart abhorred ; if at any time he was open, when reſerve 
« might have been more proper, it proceeded from an honeſty 
« and fincerity of heart unaccuſtomed to difſemble. Some 
«« were diſpleaſed with his honeſt freedom; ſome might emulate 
his reputation; ſome traduce him through prejudice, ſome by 
«« bigotry ; but his parts, his ſpirit, and his worth will be remem- 
«« bered, when any prejudices that were raiſed againſt him will be 
«« entirely forgotten.” 


Soon after his ſettlement in Dublin, Dr, Hutcheſon marric 
2 daughter of Francis Wilſon, Eſq; a gentleman in the county 
of Longford, He left one ſon, [Francis Hutcheſon, M. D. 
who, in the year 1755, publiſhed, from his father's manuſcrip, 


A Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy,” in two volumes quarto (//. 


{f) This Work is divided into of our ideas of moral good aud eri 
Thice Books. In the firft, the Au- and of our ſenſe of duty, or mor: 
thor endeavours to untold the ſeve- obligation. This leads him to i 
ra} principles of the bumam mind, quite what muſt be the ſupreme 
as united in a moral conſlitution, and happineſs of a {pccies conſinuteds 
hom thence to point oft ihe 011gin mabkind ae; alter which he gt 

Vi 
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on, in the ſecond and third books, to 
deduce the particular laws of nature, 
or rules neceflary to be obſerved for 
promoting the general good in our 
common imtercourſe with one ano- 
ther, as members of ſociety. : 
Some Philoſophical Papers, writ- 
ten by Dr. Hutcheſon, wherein he 


accounts ſor laughter, in a different 
way from Hobbes, together with 
ſome Remarks on the 

ees, were inſerted in the collection, 
entitled, © Hibernicus's Letters,” 


publiſhed in 3734, 8v0.—Biograph, 
Titan. 


able of the 
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R. THOMAS WILSON, the venerable Biſhop of Sodor 

and Man, was born at Burton, a Village in the Hundred 

of Wirral, in the County Palatine of Cheſter, in the year 1663. 

He was deſcended from a very reputable family ; and, at a pro- 

per age, he was 7 under the care of an eminent ſchool- maſ- 

ter in the city of Cheſter, with whom he continued till he was 

qualified for the Univerfity, when he was removed to Trinity 
College, in Dublin Ca). 

During his reſidence in this Univerfity, Mr. Wilſon conducted 

himſelf with the utmoſt regularity and decorum, and made a great 

roficiency in Academical learning. He went ta Dublin, with an 
intention to ſtudy Phyſick ; but, Kon after his admiſſion, he was 
perſuaded, by a worthy Dignitary of the Church, to turn his 
thoughts to Divinity, a profeſſion for which he ſeemed by nature 
more particularly deſigned, He did not, however, entirely relin- 
quiſh the purſuit of medical knowledge; and his acquiſitions, in 
this way, were afterwards productive of much benefit to the people 
of his Dioceſe, . 

He continued at College, till the year 1686, when he was or- 
dained a Deacon, by the Biſhop of Kildare; ſoon after which he 
left Ireland C50, and, in the latter end of the ſame year, he be- 
came Curate of New Church, in the pariſh of Winwick, in Lanca- 
ſhire, of which his maternal uncle was then Rector Ce. 

In 1689, he entered into Prieſt's Orders; and it was not long 
before his excellent character recommended him to the notice of 
the Earl of Derby, who, in the year 1692, appointed him his do- 


meſtick Chaplain, and preceptor to his ſon, Lord Strange (4). a 
this 


{a) The Life of Biſhop Wilſon, — pounds a year; but being an 
clxed 10 a complete Edition of excellent economiſt, and having the 


bis Works, in two Volumes, Quar- 
10. — Bath: Printed by R. Cruttwell. 
MDCCLXXX. 

{ 6) It is underſtcod, that he quit- 


ted the Univerſity ſooner than he 


at fiſt intended, on account of the 
political and religious diſputes of 
thoſe days.—Lite of Biſhop Wilſon, 


4 His ſlipend was no more than 
0 


advantage of living with his uncle, 
this ſmall income was not only ſuf- 
ficient to ſupply his own wants, but 
it enabled him to adminiſter to the 
wants of others; for which pur- 
poſe he ſet apart a tenth of his 
— of Biſhop Wilſon, 
E. 8. 

J His ſalary was thirty pounds 
a year, Soon alter, he was 2 
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this ſituation he remained till the year 1697, when (to uſe his own 
expreſſion) he was forced into the Biſhoprick of the Iſle of 
«« Man (e);” a promotion for which he was in all reſpects emi- 
nently qualified. Being firſt created Doctor of Laws by the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, he was confirmed Biſhop of Man, at Bow 
Church, on the 15th of January, 1697-8 ; and the next day he 
was conſecrated at the Savoy Church, by Dr. _— Archbiſhop of 
Vork. On the fifth of April following he landed in the Ifle of 
Man, and on the eleventh he was enthroned in the Cathedral of 
St. Germain's, in Peel Caſtle, 
When Dr. Wilſon arrived at his Biſhoprick, he ſound the Palace 

in a moſt ruinous condition, It had not been inhabited for eight 
years, and nothing but an ancient tower and chapel remained en- 
tire, He was therefore obliged to rebuild it; and at the ſame 
time he fenced in the demeſnes, planted many thouſand timber 
trees, and laid out a farm, which afterwards became very valuable 
to himſelf and his ſucceſſors Y. 
About this time, the Earl of Derby offered him the valuable 
Living of Baddeſworth, in Yorkſhire, to hold in Commendam ; 
probably as a Compenſation for the dilapidations on his Biſhop- 
rick ; but our conſcientious Prelate declined the offer, as being 
inconſiſtent with his reſolution never to take two Eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferments with cure of ſouls ; eſpecially when he muſt neceſſarily 
be abſent from one of chen ' 
| 2 


In 


Maſter of the Alms-houſe, at La- for the Earl of Derby, who was at 
tham, which brought him in twenty that time Maſter of the Horſe, and 
pounds a year more; and as his in- told him, that he expected an imme- 
come was thus unexpeRtedly increaſ- diate nomination of a Biſhop for 
ed, he now ſet apart a ti of it for the See of Man, and that if his 
pious uſes, and particularly for the Lordſhip delayed it any longer, he 
poor, —lbid. ſhould take the liberty of filling up 
e When the Earl of Derby firſt the vacaucy himſelf. In conſequence 
offered him the Biſhoprick, which of this admonition, Lord Derby 
had been vacant ever ſince the death inſiſted on his Chaplain's accep;- 
of Dr. Baptiſte Levinz, who died in ing the preferment.—Life of Biſhop 
the year 1693, Mr. Wilſon modeſtly Wilſon P. 14. 
declined the offer, alleging, that he /) The expences of theſe im- 
was unequal to, as well as unworthy provements, which amounted to the 
of, ſo great a charge; and thus the — of fourteen hundred pounds, 
matter reſted, till Archbiſhop Sharp obliged the Biſhop to interrupt, in 
2 to King William, that ſome meaſure, his charity to the 
a Biſhop was wanting in his pro- r: But this interruption was of 
vince to fill the See of Man; ac- ſhort continuance, and his benefi- 
qJuainung the King at the ſame cence ever afterwards increaſed with 
ume, that the nomination was in his income.—Life of Biſhop Wil- 
the Lord of the Ifle, the Earl of fon, P. 18. 
Derby, but that the approbation reſi- (g) Before his promotion to the 
ed in his Majeſty ; and urging the Bilkoprick, Lord Derby had made 
nccellity of ſuch an appointment, as him an offer of the ſame Living, 
ue See had now been vacant four — Lordſhip intending that he 
yars, The King, bereupon, ſeat ſhould zl} continue with bim 
26 
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In the year 1699, Biſhop Wilſon publiſhed a ſmall Tract, in 


Manks (+5) and Engliſh, entitled, , The Principles and Duties t 
« of Chriſtianity,” for the uſe of the Iſland ; and by the advice 
and aſſiſtance of a worthy Divine, [Dr. Thomas Bray], he began e 
to found Parochial Libraries, which be afterwards eſtabliſhed and 1 
completed, throughout the Dioceſe, giving to each a proper book. 

caſe, and furniſhing them with Bibles, and ſuch other books as P 
were calculated to 1nſtrudt the people in the great truths and du- tl 
ties of religion. p. 


In the beginning of the year 1707, Biſhop Wilſon was made 
Doctor in Divinity, in full Convocation, at Oxford; and, a few 
months after, the ſame honour was conferred upon him by the 
Univerſity of Cambridge. About this time, likewiſe, he was ad- 
mitted a Member of the Society fir promoting Chriftian Know- 
ledge ; and, in the ſame year, he had the Church Catechiſm tranſ- 
lated, and printed in Manks and Engliſh, for the general benefit of 
his people, and particularly for the uſe of thoſe petty Schools, 
which he bad eſtabliſhed, in various parts of his Dioceſe, and 
which he ſuperintended with the greateſt care. Indeed he applied 
himſelf with fingular diligence to all the duties of his ſacred func- 
tion; and he alſo endeavoured, both by his exbortations and his 
example, to animate the Clergy of the Iſland to a regular and 
faithful diſcharge of their paſtoral office. With this view, they 
were occafianally aſſembled in yocation, at Biſbop's Court, 
(the Epiſcopal Palace) where our lent Prelate delivered to 
them ſuch Charges as circumſtances required; earneſtly preſſing 
them, at all times, to attend to the care of their floeks, and to 
endeavour, by all poſſible methods, to plant the fear of Gov in 
the hearts of the people. 

In this way the Biſhop employed his uſeful talents ; to the 
edification of his Dioceſe, and with the higheſt honour to himſelf, 
One of his leading objects was, to maintain and preſerve, in their 
full force, thoſe Ecclchaſtical Conſtitutions, which he had eſta- 
bliſhed, in the Ifland, and by which he had, as he thought, reviy- 
ed, in ſome meaſure, the primitive diſcipline of the Church 4 


Wilſon, P. 2g.—Hiſtory of the lie 


as Chaplain, and tutor to his ſon) the D 

but he refuled to accept it, as * of Man. —Works,Vol. I. P. 481. innen 
inconſiſtent with © the reſolves o {i) Theſe Conſtitutions were an ber 
© bis conſcience againſt Non - reſi- drawn up by the Biſhop, and agreed ſciences ; 
* dence.”—Life of Biſhop Wilſon, to by the Clergy in full Convoce every da 


ob 

{kh} This was the firſt book ever 
printed in the Manks language, 
which is ſuppoled to be the Er/e, or 
a dialect of that ſpoken in the High- 
lands of Scotland, —Lite of Biſhop 


- * The Lords of the Ile of Man, amongf other high prerogatives, have ih 
power of giving the final aſſent to all new laws,—The-two. ſters arc! 
temporal judges, both in caſes of common law, and of lite and death. Au 
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tion, in the year 1703 ; and meeun 
with the approbation of the Lord 
Deemſters, and Keys*, they pals 
into a- Law. — Life of Biſhop Wh 
ſon, P. 25. 
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and contrary to the Jaws, and the Lord's prerogative within the 
Ifland, required him to retract and cancel them, and, upon his re. 


Biſhop iſſued an order for Mrs. 


Horn to acknowledge her offence, 
in St. Mary's chapel of Caſtle-town ; 
or (if the parties ſhould be there- 
with ſatisfied) before the Vicar of 
the pariſh, aſking forgiveneſs for the 
great injury done; and this, in pe- 
nalty of confinement in St. Germaiu's 
priſon (by the ſumner, or a ſoldier 
from the conllable of Caſtile Ruſhin) 
until ſhe ſhould give bond to per- 
form publick penance, for che groſs 
flanders and abuſes before-mention- 
ed, and allo aſk forgiveneſs as the 
laws of the Church direct. 

This ſubmiſſion ihe Governor's 
Lady abſolutely refuſed to make; 
for which dijreſpett to the laws of 
the Church, the Eccleſiaſtical Cen- 
ſure was pronounced, which baniſh- 
ed her . the Sacrament, until 
ſatistaction ſhould be made. Not- 
withltandiag this, the Archdeacon, 
who was Chaplain to the Governor, 
received her at the Communion ; 
whereupon the Biſhop ſuſpended the 
Archdeacon. 

ITheſe proceedings of his Lord- 
ſhip being conſidered by the Gover- 
nor as irregular and extrajudicial, he 
forthwith iſſued a ſummons, com- 
manding the Biſhop and his Vicais- 
gencial } to appear at the Caſtle, 
and aulwer to acharge againſt them. 
This ſummons they obeyed; and 
there was then read to them a paper, 
called, A Repreſentation of Daniel 
MIrea, junior, Attorney-general of 
the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Derby, fetting forth, that the Eccle- 
falizcal Court had, in one inſtance 
(which was ſpccified) aſſumed a 

ower contrary to the law of the 

fland ; that the Biſhop had called a 
Convocation (in the Archdeacon's 
caſe) at a time and for a cauſe not 
comprehended in the law for calling 
a Convocation ; and alſo that the 
Eccleſiaſlical Court had ſummoncd 


: The office of Vicar general is 2 — to that of Chancellor to a Biſhop 8 
ngland. 
Ihe Tix wald is a general Court of all officers ſpiritual and temporal, and d 
the tWeny-lour Keys of the iſland. 


been 
conti 
fuſal, wher 
| Fr cuſto 
and cenſured perſons not within þ 
their juriſdiction, contrary to law; 2 
namely, Mrs. Horn, and the Arch- kept 
deacon ; all which proceedings the walls 
ſaid Attorney-general charged to be Th 
irregular, aud anconſiſtent with the the in 
laws, the Lord's prerogative, and 8 | 
the rights and immunities of the CIs 
Licutenant and his family, and all ed, by 
others in the Lord's pay; and there» from | 
fore he ſet forth the ſaid matters to His Li 
be conſidered and rectiſied. inde 
Inſtead of making any reply. to d 
this charge, the Biſhop and 4 Vi- led (o. 
cars- general queſtioned the authority he inte 
and juriſdiction of the Governor and 1s M. 
the other Officers, aſſembled upon 
this occaſion, conſidering them as a 
new and unheard of Court; where- 
upon, after much altgrcation, they ork, | 
were diſmiſſed. — The Governor, he Go 
and the other Officers then procecd- roceed; 
ed to make an order, wherein having r co: 
declared and adjudged the proceed- heir ſay 
ings of the Biſhop and his Vicars- ecord, 
general to be irregular and contra hey cou 
to law, they required them to nw ernor 1 
and cancel the ſame upon the regil- ne then 
try, under penalties to be 1nflicted, ective 
and not to preſume to proceed in gem, 2 
ſuch matters, or againſt ſuch perſons, eir refu 
for the future. This requiſition the mmitte 
Biſhop and his Vicars-geoeral reſuſ- the Li. 
ed to m__ with ; whereupon the 3 
Governor iſſued a precept, requiring e V 
them again, under — not on * iv 
to obey the former order, but to xample 
make a due return of their perſor- WP” © 
mance ; upon the receipt of which, oulcket 
they prepared a Proteſt, directed to er of a 
the Governor, and, at a Tinwald Im, Or a 


Court“, held on the 25th of Jung, end upc 
1722, publickly delivered it to him; onſigem 


therein declaring, that they purpoſe mitted 
to uſe all juſt and legal ways of ob- is Vica 
taining redreſs for the great 1njuries Ot treat; 
done to them and their offices, and It with 
in the mean time proteſting, as well “ con 
for themſelves, as for his Grace of hey had 
York, on Jail 

ute the! 

turn thi 

urs ang 

Yernor 
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faſal, fined him fifty pounds, and his two Vicars-general, who had 


been officially concerned with him, twenty pounds each, for their 
contempt of his order. Theſe fines they all refuſed to pay; 
whereupon the Governor ſent a party of ſoldiers to take them into 


cuſtody ; and, on the 2gth of June, 1722, they were committed 


to the damp and gloomy priſon of Caſtle Ruſhin, where they were 
kept cloſely confined, and no perſons were admitted within the 


The concern of th people was fo great, when they heard of 
the impriſonment oheir beloved Paſtor and friend, that they 
aſſembled in crowds 3 and it was with difficulty they were reſtrain- 
ed, by the mild behaviour and friendly admonitions of the Biſhop, 
from proceeding to violence and 7 againſt the Governor. 


to them through a grated 


window, or to addreſs them ſrom the walls of the priſon, bleſ- 


them that 


he intended to appeal to the King, and that he did not doubt but 
is Majeſty would vindicate his cauſe, if he had acted rightly. He 


alſo 


* ed from the Biſhop at his houſe 
* where they had frequently reſided 
* for days and weeks together !— 
Governor Horn was not naturally 
a bad man, and yet 1n this inſtance 
© he treated the Biſhop with more 
* cruelty than any Proteſtant Biſhop 
has experienced ſince the R-for- 


* mation.'—L:ite of Biſhop Wilſon, 


25 In what high, not to ſay ſu- 
erſtitious, eſtimation, our venera- 
ble Prelate's Epiſcopal Benediction 
was held, will appear from the ſol- 
remarkable circumſtances : 
—* "The people of the iſland, (favs 
* the Biographer, to whoſe labours 
* we are ſo much indebted) * were 
* ſo thoroughly perſuaded. of the 
* Biſhop's receiving a larger portion 
* of God's bleſſing, that they ſeldom 
began harveſt till he did; and if 
be paſſed along by the field, they 
* would leave their work, to aſk his 
* bleffing, aflured that that day 
* would be profperous.'— Nor was 
this opinion (he adds) confined to 
* the obſcure corner of the world 
* where his Lordſhip reſided ; in 
* Warrington, nay, in London, 
there are tholę now living who can 
* remember crowds of people llock- 


he 
e. 
al, 
nn 
1 
2 walls to ſee or converſe with them (). 
be 
the 
and 
the 
all 
ICs a : 
; to His Lordſhip, who was permitted to ſpea 
* ſed (o) and exhorted hundreds of them daily, telling 
YInty 
rand 
1pon 
as a 
2 ork, their Metropolitan, againſt 
rnor, he Governor's and other Officers“ 
coed. roceedings, as no way belonging to 
aving heir cognizance, and deſiring that 
ceed⸗ heir my pe might remain on 
cath ecord, This laſt point, however, 
— hey could not obtain; and the Go- 
ral ernor immediately proceeding to 
regil- ne them for contempt, their reſ- 
licted, ectwe fhnes were demanded of 4 
ed i em, a few days after, and upon 
ſons, eir refuſing to pay them, they were 
oo the mmitted to priſon. — Appendix 
reſal- the Life of Biſhop Wilſon. 
on the n) * The horrors of a priſon,“ lowin 
ing the Writer of Biſhop Wilſon's 
t only Jie, * were aggravatcd by the un- 
but to xampled ſeverity of the Gover- 
perfor or, not permitting the Biſhop's 
which, wule keepet, who was the dauzh- 
Ged to er of a lormer Governor, to ſee 
Juwel 'm, or aay of his ſervants to at- 
| June, end upon him during his whole 
tohim; onfigement; nor was any friend 
urpoſed mitted to either the Biſhop, or 
of ob s Vicars-general, They were 
injuries ot treated as common priſoners, 
ces, and t with a the ſtciflneſs of per- 
as well ds confined for high treaſon. 
zrace Of hey had no attendants but com- 
Yoth, on ſatlots, and theſe inſtructed 
uir their priſoners ill. A ſtrauge 
iſhoy i turn this for a long courſe of fa 


urs and hoſpitality which the 


, and d Yernor and his wife had receiv» 
ty 


* ing round him with the cry of 
* Bl:{; me too, my Lord Life of 
Bimop Wilſon, P. 93. 
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alſo ſent a circular letter to his Clergy, drawn up in ſuch terms as 
ſeemed moſt proper for appeaſing the people, and retaining them 
within the bounds of duty and obedience to the Civil Magiſtrate; 
ſor which purpoſe he defired it might be generally communicated 
throughout the Iſland. ä 

In purſuance of his declared intention, the Biſhop proceeded, 
without delay, to appeal by Petition to the King in Council, ſtating 
the ſeveral tranſactions which had taken place, and praying, that 
he and his Vicars-general _ have his Majelty's order for their 
releaſe, upon their giving ecurity for the ent of their reſ. 
pective fines, if the ſame ould be found | that the Gover. ' 
nor and other Officers concerned in theſe proceedings might be 7 
directed to return an anſwer in writing to their complaint; and { 
that a day might be appointed for hearing both the complaint, and 
the anſwer, | 

His Majeſty, having taken this Petition into conſideration, on 
the 19th of July, was pleaſed to order, that a copy of it ſhould 
be tranſmitted to the Governor, and other Officers; who were alf 
required to return their anſwer in writing thereto, with all ſpeed, 
At the ſame time, the Petition was, by the royal order, in council, 
referred to the conſideration of the King's Attorney and Solicitor 
General, who were commanded to report their opinion what me- 
thod would be proper to be taken for the releaſe of the Petitioners; 
in conſequence of which command, they delivered in their Report, 
to this effect: That, upon conſidering the allegations of the 
Petition, they apprehended the impriſonment of the Petitionen 
«© was in the nature of a commitment in execution, for fines in- 
<+ poſed by judgment of a Court claiming to act by a legal autho- 
e rity; for which the Petitioners had —_— to his Majeſty; 
and therefore they were of opinion, that pending the Appeal, 
and before any determination made thereupon, no order could 
„ by law be made for the diſcharge of the Petitioners out of cul 
« tody, upon their giving ſecurity for the fines, without the con- 
«« ſent of the perſon intereſted therein; but the commitment 
being only for non-payment of the ſaid fines, they apphehendel 
that in caſe the Petitioners paid down the ſame, they ought u 
eto be forthwith ſet at liberty; and ſuch payment being com- 
*« pulſory would be no prejudice to the Appeal, or any reme 
they might think fit to take by due courle of law.“ 

His Majeſty approving of this Report ordered a copy of it t 
be tranſmitted to the Biſhop and Vicars-general ; who according 
paid their fines, on the 31it of Auguſt, and were immediately i 
leaſed, after a confinement of nine weeks {p). 


Being 


(þ) * The Biſhop,” we are told, his own ſhare, if he could h 
* always uſed to ſay, that he never * borne the confinement conh ſtent 
governed his Diocefe ſo well as with his health, he would ln 
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Being thus at liberty to proſecute his Appeal, the Biſhop laid 
the affair again before his Majeſty, in a ſecond Petition, preſented 
on the 1ſt of February, 1722, which, together with the former 
Petition, came on to be heard before the Lords Juſtices in Council, 
on the 18th of July, 1723 ; and, after various delays, on ac- 
count of the informality of ſome part of the Petitioners? proceed- 
ings, and a Jong and expenſive attendance in England, all par- 
ties having at laſt been heard by their Counſel, his Majelly or- 
dered, that the proceedings of the Governor and other Officers 
ſhould be * as being extrajudicial and irregular, and that 
the fines ſhould be reſtored to the Biſhop and his Vicars-general. 
This was accordingly done; and upon the Biſhop's application 
for Coſts, his Majeſty, by the Prefident, and Sir Robert Walpole, 
promiſed that he would ſee him ſatisfied. In conſequence of this 
engagement, the King, ſome time after, offered him the Biſho 
rick of Exeter, vacant by the tranſlation of Dr. Blackburn to the 
Sce of York, to reimburſe him; but our unambitious Prelate 
could not be prevailed upon to quit his own Dioceſe ; whereupon 
his Majeſty promiſed to defray his expences out of the privy purſe, 
and gave it in charge to Lord Townſend, Lord Carleton, and Sir 
Robert Walpole, to put it into his remembrance ; but the King 
going ſoon afterwards to Hanover, and dying before his return, 
this promiſe was never fulfilled 99. 

As it was by the advice of the Archbiſhop of York, that Biſhop 
Wilſon engaged in this controverſy, for the defence of the diſci- 
pline of the Church, one of the Chaplains to the Prince of Wales 
propoſed, that, without the Biſhop's knowing it, .a contribution 
ſhould be made, to enable him to carry on the ſuit, which being 
the common cauſe of the Church, it was not fit, he ſaid, that one 
man ſhould bear the whole burden, Accordingly he himſelf 
opened a ſubſcription, which amounted in the — to near three 
hundred pounds, and was moſt thankfully received by the Biſhop, 
whoſe great expences were not, at that time, known ; for this ſum 
was not a ſixth part of what it coſt him for lawyers and witneſſes, 
whom he was obliged to bring from the Iſle of Man, and maintain 
in London, for a conſiderable time (r), 

Vol. X. 4. U | After 


* all his life for the good of his * nor, and other Officers, in the 
* flock, who were more pious and * Engliſh courts of law, to recover 
* devout than at any other time. * damages, as a compenſation for 
* From the dar, pneſs of the pri- * his great expences, but to this he 
* ſon, the Biſhop ,ontratted a difor- * — not be perſuaded. He had 
der in his right- aand, which diſa- * eſtabliſhed the diſcipline of the 
* bled him from he free uſe of his Church, and he fincerely and cha- 
fingers, and he ever after wrote * ritably forgave his perſecutors. 
* with his whole hand graſping the Nay, (he adds) one of the moſt 
* pen,” — Life of Biſhop Wilſon, * jnveterate, Mr. Roe, the Comp- 
30. © troller, being afterwards conhned 
Life of Biſhop Wilſon, P. 51. ina ſpunging-houſe, for debt, the 
(r) * The Biſhop,” ſays the WI. Biſhop went to ſee him, and admi- 
ter of his Le, was adviſed by his * niſtered comfort to him there. 
Solicitor to proſecute the Gover- Life of Biſhop Wilſon, P. 30. 
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After an involuntary abſence of eighteen months, Biſhop Wil. 
ſon returned to his Dioceſe, to the great joy of his Clergy and 
people. Upon his arrival, he held a Convocation at Biſhop's 
Court, and concerted the neceſſary meaſures for diſcharging the 
duties of his Epiſcopal function, with his uſual diligence and regu. 
larĩity. Every 1aconvenience which his abſence had occaſioned was 
reftified without delay; and he went on, with increafing zeal, in 
his exemplary courſe. 

In the year 1734, the Biſhop publiſhed © A ſhort and plain In- 
re ftruQticn for the better underſtanding the Lord's Supper,” which 
has gone through ſeveral editions. In the following year, he came 
to England, for the laſt time, to viſit his fon (0, who then lived 
in London ; and being introduced at Court, he was taken great 
notice of by their Majeſties, and eſpecially by Queen Caroline, 
who was very deſirous of keeping him in England; but he could 
not be prevailed upon to quit his own Dioceſe. * On his return, 
he viſited the Province of York, at the earneſt requeſt of Arch- 
biſhop Blackburn, and confirmed upwards of 5 wo thouſand 
perſons. ; | 

la the year 1739, the Clergy of the Iſle of Man were thrown 
into great trouble and perplexity, by the death of the Earl of 
Derby, who dying without iſſue, the Lordſhip of Man (as a Ba- 
rony in Fee) became the property of the Duke of Athol, who had 
married the heireſs of a late Earl of Derby. This had well nigh 
deprived the Clergy of their ſubſiſtence ; for the Livings of the 
Ile of Man conſiſt of a third of the Impropriations, which had 
been originally purchaſed of a former Ear of Derby, by the pious 
and benevolent Biſhop Barrow, in the reign of Charles the Second : 
But now, on the alienation of the Iſland from the Derby family, 
the Duke of Athol claimed the Impropriations as an inſeparable 
appendage of his eſtate and royalty, and thus the Clergy were in 
danger of loſing all their property; for the deeds of conveyance 
from the Earl of Derby to Biſhop Barrow were loſt from the re- 
cords of the Ifland, and the affair became, every year, more and 
more difficult and precarious, till at length, by the care and dili- 
gence of the Biſhop, and his Son, the deeds were fortunately diſcos 
vered in the Rolls Chapel, where they had been depoſited for ſafe 
cuſtody. This diſcovery put an end to the diſpute, and in the year 
1745, the deeds were exemplified under the Great Seal of Eng- 

and, and every precaution taken for the future payment of the 
money. Thus his Lordſhip rendered an eſſential ſervice to thoſe in- 
dividuals who were more immediately concerned in the deciſion of 


this matcer, and at the ſame time was inſtrumental in promoting 
; the 


Dr. Thomas Wilſon, huis amiable and excellent Lady, in 

Ihe Bimop married a daughter of the year 1504 She brought him 
Thomas Patten, Eſq; of Warr:ng- four children, of whom three died 
tn, iu Laacaſhire, iu the year 1698; in thfir infancy, 
bit mis lot tune to loſe 9 
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the general intereſts of religion; for it was already with great 
dificulty that proper perſons could be procured to ſupply the 
churches in the Iſland, and the fear of loſing the Impropriations 
diſcouraged parents from educating their children for the Mi- 
niſtry. 

bs the year 1740, the Biſhop's fatherly care was extended to the 
whole Iſland, at a time when the inhabitants laboured under a 
molt alarming want of proviſions, and eſpecially of bread-corn, 
inſomuch that many thoutands would, in all probability, have pe- 
riſhed by famine, had they not been extricated from his peri- 
lous ſituation by the liberality and foreſight of their excellent Pre- 


late Ct). 


In the following year, Biſhop Wilſon printed his“ Eſſay 
© towards an Inſtruction for the Indians ;”” a Treatiſe which was 
extremely well received, at its firſt appearance, and which has been 


frequently reprinted Cg. 


U 2 Some 


It is to be obſerved, that the 
employment of the inhabitants of 
the Ille of Man was, at that time, 
not ſo much bent to agriculture, as 
it has been, of late years, ſince the 
purchale of the Iſland by the 
Crown 5. Their wealth flowed from 
a contraband trade carried on there, 


as a centre of traffick, by people of 


different countries ; thus evading 
the duties and cuſtoms of their own, 
and particularly of the Engliſh, 
ports, Being thus otherways engag- 
ed, they ſeldom raiſed corn enough 
for their own conſumption, depend- 
ing on England for a ſupply of their 
wants; but this year their produce 
was lels than uſual, and the price in 
England had occaſioned an embargo 
on the exportation from thence, 
The inhabitants were in the greateſt 
diſtreſs. The Biſhop diſtributed all 
his own corn, and bought up what he 
could, at a very high price, ſelling it 
out to the poor at half the prime 
coit, But the corn of the iſland 
being well nigh exhauſted, the inha- 
bitauts in the utmoſt diſtreſs diſ- 
patched a letter to London, giving 
au account to the Duke of Athol, 


and Dr. Wilſon [the Bifhop's ſon], 
and in the moſt carneſt manner de- 
firing them to get the embargo taken 
off, This favour could not be ob- 
tained; whereupon Dr. Willon im- 
mediately contratted for two thip 
loads of corn from Holland, giving 
bonds of indemnification for the 
vellels and cargoes; and thele {hips 
arrived juſt time enough to fave the 
inhabitants from flarving. Alter- 
wards Dr. Wilſon, by a petition, 
and his own perſonal intereſt with 
the King, obtained an order of 
Council, by which the embargo was 
taken off for a certain time, and to a 
certain quantity, 1n favour of the 
iſle of Man,—Life of Biſhop Wil- 
ſon, P. 71. 

{u) It is in the catalogue of hooks 
diſperſed by the Society for promot- 
ing Chriſtian Knowledge, — The whole 
Title runs thus: Ihe Knowledge 
and Practice of Chriſtianity made 
„ ecaly to the meaneſt Capacities ; 
© Or, An Eſſay towards an Inſtrues 
© tion for the Indians; which will 
© likewiſe be of Ule to all fuch 
„% who are called Chriſtians, but 
% have not well conſidered the 

Meaning 


\ The practice of ſmuggling becoming very detrimental to the trade of Eng- 
land, the Ille of Man was purchaſed of the Duke of Athol, by an Act of Pailia- 
lament, in the year 1765, and the Lordſhip of it veſted in the Crown; the patro- 
nage of the biſhoprick, and all other eccletiaſtical pretermen:s in the Dioceſe, and 
al ſuch ancient rights as terminate within the iſland being till reſerved to the tor- 


mer lord, — Biograph. Britau, 
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Some time after this, the Biſhop ſettled a plan for tranſlating the 
New Teſtament into the Manks language; but he did not live to 
ſee a further progreſs made in this great work, than the tranſlation 
of the four Goſpels, and the printing that of St. Matthew (vw ),— 
This ſeems to have been the laſt concern of a publick nature, in 
which our venerable Prelate was eygaged, beyond the immediate 
duties of his Biſhoprick. Theſe he continued to execute, to the 
lateſt period of his life, notwithſtanding the infirmities naturally 
attending his great age ; for he attained his ninety-third year, 
when, in conſequence of a cold caught by walking in his garden, 
in very cold weather, after reading evening prayers in his own cha- 
pel, he was confined, for a ſhort time, to the bed of ſickneſs, and 
then, on the 7th of March, 1755, peaceably expired. 

The tenants about his demeſnes were the perſons appointed to 
carry the Biſhop to his grave ; and each had a mourning coat given 
for the occaſion : But from the palace to the church, which was a 
diſtance of two miles, his corpſe was attended by all the inhabi- 
tants of the Iſland, as mourners, except thoſe whom neceſlity, age, 
or lickneſs, confined at home; and at every reſting-place was a 
conteſt among the crowd, to bear it on their ſhoulders ; and happy 
were they who could pay this laſt fad office to their friend and be- 
nefator. A ſermon was preached at his funeral, and he was in- 
terred in the church-yard of Kirk-Michael. Over his grave is 
placed a ſquare marble monument, ſurrounded with iron rails ; 
and a ſhort inſcription records his age, together with the dates of 


his conſecration, and his death. 


We have ſeen that the life of Biſhop WiLson was an uniform 
diſplay of the moſt genuine and active benevolence, After his 
ſettlement in the Iſle of Man, conſidering himſelf as the ſteward, 
not as the proprietor, of the revenues of his Biſhoprick, he de- 


voted his income to what he eſteemed its proper uſe (a/).—The 
annual 


© Meaning of the Religion they 
% profels; or, who profeſs to know 
© God, but in Works do deny 
„him.“ — It went through three 
editions in leſs than two years, and 
the fourth was tranſlated iuto French, 
and publiſhed in 1744, by James 
Bourdillon, Miniſter ot a French 
church in London, who allures us 
there had been above two thouſand 
copies lent and diſperſed throughout 
the Engliſh colomes in America, 
ſeveral of the nobility and cler- 
gy having remitted their bounty 
ior that purpole to Dr. Wilſon, 
the Biſhop's fon. —— Biograph. 
Britan. 


(v) This work was afterward: 
completed by his very worthy ſuc- 
ceſſor, Biſhop Hildeſley, and the 
Clergy of the Iſland, aſſiſted by the 
Society for promoting Chriſttan Knou- 
ledge. — Life of Biſhop Wilſon, 
P. 82. 1 

(w) His opinion on this point 1s 
explicitly declared in a memoran- 
dum preſerved in his Diary, and ad- 
dreſſed to his children, wherein he 
ſays, * If I do not live to tell you 
* why I have: laved no more for yo! 
* out of my Biſhoprick, let this 
* ſatisfy you: That the leſs you 
© have of goods gathered from the 
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annual receipts of the Biſhoprick did not exceed three hundred 
pounds in money : Some neceſſaries in his houſe were of courſe to 
be paid for with money; diſtreſſed or ſhipwrecked mariners, and 
{ome other poor objects, it was alſo requiſite to relieve with money; 
but the poor of the Iſland were fed and clothed, and the houſe in 
genctal ſupplied from his demeſnes (x), by exchange, without 
money. The poor who could ſpin or weave, found the beſt market 
at Bi/hop's-Court, where they bartered the produce of their labour 
for corn. Taylors and ſhoe-makers were kept in the houſe con- 
ſtantly employed, to make into garments or ſhoes {y) that cloth 
or leather which his corn had purchaſed ; and the aged and the 
infirm were ſupplied according to their ſeveral wants. At the 
ſame time, he kept an open hoſpitable table, covered with the pro- 
duce of his own demeſnes ; at which he preſided with equal affa- 
bility and decoram. His manners, though always conſiſtently 
adorned with Chriſtian gravity, were ever gentle and polite ; and, 
in his converſation, he was one of the moſt entertaining and agree- 
able, as well as inſtructive of men. With theſe Graces of the 
Gentleman, the Biſhop united the accompliſhments and virtues 
of the Scholar and the Divine, He was well ſkilled in the He- 
b:ew, Greek, and Latin languages ; and there was hardly any part 
of ſcience that could be ſerviceable to his Dioceſe, which he did 
not underſtand. In his younger days, he had a poetical turn, but 
afterwards he laid aſide ſuch amuſements, as thinking them incon- 
fitent with his Epiſcopal character. During the fifty- eight years 
of his paſtoral lite, he never failed (except on occaſion ot ſickneſs) 
to expound the ſcripture, to preach, or to adminiſter the Sacra- 
ment, every Sunday, at one or other of the churches in his Dio- 
ceſe, and, if abſent from the Iſland, he always preached at the 
church where he reſided for the day. He alternately viſited the 
diſferent pariſhes of his Dioceſe, on Sundays, without giving them 
notice; and, after doing the duty of the day, returned to Bi/hop's- 
Crurt to dinner (z). He alſo made a general viſitation of his 

Dioceſe, 


leave you will proſper. Church- one of the elms that he planted ſoon 


* Livings were never deſigned to 
* make families or to raiſe portions 
* out of them, but to maintain our 
families, to keep up hoſpitality, 
to feed the poor, &c. and one day 
* You will be glad that this was my 
* ettled opinion. And God grant 
* I may att accordingly Y—Lite of 
Biſhop Wilſon, P. 22. 

{x) Whenthe Biſhop firſt came 
to the Illand, theſe demeſnes were 
rented at thuty pounds a year for a 
lucep walk; but by a judicious and 


F lucceſstul cultivation he fo improv- 


ech the land, that it bore excellent 
corn; and his coſlin was made from 


after he took poſſe ſſion of the Bi- 
ſhoprick, which was cut down for 
that purpoſe a few years before his 
death.—Biograph. Britan,—Life of 
Biſhop Wilfon, P. gi. 

6 The ſhoes, or rather ſandals, 
worn by the poor of the iſland, at 
that time, were chiefly made of un- 
tanned Icather.— Being croſs- laced 
from the toe to the upper part of the 
inſtep, and gathered 4 the ancle, 
they were cheap, convenicnt, and 
not unhandſome. — Hiltory of the 
Ifle of Man. WoRESõS, P. 481. 

(z) The Ifle of Man is, from 
north to ſouth, rather more than 

thirty 


| 
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Dioceſe, four times a year, inquiring into the behaviour of the For t 
people, and exhorting them to the practice of religion and virtue; - 15 
and at the Convcations of his Clergy, he delivered his Charges Fu 


with the dignity of an Apoſtle. He was ſo fond of his flock, and es 
ſo attached to his Dioceſe, that no temptation could ſeduce him _ 
from their ſervice, no offers could remove him {a ).—His family * Rf 

prayers were as. regular as his publick duties. Every ſummer * 
morning at ſix, and every winter morning, at ſeven o'clock, his 5 a 
whole houſehold attended him in his Chapel, where he himſelf, Wik 
or one of his Students (6) performed the ſervice of the day; and = b 


in the evening, they did the ſame. Thus it was that he formed 
his young Clergy for the pulpit, and a graceful delivery. He was The 
ſo great a friend to Toleration, that the Papiſts, who reſided in WF, ; 
the Iſland, loved and eſteemed him, and not unfrequently attended WWF: _ 
his miniſtrations. Diſſenters likewiſe even attended the Commu. 
nion-ſervice, as he admitted them to receive the Sacrament, either 
ſtanding or fitting, at their own option ; ſo that there was neither 
ſchiſth nor ſeparate congregation in his Dioceſe. The few Qua 
kers alſo who vere reſident on the Iſland, viſited and reſpected 


ſpectio 
minſte. 
piety, } 
father, 
oF | 

INSUl 


The 
him. ; * 5 ſhop” 
Biſhop Wilſon never interfered in matters of a civil or politi- WW... 
cal nature, unleſs called upon at the requeſt of the inhabitants, to = 
ſerve them on particular occaſions ; but in other reſpects, he re. NU bich! 


garded their temporal concerns with a truly paternal care. He WW: 5... 
imported the choiceſt grain of all forts for ſeed. He procured, Wh: 01; 

from England, the moſt proper horſes, cattle, and Cheep, to in- Ce- 

prove the breed of theſe animals in that liitle territory which was Wh ;:.. f 
fallen to his lot.— He was alſo, for ſome time after he ſettled there, D 
the only Phyſician in the Ifland ; for having applied himſelf t - 1 þ, 
the ſtudy of medicine, with ſucceſs, he was very capable of giving Penit, 
proper advice, and to his other charities he added that of keeping Carte 


- 


a ſhop of drugs for general uſe, which he diſtributed gratis: But The I 
when ſome gentlemen of the faculty came to. ſettle on the Iſland, 2 
he gave up to them that part of the practice which alone couls Nered 
conduce to their emolument, reſerving the poor always to humic”. Wie: non. 

Fer Is 


thirty miles in length. It is not 
above fifteen broad in the wideſt, 
nor ab ve eight in the narroweſt 
part. B:/hop*s Court is fituated near 
the middle of the Ifland, fo that 
from thence it is caſy to viſit any 
art of the Dioceſc, and return the 
| ah day.,—H:ſtory of the Ille of 
Man. 

{a} We have ſeen that he declin- 
ed the offer of the Biſhoprick ot 
Excicr flom King Geomwe the Firſt; 
and that the Influence, of Queen 
Coroline could not detain bim in 
England,—La the carlier part of his 


life, Queen Anne offered bim u 
Engliſh Biſhoprick ; but he begged 
to be exculed, obſerving, that, will 
the bleſſing of God, he could c 
ſome good iu the little {pot on v 
he then refided ; whereas, if be wer 
removed imo a larger ſphere, i 
might be loſt, and forget his duty 10 
his flock and to his God.—Liie, &. 


34. i 

6% He iuflrufted young, Cir 
dates for orders, and maintaiues 
them in his houſe, under his 0% 
immediate care. 
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tne For the welfare of the poor indeed, and for that of the Clergy of 
ue; his Dioceſe, he was always particularly ſolicitous ; and the dona- 
ges nons which he beſtowed himſelf, and the contributions which he 
and obtained from others, amounted to ſuch conſiderable ſums, that he 
him elt behind him many noble monuments of his conſtant attention 
nih to their intereſts (c). , 8 

_ With ſuch piety and beneficence, ſuch humanity, affability, and 
his other amiable and excellent qualities, it is no wonder that Biſhop 
lt, Wilſon was held in ſo great eſteem not only by his own people, 


— but by all who had the happineſs of his acquaintance. 
mec 
wan The whole works of this excellent Prelate have been lately col- 
| in Nlicaed and publiſhed, in two Volumes, Quarto (4), under the in- 
nced Section of his ſon, Dr. Thomas Wilſon, Prebendary of Weſt- 
mu- I miaſter, and Rector of St. Stephen's, Walbrook ; whoſe filial 
ither piety, in erecting this monument to the memory of his venerable 
MY Y 4 g = 4 l 
ner Ether, has been accompadied with a muniſicence which does him 
Qua- fingular honour. 
ected The firſt Volume of this complete and elegant Edition of the 
2 ihop's Works, contains, beſides thoſe Tracts which were ſepa- 
oliti ately printed in his life - time, a copious Treatiſe, entitled, Sa- 
ts, 10 cra Privata; Or, Private Meditations, Devotions, and Prayers;““ 
e fe. hich is followed by Maxims of Piety and of Chriſtianity ;” 
He * Short Obſervations for reading the Hiſtorical Books of the 
ured, + 014 Tcltament ;/—** Parochialia ; Or, Inſtructions to the 
im. Clergy ;''—"* A Form of Prayer to be uſed by the Clergy of 
h was BF the Dioceſe of Man; who, according to a laudable cuſtom, 
there, are bound to attend the boats during the Herring Fiſbery;“— 
elf o /A Form of Excommunication; — ** A Form of receiving 
riving . Penitents ;'—Inftructions for an Academick Vouth;“ “ A 


eping Catechetical Inſtruction for Candidates for Holy Orders;“ and 
: But The Hiſtory of the Iſle of Man.”— The Second Volume con- 
(land, a large collection of the Bhop's Sermons;“ to which is 
cou'e lncxed the Diſcourſe that was preached at his Funeral,—-Theſe 
imc Be: mons (ds the ingenious Editor well obſerves) will be found 
ro WW excellent and edifying ; being familiar Diſcourſes preached 
from 
bim u 
begee ag q , 
* — Anougſt other beneſadions, it juſtly engaged his firſt attention, 
* Lbliihed a fund for the lupport did not engrols the bene ficence of 
1 Ulergymen's widows and chil- Biſhop Wilſon; for he founded a 
he we! un the Ille of Man; which was ſchool at Burton, the place of his 
ere, l c norenecelliry, as from the ſmall- nativity, and, having built a houſe 
duty u the Livings, few were able for the maſter, endowed it with a 
ike. &. ie a proviſion for their fami- revenue of thirty pounds a year.— 
Ka, his fund has been very con- Life of Biſhop 4 — 5% p 
Card erably calarge.! by Dr. Willſon, (4) Bath: Printed for C. an 
intaiued eth 107 oi Gur benevolent R. Cruttwell ; and fold in London 
Nis ON „„ allied by ſome of his by Dilly, Rivington, Johnſon, &c. 
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le ol Man, however, though 
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from the heart, without vanity, and with a real deſign to do good 
plain and practical, ſuited to the capacities of all, and forming 
With the reſt of his Works a complete body of practical diy. 
nity Ce). — To this Edition there is preſixed The Lite of 
« Biſhop Wilſon, compiled from authentic Papers; to which 
we have been principally indebted for the materials of thi 
article, 4 


(e The Editor's Preface, 


TE 


The Life of SAMUEL CHANDLER. 


AMUEL CHANDLER, a learned and eminent Miniſter 
amongſt the Proteſtant Diſſenters, was deſcended from a fa- 
mily which had ſuffered much on account of its conſcientious 
attachment to the cauſe of Nonconformity, and was born, in the 
year 1693, at Hungerford, in Berkſhire ; where his father, a Diſ- 
ſenting Miniſter of conſiderable abilities, lived for ſome time; 
though the greateſt part of his Miniſterial life was ſpent, in de- 
ſerved reputation, at Bath. Diſcovering, at an early age, a ſtrong 
inclination to literary purſuits, his genius was cultivated with the 
utmoſt care; and, under the tuition of proper maſters, he made 
ſo great a progreſs in claſſical learning, and particularly in the 
Greek language, that few leave College ſo accompliſhed in theſe 
reſpects, as he was allowed to be, at Nis very entrance upon his 
Academical ſtudies (a). : 

Being deſigned for the Miniſtry, he was firſt ſent to an Academy 
at Bridgewater ; whence he was ſoon removed to Glouceſter, and 
placed under the care of the very learned and ingenious Mr. Sa- 
muel Jones, who ſuperintended a flouriſhing Academy, in that 
city, for many years, with ſingular diligence, ſucceſs, and applauſe. 
Here our young Student was introduced to fuch companions in his 
laudable purſuits as could not fail to inſpire him with the warmeſt 
emulation; and the mutual lights and aſſiſtance which they com- 
municated one to another, contributed greatly to his improvement 
in thoſe parts of literature to which his principal attention was di- 
rected, Amongſt theſe fellow - ſtudents were ſeveral young men 
of ſuperior abilities, and ſome who were afterwards equally diſtin- 
guiſhed by their talents and their ſtation ; particularly, the cele- 
brated Joſeph Butler, whodied Biſhop of Durham, and the no leſs 
celebrated Archbiſhop Secker. With theſe eminent perſons he 
contracted a friendſhip which was continued with reciprocal in- 
ſtances of eſteem and regard, to the end of life, notwithſtanding 
the difference of their ſituations and engagements. 

Having finiſhed his Academical ſtudies, Mr. Chandler made 
his firlt appearance in the Pulpit, in the year 1714 ; and being ſo 
well fitted both by nature and education for this ſacred employ- 

Vor. X. 4. X ment, 


(@) Preface to Dr, Chandler's Poſthumous Sermons, by Thomas Amory, 
D, D,-840,-<MDCCLNY 11, 
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ment, he was ſoon invited to undertake the Paſtoral office, in the 
Preſbyterian Congregation at Peckham, near London, Whilſt he 
was thus employed, ſome gentlemen of the ſeveral Denominations 
of Diſſenters in London came to a reſolution to ſet up and ſupport 
a weekly Evening Lecture, for the winter half year, at the Old 
Jewry, one of the moſt conſiderable places of worſhip, of the 
Preſbyterian Denomination, in the city. The ſubjects of this Lec. 
ture were to be the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
together with Anſwers to the principal Objections urged againſt 
both; and for the execution of this deſign they choſe two of the 
moſt eminent young Miniſters in each Denomination, of whom 
Mr. Chandler was one. 

After ſome time this Lecture was dropped, and another of the 
ſame kind was ſet up, to be preached by one perſon only, upon a 
ſuppoſition that it might be thus conducted with more conſiſtency 
of reaſoning, and uniformity of deſign; and Mr, Chandler was 
choſen for this ſervice. Accordingly he entered upon the employ. 
ment with great zeal and diligence, and having, in the courſe of 
the Lecture, preached ſome Sermons on the — which 
Miracles give to the Divine Miſſion of Chriſt, and the truth of 
his religion, and at the ſame time vindicated the argument againſt 
the objections of Mr. Collins in his celebrated Dz/cour/e of the 
Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, he threw theſe Ser- 
mons into the form of a continued Treatiſe, and printed them, in 
the year 1725, under the title of“ A Vindication of the Chriſtian 
«« Religion ; in two Parts; I. A Diſcourſe of the Nature and 
«© Uſeof Miracles: II. An Anſwer to a late Book, entitled, 4 
« Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion.“ 

This Work was well received by the publick, and the Author's 
reputation was ſo much increaſed by his Performance, that he was 
called ſoon after to ſettle with the Congregation in the Old Jewry, 
firſt as an Aſſiſtant, and then as their Path, Here he miniſtered 
10 the religious improvement of a very reſpectable audience, for 
forty years, with the greateſt applauſe 3 and with what diligent 
application he employed the time not taken up by the duties of his 
Paſtoral office, in improving his talents for the benefit of mankind, 
will appear from his various Publications, 

In the year 1727, Mr. Chandler publiſhed a Tract, entitled, 
© Reflections on the Conduct of the Modern Deiſts, in their late 
“ Writings againſt Chriſtianity: Occaſioned chiefly by Two 
«« Books, entitled, 4 Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons, &c. 
„ And The Scheme of Literal Prophecy confidered : With a Pre- 
« face containing ſame Remarks on Dr. Rogers's Preface 10 his 
„ Eight Sermons.” | 

The Author of the Diſccarſe, &c. having ſet himſelf at the head 
of thoſe who ſeemed to deny the truth of Chriſtianity, and who 
endeavoured to ſubvert the foundations on which it is ſupported, 


by reprelcating them as precarious and irrational, Mr. 7 — 
ous [ 
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thought it might not be improper to give the world a general 
view of that Writer's ſcheme of arguing, that all might judge of 
his integrity and candour, and of his capacity for the work he 
had undertaken, For this purpoſe he ſent theſe Reflections“ 
to the preſs ; in the courſe of which he does not confine himſelf 
wholly to the Author of the Diſcourſe, &c. but takes notice of the 
unfair methods made uſe of by the adverſaries of Chriſtianity, in 
general, to render it contemptible ; «© For this reaſon principally,” 
(lays he,) “ and with this hope, that their next attack may be 
« open and candid, and altogether ſuch as ſhall argue him that 
« makes it an honeſt man, and an impartial ſearcher after 
: &« truth C9.“ 

k But though our judicious Divine could not admire Mr. Collins's 
N whole method of writing, yet he thought there were ſeveral diffi- 
& culties very juſtly Rated, and ſtrongly urged, in that Gentleman's 
* performances; and that many things which he had advanced, on 
f the ſubject of Prophecy, deſerved a particular regard, and careful 
h examination. He determined, therefore, as ſoon as he ſhould 
have convenient leiſure, to enter upon a more diſtin& conſidera- 
tion of the Literal Scheme; and theſe “ Reflections“ being only 
le deſigned as a Preface to that intended Work, it was (he tells us) 
at firſt, very far from his thoughts to trouble the world with any 
fort of introduction to them: But the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Canon 
an Reſidentiary of Wells, and Chaplain to his Royal Highneſs, the 


id Prince of Wales, having publiſhed Eight Sermons concerning the 
4 Neceſſity of Divine Revdation, and in his Preface to theſe Sermons, 
h ininuated ſome things to the prejudice of free inquiry, and the 
* rights of private judgment, our Author, who conſidered this Pre- 
as face in favour of Church power and authority as ſtrongly ſavour- 
I, ing of the ſpirit of perſecution, could not refrain from examining 
0d the Doctor's ſcheme, which was to blend Religion and Politicks 
for together, or to make religion not a per/onal but a fate matter, 
a Accordingly he has offered ſome very ſpirited and judicious re- 
his marks on this ſubjeR, with a deſign to ſhew, that Religion, as it 
ad, implies a belief of certain principles, and a peculiar method of 
worthipping Gob, ſaid to be contained in Revelation, is (whether 
ed, Dr. Rogers would allow it, or not) a purely perſonal matter, and 
ale that every man ought to be perſuaded in his own mind of the na- 
by ture of its proofs, and doctrines, and principles, and to diſſent 
Sc, irom the publick eſtabliſhment, if he finds it erroneous in any or 
re- every article of its belief; ſince no man is to be ſaved or damned 
bis hereafter, for the faith or practice of his ſuperiors in Church or 
tate, and becauſe _— Nature nor Revelation hath given 
ead nur can give them a right or power to judge or believe for 
who others (c), 
ted, In the following year (1728) our Author fulfilled his intentions 
dler With reſpect to Mr. Collins, by publiſhing A Vindication of 
ught X 2 e the 


% RefleQions, &c, P. . (c Preface to Reflections, P. 47, 
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% Antiquity and Authority of Daniel's Prophecies, and their A 
« plication to Jeſus Chriſt: In Anſwer to the Objections of the 


«a a — 3 


Author of the Scheme of Literal Prophecy confidered.” 

Amongit other Prophecies of the Old Teſtament, which the 
Author of the Literal Scheme would not allow to have any literal 
reference to the Meſſiah, he reckoned thoſe of Daniel; and to 
make out this the more clearly, he began with endeavouring to « 
prove, that they are no 12 at all; that the Book of Daniel ( 
was not written by the famous Daniel mentioned by Ezekiel ; and * 
that it contains a manifeſt reference to, or rather, an hiſtory of, | 
things done ſeveral hundred years after that Daniel's time.—Thiz 10 
attempt to depreciate the authority and antiquity of a Book which 10 
our Author eſteemed a noble teſtimony to the truth of Chriſtia. 
nity, induced him to try whether the Literal Scbhematiſt's eriti- 
ciſms were juſt, and his arguments concluſive ; with which view 5 
he enters into a particular examination of the Eleven Objections, * 
wherein Mr. Collins had compriſed what he had to urge again Mit 
the Book ; and, upon the whole, he concludes, that theſe objec- u 
tions are of no weight, and therefore do not deſerve any regard 8 
from the thinking and impartial part of mankind C4. He then 

roduces ſome diſtinct arguments to prove the proper antiquity of 1 

Daniel's Book; and having fo far eſtabliſhed its authority, he 168 
proceeds to the conſideration of the ſeveral prophecies contained Cary 
in it, in order to obviate the exceptions of Mr. Collins againſt the — 
Chriſtian interpretation of them, and at the ſame time to ſhew, * 
that the explications which this Writer would ſubſtitute in their Rant 
ſtead, are founded on palpable miſtakes, and conſequently falſe ; ly : 
all which he bas executed with great learning and acuteneſs. in Li 

In the ſame year, and for ſome time after, Mr. Chandler occa- 10 


ſionally diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the publication of ſeveral Ser. he ve 
mons and Pamphlets, the Titles of which are given below (e); aflids 


but Hr 

| ter of 

d) Vindication, &c. P. 59. * Charges againſt his Brethren are and « 
(e In 1728, he publiſhed © A“ confidered and proved ground- Curat 
„Sermon preached tor the Benefit less.“ This was followed by in Th 
„of the Charity-School, in Gra- © A Second Letter to the Rev, M. St. M 
„ vel-Lane, Southwark: To which “ John Guyſe, in which Mr. hiſt « 
is added An Anſwer to an Eflay “ Guyſe's Latitude and reſtrictive print 
+ on Charity-Schools, by Bernard“ Ways of preaching Cbriſt ar Contr 
4% Mandeville, M. D. Author of the *© proved to be entirely the ſane; 1519, 
„Fable of the Bees.” — The fame © the Notion of preaching Chu 4 Mr. 
year he printed a Sermon, entitled, “ 1s farther clearcd and detended; * miti 
* Knowledge and Practice neceſſa- the Charge alledged againſt hin follow 


© ry to Happineſs : Preached at of defaming his Brethren is mait- 
© the Old Jewry.”*—In 1729, he “ tained and ſupported ; and bi 
publiſhed A Letter to the Rev. “ folemn Arts in Controverly ur 
© Mr. John Guyſe, occaſioned by © conſidered and ex oled.“ — 1 
4% his Two Sermons on Acts 1x. 20. 1732, he publiſhed a T ract, entitled 
4% in which the Scripture Notioa “ The Diſpute better adjuſted abou 
© of preaching Chiiſt is ſtated and “ the proper Time of applying ie 
„% gefiended ; and Mr, Guyle's “ Repeal of che Corporal 
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but he did not commit to the Preſs any Work of capital impor- 


tance till the year 1732, when he favoured the 


ublick with 


« The Hiſtory of the Inquiſition by Philip a Limborch, Profeſior 
« of Divinity amongſt the Remonſtrants; tranſlated into Englith ; 
to which is prefixed a large Introduction concerning the Riſe 


aud Progreſs of Perſecution, and the real and pretended Cauſes 


of it.” — This Performance, which is printed in two Volumes, 
Quarto, had not been long abroad, before the Introduction under- 
weurt the examination of a Divine of ſome note in the Aſtabliſhed 
Church; whereupon our Author publiſhed © An Anſwer to tne 
« Brief Remarks of William Berriman, D. D. Rector of St. An- 
« drew Underſhaft, and Fellow of Eton College (//, on Mr. 


„ Teſt Ads, by ſhewing that sour 
* TIME is proper; ina Letter to 
„the Author of The Diſpute ad- 
„ uſted, viz. The Right Reverend 
Dr. Edmund Giblon, Lord Biſhop 
* of London.” 


WILLIAM BERRIMAN 
was born in London, in the year 
1688, His father was an Apothe- 
cary in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, and his 
grandfather was Rector of Beding- 
ton, in Surry, He received his 
grammatical education partly at 
Banbury, in Oxfordſhire, and part- 
ly at Merchant Taylors ſchool, 
in London. At the age of ſeven- 
teen, he was entered a Commoner 
at Oriel College, in Oxford, where 
he proſecuted his ſtudies with great 
aſſiduity and ſucceſs. 


Having taken the degree of Mal- 
ter of Arts, he left the Univerſity, 
and ofhiciated, for ſome time, as 
Curate and Lecturer of Allhallows 
in Thames-Street, and Lecturer of 
St. Michael's, Qucenhithe. — The 
hiſt occaſion of his appearing in 
print aroſe from the Trinitarian 
Controverſy, - He publiſhed, in 
1510, © A ſeaſonable Review of 
Mr. Whiſton's Account of Pri- 
* mitive Doxologies,” which was 
followed, in the ſame year, by © A 
* ſecond Review,” Theſe Pieces 
recommended him fo effettually to 
the notice of Dr. Robinſon, Bilhop 
of London, that, in the enſuing year, 
ne was appointed his Lordſhip's Do- 
meſtic Chaplain ; and ſo well ſatis- 
lied was that Prelate with Mr. Ber- 
r1man's integrity, abilities, and ap- 


Chandler's 


plication, that he conſulted and en- 
truſted him in molt of has ſpiritual 
and ſecular concerns.—As a further 
proof of his approbation, the Bilhop 
collated him, 1n April, 1722, to the 
Living of St. Andrew-Underſhaft. 
On the 25th of June, in the lame 
year, Mr. Berriman accumulated, at 
Oxford, the degrees of Bachclor and 
Doctor in Divinity.— In the follow- 
ing year, he loſt his patron, the 
Biſhop of London, who, in t-(it- 
mony of his regard, bequeathed him 
the fiſth part of his large and valua- 
ble library. 

In conſequence of the evidence 
which our learned Divine had alrea- 
dy given of his zeal and ability in 
defending the commonly-received 
doarine of the Trinity, he wes ap- 
* to preach Lady Moyer's 

etture ; and the Eight Sermons 
which he delivered on the occaſion 
were publiſhed, in 1725, under the 
title of © An Hiſtorical Account 
of the Trinitarian Controverſy.” 
This work, in the opinion of Dr, 
Godolphin, Provoſt of Eton Col- 
lege, merited a much greater reward 
than Lady Movyer's donation ; and 
— x, © he ſoon found an oppor- 
tunity of conferring ſuch a reward 
upon Dr. Berriman, by inviting him 
to accept of a Fellowſhip in his 
College. The Doctor was elected 
Fellow, in the year 1727 ; and from 
that time he chiefly rehded at Eton 
in the ſummer, and at his parſonage- 
houſe in the winter. 

While Dr. Berriman's learned 
productions thus procured him the 
clteem and friendſhip of ſeveral — 

al 
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% Chandler's Introduction to the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition ; in 3 
Letter to the ſaid Doctor.“ Upon the appearance of this 


Pamphlet, Dr. Berriman 


ubliſhed 4 Review of his Remarks ; 


to which Mr. Chandler replied, in A Second Letter to William 
„ Berriman, D. D. &c. in which his Review of his Remarks on 


and valuable men, it is not ſurpriſ- 
ing, that, being written on ſubjects 
very liable to be controverted, they 
ſhould, at the ſame time, excite 
againſt him ſome formidable autago- 
niſts.—One of theſe, who then ap- 
peared without a name, was Dr. 
Conyers Middleton; and, upon this 
occaſion, that learned and ingenious 
writer treated our Author with de- 
cency and reſpect : But afterwards, 
when he publiſhed his Introductor 
Diſcourſe to the Inquiry into the M. 
raculous Powers of the Chriſttan 
Church, and the Inquiry itſelf, he 
ſpoke of Dr, Bertiman with no 
Call degree of ſeverity and con- 
tempt. 

In anſwer to the attacks made 
upon him, our Divine publiſhed, in 
1731, A Defence of ſome Pal- 
© {ages in the Hiltorical Account.” 
Io 1733, his Brief Remarks on 
&© Mr. Chandler's Introduction to 
* the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition” 
made their appearance ; and theſe 
were ſoon followed by © A Review 
„of the Remarks.“ —In this con- 
troverly he experienced the ſevere 
pen of that acute and learned Non- 
conformiſt; and it was rather un- 
fortunate for Dr. Berriman, that 
he ſhould expoſe himſelf to the 
charge of favouring, in any degree, 
the principles of intolerance. 

His next publication, which was 
more to his honour, and more for 
the common benefit of Chriſtianity, 
{erng calcula ed for the Defence of 
Revelation in general) was his 
* Courſe of Sermons at Mr. Boyle's 
« Lecture.?—— Theſe had been 
preached in the years 1730, 1731, 
and 1732; and they were given 10 
the world, in two Volumes, Octavo, 
in 1733.—In this Work, the Author 
ſtates the evidence of our religion 
from the Old Teſtament ; vindi- 
cates the Chriſtian interpretation of 
the ancient prophecies; and points 

9 


« the 


out the hiſtorical chain and con- 
nexion of theſe prophecies. In the 
Pretace, he aſſeris the authority of 
Moſes, as an inſpired hiſtorian and 
lawgiver, againſt his old antagoaiſ}, 
Dr. Middleton; who, in a Letter to 
Dr. Waterland, had diſputed the 
literal account of the Fall, and had 
expreſſed himſelf in a manner not 
folliciently orthodox concerning the 
Divine origin of the Moſaick Inſti- 
tution, as well as the Divine inſpira- 
tion of its founder. 

Dr. Berriman departed this life, 
at his houſe in London, on the zth 
of February, 1749—50, in the ſixty- 
ſecond year of his age. On the 
tenth of that month, he was buried; 
and his funeral ſermon was preached 
by the Reverend Gloceſter Ridley, 
L. L. B. who hath given a great 
character of him, both as a Miniſter 
of his pariſh, and as a private Chril- 
tian. 

Dr. Berriman married, in the 
year 1724 ; and“ in his family,” ſays 
Mr. Ridley, © he was a pattern of 
* conjugal affection, a chearful, ten- 
* der, inſeparable companion,'— 
It pleaſed not God,“ he adds, to 
bleſs him with children in the 
courſe of nature, but he raiſed 
others to himſelf by adoption. 
The charity of this learned and 

ious Divine was very extenſive, 
Beſides his extreme liberality to 
many of his relations, who ſtood in 
need of his help; tis building a 
new parſonage-houſe ; and his au- 
nual and occaſional aſhRance to the 
Societies for promoting Chriſtian 
knowledge, and propagating the 
Goſpel, to the Iriſh Schools, and the 
Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy ; he performed many other 
acts of a more than ordinary bounty; 
and by his Will, he ſounded an ex- 
hibition at Eton College, for a {us 
peranouated ſcholar, 
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« the Introduction to the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition is conſidered, and 
« the Characters of St. Athanaſius, and Martyr Laud, are far- 
« ther ſtated and ſupported.” This Publication was ſoon follow- 
ed by another, entitled, A Vindication of a Paſſage of the 
„Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of London, in his Second 
« Paſtoral Letter, againſt the Miſrepreſentations of William 
« Berriman, D. D. in a Letter to his Lordſhip ;”* which cloſed the 
controverſy. 


1 Amongſt other learned and uſeful deſigns which Mr. Chandler 
, had formed, he began a Commentary on the Prophets ; but whilit 
0 


he was employed in this undertaking, he met with the manuſcript 


4 lexicon and lectures of the famous Arabick Profeſſor Schultens, 
10 who recommends the explaining of the difficult words and phraſes 
he of the Hebrew language, by comparing them with the Ara- 
ad bick ; whereupon he determined to ſtudy the Hebrew anew, with 
bo this light before him, and to drop his Commentary, till he ſhould 
* thus have ſatisfied himſelf, that he had attained the genuine ſenſe 
= of the Sacred Writers, Having once dropt it, however, a va- 
riety of other engagements prevented his reſuming and finiſhing 
ſe, his original plan ; and the only — of it that he completed was 
of A Paraphraſe and Critical Commentary on the Prophecy of 
* * Joel ;”” which he publiſhed, in Quarto, in the year 1735. 
d; In the following year, our Author publiſhed, in One Volume, 
ied ctavo, *© The Hiſtory of Perſecution, in Four Parts: Viz. 
J * I. Amongſt the Heathens. II. Under the Chriſtian Emperors. 
c III. Under the Papacy and Inquifition, IV. Amongſt Pro- 
£70 * teſtants, With a Preface, containing Remarks on Dr. Rogers's 
Vindication of the Civil Eftabliſhment of Religion.” 
the As the great corruptions of the Chriſtian Religion have been 
ay wing to“ Spiritual Wickedneſes in high places,” ſo they have 
wo cen maintained, and rendered ſecure by the Civil Power, which 
dag ath too often annexed honours and emoluments to the profeſſion 
* to them, and prohibited all oppoſition to them, by the moſt ſe. 
the e and cruel penalties. Such penalties as theſe, on a religious 
ile count, Mr. Chandler thought abſolutely unlawful, whether they 
** ere annexed for the ſupport of a true or falſe religion; and there- 
Gre. re, in his Introduction to Limborch's Hiftory of the Inquiſition, 
y 10 hich is inſerted at large, with additions and improvements, 
d in this “ Hiſtory of Perſecution,”) he had freely cenſured, and 
* ichlully expoſed them. This freedom gave great offence, and 
the Was 
illian 8 
; the ned. Dr. Berriman printed a num- Duties explained and recommend- 
id the of Occaſional Sermons. Iu the “ ed.”—In 1763, Nineteen more of 
f the br of his deceaſe, Forty of his his Diſcourſes appeared, in one Vo- 
othe! mons were publiſhed, in two Vo- lume, under the ſame title. Neu 
unt; pes, So. by lis brother, lohn and Gen. Biog. Dict. Vol. XII.— 
wy ITiman, M. A. Redtor ot St. Biograph. Britan. Second Edition 


Dan's, Wood-ſtreet, under the Preface to Forty Sermgus, &c. 
ot © Chriſlian Doftrines and 
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was repreſented as a deſign to decry and vilify all Eſtabliſhment, 
and in order that the Author might have an opportunity of recti. 
fy ing his notions on ſo important a ſubject as the duty or right of 
the ſupreme powers to ſupport or enforce religion by civil penal, 
ties, he was recommended to ſeveral Writers for his conviction; 
and in particular he was defired by Dr. Berriman to © try his 
«« {kill upon Dr. Rogers's Vindication of the Civil Etabliſhment if 


«« Religion.” 


This was a performance, which Mr. Chandler had not only 
carefully peruſed, but to which he had prepared an anſwer, that 


would have appeared long before, had not the death of Dr. Roger 
prevented the publication. This event alone, and not any = 
of the Doctor's ſtrength, or apprehenſion that his arguments were 
irrefragable, interrupted his — ; but being now publick]y in. 
vited to the conteſt, he was unwilling to decline it, and therefore 
though he could not go through the whole of that ſubje&, within 
the limits of a Preface, yet he determined to conſider Dr. Roger 
ſcheme, with a view to ſhew the inconcluſiveneſs of his argument, 
and the pernicious conſequences to which the intereſt of religion 
and truth in general, and the cauſe of Chriſtianity in particulzr, 
muſt be expoſed by the doctrine which he had advanced. This i 
the deſign of his copious Preface ; and his remarks are allowet 
by impartial judges to be a complete defence of the princi- 

les of civil and religious liberty, in oppoſition to the moſt plauſ. 

le and infidious claims of the Hierarchy in favour of impoſitia 
and ſpiritual tyranny (9. 

The Third Part” of this Work contains a judicious Abridg- 
ment of the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition ;*” and in the Car 
& cluſion” the Author undertakes to ſhew, ** That the Clem 
« in general, throughout almoſt all the ages of the Chriſta 
„Church, have been the great promoters of Perſecution tha, 
« as an aggravation of this guilt, the things for which Chriſtau 
« have perſecuted each other, have been generally matters of 1 
«« importance in religion, and oftentimes ſuch as have been d. 
«« rectly contrary to the nature of it that pride, ambition, an 
«*« covetouſnels have been the grand ſources of Perſecution - 
« that the decrees of councils and ſynods are of no authority i 
«+ matters of faith ;—tbat the impoſing of ſublcriptions to humu 
* creeds is unreaſonable and pernicious that adherence to tit 
Sacred Scriptures is the beſt ſecurity of truth and orthodoxy - 
« and, laſtly, that the Chriſtian Religion abſolutely condenw 
« Perlecution for conſcience- ſake.“ | 

All theſe points he {ſufficiently illuſtrates ; but he dwells mi 
upon the laſt, in order that he might fully vindicate the Chili 
Revelation trom every ſuſpicion of being favourable to Peric 

| tion 


(gs) A Chronological and particular Account of the Works of | 
Chandler. By R. Flexman, Prefixcd to the firſt volume of his Pu» 
mons SELMONLS, 
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tion 3 juſtly obſerving that, notwithſtanding ſome inſinuations of, 
this kind which had been thrown out againſt it by it's profeſſed ad- 
verfaries, yet when the expreſſions of Scripture are interpreted 
with the ſame candour as other writings, there will nor be found. 
a fingle ſentence to countenance this doctrine and practice. And 
therefore, though men of corrupt minds, or weak judgments, have, 
for the ſake of worldly advantages, or through ſtrong prejudices, 
entered into the meaſures of Perſecution under pretence of vindi- 
cating the Chriſtian Religion; yet, as they have no ſupport and 
foundation in the Goſpel of Chrsf, the Goſpel t not to be 
reproached for this, or any other faults of thoſe who profeſs to be- 
lieve it. Let Perſecution,” he adds, ©* be- repreſented as a 
« moſt deteſtable and impious practice, and let Perſecutors of every 
e denomination and d bear all the reproaches they deſerve, 
and be eſteemed, as or ought to be, the diſturbers, plagues, 
« and curſes of mankind, and of the Church of Gon; but let 
« not the Religion of J Chrift ſuffer for their crimes, nor 
« ſhare any part of that ſcandal which js due only to thoſe who 
e have diſhonoured their character and profeſſion, and abuſed the 
** moſt beneficent and Rind inſtitution that ever appeared in the 
world.“ | 

It was with a view to expoſe the ſhameful — of Perſecution, 
and to render it the abhorrence of all mankind, that our excellent 
Divine drew up this valuable Hiſtory;“ the true uſe of 
which, he well remarks, is not to teach men to think diſhonour- 
ably of C 276 and his Religion, or to deſpiſe his faithful Miniſters, 
who, by preaching and practice, by reaſon and argument, endea- 
vour, to propagate knowledge, 180 righteouſneſs, charity, and 
all the virtues of private” and be life ; but to teach them to 
adhere cloſely to the words of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, to argue 
tor the doQtrines of the Goſpel with meekneſs and charity, to in- 
troduce no new terms of ſalvation and Chriſtian communion ; not 
to trouble the Chriſtian church with metaphyſical ſubtleties and 
abliruſe queſtions, that miniſter to quarrelling and ſtri e; not to 
pronounce cenſures, judgments, and-anathemas, upon ſuch as may 
ditter from us in ſpeculative truths ; not to exclude men from the 
rights of civil ſociety, nor lay them under any negative or poſitive 
diſcouragements for conſcience ſake, or for their different uſages 
and rites in the externals of Chriſtian worſhip ; but to remove 
thoſe which are as much a ſcandal to the authors and continuers of 
them, as they are a burden to thoſe who labour under them (+4). 

It will be ſufficient to enumerate below the ſeveral Occaſional 
Performances which employed the pen of our Author Ci), till 

Vol. X. 4. * the 


% Hiſtory of Perſecution, &c. ſoon followed by © A Second Trea- 
307, * tiſe on the Notes of the Church; 
(2) In 1534, he publiſhed a Ser- being the Subſtance of Two Ser- 
mon, entitled,“ The Notes of the © mons preached at the Old Jew- 
Church conſidered” ; which was * 7 


- 
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was repreſented as a deſign to decry and vilify all Eſtabliſhment; 
and in order that the Author might have an opportunity of rect. 


L101 


tha: 


ty ing his notions on ſo important a ſubject as the duty or right d 4 
the ſupreme powers to ſupport or enforce religion by civil penal. * 
ties, he was recommended to ſeveral Writers for his convition; ha 
and in particular he was defired by Dr. Berriman to © try his * 
«« {kill upon Dr. Rogers's Vindication of the Civil Eſtabliſpment if * 
hs Religion.” cati 

This was a performance, which Mr. Chandler had not only Gag 
carefully peruſed, but to which he had prepared an anſwer, that repr 
would have appeared long before, had not the death of Dr. Roger; hier 
prevented the publication. This event alone, and not any 15 « n 
of the Doctor's firength, or apprehenſion that his arguments were if . q, 
irrefragable, interrupted his deſign ; but being now publick]y in. WF 2 
vited to the conteſt, he was unwilling to decline it, and therefore « ax 
though he could not go through the whole of that ſubject, within „ 
the hmits of a Preface, yet he determined to conſider Dr. Rogen: «« 
ſcheme, with a view to ſhew the inconcluſiveneſs of his argument, « h 


and the pernicious conſequences to which the intereſt of religioa . m 


and truth in general, and the cauſe of Chriſtianity in particular, WF «« \,, 
mutt be expoicd by the doctrine which he had advanced. This 1 It: 
the deſign of his copious Preface ; and his remarks are allow! WF 2nd t 
by impartial judges to be a complete defence of the princi- Divir 
pies of civil and religious liberty, in oppoſition to the molt plaul. WF vic! 
ble and inſdious clams of the Hierarchy in favour of impoitia i :þ1y 
and {piritual tyranny (g). who, 
The Third Part” of this Work contains a judicious Abridz-WiW your 
ment of the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition ;** and in the Cc. all th 
© cjuiion” the Author undertakes to ſhew, ** That the Cle acher 
„ in general, throughout almoſt all the ages of the Chrita for th, 
Church, have been the great promoters of Perſecution ;—tha,MF troluc 
& as an aggravation of this guilt, the things for which Chriſtaa to iro; 
„ have perſecuted each other, have been generally matters of 0 iy 
importance in religion, and oftentimes ſuch as have been d 1:00, 


« rectly contrary to the nature of it; that pride, ambition, and differ 
*« covetouſnels have been the grand ſources of Perſecution - rights 
« that the decrees of councils and ſynods are of no authority 2 ducou. 
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« creeds is unreaſonable and pernicious that adherence to TBF thoſe \ 
«« Sacred Scriptores is the beſt ſecurity of truth and orthodox them, 
« and, laſtly, that the Chriſtian Religion abſolutely concens Gab 
« Perlecution for conicience- ſake.“ | IE. 
All theſe points he tufficiently illuſtrates; but he dwell: ns vor 
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nion; juſtly obſerving that, notwithſtanding ſome inſinuations of, 
this kind which had been thrown out againſt it by it's profeſſed ad- 
verfaries, yet when the expreſſions of Scripture are interpreted 
with the ſame candour as other writings, there will nor be found. 
a fingle ſentence to countenance this doctrine and practice. And 
therefore, though men of corrupt minds, or weak judgments, have, 
for the ſake of worldly advantages, or through ſtrong prejudices, 
entered into the meaſures of Perſecution under pretence of vindi- 
cating the Chriſtian Religion ; yet, as they have no ſupport and 
foundation in the Goſpel of Chri/t, the Goſpel ought not to be 
reproached for this, or any other faults of thoſe who profeſs to be- 
lieve it. Let Perſecution,” he adds, be repreſented as a 
©« moſt deteſtable and impious practice, and let Perſecutors of every 
«« denomination and degree bear all the reproaches they deſerve, 
and be eſteemed, as they ought to be, the diſturbers, plagues, 
« and curſes of mankind, and of the Church of Gop ; bur let 
not the Religion of 7%, Chrift ſuffer for their crimes, nor 
« ſhare any part of that ſcandal which is due only to thoſe who 
have diſhonoured their character and profeſſion, and abuſed the 
«© moſt beneficent and kind inftitution that ever appeared in the 
« world,” 

It was with a view to expoſe the ſhameful practice of Perſecution, 
and to render it the abhorrence of all mankind, that our excellent 
Divine drew up this valuable Hiſtory;“ the true uſe of 
which, he well remarks, is not to teach men to think diſhonour- 
ably of Chrif and his Religion, or to deſpiſe his faithful Miniſters, 
who, by preaching and practice, by reaſon and argument, endea- 
vour, to propagate knowledge, piety, righteouſneſs, charity, and 
all the virtues of private” and ſocial life ; but to teach them to 
adhere cloſely to the words of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, to argue 
tor the docttines of the Goſpel with meekneſs and charity, to in- 
troduce no new terms of ſalvation and Chriſtian communion ; not 
to trouble the Chriſtian church with metaphyſical ſubtleties and 
ablirute queſtions, that miniſter to quarrelling and ſtrife ; not to 
pronounce cenſures, judgments, and-anathemas, upon ſuch as may 
Citter from us in ſpeculative truths ; not to exclude men from the 
rights of civil ſociety, nor lay them under any negative or poſitive 
duſcouragements for conſcience ſake, or for their different uſages 
and rites in the externals of Chriſtian worſhip; but to remove 
thoſe which are as much a ſcandal to the authors and continuers of 
them, as they are a burden to thoſe who labour under them (+4). 

It will be ſufficient to enumerate below the ſeveral Occaſional 
Ferformances which employed the pen of our Author Ci), till 

Vol. X. 4. Y the 


169 


„%% Hiſtory of Perſecution, &c. 

. 407. 

of In 17 34s he publiſhed a Ser- 

mon, entiticd, „The Notes ol the 
Cuuch conhidered®” ; which was 


ſoon followed by © A Second Trea- 
* tiſe on the Notes of the Church; 
being the Subſtance of Two Set- 
% mons preached at the Old Jew- 

4 ry 


* 
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the year 1741, when, in conſequence of his perſuaſion, that every 
friend to Revelation is bound to uſe his beſt endeavours to ſupper 
it's credit and authority, he engaged in a famous controverſy then 
on foot, by publiſhing ©* A Vindication of the Hiſtory of the 
«© Old Teſtament; in Anſwer to the Miſrepreſentations and Cz. 
% lumnies of Thomas Morgan, M. D. and Moral Philoſopher,” 
The Second Part of this Vindication” appeared, in the year 
1743, under the Title of“ A Defence of the Prime Miniſtry 
„ and Character of Joſeph; in Anſwer to the Miſrepreſentations 
and Calumnies of the late Thomas Morgan, M. D. and Moral 
« Philoſopher C49.“ 

Controverſies concerning religion (as our Author juſtly obſerves) 
ſhould be managed with the greatelt candour, decency, and good. 
manners; and were they thus conducted, they would be attended 
with the happieſt conſequences, as they would lead to the diſcovery 
of truth, the removal of prejudice and error, and the confirmation 
of every thing that is good and ſacred, And ſurely it might haye 
been — that a writer who had aſſumed the ſplendid title of 
A Moral Philaſopber, ſhould, of all other men, have kept within 
theſe bounds, and have been peculiarly careful not to trauſgreſs the 


rules 


* 2 1735, he publiſhed ano- Nomination of Five Perſons, dil. 
ther Diſcourſe, entitled,“ Benevo- © qualifſicd by Act of Parliament, 
lence and Integrity Eſſentials of * as fit and proper Perſons to ſene 
« Chriſtianity ; preached at the Old “ the Office of Sheriffs ; in which 
* Jewry, before the Society for re- the Nature and Deſign of the 
** Hieving the Widows and Orphans Corporation Act is 1partially 
„of Proteſtant Diſſenting Mini- * conbideted and ſtated.” — The 
„ ters,” *-—The ſame year, he ſent ſame yeor, he printed“ The necel- 
to the Preſs An Account of the “ fary and immutable Difference be. 
% Conference held in Nicholas- „ tween Moral Good and Evil af. 
„% Lane, Feb. 13, 1734, betwen two “ ſerted and explained; a Sermon 
* Romith Pricits and fome Pro- * preached at Salters-Hall, before 
' teftant Divincs; with ſome Re- “ the Societies for the Reformation 
* marks on a Pamphlet, imitled “ of Manners ;” which was folloy- 
* Conferences Sc truly ſtated.“ ed by * A Funeral Sermon, on Occa- 
Io 1736, he printed“ The Caſe “ fionot the Death of the Rev, Dr. 
* of the Proteſtant Diffenters, with © Thomas Hadfield.”—Flexmar's 
* Reference to the Corporationand Chronological Account, &c. 

* Teſt As.” A ſiugle ſheet -In A4) Though this Second Part did 
1738, he publiſhed © A Letter to not appear till aſter the death d 
* the Right Honourable [Sir John Dr. Morgan, moſt of the ſheets wen 


- #® 


„ Barnard, Knight, } the Lord May- printed off, before that event. 


* or ; occalioned by his Lordſhip's 


Ju theſe Sermons, the Notes or Marks which the Par1sTs give of a Chur 
are diſtinctly conlidered, aud ſhewn to be either no marks ot the Church of Chrit 
at all: or if they arc, yet that they are notes or characters which do not belong to 
the Church of Rome. 

* Gur worthy Divine firſt formed the plan of thischaritable inſtitution; and by 
his imer ell and application he engaged a Number of gentlemen ig that genere 
tubleriptiou to wich the preſent noble Fund owes it's rile, 
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ve 
— rules of morality, in the general tenour of his compoſitions, Had 
then he only urged his objections againſt the Chriſtian and Jewiih Reve- 
the lations, with all the ſtrength and force of reaſon which he could 
Ca. ſummon upon the occaſion, there would have been no cauſe of 
er,” complaint, foraſmuch as every man has a right to propoſe his ob- 
year jections, in all matters of importance, publickly to the world, with- 
iſtry out any cenſure from the civil magiſtrate, and without being ſtig- 
tions matized with any terms of reproach and infamy, for ſo doing. 
oral But inſtead of this fair and ingenuous method of proceeding, Dr. 

Morgan diſcovered ſo much prejudice and rancour in his remarks, 
ves) and conducted his argument in ſuch a way, that Mr Chandler ob- 
00d. ſerves, it was impoſſible for him to keep (as he wiſhed to do) every 


1ded thing perſonal out of the debate. Some reflections of this kind . 
therefore ate interſperſed in his Vindication,” which, in other 
relpects, however, was highly worthy the attention of the publick, 
have by whom it was very favourably received. In particular, (as the 
le of WR [earned Dr. Leland obſerves) he has plainly proved, that the Moral 
thin BY 2 41/:/op er was guilty of manifeſt falſhoods, and of the moſt groſs 
« the pervertons of the Scripture-Hiſtory, even in thoſe very inſtances 


rule: in which he aſſures his reader he hath kept cloſe to the accounts 
given by the Hebrew hiſtorians C. 
„ di Not long after the concluſion of thiscontroverſy, Mr. Chandler 
nem, Ndikinguiſhed himſelf in another of the greateſt importance.—In 
ſerve ine year 1744, the attention of the publick was excited by the ap- 
yluck pearance of a Pamphlet, entitled, The Reſurrection of Jeſus 
A * conſidered, in Anſwer to the Trial of the Witneſſes; a Per- 
It, rmance, in which, as Dr. Lelandobſerves,the Author has with great 
iecel» {diligence raked together all that a lively imagination, animated 
ce be. the moſt determined malice, could invent or ſuggeſt for miſ- 
| al- Whcyreſenting and expoſing the Goſpel-Hiſtory (mJ). Several an- 
eto this Pamphlet were ſoon produced. Amongſt the reſt, our 
ics chor publiſhed a valuable Treatiſe, entitled, The Witneſſes 
los- ot the Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt re-examined ; and their 
Occ:» WF Teltimony proved entirely conſiſtent ;?? the deſign of which 
2 he tells us) is, to review the evidence by which the truth of the 


cſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt is ſupported, and to repreſent it in all 
t's circumſtances to the conſideration of the Chriſtian world ; that 
hereby they may the better guard themſelves againſt the endea- 
ours of thoſe who would ſubvert the foundation of their faith and 
ope, and be excited to that care and diligence in piety and virtue, 
wich their belief of the reſurrection — glory of the crucified 
% naturally tends to inſpire and encourage. 
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The next confiderable Performance, with which Mr. Chandler 


favoured the publick, appeared in the year 1748 (=), under the 
Title of“ The Caſe of Subſcription to explanatory Articles of 


10 
ic 


LE, 


Faith, as a Qualification for Admiſſion into the Chriſtian 
Miniſtry, calmly and impartially reviewed; in Anſwer to I. A late 
Pamphlet, entitled, The Church of England windicated in 
requiring Subſcription from the Clergy to the T hirty-nine Articles 
II. The Rev. Mr. — White's Appendix to his Third Letter 
to a Diſſenting Gentleman. To which is added The Speech of 
the Rev. John Alphonſo Turretine, previous to the Aboli. 
tion of all Subſcriptions at Geneva, tranſlated from a M. S. in 


« French.” 


In this and the two following years, our Divine printed the Dif. 
courſes which are ſpecified below (; and, in 1752, he publiſhed 
«« A Sermon occaſioned by the death of the Rev. Mr. Moſes Loy. 
« man ;” a very learned and ingenious Diſſenting Miniſter, with 


n) In the interval he had pub- 
liſhed A ſhort and plain Catechiſm, 
* beingan Explanation of the Creed, 
* Ten Commandments, and the 
„% Lord's Supper; Which was fol- 
lowed by © Great Britain's Memo- 
* rial againſt the Pretender and 


„Popery; | the Subſtance of a Dil- 


4 
4 


courle preached at Salteis-Hall, 
Nov. 5, 1743.] to which is an- 
nexed The Method of Dragoon- 
ing the French Proteſtants, after 
* the Revocation of the Edict of 


A x 


 & Nantes, under Lewis XIV. ex- 


* tracted from a French Piece, 
„ tranſlated 1686.— 1745. 12mo, 5 
The ſame year, he printed a Ser- 
mon, entitled, The Danger and 
+ Duty of good Men, under the 
„ preſent unnatural Invaſion.“ In 
1746, he publiſhed a Funeral Sermon 
preached at Hackney, on Occaſion of 
the death of the Rev. Mr. George 
Smyth; which was ſoon followed 
by another - Diſcourſe, entitled, 
National Deliverances juſt Rea- 
* {ons for public Gratitudeand Joy; 
* preached at the Old Jewry, Oct. 
* 9. being the Day appointed for a 
* genera] Thankigiving, on Ac- 
count of the Suppreſſion of the 


LY 


{ This learned and animated Addreſs was ſo ſeaſonable and acceptable to i 
Pu blick, that it ſoon paſſed through ten editions; and many thouſand copies #! 
cliſperſed through the kingdom, in that interellim period of an unnatural and & 


piavoked rebellion. 


whom 


© late unnatural Rebellion,” 
Flexman's Catalogue &c. 

(o/ In 1748, he publiſhed a Ser. 
mon, entitled.“ St. Paul's Rule: 
* of Charity, and his Manner 6 
« recommending it ; preached 


44 the Old Jewry, before the Soci- 


© ety for relieving the Widow 
„ and Orphans of Proteſtant Dil 
* ſenting Miniſters. To whichar 
„ annexed a Paraphraſe and critici 
„Commentary on the Etghth and 
© Ninth Chapters of the Second 
* Epiſtle to the Corinthians.” 1; 
1749, he publiſhed ** The Incurs 
„ blenefs of Superſtition ; or tte 
* Impoſhbility of preſerving tte 
© Proteſtant Religion and Liberig, 
„under the Government of a Po 
„ piſh Prince; Being the Subllac 
* of two Diſcourles in Commens 
ration of the happy Acceſhon d 
the preſent Royal Family to kx 
„% Throne of Great Britain.” | 
1730, he publiſhed © The Scnpur 
Account of the Cauſe aud Ine 
„ tion of Farthquakes; a Seng 
s preached atthe Old Jewry, Mar 
© 11, 1749, on Occaſion of it 
„ Shocks of an Earthquake, outs, 
„ 8. and March 8.” 
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whom he had cultivated an acquaintance and friendſhip, for many 


Whilſt our Author was thus employed in advancing the intereſts 
cf religion, learning, and liberty, he received the highelt literary 


{p) Moses LowMaAn was born 
i London, and had a learred and li- 
b-ral education. Being deſigned for 
the Law, he was entered asa Student 
in the Middle Temple, in the year 
1697 ; but he did not Jong remain in 
this fituation ; for having altered 
bis intentions, and determined ta 
exerciſe the miniſterial ofthce a- 
mongſt the Diſſenters, he went over 
10 Holland, in 1699, and purſued his 
{udies partly at Utrecht, and partly 
at Leyden, under the moſt eminent 
Profeſſors of Metaphylicks and Di- 
vinity, in boch which he made a diſ- 
tinguiſhed progrels. 

I the year 1710, he became an 
Aſſiſtant in a Diſſenting Congrega- 
tion, at Clapham, where he was alſo 
ordained, in 1914, He was after- 
wards cbolen their Paſtor ; and he 
diſcharged the duties of his ſtation 
with coaſtancy and regularity, till 
his death. 

As, throughout his whole life, he 

urſued his ſtudies with the moſt di- 
— application, it is no wonder 
that he acquired an extraordinary 
ſtock of uſeful knowledge. He had 
a general acquaintance with all parts 
1, but what he properly 
gave himſelf up to was the ſludy of 
the Scriptures; and how well he un- 
derſtood them, appears from his 
writings. 
In the year 1740, he publiſhed a 
very valuable Treatiſe, entitled, 
A Diſſertation on the Civil Go- 
* vernment of the Hebrews: in 
* which the true Deſigns, and Na- 
** ture of their Government are ex- 
* plained; and the Jokes, Wiſ- 
dom, and Goodnels of the Mo- 
fſaical Conſtitutions, are vindicat- 
* ed ; in particular, from ſome late 
'* unfair and falle Repreſentations 
* of them in the Moral Plilaſo- 
* pher.” vo. 

This was followed by another ex- 
cellent Performance, entitled, © A 
** Rational of the Ritual of the He- 
* brew Worſhip ; 1a which the wiſe 
” Deſigns and Uſefulneſs of that 


honour 


* Ritual are explained, and vindi- 
** cated from Ohjettions.” 8vo.— 
In this, as well as in the former Vo- 
lume, the Author has ſbewn great 
judgment and penetration ; and in 
both, many things will be found, 
not only curious, but entirely new. 

Mr. Lowman likewile favoured 
the publick wich“ A Paraphraſe 
* and Notes on the Revelation of 
St. John,” which is delervedly 
held in the higheſt eſteem. Ir ap- 
peared firſt, in quarto, but has ſince 
been reprinted in oflavo. 

His little Tract concerning the 
„ Demonſtration of a GoD, from 
* the Argument @ priori,“ has alſo 
been much applauded ; and it was 
ſo highly eſteemed by an honourable 
perſon, iti one of the higheſt {tations 
of the Law, that he gave the Author 
a very generous acknowledgment of 
his approbation. 

As Mr. Lowman was a firm be- 
liever of the Chriſtian Revelation, 
ſo he had imbibed the ſpirit which 
1: recommends ; and thoſe duties 
aud virtues which he inculcated up- 
on others, he carefully praftiſed him- 
ſelf. His piety was rational, not 
ſuperſtitious; the effect of principle. 
not of enthuſiaſm; ſerious but not 
moroſe: He was naturally of a 
chearful diſpoſition ; and knowing 
that religion is no enemy to chear- 
fulueſs, he ſo far indulged the hap- 
— of his temper, that notwith- 

anding he had his trials, and was 
extremely ſenſible of ſome diſagtee- 
able circumſtances in his life, yet he 
enjoyed an habitual ſerenity of 
mind.--His religious principles were 
truly moderate, He had carefully 
ſludied the diſputed points of reve- 
lation, and had formed his judgment 


concerning them, not under the 


bias of party, or the influence of 
humanauthority, but with a freedom 
becoming a lover of truth, and in a 
way which ſhewed that he was re- 
ſolved to embrace it, wherever he 


ſhould find- it, 
Thi 


— 
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honour from the two Univerſities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen ; 
each of them ſending him, unaſked, the diploma of Doctor in Di- 
vinity : Nor was it long before he gave freſh proofs of his jult title 
to this mark of reſpect and eſteem. 

In the latter end of the year, 1760, Dr. Chandler publiſhed 


This impartiality in his own in- 
quiries rendered him benevolent and 
catholick in his diſpoſition to all 
others. He took the liberty to judge 
for himſelf, and he allowed the 
fame liberty to them. He worſhip- 
ped God, and exercifed his miniſtry, 
in that way which was moſt 1 
to his own conſcience, without 
imagining that no worſhip or mi- 
miftry could be acceptable, which 
was not formed upon his own plan, 
Difference of opinion, in equally 
worthy men, made no difference in 
his eſteem for them ; and he knew 
mankind too well, to think that all 
honeſty, truth, and good ſenſe were 
confined to one party, and ſhut up 
in the narrow encloſure of any ſingle 
denomination of Chriſtians, e 
loved a good man, in whatſoever 
communion he could find him; and 
he was bimſelf reſpettcd and 
eſteemed by many worthy members 
of the Eſtabliſhed Church, and 
eſpecially by the principal perſons 
in the village where he lived, who 
Þonoured him with their acquain- 
tance and friendſhip, and treated 
him, upon all occaſions, with that 
candour, and impartial regard to 
true meiit, which rational religion 
will always inſpire, which good ſenſe 
will always cultivate, and which 
is never wanting in polite and well 
bred men. 

Thus Mr. Lowman lived with in— 
tegrity and honour, uſeful and be- 
loved; and as be lived, fo he died 
with a well-crounded comfort and 
hope. For ſome time before his 
death, his ſufferings were very great; 
but he endured them with a fortitude 
aud patience becoming one who had 
the principles of religion, and the 
proſpects of Chriſtianity ro ſupport 
him, till at length his pains decreaf- 
ed, and he expired witbout a groan 
orahyh. He died in 175%} iu the 
feventy-third year of bis age. 

A tew yearsafter hisgcccafe, ſome 
of lis learned friends reviied and 
pub fied a Work which he lumicif 


24 A 


intended for the preſs, entitled, 
„Three Tratts: 1. Remarks upon 
* this Queſtion ; Whether the ap- 
„ pearances under the Old Teſta- 
„ ment were appearances of the true 
„ God Himſelf, or only of ſome 
* other Spiritual Being, repreſent- 
„ing the true God, and acting in 
« his Name. II. An Eſſay on the 
« Schechinak ; Or, ess 
* on the Divine Appearances men- 
* tioned in the Scriptures. III. 
„ Texts of Scripture relating to the 
* Logos conſidered.” 

Mr. Lowman will be allowed by 
all, who are acquainted with his 
writings, to have been a thorough 
maſter in g_ learning and anti- 
quities, which were indeed his fa- 
vour ite ſtudy. He applied to it the 
more, becauſe he thought it of the 
higheſt importance and neceſſity, be- 
ing fully perſuaded. that there are 
perpetual alluſious in the writings of 
the New Teflamenttotherites, acts, 
ſentiments, and forms of expreſſion 
that we ſind in the Old, and that from 
hence very great light may be thrown 
upon ſume of the principal dottrines 
of Chriſtianity. — Accordingly, in 
theſe ** Trafts,” the learned Author 
endeavouts io explain many pallages, 
relating to the Ferſon and Glory of 
Chriſt, by conſidering and ſtating the 
nature andcircumſtances of the Sche- 
chinah, or glorious appearance of 
Gov; in the moſt ancient times of 
the world; which he traces, with 

reat particularity and exattnels, 
= the firſt of them to our fil 
parents, and their continuance 
through the ſeveral ſucceeding ages, 
to the end of them, at the Ceſſation 
of Prophecy, under the Jewiſh diſ 
penſation— The argument is in lome 
reſpetts new; and the ſubjett 1 
treated in a manner becoming 4 
learned, ingenious, and candid win 
ter,—Dr. Chandler's Sermon occa- 
ſioned by the death of Mr. Lowman, 
— Preface to Thrice Tratts,” &c. 
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% A Sermon on Occaſion of the Death of his Majeſty, King 
George the Second, of glorious and bleſſed memory; wherein 
he took occaſion to compare that illuſtrious Prince with David, 
King of Iſrael. This compariton appeared ſo very odious, in the 
eyes of an anonymous writer, that he looked _ it as an open 
inſult to the memory of the Britiſh Monarch ; for which reaſon, 
he tells us, he could not refrain from attempting to defend the cha- 
rafter of his deceaſed Sovereign againſt the inferences which might 
be drawn from ſuch a parallel. With this view he publiſhed, in 
1761, a Pampblet, entitled, The Hiftory of the Man after God's own 
Heart ; wherein he ventured to exhibit the Son of Jefſe as an 
example of perfidy, luſt, and cruelty, fit only to be ranked with a 
Nero or a Caligulaſg). 

Dr. Chandler being thus particularly taken notice of by this in- 
trepid Hiſtorian, was doubly influenced to enter the liſts, on the oc- 
cation ; not only as an advocate for the truth and honour of the Sa- 
cred Writings, but as he was perſonally provoked to the combat. 
Accordingly he publiſhed, in the following year, A Review of 
„the Hiitory of the Man after God's own Heart; in which the 
«« Falſchoods and Miſrepreſentations of the Hiſtorian are expoſed 
and corrected. In the courſe of this elaborate defence of the 
Muſtrious character ſo roughly attacked in the Hiſtory,” the 
learned Author, who was ever a warm and fpirited controverſialiſt, 
gave ſufhcient proof that the vigour of his genius, and the vivacity 
of his diſpoſition, were by no means impaired ; but (as it has bern 
we.l remarked) the cauſe in which he was engaged might not, 
perhaps, have been leſs effectually ſerved, had he prevailed with 
himſeif to check the impetuoſity of his temper, and the fire of his 
relentment, and had he not conſidered himſelf as perſonally inter- 
clied in the debate: For it mult be confeſſed, that his ardour for 
the conteſt has ſometimes carried him great lengths, both in the 
cetence of his Hero, and in the attack of his adverſary ; fo that 
ci and moderate reader may be apt to conclude, that he has 
iantfeltcd too unbounded an attachment to the former, and too de- 
ermined, too acrimonious a contempt for the latter, whom he has 
u eated with ſuch extreme aſperity as, one would think, a good 
cauſe could never want, and from which even a bad cauſe can re- 
ccive no benefit. His learning and ſagacity, however, appear to 
cat advantage; and his {kill in the original language enabled 
am to correct many of the miſtakes which his oppouent had fallen 
"to, from his taking things as he found them in our common 
Eugliſh tranſlation, without paying any regard to criticiſms, vari- 
cus icacings of particular pailages, or the opinions of expoſitors 
aud Commentators, All the objections which the Author of the 
** Hilory” had urged againit the conduct of David, he has replied 
tO, at large; and though it could not be expected, that he ſhould 
etectually vindicate his Hero, in every article of the impeachment, 

yet 
Monthly Review. Vol. XXIV. P. 228. 
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it muſt be allowed, that he has ſufficiently cleared him from moſt 
of them (). 

This Review” being animadverted upon, in A Letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Chandler, from the Writer of the Hiftory of the 
Man after God's own Heart, and the controverſy being eſteemed 
of conſiderable importance, our learned Divine determined to en- 
ter into a full inveſtigation of the ſubject; and the fruits of his 
zeal and diligence appeared in A Critical Hiſtory of the Lite of 
« David; in which the principal Events are ranged in Order of 
Time; the chief Objections of Mr. Bayle, and others, againſt 
« the Character of this Prince, and the Scripture Account of him, 
« and the Occurrences of his Reign, are examined and refuted; 
« and the Pſalms which refer to him, explained,” 

In this Work (which is printed in two Volumes, Octavo,) Dr. 
Chandler, omitting every thing of perſonal controverſy, has applied 
himſelf to ſettle the chronology of the chief events of the reign 
of David, and has endeavoured (to uſe his own words) “ by a 
« full and impartial repreſentation, to do juſtice to an injured 
« character, and to confute the falſhoods, and expoſe the miſrepre- 
«« ſentations, which have been employed to make an excellent 
Prince, and a man of real and great virtue and piety, appear 2 
© baſe hypocrite, and a Nero for cruelty and tyranny.” —Such 
is the deſign of this Hiſtory ;** and the execution of it does no 
ſmall honour to the Author's learning, judgment, and abilities, as 
a Scripture critick, 

The whole of this Work was printed in Dr, Chandler's life. 
time, excepting the laſt five ſheets, which, however, were prepared 
by him for the preſs ; but he did not live to ſee it publiſhed, For 
ſome time before his death, he had frequent returns of a molt pain- 
ful diſorder, which he bore with a reſignation becoming a Chriſtian, 
till he was happily releaſed from his ſufferings. He died in 1766, 
in the ſeventy-third year of his age. His funeral ſermon was 
preached, at the Old jewry, by Dr. Amory ; but the preacher 
was reſtrained from delineating his character, by his expreſs delir: 
in his laſt will. This indeed, as Dr. Amory obſerves, he mie! 
had made unneceſſary; his maſterly defences of the great doctrines 
of natural and revealed religion having abundantly manifeſted hi. 
intellectual abilities, the extent of his learning, and the firm 
grounds on which his faith was founded; together with his ſincere 
attachment to the cauſe of raticnal piety and Chriſtian liberty 


whilſt the manner in which he diſcharged the publick duties 4 his 
Olucc, 
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(1) Menthly Review. Vol XXVI. nors oſ the eſtabliſned Church, whid 

P. sog. Vol. XXVII. P. 57. he nobly declined. * He vaiueo 
In conſequence of the high more than theſe (ſays Dr. Ama!) 
reputation which Dr. Chandler bad * the liberty and integrity of m 
gainc d. by his defences pf the Chriſ-conſcience, and ſcorned, for a) 
tian religion, he received offers of * worldly conlidetauons, to pron 
preferment fiom ſome of the gover- . 
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effce, for the ſpace of forty years, was a ſufficient evidence of his 


tu ents as a Miniſter, 
i Some time after the death of Dr. Chandler, four Octavo Vo- 
lumes, containing his Sermons on various Subjects,“ were pub- 
4 liſhed, by Dr. Amory, according to his own directions in his laſt 
: will. Moſt of theſe Sermons were tranſcribed for the preſs by the 
f Doctor himſelf: the reſt are either ſuch as he had declared his in- 
f tention to publiſh, or ſuch as were added at the requeſt of ſome of 
& his moſt judicious hearers ; and theſe underwent no other alterati- 
ly ons than were neceſſary, in Poſthumous Sermons, in order that 
; they might appear tolerably correct. The practical Diſcourſes, in 
this collection, have in general a conſiderable degree of merit, and 
r. ſeveral of them are excellent; but ſome of the Sermons on doc- 
ed trinal points contain many things which every liberal and impar- 
S tial inquirer after truth will, no doubt, look upon as extremely ex- 
3 ceptionable C7). To the firſt Volume there is prefixed . A Brief 
ed Account of the Life, Character, and Writings of the Author.“ 
> Beſides the Works which we have enumerated 7), Dr. Chandler 
gt alſo wrote The Life of Mrs. Mary Chandler,” his Siſter, (which 
oh is inſerted in Cibber's Lives of the Engliſh Poets,) and about Fifty 
uch Papers, in a weekly publication, in defence of the principles of civil 
990 and religious liberty, entitled, The Old Whip, or Conſiſtent 
* pProteſtant, which made its firſt appearance, in the year 
life- 1735 (4: Au 

; In conſequence of a long and cloſe application to the ſtudy of 
we the beſt ancient Greek writers, our learned Divine left in his in- 
TT Vol. X. 4. terleaved 
n, as Divine truths, doctrines which“ Sermon, preached at Briſtol, at 
-66 be did not really believe, and to © the Ordination of the Rev. Mr. 
A» * pratliſe in religion what he did not Wright, entitled, Preaching the 
Was * inwardly approve. An honour- © Goſpel a more ctfeftual Method 
acher * able {acrifice to truth and honeſty, „of Salvation, t an Human Wiſ- 
defire ' and well compenſated by the af- “ dom and Philotophy.” In 1761, 
mſclt tection and generoſity of his peo- he publiſhed * The Original and 
* ple, as ſar as ſuch ſacriſices are re- Reaſon of the Inſtitution of the 
Au compenſed on this fide the grave?. © Sabbath; in Two Diſcourſes at 
ed hi r to Dr. Chandler's Poſthu-Salter's Hall, before the Society 
fm mous Sermons. for the Reformation of Manners.” 
ſinccte {t) Preface to the Sermons &c. In 1763, appeared“ Two Ser- 

1 711 Monthly Review. Vol. XXXIX. “ mons on the Nature and Neceſſit 
5 bi 477: ; of redeeming the Time ;"” which 
os W % The following complete the were publiſhed in the Practical 
olace, liſt of his occaſional ſermons and Preacher, Vol. IV. In 4765, he 
pamphlets :—In 1752, he publiſhed printed“ A Charge at the Ordina- 
b. which ' TheExcellencyof the Knowledge ** tion of the Rev. Mr. Harwood, 
ic of Chriſt; 3 — preached at * of Briſtol.” He alſo delivered 
Amon. H-berdaſber's Hall, before the the © Funeral Oration” at the in- 
of bs WY >ociety for promoting religious terment of Dr. Watts; which was 
for a knowledge among the Poor. In annexed to the Sermon preached on 
) proſe, 2739, he printed © A Sermon that occaſion, and publiſhed by 
is picached on the Day appointed David Jennings.—Flexman's Cata- 


' ora public Faſt; which was fol- 
ewrs, in the ſame year, by * A 


logue &c. 


(v) Flexman's Ca'alogue, &c. 
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terleaved Bible a large number of notes and quotations, which, if 
publiſhed, would do — to his memory, as a ſcholar and a cri. 
tick, and at the ſame time be of great uſe in illuſtrating the Sacred 
Writings, and eſpecially the New Teſtament. Many annotations, 
of the "de nature, are inſerted in a very valuable Poſthumous 
Work, defigned and tranſcribed for the preſs by the Author him. 
ſe'f, and publiſhed, in the year 1777, under the title of A Para. 
* phraſe and Notes on the epiſtles of St. Paul to the Galatians 
„ and Epheſians, With Doctrinal and Practical Obſervations, 
« Together with a Critical and Praftical Commentary on the 
„ two Epiltles of St. Paul to the Theſſalonians. By the late 
«« learned Samuel Chandler, D. D. 4to.” 

Dr. Chandler alſo, in his Will, exprefſed a defire to have the 
principal of thoſe works which he himſelf had publiſhed, and which 
were out of print, republiſhed in four Volumes, Octavo; and ac. 
cordingly propoſals were given out, for this purpoſe ; but they 
did not meet with ſufficient encouragement. 
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The Life of THOMAS SECKER, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


HOMAS SECKER, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was born 
in the year 1693, at a ſmall village called Sibthorp, in the 
County of Nottingham. His father was a Proteſtant Diſſenter, a 
pious, virtuous, ſenfible man, who, having a ſmall paternal fortune, 
followed no profeflion ; His mother was the daughter of a ſub- 
ſtantial gentleman - farmer, in the ſame County. | 
He received his education at ſeveral private Schools and Acade- 
mies in the country, being 1 by various accidents to change 
his maſters frequently; notwithſtanding which evident diſadvan- 
tage, he had, at the age of nineteen, not only made a conſiderable 
progreſs in Greek and Latin, but had acquired a knowledge of 
French, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac, had learned Geography, 
Logick, Algebra, and Geometry, and had gone through a courſe 
of Lectures on Jewiſh Antiquities, and other points, preparatory to 
the critical ſtudy of the Bible (a). At the ſame time, in one or 
other of thoſe ſeminaries, he had the good fortune to form an ac- 
quaintance with ſeveral perſons of great abilities. Amongſt the 
reſt, in the Academy of the learned and ingenious Mr, Jones, kept 
firſt at Glouceſter, then at Tewkeſbury, be laid the foundation of 
a ſtrict friendſhip with Mr. Joſeph Zutler, who was afterwards 
Biſhop of Durham (6). 
Z 2 Mr, 


had a numerous family, obſerving in 
this his youngeſt ſon a ſhong incli- 
nation to learning, ſent him, firſt to 
the Grammar-School in that town, 
and afterwards to Mr. Jones's Aca- 
demy, in order to quality him for a 


(a) A Review of the Life and 
Character of Archbiſhop Secker : 
prefixed to the firſt Volume of his 
Sermons, publiſhed from the original 
Manuſcripts by Beilby Porteus D. D. 
and George Stinton D. D. his Grace's 


Chaplains. MDCCLXX. 

(b) JosE TR BUTLER, ſucceſ- 
ſively Biſhop of Briſtol and Durham, 
was the fon of Mr. Thomas Butler, 
a ſubſtantial and reputable ſhop- 
lee pet at Wantage, in Berkſhire,and 
was born in the year 1692. His fa- 
ther, who was a Preſbyterian, and 


Diſſenting Miniſter. 

It was during his reſidence in this 
Academy, that Mr. Butler gave the 
firſt prop cf his great ſagacity and 
depth of thought, in ſome Letters 
which he then wrote to Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, laying before him the doubts 
that bad ariſen in his mind concern- 
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Mr. Secker being deſtined by his father for the miniſteria! office, 
amongſt the diſſenters, his ſtudies, during the laſt years of his edu. 
cation, were chiefly turned towards Divinity, in which he made 
ſuch quick advances, that, by the time he was three-and-twenty, 


mg the concluſiveneſs of ſome argu- 
ments in the Doctor's Demonſtration 
of the Being and Attributes of GOD. 
Theſe Leiters were written with ſo 
much candour, modeſty, and good 
{entec, that, on the - diſcovery of his 
name, they immediately procured 
him the frievdſhip of that eminent 


Divine; and they were afterwards 


printed, at the end of his Evidences 
of Natural and Revealed Aeligion, 
with the Doctor's Anſwers. 

In the mean time, Mr Butler be- 
coming diſſatisfied with the princi- 
ples of Nonconformity, — to 
conform to the Eflabliſhed Church; 
and accordingly he communicated 
his intention to his father, who, after 
trying all proper methods to prevent 
this ſep, yielded at length to his 
fon's fixed reſolution, and permitted 
him to remove to Oxlord, where he 
was admitted a commoner of Oriel 
College, in the year 1714, Here he 
became acquainted with Mr. Ed- 
ward Talbot, a fon of the Biſhop of 
Durham, and a younger brother of 
Lord Chancellor Talbot ; and the 
friendſhip of this gentleman Jaid 
the foundation of all his prefer- 
ment. 

Ia 1718, on the recommendation 
af Mr. Talbot, and Dr. Clarke, he 
was appointed by Sir Joſeph Jekyl, 
Preacher at the Rolls; in which 
Ration he continued till the year 
1726, when he publiſhed, in one 
volume ofavo, ** Fiftcen Sermons 
& preached at the Rolls Chapel,” 
which have gone through ſeveral 
editions. Upon this occaſion, we 
are told that his friend Mr. Sccker 
took much pains to render his ſtyle 
more familiar, and bis meamog 
more obvious, Yet the Sermons 
were at laſt by many called obſcure. 
But (as it has been well obſerved) 
whatever requires attention 15 not of 
courle obſcure Difficulties Oy 
may have, but difliculycs ſoon mat- 


he 


tered by the degree of attention 


Which ſuch ſubjects require. 


Ia the mean time, Mr. Butler bad 
been preſented by Biſhop Talbot to 
the Rectory of Haughton, near Dar- 
lington ; but as there was a neceſ- 
ſity for rebuilding a great part of the 
Parſonage-houſe, and Mr. Butler 
had neither money nor talents for 
that work, Mr, Secker, who was now 
in great favour with the Biſhop, per- 
ſuaded his Lordſhip to give him, in 
exchange for Haughton, the Retto 
of Stanhope, which was of muc 
greater value, and without any {uch 
incumbrance. Accordingly he was 
preſented to this Living; upon 
which he company reſided, dil. 
charging with great fidelity the du- 
ties of a pariſh prieſt, This retire- 
ment, however, was too ſolitary for 
his diſpoſition, which had in it a na- 
tural caſt of gloowineſs ; and though 
his recluſe hours were by no means 
loft either to private improvement 
or publick utility, yet he very pain- 
fully felt, at times, the want of that 
ſelect ſociety of friends, to which he 
had been accuſtomed, and which 
could iuſpire him with the greateſt 
chearfulneſs. Mr. Secker, who knew 
this, was extremely anx1ous to draw 
him out into a more active and con- 
{picuous ſcene; and he omitted no 
opportunity of expreſſing this deſire 
to ſuch as he thought capable of 

romoting it. Accordingly, on 
8 r. Charles Talbot's being raifed 
to the Peerage, and made Lord Chan- 
cellor, in the year 2733, he found 
means to have his ** recom- 
mended to him for his Chaplain; in 
conſequence of which, Mr. Butler 
was ſent for by his Lordſhip, who 
alſo gave him a Prebend in the 
church of Rocheſter. _ 

This promotron bringing him back 
into the world, the Queen Caroline 
appointed him her Clerk of the 
Cloſet, in the year 1736; and, .. 
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Ne had read over carefully a great part of the Scriptures, particu- 
larly the New Teſtament in the Original, and the belt Comments 
upon it; Euſebius's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; the Apoſtolical Fathers; 
Whiſton's Primitive Chriſtianity ; and the principal Writers for 
and againſt Miniſterial and Lay-Conformity ; with many others of 
the moſt eſteemed Treatiſes in Theology. But though the 
reſult of theſe inquiries was a well-grounded belief of the Chriſ- 
tian Revelation, yet not being at that time able to decide on 
ſome abſtruſe ſpeculative doctrines, nor to determine abſolutely 
what Communion he ſhould embrace, he reſolved, like a wiſe and 
honeſt man, to purſue ſome Profeſſion, which ſhould not oblige him 
to declare, or teach publickly, opinions which were not yet tho- 
roughly ſettled in his own mind. About the end of the year 1716, 


her ſpecial command, he attended 
ber Majeſty every day, from ſeven 
to nine in the evening. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, this particular 
relation to that excellent Princefs 
was determined by her death ; But 
this event was no bar to his advance- 
ment; for he had been ſo effectually 
recommended by her Wy to the 
Royal favour, that the King nomi- 
nated him tothe Biſhoprick of Briſtol 
and he was accordin ly conlecrated, 
in the latter end of the year 1738 — 
Not long after this, his Majeſty like- 
wilc beſtowed upon him the Dean- 
ery of St. Paul's; in conſequence 
of which promotion, he reſigned the 
valuable Living of Stanhope, —Hi1s 
Lordſhip fulblled the duties of his 
new ſtation with exact fidelity; and 
beſides his conſtant attendance upon 
the ſervice of the Cathedral, he was 
ircquenily deſired to preach on pub- 


lick occaſions, in the city, Six of, 


the Diſcourſes which he delivered, 
at theſe times, were printed ſe pa- 
ntely ; and they have ſince been in- 
feried in the later editions of bis 
'* Sermons at the Rolls.“ 

The ſame year in which our learn- 
ed Divine was taken under the pa- 
tronage of Queen Caroline, he pub- 
liſhed his celebrated Work, entitled, 
* The Analogy of Relision Na- 
* tural and Revealed to the Conſti- 
„ tution and Courſe of Nature,” 
Which has gone through ſeveral edi- 
$10n5, , 
| Upon the death of Dr. Egerton, 
ſhop of Hereford, inthe year 1746, 

Ir worthy Prelate was made Clcrk 

t the Cloſet to the King; and in 

759, he was tranſlated to the Sce of 


therefore, 


Durham. This high dignity, how- 
ever, he did not long enjoy ; for, 
after a lingering illneſs, be died at 
Bath, in the year 1752. He was bu- 
ned in the Cathedral, at Briſtol, 
where a monument is ereted to his 
* 
Whilſt Dr. Butler was Biſhop of 
Briſtol, he laid out four thouſand 
pounds, 1n repairing and improvi 
the 4 n Palace; a ſum whic 
exceeded the whole amount of the 
revenues of the Biſhoprick, for the 
time of his holding it. When he 
was removed to Durham, the very 
large revenues of that See furniſhed 
him with ample means of exerting 
his beuevolent diſpoſition; and whea 
he law the near approaches of death, 
be only lamented that he was taken 
out of this world ſo ſoon after he 
was enabled to do ſo much more 

ood in it. During his reſidence at 

urbam, he — ſupported the 

ancient hoſpitality and dignity of 
that Dioceſe; with which view he 
{ct apart three days, every week, for 
the reception and entertainment of 
the principal gentry in his dioceſe ; 
and he occaſionally invited ſome of 
the inferior Clergy, whom likewiſe 
he did not diſdain to viſit, at their 
re ſpective pariſhes. —By his laſt Will 
he left five hundred pounds to the 
Society for propagating the Goſpel, 
and ſome legacies to his friends; but 
the bulk of his fortune had been ex- 
mere in acts of pub lick and private 

eneficence. The Biſhop died a 
Bachelor. — Biograph. Britan. 
Supplement. — Review of Arche 
biſhop Secker's Life &c. 
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therefore, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Phyſick; and after 
gaining all the inſight into it that he could, by reading the uſual 
preparatory books, and attending the beſt Lectures, during that and 
the following winter, in London, he determined to go to Paris, 
for h's further improvement. Accordingly, in January 1718-19, 
he ſet out for that city, where he lodged in the ſame houſe with 
Mr. Winſlow, the famous Anatomiſt, whoſe Lectures he attended; 
as he alſo did thoſe on the Materia Medica, Chymiſtry, and Botany, 
in the King's Gardens. The operations of Surgery he ſaw at the 
Hb6tel Dieu, and he likewiſe attended a courſe of Lectures in 
Midwifery, but without any deſign of ever practiſing that or any 
other branch of Surgery. 

During Mr. Secker's continuance at Paris, he became acquainted 
with Albinus, afterwards Profeſſor at Leyden, Father Montfaucon, 
and ſeveral other perſons of note. Here hkewiſe was his firit 
knowledge of Mr, Martin Benfon, afterwards Biſhop of Glouceſter, 
with whom he ſoon became much connected. From the time of 
his leaving England, he had kept up a conſtant correſpondence 
with Mr. Butler, who, having taken occaſion to mention him to 
his friend, Mr. Talbot, that excellent perſon promiſed to engage 
his father, the Biſhop, to provide for him, in caſe he choſe to take 
Orders in the Church of England; which kind propoſal was com- 
municated to him, in a letter from Mr. Butler, about the beginning 
of May, 1720. | 

Mr. Secker had not at that time come to any reſolution of 
quitting the ſtudy ot Phyfick, but he began to foreſee many obſtacles 
to his purſuing that Profeſſion, and having never diſcontinued his 
application to Theology, his former difficulties (we are told) both 
with regard to Conformity, and ſome other doubtful points, had 

radually leſſened, as his judgment became ſtronger, and his read- 
ing and knowledge more extenfive, It appears alſo from two of 
his letters {till in being, written from Paris to a friend in England, 
and prior to the date of Mr, Butler's, that he was greatly diſſatiſ- 
fed with the diviſions and diſturbances which at that particular 
riod prevailed amongit the Diſſenters. In this ſtate of mind 
Mr. Butler's unexpected propoſal found him; and after having 
carefully deliberated upon the ſubject, for more than two months, 
he reſolved to embrace the offer; for which purpoſe he quitted 
France, about the beginning of Auguſt, 1720. 

Upon his arrival in England he was introduced to Mr, Talbot, 
with. whom he cultivated an intimate acquaintance, which, how- 
ever, was of very ſhort duration ; for, in the month of December, 
that gentleman caught the ſmall-pox and died, at the early age of 
twenty-nine. This was a great ſhock to all his friends, who had 
juſtly conceived the higheſt expectations of him, but eſpecially to 
an amiable lady whom he had lately married, and who was very 


near ſinking under the ſtroke, Mr, Secker, beſides ſharing in the 
common 


conten; 
of the 
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common grief, had peculiar reaſon to lament an accident that 
{cemed to put anend at onceto all his hopes, but as he had takea 
his reſolution, he determined to perſevere ; and for his encourage- 
ment he found that Mr. Talbot had, on his death-bed, fear ate 
him, together with Mr. Benſon and Mr, Butler, to his father's 
notice. 

It was judged neceſſary by Mr. Secker's friends that he ſhould 
have a Degree at Oxford, and he was informed chat if he previouſly 
took the |, wks of Doctor in Paylick at Leyden, it would pro- 
bably help him 1n obtaining the other ; whereupon he went to that 
Univerſity, and there took his Degree, in March 1720-1 {c). He 
then returned to London, and on the firſt of April 1721, entered 
himſelf a Gentleman-Commoner of Exeter College in Oxford ; 
about a twelvemonth after which he obtained the Degree of Bache- 
Icr of Arts in that Univerſity, in conſequence of the Chancellor's 
recommendatory letter to the Convocation. 

He now ſpent a conſiderable part of his time in London ; and 
in December 1722, he was ordained Deacon, and ſoon after Prieſt, 
by Biſhop Talbot, in St. James's church, where he alſo preached 
his firſt Sermon, on the 28th of. March, 1723. The Biſhop then 
appointed him one of his Domeſtick Chaplains ; and beforethe ead 
of the year he was preſented by his Lordſhip to the valuable Rectory 
of Houghton le Spring, vacant by the death of Sir George Whe- 
ler, whoſe Prebend of Durham the Biſhop gave to Mr. Benſon. 

In the courſe of thoſe frequent viſits of gratitude and friendſhip 
which Mr. Secker you to Mrs, Talbot, the widow of Mr. Edward 
Talbot, by whom ſhe had a daughter, five months after his decealc, 
he became acquainted with a filter of his friend Mr. Benſon, who 
had been for ſeveral years Mrs. Talbot's inſeparable companion ; 
and his preferment now putting it into his power to ſettle himſelf 
in the world, in a manner agreeable to his inclinations, he made 
her a propoſal of marriage, which being accepted, they were mar- 
ried by Biſhop Talbot, on the 28th of October, 1725. At the 
earneſt defire of both, Mrs. Talbot conſented to live with them, 
and the two families from that time became one. | 

Mr. Secker now gave up all the time he poſſibly could to his 
rehdence at Houghton, where he applied himſelf with alacrity to 
the duties of a Country Clergyman, ſupporting that uſeful and 
reſpectable character throughout with the ſtricteſt propriety. Though 
his Pariſh was in a very remote part of the na. 7 yet the ſolitude 
of the place perfectly ſuited his ſtudious diſpoſition, and the income 
of his Living was equal to his deſires. Here he would have been 
content to live and die; here, as he often declared, he {pent ſome 
of the happieſt hours of his life; and it was no thought or 2 


c As part of his exerciſe for by the gentlemen of that Proſeſ- 
this Degree, he compoſedand printed ſion, a ſenſible and learned perfor 
a Diſſertation de Medicina Statica, mance. 
vlach is ſlill extant, and is eſieemed, 
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of his own that removed him to a higher and more publick ſphere. 
But Mrs. Secker's health, which began now to be very bad, and 
was thought to have been injured by the dampneſs of the ſituation, 
obliged him to think of exchanging it for a more healthy one; and 
by the kind offices of Mr. Benſon, he was enabled to exchange it 
for the Rectory of Ryton, and a Prebend of Durham, to which 
he was inſtituted, in 1727. In conſequence of this exchange, he 
lived chiefly at Durham, for the two following years ; going over 
every week to officiate at Ryton, and ſpending two or three months 
together at that place, in the ſummer, 

In July 1732, Mr. Secker was appointed Chaplain tothe King 2), 
The following month happened to be his month of waiting at St. 
James's, in the courſe of which he preached before the Queen, 
(the King being then abroad,) and a few days after, her Majeſty 
ſent for him into the cloſet, and held a long and gracious conver- 
ſation with him. This honourable mark of her Majeſty's appro- 
bation and regard threw a luſtre on that publick character by which 
Mr. Secker began now to be diſtinguiſhed, —He already ſtood high 
in the eſtimation of thoſe who were allowed to be the beſt judges 
of merit; and it was not long before an opportunity offered of 

lacing him in an advantageous point of view, as a Preacher and a 
Dirins.—Dr. Tyrwhit, who ſucceeded Dr. Clarke as Rector of 
St. James's, found that preaching in ſo large a church endangered 
his health. Biſhop Gibſon therefore, his father-in-law, propoſed 
to the Crown that he ſhould be made Reſidentiary of St. Paul's, 
and that Mr. Secker ſhould ſucceed him in the heb This 
arrangement was ſo acceptable to thoſe in power, that it took place 
without any difficulty. Mr. Secker was inſtituted ReQtor, in May, 
1733; andin the beginning of July, he went to Oxford, to take 
his Degree of Doctor of Laws, not being of ſufficient ſtanding for 
that of Divinity. On this occaſion it was, that he preached 
his celebrated 47 Sermon on the advantages and duties of 
Academical education, which was allowed to be a maſterpiece 
of ſound reaſoning and juſt compoſition. It was printed at the 
deſire of the Heads of Houſes, and quickly paſſed through ſeveral 
editions (e). 

At his next waiting at Hampton- Court, the Queen again ſent 
for Mr. Secker, and ſaid very obliging things to him of this Ser- 
mon ; and it was thought that the reputation he had acquired by 
it contributed not a little towards that promotion which {ſoon 


followed it's publication. For in December, 1734, he received : 
ven 


d] For this ſavour he was indebt - received from that great Pre late na- 
cd to Dr. Sherlock, who having heard ny ſolid proofs of 6. Ps and friend 
him preach at Bath, had conceived ſhip.— Life &c. P. 13. 

the higheſt opinion of. his abilities, te) It is now to be found in dt 
and thought them well worthy of Second Collection of his © Occ 
being brought forward into publick “ fional Sermons,” publiſhed * 


notice. From that time an intimacy himſelf, in 1766. 
\ 
commenced betwixt them, aud he 
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very unexpected notice, by letter, from Biſhop Gibſon, that the 
King had fixed on him to be Biſhop of Briſtol; and in the fol- 
lowing month he was conſecrated in Lambeth Chapel, 

The honours to which Dr. Secker was thus raiſed in the prime 
of life did not in the leaſt abate his diligence and attention to bu- 
fineſs; for which indeed there was now more occafion than ever. 
He immediately ſet about the Viſitation of his Dioceſe, confirmed 
in a great number of places, preached in ſeveral churches, 
ſometimes twice a day, and, from the informations received in his 
progreſs, laid the foundation of a parochial account of his Dioceſe, 
tor the benefit of his ſucceſſors. Finding, at the ſame time, the 
) affairs of his pariſh of St. James in great diſorder, he took the 

; trouble, in concert with a few others, to put the accounts of the 
ſeveral officers into a regular method, drew up a ſet of excellent 
rules to direct them better for the future, and, by the large ſhare 
lty which he always took in the management of the poor, and the re- 
gulation of many other parochial concerns, was of ſignal ſervice 
ich to his pariſhioners, even in a temporal view. But it was their ſpi- 
5 ritual welfare which engaged, as it ought to do, his chief attention; 


— Sa ot: 


"gh and in order to promote this, he was particularly aſſiduous in giving 
$ of and encouraging every kind of publick inſtruction. He allowed 
. out of his own income a ſalary for reading early and late prayers, 
a which had formerly been paid out of the Offertory money. He 
42 held a Confirmation once every year, and examined and inſtructed 
ded the candidates ſeveral weeks before in the veſtry, and gave them 
ub religious tracts; which he alſo diſtributed, at other times, very li- 
Thi berally, to thoſe that needed them, He drew up likewiſe for the 
* uſe of his pariſhioners thoſe admirable Lectures on the 
Ur, « Church Catechiſm,” which have been ſince publiſhed, and not 
T only read them, once every week, on the uſual days, but alſoevery 
& Sunday evening, either at the Church, or one of the Chapels be- 
Sy 4 longing to it, where they were attended regularly by perſons of all 
* age: and conditions, and received with univerſal approbation. 

3 The Sermons which at the ſame time Biſhop Secker ſet himſelf 
ba ru to compole were truly excellent and original. His faculties were 


now in their full vigour, and he had an audience to ſpeak be, 
everal that rendered the utmoſt exertion of them neceſlary. He did — 
however ſeek to gratify the higher part by amuſing them with re- 
fined ſpeculations, unintelligible to the lower part, and unprofita- 


* ble to both; but he laid before them all, with equal freedom and 
* plainneſs, the great Chriſtian duties belonging to their reſpective 
f tations, and reproved the follies and vices of every rank amongſt 


them without diſtinction or palliation. Though he neither poſſeſſed 
nor affected the artificial eloquence of an Orator who wants only 
to amaſe or miſlead, yet he had that of an honeſt man who wants 
to convince, of a Chriſtian Preacher who wants to reform and to 
lave thoſe that hear him; and the Diſcourſes which he delivered 
nere ſo enforced by his elocution, his figure, his action, and above 
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all by the correſponding ſanity of his example, that he ſoon 
became one of the moſt admired and popular preachers of his 
time. / 

On the death of Archbiſhop Wake, Dr. Potter was appointed to 
ſucceed him, and the Sce of Oxtord ( vacant by this promotion) was 
offered to Dr. Secker, who at firſt declined it, but at the earneſt 
requeſt of Biſhop Sherlock, who was defirous to obtain the Biſho 
rick of Briſtol for his brother-in-law Dr. Gooch, he was at length 
prevailed upon to accept the propoſal, and was confirmed Biſhop of 
Oxford, in May, 1737. 

In the year 1743, the nation began to be alarmed with the ap. 
pearancesof a rebellion ; and about the middle of February, 1743-4, 
the King ſent a meſſage to both Houſes of Parhament, acquaint- 
ing them that the Pretender's fon was meditating an invaſion of 
this kingdom from the coaſt of France; immediately after which 
declaration, the Biſhop of Oxford took the carlieſt opportunity of 
ſignalizing his affection to the Government, and exciting that of 
others, by compoſing a Sermon on the occaſion, which he preached 
at St. James's church, the 26th of the ſame month. When the 
rebellion actually broke out, in September, 1745, the Biſhop ſent 
a circular Letter to his Clergy upon the ſubject, and drew up and 
promoted an Addreſs from them to his Majeſty. Upon his return 
to London, in October, he preached the above-mentioned Sermon 
again at his Church, and both his Chapels, with ſome alterations 
and improvements, and leaving it to be printed, went down to a 
County Meeting at Oxford, and back again in a few days to St. 
James's, when he preſented his Sermon to the King. It was much 
read and admired, and has been ranked, by the beſt judges, amongſt 
the firſt of the many excellent ones which were publiſhed on that 
occaſion (F). 

On the nomination of Dr. Butler, Dean of St. Paul's, to the See 
of Durham, the Lord Chancellor | Hardwicke] immediately wrote 
to the Duke of Newcaftle, who was then at Hanover with the 
King, recommending the Biſhop of Oxford for the Deanery, which 
he was to take, in exchange for the Rectory of St. James's, and 
the Prebend of Durham. His Majeſty conſented, and he was in- 
italled, in December, 1750. | 

It was no wonder that, after preſiding over ſo extenſive and po- 
pulous a pariſh, for upwards of ſeventeen years, Bithop Secker 
thould willingly conſent to be releaſed from a burden which was 
now becoming too great for his ſtrength. Some of his pariſhioners 
too had requited him but ill for the pains he ſincerely took to 
lerve them in all reſpects. But far the largeſt and moſt creditable 


part of them were duly ſenſible of what they owed to him, _ 
: mo 


Inis now in the Volume of Sermons printed by himſelf, when Biſhop 
of Oxford, in 1758. 
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moſt deeply regretted the loſs of a paſtor, whoſe character they 
reverenced, and by whoſe labours and inſtructions they had ſo 
greatly profited, When he preached his Farewell Sermon, the 
whole audience melted into tears; and he was followed with the 
prayers and good wiſhes of thoſe whom every honeſt man would be 
molt ambitious to pleaſe. 

About two years before this exchange took place, Biſhop Secker 
had the misfortune to loſe his Lady (g; and he had not been loag 
in poſſeſſion of his new Dignity before he received another heavy 
and unexpected ſtroke, in the loſs of his three friends, the Biſhops 
Butler, Benſon, and Berkeley, with whom he had been molt inti- 
mately connected, and who were all cut off within the ſpace of 


one year (hb). 


2 A 2 During 


Mrs. Secker died in the year 
174%, She was a woman of great 
ſenſe and merit, but of a very weak 
and ſickly conſtitution. They had 
been married upwards of twenty 
years, during the greateſt part of 
which ume, her extreme bad ate of 
health and ſpirits had put his affec- 
tion to the ſevereſt trials; by which, 
inſtead of being leſſened, it ſeemed 
to become ſtronger every day. He 
attended her in all her long illneſſes 
with the greateſt care and tenderneſs, 
and was always ready to break off 
any engagement, any ſtudy, provided 
his company could give her a mo- 
„ 
0 The following account of 
Biſhop Benſon was drawn up by a 
perſon who knew him well. 

Dr. Bex$sON, Biſhop of Glou- 
celtcr, was educated at the Charter- 
Houſe, and removed from thence to 
Chriſt Church, in Oxford, where he 
had ſeveral noble pupils, whoſe 
fr.endſhip and eſteem for him con- 
unued to the end of Life. His fa- 
vourite ſtudy in his early years was 
the Mathematicks, in which he was 
well killed; and he bad alſo an ex- 
cellent taſte for Painting, Architec- 
ture, and the other fine Arts. He 
accompanied the Earl of Pomfret 
in his travels; and in Italy he be- 
came acquainted with Mr. 4 
a5 he kd at Paris with Mr. Sccker. 
He was, from his youth to his lateſt 
age, the delight of all who knew 
him His manner and behaviour 


were the reſult of great natural hu- 
manity, poliſhed by a thorough 
knowledge of the world, and the 
moſt perfect good breeding, mixed 
with a dignity, which, on occaſions 
that called for it, no one more pro- 
perly ſupported. His piety, though 
awfully ſtrict, was inexpreſſibly ami- 
able. It diffuſed the utmoſt ſweet- 
neſs through his temper, and equal 
benevolence over his countenance, 
Bad nerves, bad health, and natu- 
rally bad ſpirits were fo totally ſub- 
dued by it, that he not only ſeemed 
but 1n reality was, the happieſt of 
men. He looked upon all has the 
world calls important, it's pleaſures, 
it's riches, it's various competitions, 
with a playful and good-humoured 
kind of contempt ; and could make 
perſons aſhamed of their follies, by 
a raillery that never gave pain to 
any human 8 Ok vice he al. 
ways {poke with ſeverity and deteſ- 
tation, but he looked on the vicious 
with the tenderneſs of a pitying 
Angel. His turn was highly ſocia- 
ble, and his acquaintance very ex- 
tenſive. Wherever he went, he 
carried chearfulneſs and improve- 
ment along with him. As nothin 
but the intereſts of Chriſtianity — 
virtue ſeemed conſiderable enough 
to give bim any laſting anxiety, ſo, 
on the other hand, there was no in- 
cident ſo trifling from which he 
could not raiſe amuſement and 
mirth. 

It was much againſt his will that 
he was appointed Biſhop of Glou- 

ceſter 
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During the whole time that Dr. Secker was Dean of St. Paul's, 
he attended Divine Service conſtantly in that Cathedral, twice 
every day, whether in Reſidence or not; and, in concert with the 
other three Reſidentiaries, eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of always preach. 
ing their own turns in the afternoon, or exchanging with each 
other only; which, excepting the caſe of illneſs, or extraordi- 
nary accidents, was very punctually obſerved. In the ſummer 
months he reſided conſtantly at Eis Epiſcopal Houſe at Cuddeſden; 
where he regularly preached in the Pariſh Church, every Sunday 
morning, and read a Lecture on the Catechiſm, in the evening; 
and in every other reſpect, within his own proper department, 
was himſelf that devout, diſcreet, diſintereſted, laborious, conſci- 
entious Paſtor, which he wiſhed and exhorted every Clergyman in 
his Dioceſe to be.—In this See he continued upwards of twenty 
years, going on that whole time in the ſame even courſe of duty, 
and enjoying with the higheſt reliſh thoſe leiſure hours, which his 
retirement of Cuddeſden afforded him, for the proſecution of his 
favourite ſtudies. At length, however, he was removed from this 
ſation to a more important one ; being promoted, in the year 1758, 
to the See of Canterbury, vacant by the death of Archbiſhop 
Hutton. 

From the time that Dr. Secker was made Dean of St. Paul's, 


his Majeſty uſed to ſpeak to him occaſionally at his levee, though 
8 with 


ceſter ij, and fiom that Sce he would 
never remove, He was, however, a 
vigilant and active Prelate. He te- 
vived the very uletul inſtitution of 
Rural Deans; he augmented ſcveral 
Liviogs ; he beautihed the Church, 
and greatly improved the Palace. 
When Biſhop Butler lay ill at 
Bath, Dr, Benſon went from Glou— 
ceſtet, at the requeſt of Dr. Sccker, 
to viſit him, and he found him almoſt 
at the point of death. After one 
day's tay there, he was obliged to go 
to the northern extremity of his 
Dioceſe, to confirm. The faugue 
of theſe jourmes, (for, according to 
his conſtant praflice, he travelled on 
horſeback, ! and his buſineſs together, 
produces an inflammation, and that 
a mortification, in his bowels, of 
which he died. — The Biſhop of 
Oxiord was appointee one of his 


executors, with a legacy of gool, 
which he refuſed to take, 

In the third Volume of Letters 
© by ſeveral eminent Perſons de- 
© ceaſed,” Mr. Duncombe has pre- 
ſerved a Letter from Biſhop Benſon 
to Dr. George Benſon, the Difſent- 
ing Miniſter, which does him great 
honour, as it breathes a truly Chiil- 
tian and catholick ſpirit, 

So unblemiſhed (adds Mr. Dun- 
combe) was Biſhop Benſon's cha- 
rater, that even the author of the 
© Epiſcopade,” a Satire on the whole 
＋ — Bench, could not find a 
flaw in it. On the contrary, he lays, 
Let him walk with his Gob in 

the city of Glouceſter.” 
—Review of the life of Archbiſhop 
Sccker. —Duncombe's Letters &&. 
Vol. III. P. 84. 


Dr. Rundle had been propofed by the Lord Chancellor Talbot for the Sce of 
Glovcetter, but on account of ſome imprudences of ſpeech charged on him by 
Mr. Venn, the Biſhop of London [Dr. Gibſon] oppoſed this nomination, aud 
With much difhculty prevailed on Dr, Benſon to accept that diguity. 
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with no particular marks of diſtinction Ci; but after he became 
Archbiſhop, the King treated him with much kindneſs, and on one 


occaſion was pleaſed to aſſure him very particularly, that he was 
:feftly ſatisfied with the whole of his conduct in that ſtation. 
The firſt thing that engaged the attention of the Archbiſhop 
was the care of his new Diocele, which he immediately viſited with 
his uſual regularity, and with a juſt concern for the mutual intereſts 
of his Clergy and their People (4). At the ſame time, our worthy 
Metropolitan conſidered himſelf as the natural guardian, not 
oaly of that Church, over which he preſided, but of Icarning, 
vircue, and religion at large; and, from the eminence on which he 
was placed, he looked round with a watchful eye on every thing 
that concerned them, readily embracing all fit opportunities to pro- 
mote their intereſt, and oppoſing, as far as he was able, all at- 
tempts to injure them C). Every deſign and 1niticution that 


i) When the unfortunate breach 
happened between his Majeſty 
[ George the Second | and the Prince 
of Wales, his Royal Highneſs hav- 
ing removed to Nortolk-Houſe, 
which is in St. James's pariſh, at- 
tended Divine Service conſtantly in 
that church; and he was pleaſed to 
ſhew Biſhop Secker ſeveral marks of 
civility and condeſcenſion. His 
Lordſhip bad the honour of baptizing 
all his Highneſs's children, except 
two; and though he did not attend 
his Court, which was forbidden to 
all thoſe who went to the gon, bu 
yet on every proper occaſion he be- 
haved with all the ſubmiſſion and 
reſpett due to his illuſtrious rank. 
In conſequence of this, his influence 
with the Prince being ſuppoſed 
much greater than it really was, he 
wes lent, by the King's direction, 
witha meſſage to his Roval Highneſs; 
which not producing the effects ex- 
pected from it, he had the misſor- 
tune to incur his Majeſty's diſplea- 
lure, who had been unbappily per- 
ſuaded to think that he might have 
done more with the Prince than he 
did, though indeed he could not.— 
For this reaſon, and becauſe he ſome- 
umes acted with thoſe who oppoſed 
the Court, the King did not ſpeak to 
hum for a great number of years.— 


of Archbiſhop Secker &c. 


2g. 
% Finding that partly the real, 
and partly the preſumed, unwhole- 


tended 


ſomeneſs of ſome places in his Dio» 
ceſe had deterred too many from 
living on their Benefices, he made 
this the firſt article of his Charge, 
and preſſed the neceſſity of refidence 
upon his Clergy, in the ſtrongeſt, 
yet moſt affettonate terms. But 
whenever particular circumſtances 
rendered the perſonal preſence of 
the Miniſter himſelf clearly imprac- 
ticable, he then earneſtly recom- 
mended pecuhar care in the choice 
of a ſubſtitute, and fo much tendet- 
neſs and liberality in the provilioa 
made for him as might be ſome com- 
penſation for the unhealthineſs or 
diſagreeableneſs of his ſituation. 
Yet as this would, he knew, bear 
hard on ſome incumbents, whoſe 
{mall preferments, or narrow cir- 
cumſtances, or numerous families 
obliged them to obtain help on as 
ealy terms as they well could, in ſuch 
caſes he frequently made an addition 
himſ-If to the Curaic's ſalary, and 
as a ſtil] further encouragement, re- 
warded occaſionally with preferment 
thole who had refided long upon 
their Cures, and performed their 
duty well, eſpecially in unwhole- 
ſome places.—Life of Archbiſhop 
Secker &c. P. 43. 

{{) Whenever any publications 
came to his know edge that were ma- 
nifeſily calculated to corrupt good 
morals, or ſubvert th: foundations of 
Chriſſionity, he did his utmoſt to 
ſtop the circulation of them : you 
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tended to advance good morals and true religion he patronized 
with zeal and generoſity, He contributed largely to the main. 
tenance of ſchools for the poor, and to the rebuilding or reparing 
of parionage houſes and places of worſbip. To the Society for 

romoting Chriſtian Knowledge he was a liberal benefactor; and 


to the Society for propagating the Goſpel in Foreign Parts, of 


which he was the Preſident, he paid much attention, being fin. 
cerely deſirous to improve to the utmoſt that excellent inſtitution, 
and to diſfuſe the knowledge and belief of Chriltianity as far 28 
the revenues of the Society, and the extreme difficulty of eſta. 
bliſting ſchools and miſſions amongſt the Indians, and of making 
any effectual and durable impreſſions of religion on their uncivi. 
lized minds, would admit. 

This, without doubt, was the noble purpoſe for which the 
S2ciety was eltabliſhed ; but, in the year 1764, a Pamphlet waz 
publiſhed by Dr. Mayhew, of Boſton in New-England, wherein 


that publick-ſpirited writer charged the Society with a violation 


of their Charter, and a miſapplication of the money they had 
been authorized to collect from the inhabitants of Great. Britain, 
The Author afferted, and endeavoured to prove, that the greateſt 
part of the money collected had been applied, not to propagate 
the Goſpel amongſt unbeliever;—not (as he expreſſes it) to Chrif. 
tianize Infidels, but to epiſcopize the Preſbyterians and Quakers of 
New-England, who humbly preſumed they were already Chriſ- 
tians, and had the Goſpel propagated amongſt them, before the 
Society had a being. In this Performance Dr. Mayhew had alſo 
inter{perſed ſome reſlections on the Church of England, and on 
the deſign of appointing Biſhops in America; for which reaſons, 
as well as on account of the principal ſubje& of the Publication, 
his Grace thought himſelf called upon to confute his invectives; 
and accordingly he printed a ſhort anonymous Piece, entitled, 
« An Anſwer to Dr. Mayhew's Obſervations on the Charter and 
Conduct of the Society for propagating the Goſpel.” Such 
was the ſtrength of argument, as well as fairneſs and good temper, 
with which this Anſwer” was written, that Dr. Mayhew 
plainly perceived he had no common acverſary to deal with; and 


he ingenuouſly acknowledged him to be“ a perſon of excellent 
| 1 ſenſe 


tions of writers in the News-Papers 
on rel;gious or eccleſiaſtical ſubjetts, 
he generally took care to have con- 
tradifted ; and when they ſeemed 
likely to injure, ja any maternal ce 
gree, the cauſc of viriue and religion, 
or the reputation of eminent and 
worthy men, be would ſometimss 
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the wretched authors themſelves be 
was fo far from wiſhing to treat with 
any undue r1gour, that he has more 


them in diltrefs. Aud when their 
writings could not properly be ſup- 

reſſed (as was too ofieu the cale) by 
Jawful authoiity, ke engaged men ld ſomeu 
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«© ſenſe, and a happy talent at writing; apparently free from 
the ſordid illiberal ſpirit of bigotry; one of a cool temper, 


-. 
LS 


8 « who often ſhewed much candour, was well acquainted with the 
IT « affairs of the Society, and in general a fair reaſoner.” He 
0 was therefore ſo far wrooght upon by his“ worthy anſwerer,“ 
A as to abate much of his former warmth and acrimony, in the 
* « Remarks” on this Tract, which he publiſhed without de- 
0, lay/m). But as he ſtill would not allow himſelf to be wrong in 
* any material point, he was again animadverted upon by Mr. Ap- 
5 thorp (2), in a ſenſible Tract, entitled, A Review of Dr. May- 
13 « hew's Remarks, &c.” which cloſed the diſpute; for the Doc- 
” tor, on zeading this Pamphlet, declared he ſhould not anſwer it, 
and in the following year he died. 
he From the time of his elevation to the See of Canterbury, Dr. 
"es Secker reſided conſtantly at his Archiepiſcopal Houſe at Lambeth ; 
* a; being not only moſt commodiouſly ſituated for his own ſtudies 
we and employments, but for all thoſe who on various occaſions were 
5 continually obliged to have recourſe to him; and he managed the 
1 extenſive concerns of his high ſtation with the utmoſt care and fide- 
tf lity—The welfare, the credit, the good influence of the Clergy 
= he had entirely at heart; and he ſutfered nothing to eſcape his 


5 notice that could in any proper way promote them. He earneſtly 
ny endeavoured to prevent unworthy men from bringing difgrace on 
the profeſſion, and contempt on religion, by entering into Orders; 


= with which view it was, that he ſo ſtrongly recommended the 
y g createlt care and caution in ſigning Teſtimonials. If any ſuch, how- 
a n cer, had unhappily found means to obtain Ordination, he did his 
— v:moſt to prevent their further — * ; or if that could not be 
— cone, very cpenly ſignified his diſlike of their conduct; nor could 
eg ever bring himſeſf to treat them, however conſiderable their 
7 nk might be, with any marks of eſteem or reſpect. 
Such Men of worth and eminence in the Church he cheriſhed and 
_ belriended, and endeavoured to bring forward into ſtations where 
on ey might be hn gularly uſeful. At the ſame time likewiſe that 
"4 F-19557 cut and encouraged men of real genius, or extenſive 
may edge, he treated thoſe of humbler talents with kindneſs and 
2 etcention, provided their indullry was great, and their inten- 
aus were good, Both forts he would frequently employ in un- 
dertakings 
Paper 
diet The whole Title runs thus: “ veniencies that might reſult from 
om Remarks on an anonymous “ it to that Country, i put into Exe- 
naler Li ct, entitled, An Anſwer to Dr. ** cution, both in civil and religious 
Noon c Ob/crvations on the © Reſpetts, are repreſented. © By 
oy Charter and Conduct of the Society © Jonathan Mayhew, D. D. Paſtor 
-_=_ jor propagating the Goſpel in . ** of the Weſlt-Church in Boſton.” 
ogy regn Parts, Being a Second De- (n) Eaſt Apthorp, ſometime Miſe 
Vela Ince of the CGſervationtn. In ſionary at Cambridge, in New Eng- 


vinch the Scheme: of lending land, now D. D. Vicar of Croye 
Mops zo America is particu- don, and Rector of St. Mary-le- 
ry conhdered; and the incon- Bow. 9 
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dertakings ſuited to their reſpective abilities, and he rewarded 
them in ways ſuited to their reſpective wants. He aſſi led them 
with books, promoted ſubſcriptions to their works, contributed 
largely to them himſelf, talked with them of their private con- 
cerns, entered warmly into their intereſts, uſed his credit for them 
with the great, or gave them preferments of his own. But above 
a'l he diſtinguiſhed, with peculiar marks of his favour, the con- 
ſcientious and diligent Pariſh Prieſt ; for he was of opinion, that 
the main ſupport of piety and morals conſiſts in the parochial 
« Jabours of the Clergy ; and that, if this country could be pre. 
« ſerved from utter profligateneſs and ruin, it muſt be by their 
«© means (. 

The conduct which his Grace obſerved towards the ſeveral di- 
viſions and denominations of Chriſtians in this kingdom was ſuch 
as ſhewed his way of thinking to be truly liberal and catholick, 
The dangerous ſpirit of Popery, indeed, he thought ſhould always 
be kept under proper legal reſtraints, on account of it's natural 
oppolition not only to the religious, but the civil rights of man- 
kind. He therefore obierved it's movements with care, and ex- 
horted his Clergy to dothe ſame, eſpecially thoſe who were ſituated 
in the midſt of Roman Catholick families, againſt whoſe influence 
they were charged to be upon their guard, and were furniſhed with 
proper books, or inſtructions for that purpoſe. He took all ft 
opportunities of combating the errors of the Church of Rome in 
his own writings (y; and the beſt anſwers that were publiſhed 
to ſome bold apologies for Popery, which appeared in thoſe days, 
were written at his inſtance, and under his direction. 

But though he was thus pruden:ly jealous of this corrupt Church, 
yet towards his Proteſtant brethren of all perſuaſions our worthy 
Metropolitan demeaned himſelf with great mildneſs and moders- 
tion. Being firmly attached to the Church of England, he wa 
ready on all proper occaſions to defend it's diſcipline and doctrines 
with becoming ipirit; but this attachment never inſpired him with 
any defire to opprels or aggrieve thoſe of a different way of think 
ing. So far from it, that he was ſiucerely deſirous of cultivating 
a good underſtanding with the Diſlenters, whom he conſidered Fr 
general as a conſcientious and valuable claſs of men, With ſome 
of the moſt eminent of them he maintained an intercourle dl 
friendſhip or civility ; by the moſt candid and conſiderate part d 
them he was highly reverenced and eiteemed ; and to ſuch amony 
them as needed help, he ſhewed no leſs kindneſs and liberality tha 
to thoſe of his own Communion. Nor was his Grace's concen 


7. 
1 


(o) Firſt Charge to the Clergy of land, on the Fiſth of Novemba, 
the Dioceſe of Canterbury. P. 239. and a great number of occalioas 
% See particularly his Sermons paſlages to the ſame purpoſe, 1# 
on the Rebellion in 1743, on the - 110us parts of his Lectures, Sermas 
Piotc llant Working-[chools in lie- aud other Works. 
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for the Proteſtant cauſe confined to his ow 
7 * = = great patron, and i 8 — 
aich n bein . — had frequent applications for aller, 
> teflants be _— 2 ng | ps. 2 To ſeveral — 
17 3 a their Univerſities he was a — 7" wag 
which in SIE had been for many years ſubject to the = t 
violence, and did * — — — frequency and 
N Hy” 1 
114 1 different parts of — 1 I — 
E oe e died, he was attacked, after a fit of the 4 _ 
g e Dir —7 2 —_ having condo — 
22 thigh, and the arm ſoon —. any L of 
1 ENS, 2 as 25 Uiſabled bim 
. a conun 
rr A 
n k gout ; but neither did that diſorder, n —— 
N ry , alleviate theſe pains, which, with the —— 
2 * t him into a general bad habit of bod 1 * of 
n+ my * _ on Saturday the zoth of July I 5 
himſelf 3 þ a ſickneſs at his ſtomach. He * — . 4 
ICS but, the next evening, whilſt his ph bear 
ah criad our that his ſervants raifing him on his co he ſud- 
ſo — ov his thigh-bone was broken. The ſhock — 
him ary ; 2 ervants perceived the couch to ſhake u he 
* 6 hich be f o acute and unexpected, that it overcam . wn 
in great agoni ** remarkably poſſeſſed. He lay for ſom — 
with = ws ut when the ſurgeons arrived, and dif — 
5 a that =_ bone was broken, he was perfectl ref — 
e 1 75 — a queſtion about the 1 4 57 
fotill We Ineſda 3 — 1 lethargick, and 2 
in — 75th year of his => en he expired with great calmneſs, 
pon examination, the thigh-bone was a 
ge and ae early the. fame ine from. 3 
bone, and had foe took 1t's riſe from the internal part of the 
remained at th DP deſtroyed it's ſubſtance, that n thing 
is e part where it was broken but a .A. » 
e — and even this had many perforations 3 
gina orgs enough to admit two fingers, and was ai 
. ance ariſing from within the bone. There * 
>... qi Fark 7 about the caries, and the e no 
his Grace und ate. It was apparent, that the torture 2 
ee, — during the gradual corroſion of this _ 
family he ſeld — _ —— A _ Out of tenderneſs to his 
VOL, X. 5. * nn an 
03 
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ians he frequently declared his pains were fo excruciating, thx 
— ſome "Chief Ay be procured, he thought it would be im. 
pothble for human nature to ſupport them long. Vet he bore 
them for urwards of 11x months with aſtoniſhin patience and for. 
titude. He fat up generally the greater part of the day, admitted 
his particular friends to fee him, mixed with his family at the 
uſual hours, ſometimes with his uſual chearfulneſs; and, except 
{ome very ſlight defects of memory, cetained all his faculties in 
their fall vigour till within a few days of his death. * 
Archbiſhop Secker was buried, purſuant to his own Os 
in a covered paſſage, leading from a private door of the Palace 
tothe north door of Lambeth Church; and he forbade any monu- 
ment or epitaph to be placed over him. By his Will he 7 7k 
& the Reverend Dr. Burton, Canon of Chriſt Church, * 1 
Catherine Talbot above- mentioned, his executors, and eft thit. 
teen thouſand pounds, in the Three per Cent —— to ” 
Portens and Pr. Stinton, his Chaplains, in truſt; topayt le 
thereof to Mrs. Talbot and her * * during their oY 4s 
or the life of the ſurvivor; and after the deceaſe of both thoſe 
ladies, then eleven thouſand of the ſaid thirteen 3 to 
be transferred to various charitable purpoſes. Beſide pd E kene. 
factions, be left 1000l. to be diſtributed amongſt 1 
200. to ſuch indigent perſons as he had aſſiſted in his li * 
-oool. to the two daughters of his nephew Mr. Froſt ; | ; a 
Mrs. Secker, widow of his nephew Dr. George ＋* er; — 
2col. to Dr. Burton. After the payment of theſe and ſome . . 
aller legacies, he left his real, and the reſidue of 2 perſonal, 
ellate to his nephew Mr. Thomas Froſt, of Notting * . 
His Grace had expended, in his life-time, upwar A 3 5 
in arranging and improving the Manuſcript Library, at = — 
* having obſerved with concern, that the Library of print 
books in that Palace had received no acceſſions ages... * - 
Archbiſhop Tenniſon, he made it his buſineſs to colle & 
all languages from moſt parts of Europe, at a very great N 
1th a view of ſupplying that chaſm ; which he accor ang b. K 
2 at his death, out of his private Library, all ſuc her 
/ ere not in the Archiepiſcopal one before; which compre " 
a ich the largeſt and molt valuable part of his own colle * 
He alſo bequeathed to the Manuſcript Library a great _y _ 
learned and curious pieces, written by himſelf, * be _ 
there under the ſole care of the Archbiſhop tor t e time 1 ; 
and to be inſpected by no one without his Grace's exprels pe 
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Archbiſhop Secker was in his perſon tall and comely ; in the 
early part of life lender, and rather conſumptive; but as he ad- 
vanced in years, his conſtitution gained ſtrength, and his fize in- 
creaſed, yet never to a * of corpulency that was diſpropor- 


donate or troubleſome. is countenance was open, ingenuous, 
and expreſſive. It varied eaſily with his ſpirits and his feelings, fo 
a to be a faithful interpreter of his mind, which was incapable of 
the leaſt diſſimulation. The dignity of his form inſpired at all 
times reſpect and awe, but peculiarly fo when he was engaged in 
any of the more ſolemn functions of religion, into which he en- 
tered with ſuch devout earneſtneſs and warmth, with ſo juſt a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the place he was in, and the buſineſs he was about, 
as ſeemed to raiſe him above himſelf, and added new life and 
ſpirit to the natural gracefulneſs of his appearance. 

His intellectual abilities were of a much higher claſs than ſome 
who never had any opportunities of converſing intimately with him, 
and who perhaps formed their opinion of Ris talents from the 
general plainneſs of his language only, have been willing to allow. 
He poſſeſſed that native good ſenſe, which is the grand maſter · key 
to every art and ſcience. He had alſo a quick apprehenſion, a 
clear diſcernment, a ſound judgment, and a retentive memory. 
He compoſed with great eaſe and readineſs; and in the early part 
of his life, the letters which he wrote to ſome of his moſt intimate 
friends, were full of imagination, vivacity, and elegance. But 
when he became a pariſh-prieſt, he found the graces of ſtyle incon- 
ſitent with the purpoſes of paſtoral inſtruction ; and he willingly 
ſacrificed the reputation he might eaſily have acquired as a hne 
writer to the leſs ſhowy qualifications of an uſeful one. From that 
time he made 1t his principal ſtudy to ſet every thing he undertook 
to treat upon, an the cleareſt point of view ; to bring his thoughts 
and his arguments as cloſe together, and to expreſs them in as few 
and as intelligible words as poſſible, without ſtepping out of his 
way for needleſs embelliſhments. 

It ſeldom happens that men of a ſtudious turn acquire any great 
degree of reputation for their knowledge of buſineſs: But Dr. 
Secker's talents were formed no leſs for action than ſpeculation. 
ln tae ſeveral ſtations through which he paſſed, he let nothing ſuf. 
fer for want of attention and care. Wherever his advice and 
Aliſtance were called for, he never failed to be preſent, was ſcru- 
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lation, with a view probably toanew veral Volumes of Miſcellanies, writ 

one ;—Michaclis's Hebrew Bible, ten in the former part of nis life, 
hlled with compariſons of the an- containing chiefly Extracts from — 
cient verſions, emendations, and rious Authors, and obſervations u — 
conſektutes on the original text; — them; the objettions of ice Veal 
[wo Folio Volumes of notes upon Writers to the truth of — 
Daniel ;—A gicat number of criti- with anſwers to ſome and mater; Fo 
al dillertations on controverted pal- or hints for an{wers to many — 


er, &c. 


ages of Scriptute;— Remarks on —Life of Archbiſho 
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pulouſly punctual to his appointments, ſhewed himſelf a perſect 
maſter of the baſineſs that came before him, and went through it 
with calmneſs and diſpatch. It was alſo very obſervable, that 
though in all important tranſactions, no one proceeded on more 
enlarged and liberal principles, yet, where it was neceſſary, he 
could take notice of the ſmalleſt and ſeemingly moſt trifling cir. 
cumitances, and enter into the minuteſt details with uncommon 
penetration and exactneſs. 
His learning was very extenſive, and on thoſe points which he 
ſtudied with attention, profound. He was well acquainted with 
the Greek and Latin languages; had in the younger part of his 
life read with taſte the beſt authors in each; and of the latter more 
eſpecially had imbibed ſo ſtrong a tincture, that when he was near 
ſeventy, after a diſuſe of —.— years, he compoſed the Latin 
Speech, printed at the end of his Charges, the ſtyle of which is 
nervous, manly, and correct.— He alſo poſſeſſed a large ſhare of 
critical penetration, and ſcarcely ever read any book of note with. 
out making remarks upon it. Some of theſe ſtill remain amongſt 
his Manuſcripts : ſome he communicated at different times to the 
editors or tranſlators of ſeveral claſſick authors. But his chief 
labours of this kind were beſtowed on the Holy Scriptures, for 
which he came well prepared by his knowledge of the original 
languages in which they were written. In Hebrew literature more 
eſpecially, his ſkill was ſo well known and acknowledged, that few 
works of eminence in that branch of learning were publiſhed, 
without being firſt ſubmitted to his examination. The greatel 
part of his leifure hours was employed in ſtudying the original 
text of the Sacred Writings ; in comparing it with all the ancient 
verſions ; in collecting the remarks made upon it by the molt in- 
genious and learned authors, ancient and modern, Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian ; in applying to the ſame purpoſe every thing he acci- 
dentally met with in the courſe of his reading, that had any ten- 
dency to explain and illuſtrate it ; and ſuperadding to the whole, 
his own obſervations and conjectures, ſome of which have been 
ſince confirmed by the beſt Manuſcripts (7). But his attention 
was not ſolely confined to the Scriptures. He had carefully ſtudied 
ſome of the beſt Chriſtian writers of the primitive ages, and was 
a great maſter of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, He conſtantly read likewiſe 
the beſt modern publications in moſt parts of uſeful learning, but 
more eſpecially thoſe which related to his own profeſſion, or were 
in ariy degree connected with it, and was one of the firſt to give 3 
ſatisfactory account of them; to commend them, if they d erved 


it, to point out and obviate their errors, if they nn 
Whic 


(r) The reſult of theſe labouts LeAures and Sermons ; but more 


appears, in ſome degree, in the ſhort 1 in the interleaved Br 


les, and the Theological d iſſerui- 


and maſterly explications of Scrip- 
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which he thought material. At the ſame time, he would take in- 
credible pains in reviſing, correcting, and improving the works of 
others. This he did, in — inſtances; and the judgment 
which he diſcovered, upon theſe occaſions, was equal to his zeal. 

It may ſeem ſurprifing, that in a life ſo active, fo full of em- 
ployment, and avocation from ſtudy, the Archbiſhop could find lei- 
{ure to read ſo much, and to leave behind him ſo many writings ; 
{ome of them learned and critical; all of them full of good ſenſe 
and uſeful knowledge. The fact is, that in him were united two 
things which very rarely meet together, but, when they do, can 
produce wonders, ſtrong parts, and unwearied induſtry, He roſe 
at fix the whole year round, and had often ſpent a buſy day, before 
o:hers began to enjoy it. His whole time was marked out and ap- 
propriated in the moſt regular manner to particular employments, 
and he never ſuffered even thoſe broken portions of it, which are 
ſeldom much regarded, to be idly thrown away. 'The ſtrength of 
his conſtitution kept pace with the activity of his mind, and en- 
abled him to go on inceſſantly from one buſineis to another with 
almoſt unremitted application. 

It was not becauſe the Archbiſhop had leſs reliſh for eaſe, or leſs 
diſlike to fatigue than other men, that his diligence and perſeve- 
rance ſo far exceeded theirs ; but becauſe he thought himſelf bound 
to labour for the good of mankind, and that all indolence and 
ſelf indulgence, which interfered with this, was in tome degree 
criminal, Even the pleaſures of polite literature, which were 
highly grateful to him, he thought himſelf obliged to relinquiſh 
for the peculiar ſtudies of his profeſſion, and theſe again for the 
pratical duties of religion, and the daily offices of common lite. 
On this principle, he made it a point to be at all times acceſſible. 
Even in that early part of the day, which was more peculiarly 
dedicated to retirement and ſtudy, if any one came to him on the 
ſmalleſt pretence of buſineſs, he would chearfully ſacrifice thoſe 
precious moments to duty, to civility, to the ſlighteſt propriety, 
which he would on no account have given up to relaxation or le- 
pole. 

This indeed was only one inſtance, amongſt many, of the great 
command his Grace had obtained over his moſt favourite inclina- 
tions, and the facility with which he controuled his ſtrongeſt paſſi- 
ons, His temper was naturally quick and impatient ; but by 
keeping a watchful eye over the movements of his own mind, and 
preſcribing to himſelf certain excellent rules and precautions, to 
which he inviolably adhered, he ſo totally ſubdued this dangerous 
propenſity, that few who knew him had any fuſpicion of his being 
ſubject to it. In this indeed, as in other inſtances, appeared the 
eicacy of that religious principle which was the ſupreme guide 


and director of his actions and deſigns, For that fervent yer ra- 


tional piety, which glowed in his writings, and animated his devo- 
dons, was not, as is ſometimes the caſe, aſſumed occaſionally, and 
laid 
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Jaid aſide when the eye of the world was not upon him, but it was 


ber produttions were collected and 
put liſhed, in two volumes 12mo, 


ky 


the ſame in private as in publick, to thoſe who obſerved him at a E 

diſtance, and thoſe who lived and converſed intimately with him en 

who had opportunities of ſeeing him at all hours, and under all in 

circumſtances, in his retired and ſerious, as well as his freeſt and al 

moſt chearful moments.—The intereſts of religion he evidently ſer 

had at heart; and accordingly he was both anxious to promote tio 

them, upon all occaſions, and extremely careful not to do or ſay for 

any thing that might hurt them in the eſtimation of mankind. tal 

This it was which kept up that uniform decency and propriety ſo nio 

remarkable in his whole deportment, which preſerved him from dee 

every unbecoming levity of behaviour and converſation, and added ſpe 

weight and dignity to his character. pat 

The unaltered kindneſs which Dr. Secker ſhewed to the two ſom 

Ladies ( that lived with him from the time of his marriage to tect 

that of his death, (that 1s, for upwarcs of two-and-forty years,) 1 

was a remarkable inſtance of ſteady friendſhip, and ſhewed that his malt 

ſoul was no leſs formed for that union of virtuous minds, than for in h 

every other generous affection. And indeed his diſpoſition was char 

generous in the higheſt degree, Even when his income was but the | 

| moderate, he lived hoſpitably, and gave liberally. As his revenues in il 

4 increaſed, his beneficence roſe in proportion, inſomuch that, aſter ward 

il nis promotion to the See of Canterbury, his charitable donations his b 

j were coniiderably more than two thouſand pounds a year.—-In the 5 

gorernment of his family, at the ſame time, there was an air of 0 

4 eaſe and generolity, without any affectation of magnificence or obedi 

Rk ſhow. His houie was hoſpitable, and his table plentifal, yet plain 1 

| and fimple. He withed to have every thing ſuitable to his rank, un 

a but would conſent to nothing beyond it. He thought it right in where 

1 one of his ſtation and profeſſion to diſcountenance, as far as be in a cl 

f could, all luxurious elegancies. He would therefore never give into tully e 

4 ſeveral faſhionable accommodations, nor admit extraordinary des again! 

f licacies to his table, nor even accept them when offered to him, His 

| He « Mai 

0 Chapl; 
'F The younger of theſe two La- under the title of © Eſſays on va 
1 dies, Mrs. CaTHERINE TAL- *© rious Subjects.“ Both theſe pub- 

\l BOX, (who, to the fineſt imagina- lications diſplay, in a moſt pleaſing (t) T 

| tion, and the moſt elegant accom- manner, the ingenuity, ſenſibility, pride. 

| pliſnments of her ſex, added the and piety of the amiable Author, Grace's 

þ gentleſt manners, and a diſpoſition and ſhew how properly and wiſely and Dr. 

thoroughly brnevolent and devout,) ſhe employed her time and her * differe; 

did not long ſurvive the Archbiſhop. thoughts.— They have lately been * bodily 

" She died i January, 2770, in the reprinted, in one volume, under " When h 

1 30th year of her age. Soon after the title of“ The Works of © Mr. times f 

4þ ber deceaſe, the publick was preſcnt- Catherine Talbot.“ or depr 

1 ed with a {mall but valuable Perfor- In the Annual Regiſter, for the " mornin; 

mance, entitled, Reflettions on year 1770, there is preſerved an in- dental 1 

* the Seven-Days of the Week;” genious Letter from this Lady to courſe c 

and in the year 1772, ſome more of . Child. — Life of Aich n2timm 

o this 


biſhop Secker &c. P. 9g. Mouth 
Review. Vol. XLVI. P. 389. 
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He received his company with politeneſs and good humour, and 


entertained them, when he was iu health and ſpirits, with lively and 
improving converſation, Yet it mult be owned, that he was not 
always equally affable and obliging. There was ſometimes a re- 
ſerve and coldneſs in his manner that threw a damp on converſa- 
tion, and prevented ſtrangers from being perfectly at their eaſe be- 
fore him (z).—lt was remarkable that he choſe always rather to 
talk of things than perſons ; was very ſparing in giving his opi- 
nion of characters, very candid when he did. Of his own good 
deeds or great attainments he never ſpoke, nor loved to hear others 
ſpeak, Compliments were very irkſome to him. They viſibly 
put him out of humour, and gave him actual pain; and he would 
ſometimes expreſs his diſlike of them in ſuch plain terms as ef- 
fectually prevented a repetition of them from the ſame perſon. 

To his domeſticks the Archbiſhop was a gentle and indulgent 
maſter. Many of them he ſuffered to continue with their families 
in his houſe after they were married. None of them were diſ- 
charged on account of ſickneſs or infirmity, but were aſſiſted with 
the beſt advice that could be had. "Thoſe who had attended him 
in illneſs, or ſerved him long and faithfully, he never failed to fe- 
ward with an unſparing hand. Towards his other dependants, 
his behaviour was even and friendly ; and his relations continually 
experienced his affectionate concern for their welfare. 

Not long after the deceaſe of the Archbiſhop, his executors, in 
obedience to an order left under his Grace's own hand, publiſhed 
A Letter to the Right Honourable Horatio Walpole, Eſq; 
„ written Jan. 9, 1750-1, concerning Biſhops in America; 
wherein the ſcheme for eſtabliſhing Biſhops in that country is ſet 
in aclear point of view, the Writer's own ſentiments upon it are 
fully explained, and an anſwer is given to the principal objections 
againſt ſuch a propoſal C19. 

His grace left his © Lectures on the Catechiſm,” and his 
« Manuſcript Sermons,” to be reviſed and publiſh:d by his two 
Chaplains, Dr, Stinton and Dr. Porteus ; who accordingly pre- 


ſented 


(t) This was by ſome imputed to * entertained of his learning and 


pride. But in _—_ ſay his 
Grace's Biographers, | Dr. Porteus 
and Dr, Stiuton, | it aroſe from very 
different cauſes : ſometimes from 
* bodily pain, which he often felt 
* when he did not own it; ſome- 
times from his ſpirits being waſted 
* or depreſſed by the fatigues of the 
morning; ſometimes from acci- 
dental uneaſineſſes arifing in the 
courſe of buſineſs, which he could 
15: 1mmediately ſhake off his mind. 
Io this ſhould be added, that the 
' £2taral loftineſs of his figure, and 
tac opinion generally and juſtly 


£ 
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£ 


* ſtrifineſs of life, were of them- 
* ſelves apt to produce a kind of 
* awe andconltraint in his company, 
* when he was far from wiſhing to 
* inſpire 1t.'—Life of Archbiſhop 
Secker, P. 93. 

(u) Soon after it's appearance, 
this Epiſtle was attacked with great 
ſpirit and ability, in © A critical 
* Commentary on Archbiſhop Seck- 
er's Letter te the Right Honour- 
able Horatio Walpole, concern- 
ing Biſhops in America,” ſup- 
poſed to have been written by the 
Author of the CoxrzssioxNAL, 
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ſented the publick with the former in Two Volumes, Octavo (v, 
and the latter in Seven. In the Lectures,“ every part of Chriſ. 
tian faith and duty comprehended in the Catechiſm of our Church 
is explained in an eaſy and familiar manner; and the“ Sermong” 
are deſervedly held in very high eſteem. The pou part of 
them are practical Diſcourſes ; and the ſubjects of theſe are well 
choſen, and treated in ſuch a manner as ſhews the Author to have 
been a perſon of juſt diſcernment, ſound judgment, and good 
learning (w). His Grace's Chaplains publiſhed likewiſe a corre& 
Edition, in One Volume, Octavo, of his“ Eight Charges deli. 
«« yered tothe Clergy of the Dioceſes of Oxford and Canterbury: 
« To which are added, Inſtructions to Candidates for Orders; 


« and a Latin Speech, intended to have been made at the Open. — 
« ing of the Convocation, in 1761.” —Theſe Charges, which are in 
written in a plain, eaſy, and natural manner, contain many ju. * 
dicious and pertinent directions to the Clergy, conſidered as Mi- Neg 
niſters of the Goſpel in general, and of their reſpective pariſhes dul 
in particular; and are highly worthy of the ſerious and attentive ſelf 
ruſal of all who are engaged in, or deſigned for, the Clerical 2 
Profeſlon.— The « Nine Sermons,” on the War and Rebellion, AR 
publiſhed in the year 1758, by the Author himſelf, when he was his: 
Biſhop of Oxford, which were out of print, and much ſought wha 
after, bave been alſo reprinted by the bookſellers, with the addi- ana 
tion of the © Anſwer to Dr. Mayhew,“ and the Letter to Mr, Bret 
& Horace Walpole;” which Volume, together with the“ Four: v 
© teen Occaſional Sermons,” printed by his Grace in 1766, and with 
the publications enumerated above, complete the Works of Arch. the 1 
biſhop Secker, in Twelve Volumes Octavo. Mis 
hey have fince been re- * gation ſtill fancy himſelf the per- ve. 
Ld — Volume, of a ſmal- * addreſſed, 1 alſo the jeading And 
— lize- * charatteriſhic of his Style e and al- Lord 
{w) Monthly Review. Vol. though this was aided and inforced treati 
XLIII. P. 193. * by the art of the Speaker, yet it's from 
* No writer ever united ſo much * effect doth not depend on any ſuch ment 
learning, argument, and good lenſe accident, —as little indeed, as on cords; 
«* with the familiar and popular man- the ornamentsof expreſſion, which 
ner of preaching, as Archbiſhop - he rather avoided.'—See A Dit the C: 
* Secker. And to this uncommon fertation on the Compoſition of Ser as he 
excellence was added another fe- mons, prefixed to Sermons on eve: rents, 
© licity ſtill more peculiar. For ral Occaſions, preached before the ger 
* that earneſt and perſuaſive plain- Univerſity of Cn, with: 
* neſs in his Delivery, which made Mainwaring, B. D. MDCC ; Jag; oY 
very hearer in a crouded congre- egitin 
ed to 
others 
KR — 
made: 
* Vol. 
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ICHARD SAVAGE, the unfortunate ſon of the moſt un- 


* natural of mothers, Anne, Counteſs of Macclesfield, was 
83 born in January, 1697-8. Some time before his birth, his mo- 
. ther, who lived upon very uneaſy terms with her huſband, think- 
are ing a publick confeſſion of adultery the moſt expeditious method 
Ju- of obtaining her liberty, declared, that the child, with which ſhe 
Mi- was then great, was begotten by the Earl Rivers; wherev her 
hes huſband, being thus made no leſs defirous of a ſeparation than her- 
ave ſelf, applied to the Parliament for an Act, by which his marriage 
ical might be diſſolved, and the child of his wife illegitimated. This 
ion, Act he obtained, and on the third of March, was ſeparated from 
was his wife, whoſe fortune, which was very large, was repaid her, and 
wht who having, as well as her huſband, the liberty of makin 
ddi- another choice, was in a ſhort time married to one Colonel 
Mr. Brett Ca). 

our- While the Earl of Macclesfield was proſecuting this affair, his 
and wife was delivered of a ſon, whom Lord Rivers, acquieſcing in 
ch. the voluntary declaration of the Counteſs, appeared to conſider as | 


his own, for he was his Godfather, and gave him his own 

name, which was by his direction inſerted in the regiſter of St. | 
k fer Andrew's Pariſh in Holbourn. Unfortunately, however, his it 
ading Lordſhip left him to the care of his mother, who, inſtead of | 


— treating him with that tenderneſs which might have been * 
et it's from the natural affection of a parent, diſcovered, from the mo- 10 
y ſuch ment of his birth, a reſolution of diſowning him ; which ſhe ac- 1 
arr cordingly executed, in a very ſhort time, by committing him to 4 
WT the care of a poor woman, who was directed to educate him 
of Ser as her own, and enjoined never to inform him of his true pa- 
n leve- rents. ö 
re the Such was the beginning of the life of Richard Savage, Born 
oy with a legal claim to honour and riches, he was in two months il- 


legitimated by the Parliament, diſowned by his mother, and doom- 
ed to poverty and obſcurity.-His mother could not indeed inſect 
others with the ſame cruelty. As it was impoſſible to avoid the 
inquiries which the curioſity or tenderneſs of her relations 
made after her child, the was obliged to give ſome account of 


Val. X. 5, 3 © the 
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the meaſures that ſhe had taken ; and her mother, the Lady Maſon, 
whether in approbation of her deſign, or to prevent more ccimi- 
nal contrivances, engaged to tranſact with his nurſe, pay her for 


her care, and ſuperintend his education. 0 
In this charitable office her Ladyſhip was aſſiſted by the child's 
Godmother, Mrs. Lloyd, who always looked upon him with that J 
tenderneſs which the barbarity of his mother made peculiarly ne. 1 
ceſſary: But her death, which happened in his tenth year, was P 
another of the misfortunes of his childhood; for though ſhe . 
kindly endeavoured to alleviate his loſs by a legacy of three hun- 
dred pounds, yet as he had no one to proſecute his claim, or to 0 
ſhelter h:m from oppreſſion, her will was cluded by the executors, th 
and no part of the money was ever paid. —He was, however, not hi 
yet wholly abandoned. The Lady Maſon ſtill continued her care, h 
and directed him to be placed at a ſmall grammar-ſchool near = 
St. Alben's, where he was called by the name of his nurſe, with. for 
out the leaſt intimation that he had a claim to any other. Here che 
be was initiated in literature, and paſſed through ſeveral of the * 
elaſſes; and as he always ſpoke with reſpect of his matter, it is ”" 
probable that the mean rank in which he then appeared, did not 04 
binder his genius from being diſtinguiſbed, or his induftry from lett 
being rewarded. his 
Whilſt he was at this ſchool, his father, the Earl Rivers, was relc 
ſeized with a diſtemper, which in a ſhort time put an end to his life, was 
His Lordſhip had frequently inquired after his fon, and had al- her 
ways been amuſed with fallacious and evaſive anſwers ; but being and 
now, in his own opinion, on his death bed, he thought it his duty = 
to provide for him among his other natural children, and therefore Firs 
demanded a poſitive account of bim, with an importunity not to * 
be diverted or denied. His mother, who could no longer refuſe = 
an anſwer, determined at leaſt to give ſuch an ane as ſhould cut * 
him off for ever from that happineſs which competence affords, wry | 
and therefore declared that he was dead ; whereupon, the Earl, — 
who little imagined that there could exiſt in human form a mother 4 
who would ruin her ſon without enriching herſelf, beſtowed upon * 
ſome other perſon fix thouſand pounds which he had in his will ' þ al 
bequeathed to Savage. e. 


The ſame unnatural cruelty which incited his mother to inter- 
cept the proviſion that had been intended for him, prompted her by the 


in a ſhort time to another project worthy of ſuch a diſpoſition. F 
She endeavoured to rid herſelf from the danger of being at any — "} 
time made known to him, by ſending him fecretly to the Ameri- | — 
can plantations, This ſhocking deſign, however, to expoſe her The fl 
ſon, without provocation, to ſlavery and want, did not take effec, |: rg - 
The means by which ſhe was prevented from executing her in- — 0 
tentions are not known ; but whatever they were, ſhe determined, f wy 
that, if he was not to be baniſhed into another country, he ſhould he 


at lcaſt be buried in obſcurity, in his own ;z and that his — in 
: ile, 


I 
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\ife, if not the place of his reſidence, ſhould keep him for ever at 
a diſtance from her. For this purpoſe ſhe ordered hiin to be pla- 
ced with a ſhoemaker in Holbourn, that after the uſual time of 
trial, he might become his apprentice. It is ſuppoſed that this 
project was for ſome time ſucceſsful, and that Savage was employ- 
ed at the awl longer than he was willing to confeſs ; nor was it, 
perhaps, _y great advantage to him, that an unexpected diſcovery 
determined him to quit his occupation. 

About this time, his nurſe, who bad always treated him as her 
own child, died; and it being natural for him to take care of 
thoſe effects which, by her death, were, as he imagined, become 
his own, he went to her houſe, opened her boxes, and examined 
herpapers, amongſt which he found ſome letters written to her by 
Lady Maſon, which informed him of his birth, and the reaſons 
for which it was concealed, He was now no longer ſatisſed with 
the employment which had been allotted him, but thought he had 
a right to ſhare the affluence of his mother ; and therefore, with- 
out ſcruple, applied to her as her ſon, and made uſe of every art 
to awaken her tenderneſs, and attract her regard. But neither his 
letters, nor the interpoſition of thoſe friends which his merit or 
his diſtreſs procured him, made any impreſſion upon her: She till 
reſolved to neglect, though ſhe could no langer diſowu him. It 
was to no purpoſe that he frequently ſolicited her to admit him to 
her preſence ; ſhe avoided him with the moſt vigilant precaution, 
and ordered him to be excluded from her houſe, by whomſoever be 
might be introduced, and what reaſon ſoever he might give for 
entering it. Mr. Savage was at the ſame time ſo touched with the 
diſcovery of his real mother, that it was his frequent practice to 
walk in the dark evenings for ſeveral hours before her door, in 
hopes of ſeeing her as ſhe might come by accident to the window, 
or croſs her apartment with a candle in her hand. But all his 
aſſiduity was without effect; for he could neither ſoften her heaxt, 
nor procure any aſſiſtance from her; and he was reduced to the 
utmoſt miſeries of want, while he was endeavouring to awaken 
the affection of a mother: He was therefore ohliged to ſeek ſome 
other means of ſupport, and having np profeſſion, he became, by 
neceſſity, an Author, | 

At this time the attention of the literary world was engroſſed 
by the Bangorias Controverſy; for which reaſon, Mr. Savage 
made choice of this ſubje& fax his firſt — and without any 
other knowledge of the queſtion than what he had caſually col - 
lefted from converſation, he publiſhed a Poem againſt the Biſhop, 
The ſucceſs or merit of e is not known; but, in a 
little time, the Author himſelf was fo aſhamed of it, that he en - 
er ſuppreſs it, by deſtroying all the copies he could 
collect. 

He then attempted a more lucrative kind of writing, and, in 

2 C2 his 
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his eighteenth year, offered to the ſtage a Comedy borrowed from 
a Spaniſh plot, which was refuſed by the players, and was there. 
fore given by him to Mr. Bullock, who, having more intereſt, 
made ſome alterations, and brought it upon the Stage, under the 
Title of Woman's a Riddle,“ but allowed the unhappy Author 
no part of the profit C09. 

Not diſcouraged, however, at this repulſe, he wrote, two years 
afterwards, ** — in a Veil,“ another Comedy, borrowed like- 


vwiſe from the Spaniſh, but which did not meet with much better 


ſucceſs than the former; for though it was received and acted, yet 
it appeared ſo late in the year, that the Author obtained no other 


advantage from it than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, 


and Mr. Wilks, the celebrated Comedian, by whom he was pitied, 
careſſed, and relieved.—The former having declared in his favour 
with all that ardour of benevolence which conſtituted his charaQter, 
promoted his intereſt with the utmoſt zeal, related his misfortunes, 
applauded his merit, and took all opportunities of recommending 
him. Nor did the kindneſs of Sir Richard Steele end in common 
favours. He propoſed to have eſtabliſhed him in ſome ſettled 
ſcheme of life, and to have contracted a kind of alliance with 
him, by marrying him to a natural daughter, on whom he intended 
to beſtow a — pounds, But the good-natured Knight con- 


ducted his own affairs with ſo little prudence and economp, that his 


enerous intentions were not always executed; and as he was un- 

ble to raiſe the ſum which he had offered, the marriage was de- 
layed. In the mean time he was informed by ſome officious per- 
ſon, that Mr. Savage had ridiculed him ; by which he was ſo much 
exaſperated, that he withdrew the allowance he had paid him, 
and never afterwards admitted him to his houſe. 

Our Author was now again abandoned to fortune, without any 
other friend than Mr. Wilks, who, being one of thoſe humane, 
generous men, to whom calamity feldom complains without relief, 
took him under his protection, and not only aſſiſted him in any 
caſual diſtreſſes, but continued an equal and ſteady kindneſs to the 
time of his death {c). He even found means to ſoften the heart 
of Mr, Savage's mother, ſo far as to obtain from her the ſum of 


| fifty 


b) Johnſon's Life of Savage. Article, in The Companion to the 
his Play was printed firſt in 8vo, Playhouſe. Vol. II. 
and afterwards in 12mo, the fifth edi» (c/ The excellent Writer of the 
tion,-—It has been ſaid, that Mr. Life of Mr. Savage, having remark- 
Savage was not the Author of this ed, that it is a pls to - mankind 
Come dy; but that it was the work * when any good action is forgot 
of Mrs. Price, Lady of Baron Price, ten,“ relates the following inſtance 
one of the Judges of the Court of of Mr. Wilkes generoſity; the 
Exchequer, who, being a perfect conſequences of which are very tt 
miſtieſs of the language, tranſlated markable :“ Mr, Smith, a geatle- 
it, for her amuſement, from aSpaniſh man educated at Dublin, being 
Comedy, and gave a copy of it to * hindered by an impediment in bu 


Mr, Savage, — See our Author's pronunciation from engaging '* 
* ; order 
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#fry pounds, with a promiſe of one hundred and fifty more for this 
her out-caſt offspring; but the promiſe was not fulfilled. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the triendſhip of Mr. Wilks, 
he became an aſſid uous frequenter of the theatres, and in a ſhort time 
the amuſements of the ſtage took ſuch poſſeſſion of his mind that 
he never was abſent from a play in ſeveral years. This conſtant 
attendance naturally procured him the acquaintance of the play- 
ers, and among others of Mrs. Oldfield, who was ſo much pleaſed 
with his converſation, and touched with his misfortunes, that ſhe 
allowed him a ſettled penſion of fifty pounds a year, which was, 
during her life, regularly paid (4). 

Sometimes likewiſe, 4 the kindneſs of Mr. Wilks, he had the 
advantage of a Benefit, on which occaſions he more than once re- 
ceived uncommon marks of regard and compaſſion ; and, in par- 
ticular, he was told by the Duke of Dorſet, that it was juſt to 
conſider him as an injured Nobleman, and that in his opinion the 
Nobility ought to think themſelves obliged, without ſolicitation, 
to take every opportunity of ſupporting him by their countenance 
and patronage. But he had generally the mortincation to hear, 
that the whole intereſt of his mother was employed to fruſtrate 
his * and that ſhe never left any expedient untried, by 
-1 he might be cut off from the poflibility of ſupporting 
lifes 

The proſpect of improving his fortune, by enlarging his ac- 
quaintance, neceſſarily leading Mr. Savage to places of expence, 
and the ſupply which the kindneſs of his friends afforded him be- 
ing inadequate to his demands, he was obliged to have recourſe 


once 


* orders, for which his friends de- when Dr. Boerhaave was delired 
—＋ bim, * * own 4 * by the Cone to recommend 
and came to London in queſt of proper perſons to introd 
* employment, but found his ſoli- Ru 1a, the practice and udy of 
* citations fruitleſs, and his neceſſi- * Phyſic, Dr. Smith was one of 
* ties every 1 preſſing. In * thoſe whom he ſe lected. He had 
i this diſtreſs. he wrote a Tragedy, a conſiderable penſion ſettled on 
* and offered it to the Players, by him at bis arrival, and was after- 
whom it was rejected. Thus ; wards one of the chief Phyſicians 
Fr 
a He o aV2gec. 
; 41 _ * * — d) That this act of generoſity,” 
„%% ey he Se gp ny beer goks 
2 of ſome reward, and there- tions of Mrs. Oldfield may not be 
| 3 him © 1 _ ; ſullied by her general par won; ty 
bar our he improved with ſo muc is proper to mention what Mr. 
| n that the houſe afforded * Savage often declared in the ſtron- 
| = 5 conſiderable ſum, with k geſt terms, that he never ſaw her 
' henſelf 10 the ſtudy of Phyſics * bebiad the tech. Life of $a 
| uc, ind the ſcencs. — Lite — 
and proſecuted his deſign 84 ſo vage. 9 
auch diligence and ſucceſs, that 
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once more to Dramatick Poetry; and having been unſucceſoſul in 
Comedy, he reſolved now to try whether he ſhould not be more 
fortunate in exhibiting a Tragedy. The ſtory which he choſe for 
his ſubject was that of Sir Thomas Overbury ; and the Tragedy, 
if the circumſtances in which he wrote it be conſidered, will aford 
at once an uncommon proof of ſtrength of genius, and ſerenity 
of mind. During a conſiderable part of the time, in which he 
was employed upon this performance, he was without lodging, 
and often without food; nor had he any other conveniencies for 
ſtudy than the fields and the ftreets allowed him : There he uſed 
to walk and form his ſpeeches, and afterwards ſep into a ſhop, beg 
for a few moments the uſe of the pen and ink, and write down 
— he had compoſed upon paper which he had picked up by 
accident, 

When, under theſe difcoura ts, the Tragedy was finiſhed, 
there yet remained the difficulty of introducing it on the ſtage; 
and as he had little intereſt or reputation, be was obliged to ſubmit 
himſelf wholly to the players, and to admit, with whatever re. 
luctance, the emendations of Mr. Cibber, which he always con. 
fidered as the diſgrace of his Performance. He had indeed in the 
celebrated Mr. Aaron Hill, another critick of a very different cla, 
This gentleman was an Author of an eſtabliſhed Qer, and as 
Mr. Savage had been diſtinguiſhed by him with very particular 
kindneſs, it was natural to apply for his aſſiſtance upon this occa. 
fon, and accordingly he ſent the Tragedy to him with a thort 
Copy of Verſes, in which he defired his correftion, Mr, Hill 
readily complied with his requeſt ; but being remarkable for ſingu- 
larity of ſentiment, and bold experiments in language, our Poet 
did not think his play much improved by his innovation, and he 
had even the courage to reject ſeveral paſſages which be could not 
approve ; and, what is ſtill more laudable, Mr, Hill was fo far 
from reſenting the neglect of his alterations, that he wrote the 
Prologue 2 in which he touches on the circumſtance; 
of the Author with great tenderneſs, 

After all, Mr. Savage was only able to _ his Play upon the 
ſtage, in the ſummer, when the chief actors had retired, and tle 
reſt were in poſſeſſion of the houſe for their own advantage, 
Amongſt theſe he himſelf was admitted to play the part of vu 
Thomas Owerbary, by which he gained no great reputation, tie 
Theatre being a province for which nature had not deſigned him: 
Neither his voice, look, nor geſture, were ſuch as are expected a 
the ſtage ; and he was afterwards ſo much aſhamed of having 
been reduced to appear as a Player, that he always blotted out lu 
name from the lift, when a copy of his Tragedy was to be ſhom 
to his friends, 

In the publication of his Performance, he was more ſucceſsful; 
for the rays of genius that * through all the miſts whis 
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poverty had been able to ſpread over it, procured him the notice 
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and regard of many eminent perſons ; ſo that the whole profits of 
the play, from the acting, printing, and the dedication, amounted 
o an hundred pounds. 

The generofity of Mr. Hill did not end here; for, when Mr. 
Savage's neceſſities returned, he encouraged a ſubſcription to a 
„ Miſcellany of Poems,” by publiſhing his ſtory in the Plain 


10 Dealer Ce, with ſome affecting lines on the treatment he had re- 
5 ceived from his mother. The ſubſcriptions of thoſe whom theſe 
12 papers ſhould influence to patronize merit in diſtreſs, without 
8 any other ſolicitation, were directed to be leſt at Button's Coffee. 


ſed Houſe ; and Mr Savage going thither, a few days after, without 
dep expecting any effect from his propoſal, found, to his ſurpriſe, ſe- 
renty guineas, which had been ſent him, in conſequence of the 


by compaſſion excited by Mr, Hill's patherick repreſentation, 


Our Author was now advancin 


gin reputation, and though fre. 


ed, quently involved in very diſtreſsful circumſtances, appeared how- 


des ever to be gu 
t 


were broug 


145 {e) The Plain Dealer was a peri- 
d a odical Paper, written by Mr. Hill, 
ular and another gentleman. —Mr. Hill 
ec2- ¶ not only promoted the ſubſcription 
hon WY to the Miſcellany, but furniſhed 
Hil likewiſe the greateſt part of the 
poems of which it was compoſed. 
ngv- ({) The particulars of this me- 
det Wi hancholy event are related by the 
d he Writer of Mr. Savage's Life, to this 
ef-&:—In November, 17525, Mr. 
Savage, who then lodged at Rich- 
— ſor the ſake of purſuing his 
e tue ladies with leſs interruption, came 
ances e town, in order to diſcharge ano- 
ther lodging which he had in Weſt- 
n the minſter; and accidentally meeting 
h wo gentlemen of his acquaintance, 
d te BW, boſe names were Merchant and 
atage, Tregory, he went with them to a 
ui! WC ofcc-bouſe, where they fat drink- 
ng till it was late. Mr. Savage 
ould willingly have gone to bed 
n the fame houſe, but there was 
ot room for the whole — 
ind therefore they agreed to ramble 
out the ſtreets, and drvert them- 


elves with ſuch amuſements as 

| * offer, till gore In — 

alk happeniug unluckily to diſco- 
efsful er light in a Coffce-houle, near 
whid taring-Croſs, they went in, and 


lerchant, with ſome rudeneſs, de- 
9 


= 


ning upon mankind, when both his fame and his life 
into imminent danger by a midnight broil, in which 


*. be unfortunately gave a gentleman his death-wound (FJ. _ 
n 


manded a room. He was told that 
the company in the next parlour 
were about to leave it, being then 
ying their reckoning ; but, not 
ished with this anſwer, he ruſhed 
into the room, and was followed by 
his companions. He then petulant» 
ly placed himſelf between the com- 
y and the fire, and ſoon after 
icked down the table. This pro- 
duced 2 quarrel ; {words were drawn 
on both tides, and one Mr. Sinclair 
was mortally wounded. Upon his 
death, which happened the next 
day, Mr. Savage and his compani- 
ons, who had been taken into cuſto» 
of were removed to Newgate. 
hen the day of trial came, the 
Court was crowded in a very un- 
uſual manner. The witneſſes againſt 
Mr. Savage and his friends were, the 
Woman who keptthe houſe, which 
was a houſe of ill fame, and her 
maid, the men who were in the 
room with Mr. Sinclair, and a vo- 
man of the town who had been 
drinking with them. They ſwore, 
in general, that Merchant gave the 
provocation, which Savage and Gre- 


gory drew their {words to juſtify; 


that Savage drew firſt, and that 

tabbed Sinclair when he was not in 

a poſture of defence, or while Gre- 
gory 


* 
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taken into cuſtody, with two other gentlemen, his companicn,, 


they were all tried for the offence, and Mr. Savage, and one «f 


the other two, were capitally convicted of murder, 
Having received ſentence of death, they were reconducted t 
Newgate, where they were heavily ironed, and remained without 


gory commanded his {word ; that 
after he had given the thruf}, he 
turned pale, and would have retired, 
but that the maid clung round him, 
and one of the company endeavour- 
ed to detain him, from whom he 
broke, by cutting the maid on the 
head, but was afterwards taken in a 
back-court. There was ſome dif- 
ference in their depoſitions, which, 
though very far from amounting to 
inconſiſtency, was ſufficient to ſhew, 
that the hurry of the quarrel was 
fuch, that it was not eaſy to diſcover 
the truth with relation to particular 
circumſtances, and that therefore 
ſome deductions were to be made 
from the credibility of the teſtimo- 
nies. 
Sinclair had ſaid ſeveral times be- 
fore his death, that he received his 
wound from Savage; nor did Savage 
at his trial deny the fact, but 
endeavoured partly to extenuate 
it, by urging the ſuddenneſs of 
the whole aQtion, and the im- 
poſſibility of any ill deſign, or pre- 
meditated malice, and partly to juſ- 
tify it by the neceſhty of ſelf-defence, 
and the hazard of his own hife, if he 
had loſt that opportunity of giving 
the thruſt, —With regard to the vi- 
olence with which he endeavoured 
to make hiseſcape, he declared, that 
it was not his deſign to fly from juſ- 
tice, or decline a trial, but to avoid 
the expences and ſeverities of a pri- 
ſon, and that he intended to have 
appeared at the bar, without com- 
pulſion. 

This defence, which took up more 
than an hour, was heard by the mul- 
titude that thronged the Court, with 
the moſt attentive and reſpettful ſi- 
lence ; and thoſe who before pitied 
bis misfortunes, now reſpedted his 
abilitics. The witneſſes that ap- 
— againſt him were proved to 

perſons of characters which did 
not entitle them to much credit; 
and the character of Savage was, by 


S 


any 


ſeveral perſons of diſlinQion, 2. 
ſerted to be that of a modeſt inoſ. 
fenſive man, not inclined to broils, 
or inſolence, and who had, to tha 
time, been only known for his mil, 
—_— nd his wit. N 

udge e was then u the 
bench, and when he — the 
evidence, Mr. Savage hearing his 
defence miſrepreſented, and the ]u- 
ry who were to decide his fate incited 
againſt him by invidious and exa(- 
perating remarks, reſolutely aſſert 
ed that his cauſe was not candidly 
explained, and began to recapitulate 
what he had before ſaid; but the 
Judge having ordered him to he 
filent, and repeated his orders with- 
out effect, commanded that he 
ſhould be taken from the bar by 
force. 

The Jury then heard the opinion 
of the Judge, that good charafter 
were of no weight . — poſitive 
evidence, and that although when 
two men attackeach other,the death 
of either is only man- laughter, yet 
whete one is the aggreſſor, (as in the 
caſe before them,) and in purſuance 
of his firſt attack, kills the other, 
the law ſuppoſes the action, how- 
ever ſudden, to be malicious. They 
then deliberated upon their verdid, 
and determined that Mr. Savage 
and Mr, Gregory were guilty d 
murder, and Mr. Merchant, who 


had no ſword, only of manſlaugt- 


cr. 

Thus ended this memorable tin, 
which laſted eight hours, Mr. dr 
vage and Mr. Gregory were cot 
ducted back to priſon, where they 
were cloſcly confined, and loaded 
with irons of fifty pounds Wweigit 
Four days afterwards, they ver 
brought up to the Court, to recen 
ſentence; on which occaſion M. 
Savage addreſſed himſelf to ts 
Judge, in a ſhort ſpeech, which dt 
him great honour, —Joluſon's Lik 
of Savage. 
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any hopes of life but from the mercy of the Crown, which was 
very earneſtly ſolicited by Mr. Savage's friends, and which, 
firange and incredible as it may ſeem, was obſtructed only by his 
mother. She was now in hopes of getting rid of him for ever ; 
and that the laſt chance for his life might not ſave him, ſhe had 
the horrible inhumanity to prejudice the Queen ¶ Caroline] againſt 
him, by the moſt malicious ſtories, and moſt palpable falſhoods ; 
which fo far anſwered her diabolical purpoſe, that for a long while 
her Majeſty totally rejected all petitions that were offered to her, 
in favour of this unhappy man (g. At length, however, com- 
paſſion raiſed him ap an advocate of ſach exalted rank and cha- 
raſter, that the PP ication could hardly fail of ſacceſs. His ca- 
lamities happened to reach the ear of the amiable and excellent 
Counteſs of Hertford, who engaged in his behalf with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs and zeal, and demanding an audience of 
the Queen, laid before her the whole ſeries of his mother's cruelty, 
expoſed the improbability of the inhuman accuſation by which he 
was charged with a deſign to take away the life of a parent, and 
ſoon convinced her Majeſty how little his former conduct could 
deſerve to be mentioned as a reaſon for extraordinary ſeverity.— 
The interpoſition of this Lady was ſo ſucceſsful, that our Author 
was ſoon after admitted to bail ; and on the gth of March, 1728, 
he pleaded the King's pardon, to which alſo the petition delivered 


to his Majeſty by Lord Tyrconnel, and the ſolicitations in his be- 
Vol. X. 5. 2 D 


(;) Amongſt other methods which 
this unnatural mother deviſed to 
prejudice and incenſe the Queen 
againſt her unfortunate ſon, ſhe 
made uſe of the following incident. 
Mr. Savage, when he had diſco» 
vered his birth, had an inceſſant de- 
fire to ſpeak to his mother, who al- 
ways avoided him 1n publick, and 
refuſed him admiſhon into her houſe. 
One evening, walking, as it was his 
cuſtom, in the ſtreet * ſhe lived, 
he {aw the door of her houſe by ac- 
cident open; he entered it, and 
finding no one in the paſſage to hin- 
der him, went up ſtaits to ſalute 
her. She diſcovered him before 
he could enter her apartment, a- 
larmed the family with the moſt diſ- 
tre{sful outeries, and when ſhe had 
by her ſcreams gathered them about 
her, ordered them to drive out of 
the houſe that villain, who had forc- 
ed himſelf in upon her, and en- 
deavoured tio murder her. Savage, 
who had attempted with the moſt 
lubmillive tcadernels to ſoften her 


half 


rage, hearing her utter ſo deteſtable 
an accuſation, thought it prudent to 
retire ; little ſuſpecting that ſhe 
would one day endeavour, for this 
fictitious aſſault, to deprive him of 
his life. But when the Queen was 
ſolicited for his pardon, and inform- 
ed of the ſevere treatment which he 
had ſufferegfrom his Judge ſhe an- 
{wered, that however unjuſtihable 
might be the manner of his trial, or 
whatever extenuation the action for 
which he was condemned might ad- 
mit, {he could not think that man a 
proper object of the Kings mercy, 
who had been capable of eaterin 
his mother's houſe in the night, with 
an intent to murder her. 
By whom this atrocious calumny 
had — tranſmitted to the Queen; 
whether ſhe that invented had the 
front to relate it, or whether ſhe 
found any one weak enough to be- 
lieve it, or wicked enough to concur 
with her in her hateful defagn, is not 
known,—Jobalon's Life of Savage. 
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half made to Sir Robert Walpole by Mrs. Oldfield, were not a lit. 
tle conducive (hb). 

Mr. Savage, during his impriſonment, his trial, and the time 
in which he lay under ſentence of death, behaved with great 
equality of mind, and confirmed by his fortitude the eſteem of 
thoſe, who before admired him for his abilities. The peculiar 
circumſtances of his life were made more generally known by a 
Hort Account which was then printed, and of which ſeveral thou. 
ſand copies were in a few weeks diſperſed over the nation ; and 
the compaſſion of the publick being thus excited in his favour, 
he was enabled, by frequent preſents, not only to ſupport himſelf, 
but to aſſiſt Mr. Gregory in priſon ; and when he was pardoned 
and releaſed, he found the number of his friends not leſſened iq. 

Our Author was now indeed at liberty, but he was, as before, 
without any other ſupport than what accidental favours and un- 
certain patronage afforded him; ſources by which he was ſome. 
times very liberally ſupplied, and which at other times were ſud- 
denly ſtopped ; fo that he ſpent his life between want and plenty, 
or, what was yet worſe, between. beggary and extravagance; for 
a5 whatever he received was the gift of chance, which might as 
well favour him at one time as another, he was tempted to ſquan- 
der what he had, becauſe he always hoped to be immediately ſup. 
plied. The experience of the manifold inconveniences ariſing 


- trom ſuch a ſituation determined him to endeavour after ſome ſet- 


tled income; and, having long found ſubmiſſion and intreaties 
fruitleſs 


{k) Companion to the Playhouſe. malignity againſt him, She inform- 


(tz) The nature of the att (lays 
Dr. Johnſon) tor which he had been 
tried was in itſelf doubtful. Of 
the evidences whichappeared againſt 
him, the character of the man was 
not unexceptionable, that of the 
women notorioufly infamous; ſhe 
whoſe teſtimony chiefly influenced 
the Jury to condemn him, - after- 
wards retracted ber aſſertions. He 
himſelf always denied that he was 
drunk, as it had been reported. Mr. 
Gregory, who was afterwards col- 
lettor of Antigua, is laid to have de- 
clared him far leſs criminal than he 
was imagined, even by ſome who fa- 
voured him; and Page afterwards 
confeſſed, that he had treated him 
with uncommou rigour. When all 
theſe particulars (he concludes) are 
«ated together, perhaps the memory 
ol Savage may not be much ſullied 
by his trial. 

Some time aſter he had obtained 
his liberty, he met in the ſtreet the 
woman that had ſworn with ſo much 


* 


ed him that ſhe was in diſtreſs, and, 
with a degree of confidence not ea- 
ſily attainable, deſired him io relieve 
her. Inſtead of infulting her miſery, 
and taking plcaſure in the calami- 
tics of one who had brought bis 
life into danger, he reproved her 
gently for her penury, and changing 
the only guinca he bad, divided it 
equally between her and himſelf — 
This,“ ſays his Biographer, * 1 
an action which in ſome ages 
would have made a Saint, and per- 
haps 1n others a Hero, and which, 
without any hyperbol:cal encomi- 
ums, muſt be allowed to be an in- 

ance of uncommon generoſity, 
an att of complicated virtue; by 
which he at once rcheved the 
poor, corrected the vicious, aud 
* forgave an enemy; by which he 
* at once remitted the ſtrongeſt 
* provocations, and exerciſed the 
© moſt ardent charity'—Life d 
Savage. 
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fruitleſs, he attempted to extort it from his mother by rougher 
methods, Being convinced, by the efforts which ſhe made for his 
deſtruction, that ſhe was not content with refuſing to aſſiſt him, but 
always ready to ſnatch every opportunity of adding to his misfor- 
tunes, and that ſhe was to be conſidered as an implacable enemy, 
whom nothing but his blood could ſatisfy, he threatened to har- 
raſs her with lampoons, and to publiſh a copious narrative of her 
conduct, unleſs ſhe conſented to allow him a penſion.— This ex- 
pedient proved ſucceſsful. Whether ſhame prevailed. with her, 
or whether her relations had more delicacy than herſelf, is not 
clear; but Lord 'Tyrconnel, whatever were his motives, upon 
our Author's promiſe to lay aſide his deſign of expoſing the cru- 
elty of his mother, received him into his — treated him as 
his equal, and engaged to allow him a penſion of two hundred 
nds a year. 

Mr. Savage had now no reaſon to complain of fortune. He 
lived in eaſe and affluence; and the particular circumſtances of 
his birth and life, the ſplendour of his appearance, and the diſ- 
tinction paid him by Lord T'yrconnel, entitled him to familiarity 
with perſons of higher rank, than thoſe to whoſe converſation he 
had been before admitted. 'This interval of proſperity furniſhed 
him with opportunities of enlarging his knowledge of human na- 
ture; and he did not fail to gratify his curioſity, by taking a 
nearer view of thoſe whom heir birth, their employments, or 
their fortunes, neceſſarily place at a diſtance from the greateſt part 
of mankind. He watched their looſer moments, and examined 
their domeſtick behaviour, with that acuteneſs which nature had 
given him, and which the uncommon variety of his life had con- 
tributed to increaſe. His diſcernment was quick ; and, being 
ſupported by others, he was at leiſure to purſue his obſervations. 
More circumſtances to conſtitute a critick on human life could not 
ealily concur, He had already ſeen it, in it's loweſt gradations, 
and he was now enabled to trace it to the higheſt ; and in neither 
htuation did he ſuffer any ſcene to paſs before his eyes without 
notice, 

In this gay period he publiſhed The Wanderer,” a Moral 
Poem, which he always conſidered as his maſter-piece, and which 
was never denied to abound with ſtrong repreſentations of nature 
and juſt obſervations upon life (4); and (which ought to be conſi 
dered as equivalent to many other excellencies) it is a com poſi- 

2 D 2 tion 
Ot his exact obſervations on ; ; 
Lud life,” ſays Dr. Johuſon, * bo 0 —— ond 
; has left a proof, which would do This Piece is preſerved in the 
: honour to the greateſt names, in a third Volume of a Collection of 
{mall 1 Author ** Miſcellaneous and Fugitive Pie- 
{0 be let, where he introduces / ces,“ publiſhed by T. Davies 
cart Hackney, a proſtitute ſcrib- in Ruſlel-ſtreet, Covent-Garden. 


„ bler, giving an account of his MDCCLXXIV, 
birth, has education, his dilpobitis 
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tion that can promote no other purpoſes than thoſe of virtue, 


and it is written with a very ſtrong ſenſe of the efficacy of re- 


ligion, 
A Poem ſo 9 laboured, and fo ſucceſsfully finiſhed /1) 
might reaſonably have been to produce ſome conſiderable 


advantage to the Author; but the truth is, that he fold the copy 
for no more than ten guineas, of which he afterwards returned 
two, that the laſt two ſheets of the work might be reprinted, the 
correction of which he had, in his abſence, intruſted to a friend, 
who was too indolent to perform it with accuracy (mJ). 

This Poem was addreſſed to Lord Tyrconnel, not only in the 
firſt lines, but in a formal Dedication filled with the higheſt ſtrains 
of panegyrick, and the warmeſt profeſſions of titule,—Thek 
22322 the Author, in a ſhort time, found himſelf in- 
clined to retract, being diſcarded, cn account of his diſreſpectful 
and licentious behaviour 25 by the man on whom he had be- 
ſtowed them, and whom he then immediately diſcovered not to 
have deſerved them, In the rage of his reſentment, he forgot 
how laviſhly he had, in his Dedication, extolled the delicacy and 
penetration, the humanity and generoſity, the candour and polite. 
neſs of his noble patron, whom he now declared to be a wretch 


Mr. Pope, when he was aſk- 
ed his opinion of this Poem, told 
the Author, that he read it once 
over, and was not diſpleaſed with it, 
that it gave him more pleaſure at 
the ſecond peruſal, and delighted 
him fill more at the third. —Lite of 


Savage. 

un) That he ſold fo valuable a 
Performance for ſo ſmall a price, 
was owing to that iutemperate de- 
fire of pleaſure, and habitual ſlavery 
to his paſſions, which involved him 
in many perplexities ; he happened 
at that time to be engaged in the 
purſuit of ſome trifling gratification, 
and being without money for the 

reſent occaſion, fold his Poem to 
the firſt bidder, perhaps for the firſt 
price that was propoſed, and would 

robably have been content with 
lefs, if leſs had been offered him. 
-— Johnſon's Life of Savage. 

(n) Lord Tyrconnel affirmed, 
that it was the conſtant practice of 
Mr. Savage, to enter a tavern with 
any company that propoſed it, drink 
the moſt expenſive wines with great 
profuſion, and when the reckoning 
was demanded, to be without mo- 
ney : If, as it often happened, his 
compenions werg willing to defray 


without 


his part, the affair ended without any 
ill conſequences ; but if they were 
refractory, and expetted that the 
wine ſhould be paid for by him who 
drank it, his method of compoſiti- 
on was, to take them with him to 
his own apartments, aſſume the 
vernment of the houſe, and order 
the butler in an imperious manner 
to ſet the beſt wine in the cellar be · 
fore his company, who often drank 
till they forgot the reſpe& due to 
the houſe in which they were enter 
tained, indulged themſelves in the 
utmoſt extravagance of merriment, 

ractiſed the moſt licentious fro- 
ſicks, and committed all the outra« 

es of drunkenneſs. —-Nor was this 
the only charge which Lord Tyr- 
connel brought againſt him. Hav. 
ing given him a collection of valua- 
ble books, ſtamped with his own 
arms, he had the mortification to ſee 
them in a ſhort time expoſed to ſale 
upon the ſtalls ; it being uſual with 
Mr. Savage, when he wanted 4 
ſmall ſum, to take his baoks to the 
pawn-broker, 

Whoever was acquainted with 

Mr. Savage (ſays Dr. Johnſon) es- 
fily credited both theſe accuſal- 
Ons, 


he Was re 
with tue 
very far ff 
conduct, 
toned hir 
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without underſtanding, equally ill- natured and unjuſt; and whoſe 
very name he blotted out of that copy of * The Wanderer” 
which was in his hands, that no trace of it might appear in any 
future edition of his writings {o). 

As prudence was not one of the virtues by which Mr. Savage 
was diſtinguiſhed, he had taken no meaſures to prevent a 2 
tation from plenty to indigence; and being thus baniſhed from the 
table of Lord Tyrconnel, and turned again adrift upon the world, 
he had no proſpect of finding quickly any other harbour. The 
dificulties, however, to which he was expoſed, did not appear to 
excite much compaſſien ; for he had not always been careful to 
uſe the advantages which he enjoyed, with moderation, His de- 
gradation — from the condition in which he had behaved 
with ſuch wanton thoughtleſsneſs, was conſidered by many as an 
occaſion of triumph. Thoſe who had before paid their court to 
him, without ſucceſs, ſoon returned the contempt which they had 
ſuffered, and they who had received favours from him (for of ſuch 
favours as he could beſtow he was very liberal) did not always re- 
member them. He was now . conſidered by many rather 
as criminal, than as unhappy; for the friends of Lord Tyrcounel 
and of his mother were ſuthciently induſtrious to publiſh his weak- 
neſſes, which were indeed very numerous; and nothing was for- 
gotten that might make him either hateful or ridiculous, 

Mr. Savage was very little diſturbed at the marks of contempt 
which his ill- fortune brought upon him from thoſe whom he never 
eieemed,and with whom he never conſidered himſelf as levelled, by 
any calamities ; and though it was not without uneaſineſs that he ſaw 
ſome, whoſe friendſhip he valued, change their behaviour, he yet 
obſerved their coldnels without much emotion, conſidered them as 
the ſlaves of fortune, and the worſhippers of proſperity, and was 
more inclined todeſpiſe them, than tolament himſelt, He was not, 
however,one of thoſe whoſuffer themſelves to be injuredwithout reſiſt- 


ance ; 


„During his continuance with 
his Lordſhip, he wrote The Tri- 
* umphof Health and Mirth,” on 
the recovery of Lady Tyrconnel 
from a langwſhing illneſs; a Poem 
remarkable, not only for the gaiety 
of the 1dcas, and the melody of the 
numbers, but for the agreeable 
ion upon which it is | ewe 
It may he feen in The Gentleman's 
1 7 Vol. VII. P. 243. 

e alſo publiſhed a Panegyrick 
on Sir Robert Walpole, for which 
he was rewarded by that Stateſman 
with twenty guineas.—As he was 
very far from approving Sir Robert's 
conduct, and in converfation men- 
toned him ſometimes with acrimo- 
, and generally wich contempt, 


it was natural (lays Dr. Johnſon) to 
aſk him what could induce him to 
employ his poetry in praife of that 
man, who was, 1n his opinion, an 
enemy to liberty, and an oppreſſor 
of his country? He alledged, that 
he was then dependent upon Lord 
Tyrconnel, who was an implicit fol- 
lower of the Miniſtry, and that be- 
ing enjoined by him, not without 
menace, to write in praiſe of hig 
leader, he had not reſolution ſuffici- 
ent to ſacrifice the pleaſure of afflu- 
ence to that of integrity,—Oa this, 
and on many other occaſions, he 
was ready to lament the miſery of 
living at the tables of other men, 
whick was his fate from the begin- 
niog to the end of his life, 
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ance; and therefore he, on his part, diligently expoſed the faults of 
Lord Tyrconnel; and their mutual accuſations were retorted on 
both fides with the utmoſt degree of virulence *and rage. The 
ſpirit of Mr. Savage would not ſuffer him to ſolicit a reconciliation, 
He returned reproach for reproach, and inſult for inſult; and his 
ſuperiority of wit {applying the diſadvantages of his fortune, he Int 


was enabled to form a party in his favour,—But though this might ing 
be ſome gratification of his vanity, it afforded very little relief to pu 
his neceſlities, and he was frequently reduced to uncommon hard. day 
ſhips, of which, nevertheleſs, he did not meanly complain, being gra 
formed rather 10 bear miſery with fortitude, than to enjoy proſpe. Jelt 

to u 


rity with moderation. 
Our Author now thought himſelf again at liberty to expoſe the ann! 


cruelty of his mother; and accordingly he publiſhed ** The her 


« Baſtard,” a Poem remarkable for the vivacious ſallies of thought 0 
in the beginning, where he makes a pompous enumeration of the _ 
lelf 


imaginary advantages of baſe birth, and .for the pathetick ſenti- 
ments at the end, where he recounts the real calamities which he few. 
ſuffered by the crime of his parents. — The vigour and ſpirit of ment 
the verſes, the peculiar circumſtances of the Author, the novelty 
of the ſubject, and the notoriety of the ſtory to which the alluſ. ber, f 
ons are made, procured this Performance fo very favourable a re. ward. 
ception, that Mr. Savage always mentioned it with the utmoſt 
elevation of heart, and referred to it as an inconteſtable proof of 
a general acknowledgment of his abilities; ſo that the pleaſure 
which he received from this increaſe of his poetical reputation 
was ſuflicient for ſome time to over- balance the miſeries of want, 
which the Poem itſelf did not much alleviate; for it was fold for 
a very trifling ſum to a bookſeller, who, though the ſucceſs was fo 
uncommon, that it quickly paſſed through five editions; had not 
generoſity enough to admit the unhappy Author to any part of the 
profit Cp. 


Mr. Savage therefore was ſtill in want of the neceſſaries of life ; 


Magaꝛ 
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for which reaſon, he exerted all the intereſt which his wit, or his * 
birth, or his misfortunes could procure, to obtain, upon the death heard A 
of Euſden, the place of Poet Laureat ; and he proſecuted his ap- Wconcour!, 
plication with ſo much diligence, that the King publickly declated Nun 
his intention to beſtow it upon him; but ſuch was the fate of our ee 

cs iron 


Author, that even the King, when he intended his advantage, vu bee 
diſappointed in his ſchemes ; for the Lord Chamberlain, who hu r dos, 


the diſpoſal of the Laurel, either did not know the King's deſign, Mn this oe 

or did not approve it, or thought the nomination of the Laureat 2s very 

an encroachment upon his rights, and therefore beſtowed the place WW" wk 
8 4 aeric 

upon Colley Cibber. m Tn 

ey On, then t 

: wards to 

% One circumſtance attended His mother, to whom the Poem vs dear the 

this Publication, which Mr. Savage with due Reverence inſcribed, hay Aceh 


uſed to relate with great fatisfatiion, pened then to be at Bath; a 0 dug ſhe 
OO 


* 
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Mr. Savage, thus diſappointed, reſolved to apply to the Queen, 


in hopes that, having once given him life, ſhe would enable him 
to ſupport it; and with this view he publiſhed a ſhort Poem on 
her Birth-day, to which he gave the odd title of“ Volunteer 


of 


and left Bath with the utmoſt haſte, 
to ſhelter herſelt among the crowds 


(q) He was afterwards permitted 
to prelent one of his Annual Poems 
to her majeſty, had the honour of 


kiſling her hand, and met with the 


{r) Mr. Cibber informed him, 
that the title of Laureat was 2 mark 
of honour conferred by the King, 
from whom all honour 1s derived, 
and which therefore no man has a 
right to beſtow upon himſelf; and 
added, that he might with equal pro- 
himſelf a Volunteer 

.ord or Volunteer Baronet.— It 
cannot be denied that the remark 


-= « Laureat.” He had not at that time a friend either to get him 
- introduced, or his Poem preſented, at Court; but notwithſtand- 

* ing this act of ceremony was wanting, the Poem was no ſooner 
> publiſhed, than the Queen ſent to a bookſeller for it, and, a few 
by days after, the Author received a bank bill of fifty pounds, and a 
* gracious meſſage from her Majeſty, informing him, that her Ma- 
* jelty was highly pleaſed with the verſes ; that he had permiſſion 
80 to write annually on the ſame ſubject; and that he ſhould 
* annually receive the like preſent, till ſomething better (which was 
Th her Majeſty's intention) could be done for him (29. 

* Our Author, raviſhed with the favours he had received, and pro- 
* bably yet more with thoſe which he was promiſed, conſidered him- 
« g ſelf now as a favourite of the Queen, and did not doubt but a 
* few Annual Poems would eſtabliſ him in ſome profitable employ- 
. ment. He therefore continued to write every year, under the 
"el lame title, though not without ſome reprehenſions from Mr, Cib- 
1 1. ber, for aſſuming it (7), and he received every year the ſame re- 
_ ward,—He did not, however, appear to conſider theſe encomiums 
moſt as teſts of his abilities, or as any thing more than annual acts of 
of of ceremony, by the performance of which he was entitled to his 
aue benon, and therefore he did not take much pains in the compoſi- 
ation Wl of them, or print more than fifty each year, except that for 
re ſome of the laſt years he regularly inſerted them in the Gentleman's 
14 for g xine, by which they were diſperſed over the kingdom, He 
_— rote indeed with a double intention, which ſupplied him with 
3 no: ! bme variety; for his buſineſs was to praiſe the Queen for the fa- 
of the ours which he had received, and to complain to her of the delay 
fle; ſooner did the reputation of the 
or on Poem begin to ſpread, than the 
e dea WW beard it repeated in all places of of London, 
his ap- N Concourſe; nor could ſhe enter the 
eclated ]WTi'cmbly rooms, or crols the walks, 
of our 0 being ſaluted with ſome 

lincs from“ The Baſtard,”—T his 

ge, WO Bl: perhaps the firſt time that ever moſt gracious reception; 
who 04s he diſcovered a ſenſe of ſhame, and 
; deſign, WP" this occaſion the power of wit 
Laureat as very conſpicuous: the wretch 
hs place 0 had, without {cruple, proclaim- 
d hertelf an adultcreſs, and who 
al firſt endeavoured to ſtatve her 
Mr, 0n, then to tran{port him, and af- 

wards to hang him, was not able priety file 

poem un bear the repreſentation of her 
bed, hap wn conduct, hut fled from reproach, 


„ and eh ſhe telt no pain from guilt, 


{gout 


was juſi.— Johnſon's Lite of Savage, 
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-of thoſe which ſhe had promiſed : Tn ſome of his Pieces, there. tt 
fore, gratitude is predominant, and in ſome diſcontent ; in ſome 0 
he repreſents himſelf as happy in her patronage, and in others « 
as diſconſolate to find himſelf negleQed.---Thus he took ſuflici. of 


ent care that her Majeſty's promiſe ſhou!d not be forgotten ; and 1. 
yet, like other promiſes made to this unfortunate man, it was ne. en 
ver performed. The publication of his“ Volunteer Laureat“ tif 
procured him no other reward than a regular remittance of fifty 


pounds. ref 

But Panegyrick was not the ſpecies of writing to which our Au- jug 
thor's talents were beſt adapted. His genius inclined him rather it 
to Satirical compolition ; and amongſt other exerciſes of his pro. bei 
penſity this way, we find him publiſhing, in the year 1735, © The wit 
1 Progreſs of a Divine,” a Poem occaſioned by the diſpute be. vie! 
tween the Biſhop of London and the Lord Chancellor concerning firo 
the nomination of Pr. Rundle to the See of Glouceſter (/. oli 


This diſpute was at that time the ſubject of general converſation; 
and as it was always Mr, Savage's defire to be diſtinguiſhed, ſo 
when any controverſy became popular, he never wanted ſome rea. 
ſon for engaging in it with ardour; and no ſooner had he taken 
his fide, and informed himſelf of the chief topicks in debate, 
than he embraced all opportunities of aſſerting and propagating 
his principles, without any other viſible defign than that of dray. 
ing upon himſelf the attention of mankind. In the preſent in. 
ſtance, his Satire was directed againſt the Prelate; ' my in his 
Poem, he conducts a profligate prieſt, by all the gradations of 
wickedneſs, from a poor curacy in the country to the higheſt pre- 
ferments in the church ; and having deſcribed, with that humour 
which was natural to him, and that knowledge which was er 
tended to all the diverſities of human life, his 33 in eren 
Ration, he inſinuates that this prieſt, thus accompliſhed, found a 
laſt a patron in the Biſhop of London (9. 

This Poem drew more infamy upon Mr. Savage than any inc: 
dent of his life; and his conduct cannot be vindicated, The (u) 
Clergy were univerſally provoked by it; and tne Author, ub 120 
agreeably to his conſtant practice, had ſet his name to his peru , 
mance, was ſeverely cenſured in the Weekly Miſcellany. But a bad 
turn of invective was not thought a ſufficient puniſhment. Ti i 


Court of King's Bench was therefore moved againſt him, and E , *4ua: 

was obliged to return an anſwer to a charge of obſcurity. It u . :"*. * 

urged in his defence, that obſcenity was criminal, when it was, ey « 

tende 6 length 

7 

| ; lels as 

See the Life of Archbiſhop accuſation, and that he thought 6 even 

Secker, P. 188. reaſonable to believe, that he u regard 

(t) When he was aſked by one obſtructed the riſe of a good nu nor wa 
of his friends, on what pretence he without reaſon, would for bad 


could charge the Biſhop with ſuch ſons promote the exaltation d 
an on, be had no more to ſay, villain, 
than that he had only inverted the 


* 


tion d 


tended to promote the practice of vice, but that Mr. Savage had 


only introduced obſcene ideas with the view of expoſing them to 


deteſtation, and of amending the age, by ſhewing the deformity 
of wickedneſs. . This plea was admitted, and Sir Philip Yorke, 
ho then preſided in that Court, diſmiſſed the information, with 
cucomiums upon the-purity and excellence of Mr. Savage's wri- 
tings ſu). | 
But though our Author found ſo many friends, and had ſo man 
reſources, he was ſtill in his uſual exigencies, having no certain 
{upport but the penſion allowed him by the Queen, which, though 
it might have ſupplied the demands of an economiſt, was far from 
being ſufficient for a man, whom nothing but the- want of money 
withheld from partaking of every pleaſure that fell within his 
view (xv). Some of his acquaintance, therefore, who were de- 
firous to ſet him free from that indigence by which he was oppreſſed, 
ſolicited Sir Robert Walpole in his favour with ſo much earneſtneſs, 
that they obtained a promiſe of the next place that ſhould hecome 
vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds a year, accompanied 


with this uncommon declaration, That it was not the promiſe ' 


« of a miniſter to a petitioner, but of a friend to a friend.“ 

Mr. Savage now concluded, that he was ſet at eaſe for ever; 
but he ſoon found that his confidence was ill-grounded, and all 
his ſolicitations proving ineſfectual, he at length deſiſted. He did 
not indeed deny that he had given the Miniſter ſome reaſon to 
believe, that his own intereſt would not be ſtrengthened by ad- 
vancing him; for he had taken care to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
coffee-hauſes as an advocate for the M:aiſtry of the laſt years of 


Queen Anne, and was always ready to juſtify the conduct, and 
exalt the character of Lord Bolingbroke, 


To deſpair was not, however, the character of Savage. When 
one patronage failed, he had recourſe to another ; and the Prince 
Vor. X. 5. 2 E ä of 


{u) Johnſon's Life of Savage. We are told, however, by another 

(w) © His conduct with regard to of his Biographers, that, from the 
his penſion' ſays Dr. 4 reports of ſome who found means 
* was very particular. No ſooner to penetrate his haunts, it would 
* had he changed the bill, than he * ſeem that he expended both his 

vaniſhed from the ſight of all his time and his caſh in the moſt ſor- 
acquaintance, and lay for ſome did and deſpicable ſenſuality ; par- 
ume Out of the reach of all the * ticularly in eating and drinking, 
inguiries that friendſhip or curi- in which he would indulge in the 
outy could make after him; at * moſtunſocial manner, ſitting whole 
length he appeared again penny- days and nights by himſelf, in ob- 
lels as before, but never *# meow ſcure houſes of entertainment, 
even thole whom he ſeemed to * over his bottle and trencher, im- 
regard moſt, where he had been, * merſcd in filth and floth, with 
nor was his retreat ever dilcover- * ſcarcely decent apparel, generally 
ed. — This was his conflant prac- * wrapped up in a horſeman's great 
, de during the whole time that he coat, and, on the whole, exhibitiug 

received his penſion from the * an object the moſt diſguſting,” = 


* Queen, He regularly diſappeared, Companion to the Playhouſe. 
* aid returned,” 
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of Wales being at that time extremely popular, and having very 


7 rewe he merit of ſome writers whom Mr. Say; 
tis wn org — to himſelf, he reſolved to addreſs a Poem 
» him. Fer this purpoſe he made choice of a ſubject, which 
could regard only i ory of rank and affluence, — — re. 
tired for ſome time to Richmond, that he might pu ecute * 
ſign in tranquillity, without the temptations of pleaſure, we vhs 
truſion of creditors, by which his meditations were in __ an. 
ger of being diſconcerted, he produced a * ( - * 
7 Spirit, with Regard to Publick Works,“ whic —— to 
the Prince, But when his Performance was e 8 no 
friend upon whom he could prevail to preſent it to Is BE ich. 
neſs, he had no other method of attracting his Patron - obſervation 
than by frequent advertiſements, and therefore _—_ — reward. 
Nor was the publick much more favourable t * — atron, 
for only ſeventy two copies were ſold; and thoug 1 e — 
mance did not paſs without commendation * — whoſe 
judgment in that kind of writing was generally - on, yet it 
muſt be confeſſed that it is not the moſt excellent of Mr. Savage“ 
ks - Author's Poem contributed nothing to the alleviation 
of his poverty, which was ſuch as very few could have — — 
with equal patience, but to which it muſt likewiſe = = = 
that few would have been expoſed who receive punctu ly ly 
pounds a year; a ſalary which, though x no means _ — 
demands of vanity and _— 1 _ — — — 

i life require. Bu: no ſooner ha ; 
— he —— to his darling privacy, from — he 5 
in a ſhort time to his former diſtreſs, which was ſo _ tha yy 
was indebted for his ſubſiſtence to the uncertain 3 0 - 
friends, ſo he lodged as much by accident as he dined; paſſing the 
night ſometimes in thoſe mean — Which TT wy 

ſometimes in cellars, amon ] 

3 molt profligate of the rabble, and ſometimes, 
when he had no money to ſupport even the expences — _ re- 
ceptacles, he walked about the ee * wc 
I ulk, or in the winter, w ciates 

—— — wedge — of a glaſs-houſe.---It cannot be * 
4 bat that ſuch neceſſities might ſometimes force _ upon c . 
reputable practices. Whoever 8 — ＋ A 
to be ſolicited for ſmall ſums, which the fre nag Aw (a = 
made in time conſiderable, and he was there _ „ FA a 
who were become familiar enough to be truſted wi — — 
but his rambling manner of life, and conſtant pop re x 
ſes of publick reſort, always procured him a new a 
Glands, whoſe kindneſs had not been exhauſted by mr 2. | 


(x) It may be ſeen in a Collec- * tive Pieces,” printed for Davies. 
tion of * Miſccllaneous and Fugi- Vol, III. 
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queſts, ſo that he was ſeldom abſolutely without reſources, but had 
in his utmoſt exigencies this comfort, that he always thought him- 
ſelf ſure of ſpeedy relief (%. 

It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that Mr. Savage's diſtreſſes 
did not ſo much ariſe from the negligence or coldneſs of his friends, 
as from the extreme difficulty of preſerving him for any long time 
in a ſtate of eaſe. To ſupply him with money, was a — at- 
tempt; for no ſooner did he ſee himſelf maſter of a ſum ſufficient 
to ſet him free from care for a day, than he became profuſe and 
luxurious; and when once he had entered a tavern, or engaged 
in a ſcheme of pleaſure, he never retired till want of money 
obliged him to have recourſe to ſome new expedient. If hewas en- 
tertained in a family, he was ſoon diſcovered to be a very incom- 
modious inmate; for being always accuſtomed to an irregular 
manner of life, he could not confine himſelf to any ſtated hours, or 
pay any regard to domeſtick regulations, but would prolong his 
converſation till midnight, without conſidering that buſineſs might 
require his friend's application in the morning; nor, when he had 
perſuaded himſelf to retire to bed, was he without difficulty cal- 
led up to dinner: It was therefore impoſſible to pay him any diſ- 
tinction, without the entire ſubverſion of all economy, which he 
expected ſhould neither be oppoſed to his inclination, nor intrude 
upon his gaiety. 

Thus diſſipated was the life, and thus caſual the ſubſiſtence of 
Mr. Savage; and yet the uncertainty of his condition, and the va- 
nous diſtreſſes to which he was expoſed, could not deject his ſpi- 
tits. He ſeldom appeared to be melancholy, but when ſome ſud- 
den misfortune had juſt fallen upon him ; and even then, he would, 
in a few moments, diſentangle himſelf from his perplexity, adopt 
the ſubje& of converſation, and apply his mind wholly to the 
objects that others preſented to it, At the ſame time, in the 
midſt of all his penury and wretchedneſs, he was always ready to 
repreſs that inſolence which ſuperiority of fortune incited, and to 
treat with ſcorn and contempt the leaſt appearance of any ſlight or 
indignity towards himſelf, in the behaviour of any of his ac- 
quaintance : He never admitted any groſs familiarities ; nor would 
he ſubmit to be treated otherwiſe than as an equal, 

Whilſt our Author was thus wearing out life in expectation 
that the Queen would ſome time or other recollect her promiſe, he 
had recourſe to the uſual practice of diſtreſſed writers, and pub- 
liſhed Propoſals for printing his works by Subſcription ; but, what. 

2E 2 ever 


It was obſerved, that he al- but a refuſal was reſented by him as 
ays alked favours of this kind aa affront, or complained of as an 
thoat the leaſt ſubmiſſion, or ap- injury; nor did he readily reconcile 
parentconſciouſneſs of dependence, himſelf to thoſe who either denied 
nd that he did not ſeem to look to lend, or gave him afterwards any 
Won a compliance with his requeſt intimation that they expetted to be 
$ an Obligation that deſerved any repaid. Jobnſon's Life of Savage, 
aaordinary acknowledgments ; 
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pſual time; but in making this inquiry, he unfortunately pre, 
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ever was the reaſon, he did not find the world much inclined to 
favour him. His applications, however, were not univerſally un. 
ſacceſsful ; for ſome of the Nobility countenanced his deſign, en. 
couraged his propoſals, and ſubſcribed with great liberality. But 
the money which his ſubſcriptions afforded him was not leſs yola. 
tile than that which he received from his other ſchemes ; and as it 
was neceſſarily received in {mall ſums, he never was able to ſend 
his Poems to the preſs (though he really intended it,) but for many 
years continued his ſolicitations, and ſquandered whatever he 
obtained. 

Unhappy as the life of this imprudent man may be already ſup. 
poſed, it was yet to be imbittered with new misfortunes. By the 
death of the Queen, which 2 in the year 1738, he was 
deprived of all the proſpects of preferment with which he had ſo 
long entertained his imagination. He was, however, at that time, 
ſupported by a friend; and as it was not his cuſtom to look out 
for diſtant calamities, or to feel any other pain than that which 
forced itſelf upon his ſenſes, he was not much afflicted at the loſs, 
and perhaps he comforted himſelf with the thought, that his pen. 
ſion would be now continued without the annual tribute of a pa- 
negyrick. Another expectation contributed likewiſe to ſupport 
his ſpirits; for he had taken a reſolution to write a ſecond Trage- 
dy upon the ſtory of Sir Thomas Overbury, in which, preſerving 
only a few lines of his former Play, ke made a total alteration of 
the plan, added new incidents, and introduced new characters, ſo 
that it was a new Tragedy, not a revival of the former, In the 
execution of this ſcheme, however, he proceeded but ſlowly ; nor 
did he, in expeſtation of the profits which might ariſe from it, 
wholly neglect his other concerns. For though he had omitted to 
write on the death of the Queen, yet on her birth day, the next 
year, he gave a remarkable proof of the ſolidity of his judgment, 
and the power of his genius, by the publication of a Poem, where- 
in, by transferring the mention of her death to her birth-day, he 
formed a combination of images ſo peculiar and fo beautiful, that 
by this new fort of funeral panegyrick he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
from the herd of encomiaſts in a manner deſervedly admired aud 
applauded by the belt jadges. At the ſame time he added totheſe 
proofs of genius, an inſtance of prudence, (an excellence for 
which he was not fo often diſtinguiſhed,) by reminding the 
Kinz, in the moſt delicate and artful manner, of continuing lus 
penſion, 

With regard to the ſucceſs of this Addreſs, Mr. Savage vi 
for ſome time in ſuſpenſe ; but he was by no means ſolicitou 
about it, till the friend, who had for a conſiderable time ſupporte! 
him, removing his family to another place, tock occaſion to dit 
miſs him. It then became neceſſary to inquice more particular) 
into the affair, eſpecially as he had not received his penſion at the 
Ceeaet 
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to cecded with a degree of violence which was fatal to his intereſt. 
* or notwithſtanding he was cautioned againſt it by ſome of thoſe 
* o were employed in the exchequer, yet, giving way to his paſ- 
wn on, he demanded of Sir Robert Walpole, at his levee, the reaſon 
Ia of the diſtinction that was made between him and the other pen- 
it ners of the Queen, with a degree of roughneſs, which perhaps 
nd determined that Miniſter to withdraw what had been only delayed. 
ny Certain it is, that he received ſoon after an account which deprived 
he him of all hopes of regaining his penſion ; ſo that he had now 
10 proſpect of ſubſiſtence but from his play, and he knew no way 

ap- of living for the time required to finiſh it. But it was one part of 
the the character of Savage to bear misfortunes, not only with forti- 
120 tace but with chearfulneſs; nor was his gaiety clouded even by 
| fo this laſt diſappointment, though he was in a ſhort time reduced fo 
me, low, that he often wanted both lodging and food. 

out His diſtreſs was now publickly known, and fo irretrievable by 
nich his own efforts, that his friends thought it neceflary to concert 
ofs, {ome meaſures for procuring him a permanent relief, Accordingly 
pen · it was propoſed, that he ſhouid retire into Wales, with an allows 

pa- ance of fifty pounds a year, to be raiſed by ſubſcription, on which 
port he was to live privately, in a cheap place, for ever quitting his 
age- town-haunts, and refigning all further purſuits of fame. This 
ving offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though with intentions very 
ns of different from thoſe of his friends; for they propoſed, that he 
rs, fo ſhould ſpend all the remaining part of his life at Swanſea ; but he 
the deſigned only to take the opportunity which their ſcheme offered 
nor him, of retreating for a ſhort time, that he might prepare his 
n tt, Play for the ſtage, and his other Works for the preſs, according to 
ted to his Propoſals, and then return to London, to exhibit this Tragedy, 
next and live upon the profits of his own labour. 
ment, While this ſcheme was ripening, his friends directed him to 
here⸗ take a lodging in the liberties of the Fleet, that he might be ſecure 
av, he from his creditors, and ſent him every Monday a guinea, which he 
|, that commonly ſpent before the next morning, and truſted, after his 
melt uival manner, the remaining part of the week, to the bounty of 
d and fortune. At length, after many delays, a ſubſcription was raiſed, 
o theſe which did not amount to fifty pounds a year, though twenty were 
ce for paid by his great friend Mr. Pope, who propoſed the ſubſcription, 
ng the Mr. Savage however was ſatisfied, and willing to retire, being 


convinced that the allowance would be more than ſufficient for 


him, as he was now determined to live according to the exact rules 
of economy, | 


Te Wi 
Ticitou Full of this ſalutary reſolution, he left London, in July, 
pportet 1739. being furniſhed with teen guineas, and inſormed, that 
to di tacle would be ſufficient, not only for the expence of his journey, 
:cularl but for his ſupport in Wales for ſome time, and that there remain- 
a at the << but little more of the firſt collection. He promiſed a ſtrict ad. 
ly pro kcrence to his macims of parſimony, and went away in the ſtage 
Cecarn | coach; 
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coach; nor did his friends expect to hear from him, till after bis y 
arrival at Swanſea. But, contrary to their expectation, they re. 5 
ceived a letter, dated the fourteenth day after his departure, in 1 
which he ſent them word, that he was yet upon the road, and with- 1 
out money; and therefore he could not proceed without a remit- 0 


tance. They then ſent him all the money that was in their hands, q 
with which — was enabled to reach Briſtol, where he found an em- 4 


bargo laid upon the ſhipping ; ſo that he could not immediately L 
obtain a paſſage to Swanlea, Being therefore obliged to ſtay ſome I; 
time in this city, he ſo ingratiated himſelf with many of the prin. . 
cipal inhabitants, that he was frequently invited to their houſes, 1 
diſtinguiſned at their publick entertainments, and treated with a bi, 
regard that by flattering his vanity eaſily engaged his affection. ho 
At length, Mr. Savage proceeded to Swanſea, where he lived « 
about a year, very much diſſatisfied with the diminution of his grea 
ſalary; for ſoon after his retirement he began to complain of the 4 
conduct of his friends in London, many of whom he irritated ſo 2 
much by his letters, that they withdrew their ſubſcriptions, * 
Here, however, he contracted, as in other places, an acquaintance Be 
with the principal inhabitants; and here likewiſe he finiſhed his this 3 
Tragedy, with which he was very delirous of returning to town, in * 
order to bring it upon the ſtage. This deſign was very warmly his ap 


oppoſed, and he was adviſed by Mr. Pope to put his Play intothe "34 
— of Mr. Thomſon and Mr. Mallet, that it might be fitted he 6h 


for the Stage; and to permit the profits ariſing from it to be de- he prc 
poſited in the hands of theſe gentlemen, and paid him by way of ® jr 
annuity. This kind and prudeat ſcheme our Author rejected es 
with the utmoſt contempt, He declared that he would not ſubmit ad 


his works to any one's correction; and that he would no longer 
be kept in leading ſtrings, but would immediately releaſe himlelt 
by returning to London {z)). Accordingly he ſoon arrived at 
Briſtol, in his way to Town; but meeting, in that opulent city, 
with a repetition of the kindneſs which he had before experienced, 
he was again tempted to ſtay, He was not only careſſed and 
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. . promiſe 
treated, but a collection was made for him of about thirty pounds, No bail 
with which it had been happy if he had immediately departed for WW:, New, 
London. But inſtead of conſidering that ſuch proofs of kindneſs Ia th 

were mould b 
| With dif 
{z) In a letter written to him on * turn and ſucceſs; not only on the gh a lp 
this occaſion, Mr. Pope thus expreſ- * tage, but in every thing you ſhall Nate, tot 
ſes himſelf:— Neither I, nor any commit tothe preſs. — What mor- = F 
one who contributed at firſt to * tal would take your Play out of tous Ice; 
aſſiſt you in your retirement, ever * your hands, if you could come nearful; 
* deſired you ſhould ſtay out of * and attend it yourſelf? It was on- he reme; 
London, for any other reaſon ly in defect of that, theſe ofhces loy ment 
* than that your debts prevented * of the two gentlemen you are lo lich Go 
your ſtaying in it.— I heartily with * angry at, were offered. What 11- rx 8 
find every advantage, * tereſt but trouble could they have e Wit 


4s 1 
s both wr profit and reputation, * had in it ”—Ruffhead's Life of 


$ which you expedt hom your re- Pope. P. 504. 
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nere not often to be expected, he was encouraged by one favour to 
hope for another, and remained at Briſtol till the generoſity of his 
friends was exhauſted, and his company was no loager welcome. 
His viſits were too often repeated; his wit had loſt it's novelty, 
and his irregular hours diſconcerted every family into which he 


t was admitted. Thus he found the number of his friends daily 
$, decrealing ; and diſtreſs ſtole _ him before he was aware. His 
* money was ſpent, and his cloaths were ſo decayed, that his ac- 
ly quaintance no longer choſe to ſee him at their tables, or to aſſo- 
0 ciate with him in publick places, He now began to be told, that 
n. every man, at whoſe houſe he called was from home; and he wan- 
s, dered about the town, {lighted and neglected, in queſt of a din- 
8 ner, which he did not always obtain. 0 complete his miſery, he 
n. was purſued by the officers for ſmall debts which he had contract- 
ed ed; and to eſcape their purſuits, his cuſtom was, to lie in bed the 
his greatelt part of the day, and to go out in the dark with the ut- 
the moſt privacy, and after having paid his viſit, return again before 
0 morning to his lodging, which was in the garret of an obſcure 
Ns. lan, 
nce Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined on the other, 
his this imprudent man ſuffered the utmoſt extremities of poverty, and 
in otten faſted ſo long that he was ſeized with faintneſs, and had loſt 
mly his appetite, not being able to bear the ſmell of meat, till the ac- 
the tion of his ſtomach was reſtored by a cordial. In this diſtreſs, 
tted ke received a remittance of fifty pounds from London, with which 
de- he provided himſelf a decent coat, and determined to go to Town; 
y of but unhappily he ſpent his money at a favourite tavern, and re- 
cd mained at Briſtol, till the miſtreſs of a coffee-Hnouſe, to whom he 
bmit oved about eight pounds, arreſted him for the debt. He was 
nger accordingly conducted to the houſe of a ſherift's-officer, where, in 
nlelt hopes of procuring bail, he remained for ſome time at a conſider- 
ed at able expence, which he was enabled to defray by the generoſity of 
city, the celebrated Mr. Naſh, who, upon receiving from him an ac- 


count of his condition, immediately ſent him five guineas, and 
promiſed to promote his ſubſcription at Bath with all his intereſt, 


unds, No bail, however, was to be found ; whereupon he was removed 
7 = Newgate, a priſon ſo called in Briſtol, 
dneſs 


In chis ſituation, ſome of his friends propoſed, that a collection 
ſhould be made for his enlargement, but he treated the propoſal 
with diſdain; and as to writing any mendicant letters, he had too 
gi a ſpirit, and determined only to write to ſome miniſters of 
ſtate, to try to regain his penſion, —It is obſervable, that in his va- 
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＋ ious ſcenes of miſery Mr. Savage was always diſengaged and 
come nearful; and in his preſent confinement he ſoon ſeemed to loſo 


vas on- ne remembrance of his misfortunes in his amuſements and em- 
ofhces ments. He was indeed treated by the keeper of the priſon 
in w lingular humanity : He was ſupported by him at his own 
u have e ith out any certainty of recompence ; he had a room to 
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himſelf, wherein (as he obſerves, in a letter to one of his friend; dj 
in London) he could ' purſue his poetical ſtudies, without ig. 4 
terruption (a); he was alſo allowed to ſtand at the door of the th 
priſon, and was ſometimes taken out into the fields, for the beneft 1 
of air and exerciſe, ſo that he ſuffered fewer hardſhips in this thi 
place, than he had been accuſtomed to undergo, the greateſt part * 
of his life, Nor did the keeper (+) conſine his benevolence to a ha 


gentle execution of his office, but made ſome overtures to the cre. the 
ditor for his releaſe, though without effect; and he continued, du- qui 
ring the whole time of our Author's impriſonment, to treat him 51 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs and civility C. of | 

The arreſting of Mr. Savage was but the act of an individual, ſult 
nor was that act attended with any circumſtances of injuſtice or \ 
cruelty ; and he certainly was indebted to his Briſtol friends for fror 
many important favours: yet ſuch was the virulence of this man dra: 
reſentment, and ſo ſhameful was his ingratitude, that he employed vag. 
himſelf in priſon, in writing a bitter Satire on the place where le how 
had been ſo much and ſo undeſervedly careſſed. This Performance aſtel 
was entitled, London and Briſtol delineated ; ?? and when he as i 


had made a conſiderable progreſs in it, he wrote an account of hi 
deſign to a friend in London, and informed him, that he was de- 
termined to print the Poem with his name. His friend, ſurpriſed 
at his reſolution, endeavoured to diſſuade him from it; but his te. 
monſtrances were vain ; for, on this, as on all other occaſions, op- 
poſition had no other effect on our Author than to heighten his ar. 
dur, and irritate his vehemence. The Poem was however laid 
aſide, whilſt he was employed in ſoliciting aſſiſtance from ſeveral 
great perſons; and, one interruption ſucceeding another, it was 
never finiſhed, 

Mr. Savage had now ceaſed from correſponding with any d 
his {ubſcribers except Mr. Pope, who yet continued to remit him 
twenty pounds a year, and by whom it was expected that he would 
have been in a very ſhort time enlarged, for the keeper had beer 


directed 


{a) The following paſſage in the (/ Mr. Dagg. 
ſame letter is too charafteriſtick to (c) © Vintue,? ſays Dr. Johnſon 
be omitted;—*I thank the Almighty, is undoubtedly moſt laudable 
I am now all collettedin melt that ſlate which makes it moſt a 
and though my perſon is in confine- ficult; and therefore the human 
ment, my mind can expatiate on * of a goaler certainly deſerves i 
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ample and uſeful ſubjetts, with all “ publick atteſtation; and the mat 
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the freedom imaginable. I am * whole heart has not been harden were ſy 
now wore converſant with the by ſuch an employment may k with th 


Nine than ever; and if, inflead of * juſtly propoſed as a pattern of be- 
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a Newgate bird, I may be allowed © nevolence. If an in{cripuons P wa 
to be a bird of the Muſes, Iaſſure * once engraved to the hone 7 the ſux 
you, Sir, I ling very freely in my * gatherer, leſs honours ought not! Cangerc 
cape ; ſometimes indeed in the * be paid to the tender Goals! by the f 
laintivenotes of the nightiogale, Life of Savage, b 
X 5 | etray 
ut, at others, in the chearfu 


« {traius of the lark.“ 9 Vor, 
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directed to inquireinto the ſtate of his debts. He took care how- 
ever to enter his name according to the forms of the court, that 
the creditor might be obliged to make him ſome allowance, if he 
elt was continued a priſoner; and when he appeared in the hall, on 
his that occafion, he was treated with very unuſual reſpet. But the 


art reſentment of the city was afterwards raiſed by ſome accounts that 
04 had been ſpread of the Satire; and he was informed, that ſome of 
Tre the merchants intended to pay the allowance which the law re- 
du- quired, and to detain bim in priſon. This he treated as an emp- 


bim ty menace; and perhaps he might have haſtened the publication 
of his Poem, only to ſnew how much he was ſuperior to their in- 
, ſults, had not all his ſchemes been ſuddenly deſtroyed. 

e 01 When he had been fix months in priſon, he received a letter 
s for from Mr, Pope, containing a charge of very atrocious ingratitude, 
dan“ drawn up in ſuch terms as ſudden reſentment dictated. Mr. Sa- 
oyed vage returned a very ſolemn proteſtation of his innocence, but 
re le however appeared much diſturbed at the accuſation. Some days 
1ance afterwards, he was ſeized with a pain in his back and fide, which, 
n he as it was not violent, was not ſuſpected to be dangerous; but 
of hu; growing daily more languid and dejected, he confined himſelf to 
s de- dis room, and a fever ſeizing his ſpirits, he expired on the firſt of 
priſed Auguſt, 1743, in the forty ſixth year of his age. 


11s re» Such was the life and death of Rex D SA vac, a man whoſe 
15, op- character was ſtrangely diverſified with good qualities and vices, 
his u- and who was at once remarkable for his weakneſſes and abilities. 
r ld —He was of a middle ſtature, of a thin habit of body, a long viſ- 
ſevera. age, coarſe features, and melancholy aſpe& ; of a grave and manly 
it was deportment, and a ſolemn dignity of mien, which, however, upon 

a nearer acquaintance, ſoftened into an engaging eaſineſs of man- 
any dd ners. His walk was flow, and his voice tremulous and mournful. 


vt in He was eaſily excited to ſmiles, but very ſeldom provoked to laugh- 
; woult i ter.—His mind was, in an uncommon degree, vigorous and active. 
{4 been WW His apprehenſion was quick, his memory remarkably tenacious, 
direddel and his judgment, both with regard to writings and to men, emi- 

nently exact.— The knowledge of life was indeed his chief at- 

tainment; and he was particularly diſtinguiſhed by the politeneſs 
| olunſo, BW and variety of his converſation. In conſequence of the dominion 
of his paſſions, his temper was uncertain and capricious : He was 
ealily engaged, and eaſily diſguſted, He was compaſſionate, both 
by nature and principle, and always ready to perform offices of 
humanity 3 but when he was provoked, (and very ſmall offences 
were ſuthcient to provoke him,) he would proſecute his revenge 


harcenes 


t mi "WJ vith the utmoſt acrimony, till his paſſion had ſubſided, His friend- 
tion ſhip was therefore of little value ; for though he was zealous in 
oneſt . the ſupport or vindication of thoſe he loved, yet it was always 


dangerous to truſt him, becauſe he conſidered himſelf as diſcharged, 
by the firſt quarrel, from all ties of honour or gratitude, and would 
betray thoſe ſecrets which in the warmth of confidence had been 
Vor. X. 5. 2 F imparted 


ught pott 
Gale, 
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imparted to him. This practice juſtly drew upon him an univer. 
ſal accuſation of ingratitude. He ſeemed, indeed, to think every 
thing due to his merit; and he could not bear to conceive himſelf 
in a ſtate of dependence, his pride being equally powerful with hi; 
other paſſions, and appearing in the form of inſolence at one time, 
and of vanity at another, 

As an Author, the character of Mr. Savage is leſs exceptionable. 
His works are the productions of a genius truly poetical ; and, 
what many, who have been more laviſhly 41 — boall, 
the verſiſication and ſentiments have a caſt peculiar to themſelves, 
an original air, which has no reſemblance of any foregoing wr- 
ter. He is not indeed altogether ſecure againſt the objections of 
the critick ; but if one piece, which he had reſolved to ſuppref,, 


J 


bo. be excepted, he has very little to fear from the ſtricteſt moral or at 
5 religious cenſure ; for his writings uniformly tended to the exalta- n 
Th tion of the mind, and the propagation of morality and piety. * 
5 This at leaſt therefore muſt be allowed him, that he never contri apo! 
bs buted deliberately to ſpread corruption amongſt mankind ; though the | 
8 it is to be lamented, that he did not make uſe of his abilities tor in 
1 the direction of his own conduct. Upon the whole, (as his excel. In 
[4 lent Biographer well obſerves,) “this relation will not be with. with 
MN 1 * out it's uſe, if thoſe, who, in confidence of ſuperior capacitie; life v 
1K «* orattainments, diſregard the common maxims of life, ſhall be recov 
1 « reminded, that nothing will ſupply the want of prudence ; and of hi 
l « that negligence and irregularity, long continued, will make he re 
| ! | * knowledge uſeleſs, wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible,” reftor 
[| ſeized 
1 he ha- 
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OHN LELAND was born, in the year 1691, at Wigan, in 
Lancaſhire, where his father lived in good repute, for many 
years; till being unhappily involved in great difficulties, by be- 
coming ſurety for ſome friends, he gave up all his effects to his 
creditors, and removed to Ireland. e had not been long in Dub- 
lin, before an opportunityoffered for his ſetrling in bulinets, where= 
upon his wife followed him, with three ſons, of whom lohn was 
the ſecond ; and by induſtry and frugality the family was ſupported 
in a decent manner (a). 

In the ſixth year of his age, this their ſecond ſon was ſeized 
with the ſmall pox, which proved of ſo malignant a kind, that his 
life was deſpaired of; and when, contrary to all expectation, he 
recovered from the diſorder, he was found to be entirely deprived 
of his underſtanding and memory. In this melancholy condition 
he remained almoſt a year ; and when the uſe of his faculties was 
reſtored, his former ideas ſeemed all expunged ; for before he was 
ſeized with the diſtemper, he had been taught to read, but what 
he had learned was entirely forgotten, and he was obliged to begin 
with the letters, as if he had never known them. He now diſ- 
covered, however, a quick apprehenſion, and a ſtrong memory ; 
and the progreſs he made was taken ſo much notice of, that his 
parents reſolved to bring him up to a learned profeſſion, 

in conſequence of this reſolution, he was placed at a proper 
{chcol, where he ſoon made ſuch a proficiency as fully anſwered 
the expectations of his friends. He then went through a courſe 
of philoſophy, under a celebrated tutor ; after which, with the 
alliitance of ſome learned and worthy Miniſters of the Goſpel, he 
diligently applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Hebrew, and Divinity. 
Thus he became, in due time, well qualified for the Miniſterial 
office; which accordingly he entered upon, with a ſincere deſire 
and reſolution to employ the talents which Gop had given him, 
in the cauſe of piety and virtue, — He had not long appeared in 
this character, before he was invited to preach ſtatedly to a Con- 
gregation of Proteſtant Diſſenters, in Dublin, with a view to a 
turther ſettlement ; and both his ſermons and his behaviour in pri- 

2 F 2 vate 


4 Preface to Dr, Leland's Diſcourſes on various Subjefts ; by 
Iſaac Weld. 
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vate life gave ſuch entire ſatisfaction, that he ſoon received from 
them a moſt affectionate and unanimous call to be joint-paſtor with 
the Reverend Mr. Weld; to which office he was ordained, in the 
year 1716. 

As Mr. Leland entered upon this ſtation, not with ſecular 
views, but from the beſt and pureſt motives, ſo he diſcharged the 
duties of it with the utmoſt fidelity ; and, by indefatigable appli. 
cation to his ſtudies, he made, at the ſame time, ſuch conſiderable 
improvements in all uſeful knowledge, that he ſoon acquired a dif. 
tinguiſhed reputation in the learned world. 


In the year 1730, Dr. Tindal publiſhed his elaborate Perfor. 


Py & a=» eo» 
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mance, entitled, ** Chriſtianity as old as the Creation; or, the u 
Goſpel a Republication of the Law of Nature ;” and notwith. ma 
ſtanding ſeveral good Anſwers ſoon appeared, yet our Divine was inc 
of opinion, that much remained to be ſaid, in order to expoſe the af 
fallacious reaſonings, the inconſiſtencies, and contradictions of that Re 
ſpecious and dangerous Work, Accordingly, in the year 1733, 1 


he publiſhed two large Volumes, in Octavo, under the Tue of hin 


* An Anſwer to a late Book, intitled, Chriftianity as old as the forr 
« Creation; a Performance which exhibits a ſtriking proof of « ] 
the Doctor's learning and diligence, and of which a copious ac. « 
count is given in his View of the Deiſtical Writers C60.“ 9 8 
In the year 1737, he engaged in the controverſy with Dr. Mor. was 
gan, by publiſhing a Reply to that Writer, entitled,“ The Di (as | 
«« vine Authority of the Old and New Teſtament aſſerted, xt. uſing 
« againſt the unjuſt Aſperſions and falſe Reaſonings of a Book, open 
« intitled, The Moral Philo/opber.” The deſign of this Treatiſe ia th 
was, to take a diſtinct view of what Dr. Morgan had offered both have 
againſt Revelation in general, and againſt the Holy Scriptures in henſi 
wort] 


particular ; and the manner in which this defign was executed, in- 
duced the Doctor to level his ſecond Volume of The Moral Phil: brook 
fopher chiefly at our Author; who thereupon publiſhed, in Anſwer, had h 
a ſecond Volume of The Divine Authority of the Old and Nes truly 


«« Teſtament aſſerted;“ wherein the various miſrepreſentations, This 
the unjuſt aſperſions, and the confident attempts of his antagouit | of the 
to impoſe falſehoods upon his readers, are detected and ei Holy 
poſed (cg. 1 0428 broke 
The learning and abilities diſplayed by our worthy Divine, un probal 
theſe Publications, and the eſſential ſervices which he hereby res- prepar 
dered to the Chriſtian cauſe, procured him many marks of re- rion 
ſpect and eſteem from perſons of the higheſt rank in the Eſtabliſh: elanc 


hurch, as well as from the moſt eminent of his Diſſenting dre made 


thren; and in the year 1739, the Univerſity of Aberdeen confer 


red upon him, in the moſt honourable manner, the degree of Dota 
in Divinity. , 


% Vol. I. Letter VIIL.—Edit. MDCCLV. (c View of Deilla 
Writers, Vol. I. Leucr IX 
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In 1742, the celebrated Pamphlet, entitled, Chrifianity not 
founded on Argument made it's appearance; the Author of which 
carried on his defign againſt the Chriſtian religion in a manner 
ſome what different from thoſe who had gone before him in this 
ſervice; for under ſpecious appearances of zeal for religion, he en- 
deavoured to ſhew, that the Chriſtian faith hath no foundation in 
reaſon, nor any thing to ſupport it but a wild and ſenſeleſs enthu- 
ſiaſm, deſtitute of all proof and evidence. In anſwer to this diſ- 

uiſed attempt to expoſe Chriſtianity to the deriſion of mankind, 

r. Leland wrote Remarks on a late Pamphlet, intitled, Cr 
«© tianity not founded on Argument,” in two Letters, which were 
publiſhed ſeparately ; wherein he repreſents, in a clear and conciſe 
manner, the abſurdity and il! tendency, as well as the manifold 
inconſiſtencies of this Writer's ſcheme, andat the ſame time gives 
a plain confutation of the principal arguments from Scripture and 
Reaſon by which he pretended to ſupport it (4). 

In the year 1753, our learned and judicious Divine diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf ſtill further as the advocate of Chriſtianity againſt it's molt 
formidable opponents, by publiſhing Reflections on the late 
Lord Bolingbroke's Letters on the Study and Uſe of Hiſtory; 
© eſpecially 5 far as they relate to Chriſtianity, and the Holy 
« Scriptures.” It was, however, with ſome reluctance, that he 
was perſuaded to exert himſelf upon this occaſion; for although 
(as he himſelf obſerves) no man needs to make an apology for 
uſing his beſt endeavours in defence of Chu iſtianity, when it is 
openly attacked, yet he wasapprehenſive, that his engaging again 
in this cauſe, after having done it on ſome former occaſions, might 
have an appearance of too much forwardneſs. But theſe appre- 
henſions gave way to the judgment and advice of his great and 
worthy friend, The Reverend Dr. Thomas Wilſon, Rector of Wal- 
brook, and Prebendary of Weſtminſter, of whoſe ſincere regard he 
had had many proofs, and whom he particularly honoured for his 
truly Chriſtian ſpirit, as well as his zeal for our holy Religion Ce). 
This gentleman urged, that it was highly proper to take notice 
of the abuſe attempted to be thrown upon Chriſtianity and the 
Holy Scriptures, by a writer of ſo great name as Lord Boling- 
broke, whoſe ſpecious inſinuations and confident aſſertions might 
probably make diſadvantageous impreſſions upon minds too well 
prepared to receive them ; and as he had not heard that any other 

rſon had undertaken it, or intended ſo to do, he thought Dr, 

eland's drawing up ſome Remarks on a Performance which had 
made ſo much noiſe, might be of ſervice to the Chriſtian cauſe. 
9 This 


d View of Deiſtical Writers. another ſignal proof, by the publica- 
Vol. I. Letter X. tion of the Works of his venerable 

Of this zealous attachment to father, the truly Apoſtolical Biſhop 
the intereſts of Chriſtianity, the of Sodor and Man. —See the Life of 
lame worthy perſon has lately given Biſhop Wilſon, P. 139. 


ſet about the taſk enjoined him, without delay, and committed to 
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This determined our Author to attempt it ; and he acquitted 
himſelf with his uſual learning and ability. 

Dr. Leland was indeed a maſter in this controverſy, the courſe 
of his ſtudies having made him particularly converſant with thoſe 
writings which were then ſo frequently -publiſhed for the purpoſe 
of ſetting aſide all Revelation. In the opinion of many, theſe 
attacks had greatly hurt the credit, and weakened the authority 
of the Chriſtian religion; though upon an impartial examination 
of the productions of the Deiſtical Writers, and a fair compariſon 
of their arguments with the anſwers which had been made to 
them, it would be found, that they are far from being ſo formida. 
ble as ſome have been apt to ſuppoſe. Since however there are 
few that have leiſure or patience for a particular inquiry into a 
voluminous controverſy, — judicious perſons who wiſhed well 
to the intereſts of Chriſtianity, were of opinion, that it might be 
of real ſervice to give a ſummary view of the moſt noted books 
that had been publiſhed againſt revealed religion, for above a cen- 
tury, together with proper obſervations upon them, From ſuch 
a view, the reader, it was ſaid, might be enabled to form ſome no- 
tion of the ſeveral turns this controverſy had taken ; and upon a 
compariſon between thoſe writers who had attacked Chriſtianity, 
and thoſe who had appeared in it's defence, it would, no doubt, 
be found, that the great progreſs which Deiſm and Infidelity were 
ſaid to have made amongſt us muſt have been owing to ſomething 
elſe than the force of reaſon and argument ; that the Chriſtian 
religion is in no danger from a free and impartial inquiry; and that 
the moſt plauſible objections which have been brought againſt it, 
have been fairly and ſolidly confuted. 

For theſe reaſons, it was determined, that a ſhort and compre” 
henſive view of the principal Deiſtical Writers ſhould be given to 
the publick ; and our Author's capacity for ſuch a work being 
well known, he was earneſtly defired by ſome perſons for whom 
he had a particular regard, to undertake it /. Accordingly he 


the 


HA late ingenious and pub- * licly to exult over all choſe, who 
lick-ſpirited writer has given the * werelelsitrack with his Lordſhip's 
following account of the origin of * arguments, than themſelves; ery 
this very uſeful +; —genry =», JAR ing out, Where is your Bible 
© When the works of Lord Boling- * now ?—I had occaſion, about the 
© broke were publiſhed,” ſays he, * ſame time, to write to Dr. Hales; 
* ſome gentlemen of the Deiſtical aud, mentioning the then late pub- 
* communion became, ona ſudden, * lication, I propoſed to his couli- 
ſo elated with the ſucceſs they ex- * deration, whether it might not be 
pꝑetied to their cauſe from the bold * uſeful to have ſome public eu- 
© attacks wade by that nobleman on * quiry made by able writers into 
* the authority of Scripture, (in de- the points his Lordſhip had chick 
© moliſhing which he ſeemed dif- ly dwelt on: For that Silence, 01 
* poſed to overthrow the whole cre- the fide of thoſe whoſe belief 


dit of hiſtory) that they began pub» * Scripture was not ſhaken, wok 
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the Preſs A View of the principal Deiſtical Writers that have 
„appeared in England in the laſt and preſent Century; with 
« Obſervations upon them, and ſome account of the Anſwers 
« that have been publiſhed againſt them. In ſeveral Letters to a 
« Friend,” — This friend was Dr. Wilſon, to whom the Letters 
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; were ſent by the Author, in the form wherein they now appear Cg. 
The deſign of the work was not to give an hiſtorical account of 
i the Deiſtical writers, or of their perſonal characters, but to give 
1 {ome idea of their E22 and of the ſeveral ſchemes they 
d have advanced, as far as the cauſe of revealed religion is concern- 
- ed. There is alſo an account ſubjoined, not of all the Anſwers 
þ that 
ll look ſuſpicious of a conſciouſneſs, had they come cordially into i 
* that their cauſe was indeſenſible. GG it 1 
* © The good Doctor entered warmly * every public. ſpirited ſch ? 
into this view. Many circular is indeed ſcarcel ſible to 1 
n- letters were written; printed plans * gine any one a able — 
ch © handed about; and meetings held * purpoſe, but what might have — 
0- „at which Biſhops, and eminent * obtained by a conſlellation of il- 
wt « rer{ons of the Laity aſſiſted; and * luſtrious characters united upon 
y 8 Bookſellers attended. * principles of difintereſted Ln 
. ee et gota Grand mie ben benevolence, bee. 
3 
ere perſous conſpicuous for their ca- ers for 7 of — 
ing © rafters and tations, who could ea- country. Happy age, if — 
Lon © ily have procurcd the aſſiſtance of England ſhould behold ſuch a 
. © all the able pens in the three king- * phanomenou—Crito, Or, Eſſays 
at * doms for carrying on a periodical on various Subjedis. Vol. II. P — 
dit, * publication in ſupport of virtue London: MDOCCIXVIL © 


* and truth ; and had it in their 
pre power to give a general turn tothe 
© ſentiments and manners of twenty 


(g When this Work was 
for the Preſs, the copy was Ton 
eſteemed, that no bookſeller would 
give wore than zol, for it ; where- 
upon Dr. Wilſon generouſly printed 
a numerous edition, at his own 
riſque ; and with the profits ariſing 
from the ſale of this, and of two 
other editions, which were diſpoſed 
of, in the courſe of a few years, Dr. 
Leland purchaſed an annuity for 
himſelf and his wife. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the perſon who 
granted the annuity had no legal 
right fo to do; and by his death 
which happened ſoon after, the 
whole was loſt 4.—Dr. Wilſon cor- 
reſponded with Dr. Leland, many 
years, but had no perſona] acquaint» 
ance with him,—From private In- 


2 millions of people. — But the 
eing great ſolks hadother-guile ſchemes 
hom un their heads, than making man- 
y he © kind wiſe and good. Some of 
ed to © my friends told me, I was as Uto- 
the pian as the Speclator, in the pro- 
jects he tells us he formed for the 
public good. The event proved 
) who ' how much they were in the right. 
\ſhip 3 © This affair was, however, the occa- 
; Ne ' fon of a valuable publication, 
Bible © which had not otherwiſe been 
at the thought of, viz. Dr. LELAxD's 
Hales; View of the Deiſtical Writers, 
e pu © But, how far ort did this come 
coul ' of what was propoſed, and muſt 
not be © have followed from the execution 
lic wo * of my ſcheme, in it's full extent, formation, 
rs I 
I chief \ It is, probably, to this event that the Editor of Dr. Leland's Poſth 
* d mons alludes, iu his Prelace; where he introduces this worthy —— — 
ele 1905 npon the occalion, by which it appears, that he ſuſtained this — reflec» 
would bicom'ng fortitude and teſigna: ion.— Set the Preface, P. 23. n 
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that were publiſhed, but of ſome of the moſt remarkable, or ſuch 
as had fallen under our Author's ſpecial notice. At the end, ſome 
reflections are offered, which ſeem naturally to ariſe from ſuch 1 
view as is here given; obſervations are alſo made on the condu& 
of the Deiſts in the management of the controverſy; and the 
whole concludes with a brief repreſentation of the evidences for 
the Chriſtian religion, and of it's excellent nature and tendency, 

When Dr. Leland publiſhed this“ View of the Deiſtical Wri. 
« ters,” which was compriſed in One Volume, Octavo, it was not 
bis deſign to engage any farther in a work of that nature; but 
ſoon after it's appearance, ſome judicious perſons expreſſed their 
ſurpriſe, that no notice had been taken of Mr. Hume, who was 
. upon to be one of the moſt ſubtle writers that had of late 
appeared againſt Chriſtianity, About the ſame time hkewiſe the 
works of Lord Bolingbroke were publiſhed, in five Volumes, 
quarto; of which the laſt three ſeemed to be principally intended 
againſt revealed, and even againſt ſome important principles of 
what is uſually called natural religion. In order therefore, to 
complete the deſign which Dr. Leland had propoſed in publiſh. 
ing the View of the Deiſtical Writers,” it was thought proper 
for him to add a ſupplement to it, relating to the productions of 
theſe two celebrated Authors; and accordingly, after a careful 

eruſal of their Works, he publiſhed his Obſervations upon them, 
in a ſecond Volume, which may be regarded as a continuation of 
the former, and is therefore conducted, as that was, in a ſeries of 
Letters to Dr. Wilſon. 

Thus our Author's original plan ſeemed to be completely exe. 
cuted ; but, ſoon after the publication of this ſecond Volume, he 
received ſome letters relating to his performance, which put hin 
upon reconſidering ſome parts of it, and making ſuch farther addi. 
tions and illuſtrations as he thought might be of advantage tothe 
main defign. He had alſo ſeveral Obſervations by him, which he, 
at firſt, intended to inſert in that Volume, but which were omitted, 
when he found it enlarged ſo much beyond his expectation; and 
as ſome of his friends were willing to have them preſerved, it ws 
judged adviſable to publiſh a diſtin Volume, which ſhould com. 
prehend all theſe additions and illuſtrations. At the ſame time, 
he had been deſired to prepare a new edition of the Reflection 
*« on Lord Bolingbroke's Letters on the Study and Ule d 
„ Hiſtory ;”? and as the ſubject has a near affinity to thoſe which 
are treated of, in the View of the Deiſtical Writers, and would 
conſequently help to complete that part of the work which relate 
to his Lordſhip, he added it to this Volume, which, like the far 
mer, conſiſts of a ſeries of Letters, addreſſed to Dr. Wilſon. 

The whole of this uſeful Work was thus compriſed in Thr 
Volumes, Octavo; and it not only met with a very favourable 
ceptance from the publick, but drew upon the Author the partic 
lar notice of ſome perſons of great merit and diſtinction, wh 
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joſt concern for religion, and zeal for our common Chriſtianity in- 
clined them candidly to overlook ſmaller differences and diſtinc- 
tions. For this generous approbation and reward of his earneſt 


& endeavours to promote the intereſts of religion, Dr. Leland always 
he expreſſed the utmoſt gratitude; and as he had this great cauſe con- 
or fantly at heart, ſo he not only dedicated to it's ſervice the prime 
. and vigour of his life, but continued his zealous exertions to a 
ri- very advanced age. When he was more than ſeventy years old, 
not he was attacked with fo violent a fever, that his recovery was de- 
but ſpaired of; and though he was entirely reſigned to the will of 
ein Heaven, yet he was well- pleaſed to have his days a little prolonged, 
was that he might put the finiſhing hand to a Work which had coſt 
late him more pains than any of his former writings, and with which 
the he intended to cloſe his learned labours. Accordingly this Work 
nes, made it's appearance, ſoon after the reſtoration of his health, in 
ded Two Volumes, Quarto, under the Title of The Advantage and 
s of « Neceflity of the Chriſtian Revelation ſhewn from the State of 


„, to Religion in the ancient Heathen World, eſpecially with Reſpect 
liſh- « to the Knowledge and Worſhip of the One True God; a Rule 


oper « of moral Duty; and a State of future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ns of « ments: to which is prefixed a long Preliminary Diſcourſe on 
wefu! « Natural and Revealed Religion.” — This valuable Performance 
hem, met with the reception it deſerved ; and it was afterwards reprinted, 
on of in two Volumes, Octavo. 
ies of Upon his recovery from the ſickneſs which threatened his life, 
our worthy Divine not only regained his former ſtrength, but en- 
ere · WF joyed more eaſe and better ſpirits than he had known for many 
ie, he years before; and this improved ſtate of health continued till a 
t him few months before his death, which was occaſioned by a cold that, 
 addi- WF in conſequence of his neglecting it, produced an 2 of 
to the Bi the lungs which proved fatal. He ſuſtained the proſpect of his 
ich he, diſſolution with the utmoſt piety and reſignation; and on the 16th 
wo, of January, 1766, without a groan or a ſigh, he quietly breathed 
1; a0 bis laſt, 
it ws Dr. Leland was a man of conſiderable abilities, and very ex- 
Id com- Bl tenlive learning. He had a quick apprehenſion, a ſolid judgment, 
e time, WF and a memory ſo remarkably tenacious, that he was often called 
JeCtions 4 walking Library. His moral character, at the ſame time, was 
Uſe d equally amiable and excellent. As he entertained the nobleſt ſen- 
e which BY timents of the perTY, his Perfections, and Providence, ſo his 
d woud Bl piety was liberal, rational, and manly ; and indeed the whole 
h relates I of his conduct was regulated by the principles of that religion 
the fo- BW which he ſo well knew how to defend. He had a natural warmth 
on. of temper ; but by maintaining a ſtrict diſcipline over his paſſions, 
n Thee he never ſuffered it to betray him into any improper behaviour; 


able. and in his diſcharge of every relative and ſocial duty, he was truly 


> partic N exemplary, 
a, who Dr. Leland married (in the year 1731) the widow of a Diſſent- 
5 Vor. X. 5, 2 G 
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ing Miniſter who had been his fellow-itudent, in the early part of 
life, and with whom he had long lived in a conſtant courſe of 
friendſhip. He had ſeveral children ; but they all died when 
they were very young. 

Some time after his deceaſe, a collection of his Sermons was 

ubliſhed under the care of his friend, the Reverend Dr. Iſaac 

eld, in Four Volumes, Octavo, with a Preface, giving ſome Ac. 
count of the Life, Character, and Writings of the Author; tg 
which we bave been indebted for the materials of this Article. 
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The Lifeof JAMES FOSTER. 


ſon of a Fuller at Exeter, and was born in the year 1697. At 
eage of five years, he was placed at the Free School, in that city, 
where he made fo rapid and extraordinary a progreſs in grammati- 
cal learning, that his maſter always ſpoke of him in terms of the 
higheſt approbation and applauſe. From this ſchool he was re- 
moyed to an Academy in the ſame city, which then flouriſhed un- 
der the care of Mr, Jeſeph Hallet, with whom he finiſhed his ſtudies, 
and who gave him this opportunity of completing his education, 
free from all expence ; a favour which Mr. Foſter always acknow- 
ledged with becoming gratitude.—In this ſeminary of learning, 
our rung a4 rg not only diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſuperior 
abilities, but his many amiable and excellent qualities procured 
him the regard and eſteem of all his acquaintance. He diſcovered 
aquick apprehenſion, a ſolid judgment, a happy memory, and a 
free commanding elocution ; and at the ſame time he was equally 
remarkable for the candour and liberality of his mind, the tender- 
neſs and benevolence of his diſpoſition, and his ſincere and un- 
affected piety Ca). 

Mr, Folter entered upon the Miniſterial Office in the year 1718 ; 
ſoon after which, a furious controverſy aroſe amongſt the Diſſen- 
ters, in the Weſt of F.ngland, and particularly at Exeter, where he 
then reſided, concerning the Doctrine of the Trinity, and ſubſerip- 
tions to ſuch Teſts of Orthodoxy, as the contenders on one ſide of 
the queſtion, forgetting their own profeſſed principles, would have 
gladly impoſed. Our young Divine embracing the obnoxious 
opinions, the clamour ſoon ran high againſt him; whereupon he 
was perſuaded to retire from the County of Devon, and to accept 
of an invitation to Milborne-Port, in Somerſetſhire. Here here- 
manned till ſome of his hearers, having caught the common infec- 
tion, and waxing zealous in the cauſe of Orthodoxy, made the 
place ſo uneaſy to him, that he removed to Aſhwick, an obſcure 
retreat, under the hills of Mendip, in the ſame County, where he 
found an aſylum in the houſe of a Diſſenting Miniſter. During 

2 G 2 has 


% A Sermon preached at Pin- and Character. By Caleb Fleming. 
en- Hall, on Occaſion of the Death —New and General Biographical 
5 the Reverend James Foſter, Dictionary, Vol, V. 

„D. With Memoirs of his Life 


Joao FOSTER, a very eminent Diſſenting Miniſter, was the 
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his reſidence with this friend, he preached to two poor congrega- 
tions, one at Colesford, the other at Wookey, near Wells; from 
both which he did not receive more than Fifteen Pounds a year, 
In this ſtate of honourable poverty, however, (for ſuch in the higheſt 
degree it ought to be eſteemed, as being ſolely the effect of his in- 
tegrity in what he conſidered as the cauſe of religious truth, ) he re- 
tained his uſual chearfulneſs and vivacity, and purſued his ſtudies 
with cloſe application. 

It ſeems to have been in this retirement, that Mr. Foſter wrote 
his celebrated Treatiſe, entitled, An Eſſay on Fundamentals; 
«« with a particular Regard to the Doctrine of the Ever Bleſſed 
„Trinity. With an A 
„the Phraſe, Son of God, as 'tis applied to Chriſt.” —The de- 
ſign of this Performance (which appeared in the year 1720) was 
to reſtrain that licentious and malignant ſpirit of cenſure and ex. 
communication, which then ſo much prevailed, and to revive de. 
caying charity, that excellent, though neglected grace, which is 
the diſtinguiſhing mark of a diſciple of Jeſus Chriſt, as well as the 
very cement of the Chriſtian ſociety ; by ſhewing, that the Tri. 
nitarian notion is not one of the Fundamentals of Chriſtianity; 
meaning by Fundamentals, thoſe doctrines, of which an explicit 
belief is made, in all ordinary caſes, indiſpenſably neceſſary to the 
obtaining of that happineſs which is promiſed in the Chriſtian co. 
venant /b),.—Such was the laudable view with which this“ Eſſay” 
was written; and though (as may eaſily be imagined) it 
is not equal to the Author's later Performances, yet it dif- 
covers a ſound judgment, and the ſame vivacity of thought which 
diſtinguiſhes the productions of his riper age (c). To this 
«« Eflay” there is annexed a Sermon, entitled, ** The Re. 
*«« ſurreQon of Chriſt proved, and vindicated, againſt the moſt im- 
«« portant Objections of the Ancient Fews, or Modern Deift: ; 
and his Diſciples ſhewn to be ſufficient Witneſſes of the Fatt,” 

The part which our Author took in the controverſy amongſt 
his Diſſenting brethren increaſed the number of his enemies, and 
expoſed him to the repeated aſſaults of calumny and detraction: 
But this unmerited return for his well-intended Publication made 
no impreſſion on his enlightened and candid mind. He was far 
above the little arts of reviling : He had a ſpirit chat converſed 
with Heaven,--converſed with Him who ſpoke evil of no man./4/ 

From Aſhwick, Mr. Foſter removed to 'Trowbridge, in Wilt- 
ſhire, where he preached for ſome time to a congregation which 
did not uſually conſiſt of more than twenty or thirty perſons ; anc 


ſo very inſufficient for his ſupport were his finances in this place, 
that 


{6) Eſſay &c. P. 3. 51. 64) The Political and Relig 
(c) A Sermon preached in the “ ous Condutt of the Difſenters vi 
Old Jewry, on Occaſion of the © dicated.” A Pamphlet, printes 
Death of the Reverend James in theYear 1777. 


Feller, D. D. By Charles Bulkley. 
28. 


ppendix, concerning the true Import of 
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that he had thoughts of quitting the Miniftry, and learning the 
trade of a glover, from the perſon with whom he boarded. But 
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ſo far was he from ſuffering any inconvenience of this kind to relax 
his integrity, that being convinced by the writings of Dr. Gale (e) 
that baptiſm of the adult by immerſion is the true Scripture doc- 
trine, he was himſelf baptized, that way, in London, though, by 
adopting this opinion and practice, he reduced his expectations 
of ſuccels into a narrower compals. 


{e) Jonn GALE, a very learned 
and eminent Diſſenting Miniſter, of 
the Baptiſt denomination, was de- 
ſcended from a reputable family, and 
was born in London, in the year 1680. 
His early inclination to books induc- 
ing his father 10 bring him up to the 
proſeſſion of Divinity, he was placed 
at a proper ſchool; where he made 
ſo great a prohciency, that at the age 
of leventeen, he was become, in a 
good meaſure, not only maſter of 
the Latin and Greek, but alſoof the 
Hebrew language; whereupon he 
was ſent to the Univerſity of Leyden, 
in Holland, to finiſh what he had fo 
ſuccelsſully begun. Here he pro- 
ſecuted his ſtudies with the utmoſt 
induſtry ; and his progreſs in Aca- 
demical learning was ſo uncommon- 
ly rapid, that he was honoured 
with the degrees of Maſter of Arts, 
and Doctor in Philoſophy, at the 
early age of nineteen years, having 
pertormed the uſual exerciſes re- 
quired in that Univerſity, with great 
applauſe, 

— Leyden Dr. Gale went to 
Amſterdam, where he continued his 
tudies, under Profeſſor Limborch; 
and iu this city he likewiſe contracted 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
celebrated Mr. Le Clerc, which he 
afterwards continued to cultivate by 
an epiſtolary correſpondence. — 
Upon his return home, he reſumed 
his ſtudies with his uſual ardour, and 
by improving himſelf particularly 
in the oriental languages, he was en- 
abled to undertake a critical exami- 
nation both of the Old and New 
Teſtament, to which he devoted his 
principal attention, and which he 
went through, with the aſh{lance not 
only of the moſt celebrated Com- 
mentaries on both, but alſo of the 
ancient Verſions, At the ſame time, 
dy ſtudying the writiogs of the molt 


In 


eminent of the Fathers, with equal 
diligence and impartiality, he be- 
came thoroughly acquainted with the 
ſenſe of Antiquity, and knew bow 
to eſtimate it's authority. 

Whilſt he was thus laudably en- 

aged, the Univerſity of Leyden 
— him an offer of the Degree of 
Doctor in Divinity, provided he 
would give his aſſlent to the Articles 
eſtabliſhed by the Synod of Dort; 
but this honour he refuſed, on the 
principle of preſerving the freedom 
of his judgment. His ſuperior me- 
rit therefore was both known and 
acknowledged, abroad ; but, at 
bome, his learned acquiſitions pro- 
cured him no diſtinction beyond the 
narrow circle of his private acquaint- 
ance, till an opportunity offcred for 
the exertion of his talents, in a con- 
troverly which particularly excited 
the attention of the publick. 

The Reverend Mr. Wall, Vicar 
of Shoreham, in Kent, having pub- 
liſhed a celebrated Treatife, entitled, 
The Hiſtory of Infant Baptiſm, the 
Convocation, which was afſembled 
at the time, gave their ſanction to it's 
merit, by returning the Author 
thanks for his performance ; and the 
Publication being particularly re- 
commended to the notice of Dr. 
Gale, by one of his friends, as per- 
ſectly convincing and unanſwerable, 
he determined to engage in defence 
of that cauſe which was thus ſup- 
poſed to be entirely overthrown, 
Accordingly, he drew up, in the 
years 1705, and 1706, a Series of Let- 
ters, which having long been handed 
about in manuſeript, aud berng uni- 
formly commended by all of every 
perſuaſion who faw them, for the 
good ſenſe, learmng, and moderation 
which they diſplayed, he confemed 
to make them publick, in the year 


17115 
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In the mĩdſt of this poverty and diſtreſs, he unexpectedly found 
a friend in o Robert Houlton, Eſq; who took him into his houſe 


as a Chaplain, and treated him with great kindneſs and generoſity, 
This circumitance ſeems to have opened his way to publick notice ; 
and, in the year 1724, he was choſen to ſucceed Dr. Gale, at Bar. 
bican, where he diicharged the paſtoral office with the utmo fide. 


lity, for more than twenty years. 


In 1731, our Author diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a valuable Publi- 
cation, entitled, © The Uſefulneſs, Truth, and Excellency of the 
« Chriſtian Revelation defended againſt the Objections contained 
« in a late Book, intitled, Chriſtianity as old as the Creation.” 


1711, under the Title of“ Reflec- 
* tions on Mr. Wall's Hiſtory of 
* Infant Baptiſm.” 

The extraordinary merit of this 
Performance raiſed Dr. Gale to the 
firſt rank among the Baptiſts ; but 
he did not think fit at that time to 
engage in the Paſl: ral office. He 
choſe rather to delay it, till his age 
might give ſome little authority to 
his miniſtrations; and accordingly 
he was hve and thirty years old, be- 
fore he began to preach conſtantly 
and ſtatedly. He was then choſen 
one of the Miniſters of the Baptiſt 
Congregation in Paul's Allen, near 
Barbican ; and his ſermons bring 
chiefly practical, and his manner of 
preaching extremely pleaſing and at- 
tractive, he was . followed by 
perions of all perſuaſions. 

As our learned Divine was utterly 
diſſatisfied with the dofrines of the 
Eſlabliſhed Church, fo he was very 
z:alovs in maintaining and propa— 
gating thoſe notionswhich he thought 
authorized by Primitive Antiquity. 
With this view, ke conſtantly at- 
tended the Society for promoting 
Primitive Chriſtianity, which met, 
every week, at Mr. Whiſton's houſe, 
in Hatton Garden, for the purpoſe 
of examining the moſt ancient wri- 
ters of the Chriſtian Church, in or- 
der to determine which of the pieces 
attributed to them were, and which 
were not genuine ; that hereby the 
dottrines and diſcipline of the 
church, in the ages next to the 
Apoſtles, might be clearly under- 
ſtood. Upon theſe occaſions, he 


ſometimes took the Chair; and, in 


ky 


This 


eneral, no member of the Society 

ewed a more ſteady, or conſcien- 
tious attachment to the cauſe, or diſ- 
covered greater willingneſs to con- 
tribute, to the utmoſt of his power, 
to extinguiſh all diſputes among 
Chriſtians. 

Some time after the publication 
of Dr, Gale's ©* Reflections on Mr. 
„ Walls Hiſtory of Infant Bap- 
© tiſm,” the learned Hiſtorian con- 
ſented to hold a conference with him, 
on the ſubjea, at Mr. Whiſton's ; 
which ended, as ſuch conferences ge- 
nerally do, without any deciſive 
iſſue. Mr. Wall, indeed, was ſo far 
from being ſatisfied with the argu- 
ments of his antagoniſt, that he drew 
up an Anſwer tothe“ Reflections,“ 
which he publiſhed under the title 
of * A Defence of the Hiſtory of 
Infant Baptiſm ;” and ſo much was 
this Performance, as well as the 
Hiſtory itſelf, approved by the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, that he was ho- 
noured with the degree of Dodo 
in Divinity, upon the occalion, 

In this“ Defence,” the learned 
Author not only treated Dr. Gale 
very roughly, but endeavoured to ex- 
aſperate both the Clergy of the 
Eſtabliſhment, and the Difſenters 
themſelves againſt him ; whereupon 
he determined to prepare an anſwer, 
without delay ; but this, as well as 
many other important deſigns, was 
deteated by his death. He had en- 
tertained thoughts of offering ſome 
means of facilitating the fludy of 
the Oriental languages as indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary for the perfect un- 
detſtanding of the Holy Scriptures 
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This Performance did him great honour, It was generally and 
juſtly eſteemed by the candid and judicious of all p rties; and 
even Tindal himſelf is ſaid co have ſpoken of it in terms of pare 
ticular reſpect. 

In the year 1744, Mr. Foſter was choſen to ſucceed Dr, 
Hunt, in the paſtoral charge of the independeat church of Pinners 
Hall; and, in 1748, the Univerüty of Aberdeen conferred upon 
him, in a manner the moſt expreſſive of their high eſteem for his 
charafter, the degree of Doctor in Divinity. | 

In 1746, our Divine had attended, at his Lordſhip's particular 
requeſt, the unfortunate Earl of Kilmarnock, who was concerned 
inthe rebellion, the year before, in order to aſſiſt him in his prepa- 
ration for death; and this attendance is ſuppoſe to have made too 
deep an impreſſion on his tender and ivmpathizing mind. His vi- 
yacity, at leaſt, was obſerved to decreaſe gradually from this time 


He had likewiſe propoſedto himſelf 
to give © An Engliſh Tranſlation of 
* the Septuagint, according o the 
„Edition ok Mr. Grabe ;”—and 
another Treatiſe, of great expetta- 
tion, was, A Hiſtory of tho No- 
„ tion of Original Sin;“ wherein 
he intended to trace that opinion 
from it's ſource, and to have ſhewn 
upon how little ground a God of 
infinite goodneſs and juſtice has 
been repreſented as doing what a 
wiſeand good man would have ab- 
horred. But what ſeems moſt tohave 
engaged his thoughts, and to have 
been in the faireſt train for execution, 
was the ſcheme he had framed of a 
complete Expoſition of the whole 
New Teſtament from the pulpit. 
The Introduttion to this intended 
Work was found amongſt his papers, 
after his deceaſe; and from the plan 
of it, which is therein clearly and 
accurately delineated, we may con- 
clude, that the Work itſelf, had he 
lived to finiſh it, would have been 
of ſingular importance and benefit 
to the Chriſtian world 5. 

In the midſt of theſe great and 
uſeful deſigns, Dr. Gale was ſeized 
with a flow fever, in the heginning 
of December, 1721, of which he 
ad, after a ſhort illueſs. He bore 
Ms laſt ſickneſs with great conſlanc 
and patience, expreſſed the — 
relignation to the Divine Will, and, 


till 


in his laſt moments, teſtiſied an en- 
tire conſide ce in that Almighty 
and All-wile Being, in whoſe hands 
are the iſſues of life and death, and 
whoſe mercy is over all his works. 
He may be laid to have died in the 
flower of his age. being in his ſorty- 
ſecond year ; and in {ſome mealure 
unexpectedly, as being of a ſtrong 
and healthy conſtitution. 

Dr. Gale was highly reſpeRed and 
elicemed by all who knew him; and 
he reckoned in the number of his 
friends ſome of the molt eminent 

erſons of thoſe days. Thus he 

ved beloved and revered ; and his 
death was univerſally lamented as a 
publick loſs.—lt appears from a 
paſſage in his Funeral Sermon, which 
was preached at Barbican, and print- 
ed, ſoon after his interment, that he 
was married; but we have no ac- 
count of his family. 

Some time af er his death, a Cole 
lectionof his Sermons was printed 
by ſubſcription; and, in the year 
1726, a ſecond edition of ther was 
publiſhed in Four Volumes, Octavo, 
under the Title of © Sermons preach» 
ed upon ſeveral Subjects by the 
{© late Reverend and Learned Dr. 
© John Gale, to which is prefixed 
% an Account of his Life.” —Bio- 

raph. Britan, New and Gen. 
| mY Dict. 


This Introduction is inferted in the Account of his Life, prefixed te his poſthu 
mous dermons. 
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till the beginning of the year 1750, when he was attacked by a 
violent diſorder, from which he never thoroughly recovered, though 
he continued to preach occaſionally, till the month of January, 
1752. Hethen received a ſhock, of the paralytick kind, which 
impaired his underſtanding to ſuch a degree, that he never reco. 
vered the full uſe of his faculties. In this melancholy ſituation he 
anguiſhed till the fifth of November, 1753, when, in conſequence 
of another ſevere ſtroke of the palſy, he expired. 

Beſides the Pieces already mentioned, Dr, Foſter was the Author 
of Three Letters to Dr. Stebbing, on the Subject of Hereſy,” 
which were well received. He alſo publiſhed ſeveral “ Funeral 
Sermons;“ amongſt which we find one for that venerable Confeſſor, 
Mr. Emlyn.--He likewiſe favoured the publick with“ An Ac. 
& count ot the Behaviour of the Earl of Kilmarnock, after his Sen- 
&« tence,and on the Dayof his Execution ;”--and about he ſame time, 
a Collection of his Sermons appeared in Four Volumes, Octavo.— 
He moreover, printed by ſubſcription, in two Volumes, Quarto, 
„ Diſcourſes on all the principal Branches of Natural Religion 
„ and Social Virtue;”” and he was honoured with the names of 
no leſs than Two Thouſand Subſcribers !—In theſe ** Diſcourſes,” 
(as the Author obſerves,) ſome things, perhaps, will be found, that 
are not ſo common in writings of this Lind, or are illuſtrated in a 
new and peculiar manner: And one chief view, throughout the 
whole, was, to render both the principles and proofs of natural 
religion, which equally concern all without dillin don, fully intel 

ible to all, by omitting, as much as poſſible, all philoſophical and 
{holaſtic terms, and reducing more involved and abſtruſe demon- 
ſtrations, to a plainer form. To the Second Volume are annexed 
«© Offices of Devotion ſuited to the principal Subjects treated upon 
& jn the foregoing Diſcourſes.” 

The character of Dr. James Foſter was truly amiable. His hu- 
manity, generoſity, and compaſſionate diſpoſition, were conſpicu- 
ous in the higheſt degree; and indeed every faculty of his foul 
appears to have been animated by the pureſt and moſt active bene- 
volence. To alleviate the diſtreſſes of others, was his ambition 
and his happineſs ; and ſo abundant were his works of charity, 
that he never reſerved any thing for his own future uſe ; inſomuch 
that had it not becn for the noble ſubſcription to his Diſcourſes,” 
he muſt have died poſſeſſed of ſcarcely any property.,—Such wa 
his private character; and he was no leſs exemplary, in his pub- 
lick capacity. His inviolable integrity, and ſteady attachment to 
the intereſts of truth and liberty, were well-known and deſervedly 
admired ; and in the whole courſe of his miniſterial labours, be 
earneſtly endeavoured to diſſeminate the principles of thoſe vi 
tues which regulate and adorn human life, and which are abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to the ſecurity and advancement of ſocial happineb 
This was the general object of his Diſcourſes ; and his talent ior 
preaching was indeed very extraordinary. His voice was pony 
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{yect, ſtrong, diſtin, and harmonious ; and his ear enabled him 
to manage it exactly as his matter required. He was alio a per- 
ect maſter of that action which becomes the Pulpit, and which, 
being grave, expreſſive, natural, free from violence and diſtortion, 
added force and energy to the important truths which he delivered. 


; Alt is ſaid, that a phyſician of great eminence, in London, was 
a the firſt who ſpread his fame in this reſpect: for happening to paſs 
: by the houſe where our Divine was preaching, he caught a few 
entences which ſtruck him ſo much, that he went in, and ſtayed 

: the whole time of the ſervice ; and from that day, whenever he 
| ſpoke of Dr. Foſter, he conſtantly diſtinguiſhed him by the em- 
phatical appellation of The Preacher. Indeed his popularity ex- 
s ceeded any thing ever known amongſt the Proteſtant Difſenters ; 
# tor to the Sunday Evening's Lecture, which he conducted at the 
4 Old Jewry, for more than twenty years, with the utmoſt reputation, 
ö reforted, in great numbers, perſons of all ranks and conditions; 
PE and thither, perhaps, curiofity may have drawn the celebrated Mr. 
0, Pope, who has taken occaſion to bear this teſtimony to his merit; — 
a Let modeſt Fos TER, if he will, excell 

of *© Ten Metropolitans in preaching well (V.“ 

a In the midſt of all this approbation and applauſe, our excellent 
" Preacher retained the moſt unaffected humility of mind; and his 
g zeal for the promotion of every ſocial and perſonal virtue, in his 
he hearers, ſeemed to keep pace with his increaſing fame. What he 
ral ultumately aimed at, was (as he himſelf aſſures us) * the advance- 
Us ment of the glory of Chri/, and the exaltation of his Divine 
nd « religion 3”? in which noble work he laboured with equal dili- 

* gence and ability; thereby, without all doubt, ſecuring to him- 

ced elf the inconceivable reward of thoſe who have bee: happily in- 

* lrumental in turning many to righteouſaeſs. 

ve {/) Epilogue to the Satires, Dial, I. L. 131, 
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HILIP DODDRIDGE was deſcended from a reputable fa. 
mily, and was born in London, in the year 1702. He re- 
ceived the firſt part of his education, at various private ſchools, in 
and near the metropolis ; and about the time of his father's death, 
which happened in the year 1715, being then at a ſchool at St. 
Alban's, he fortunately contracted an acquaintance with Dr. Clark, 
the Miniſter of the Difſenting Congregation in that place, by 
whoſe generous aſſiſtance he was enabled to proſecute his ſtudies, 
which muſt otherwiſe have been interrupted, through the impru- 
dence of the perſon into whoſe hands the care of his affairs came, 
after his father's deceaſe, and who waſted the whole of his own and 
Mr. Doddridge's fortune Ca). 

In the year 1718, he left St. Alban's, and retired to the houſe 
of one of his filters, to conſider what way of life he ſhould purſue, 
{lis inclination led him to the Miniſtry ; but the diſcouragement 
which he received from various quarters kept him in a ſtate of 
ſuſpenſe, till he was happily relieved by the generous interpoſi. 
tion of Dr. Clark, who, knowing his wiſhes, and his difficulties, 
offered to take him under his own care (80%. This propoſal was 
thankfully accepted; and accordingly he continued ſome months 
at St. Alban's, under the inſtruction of his generous patron, who 
furniſhed him with proper books, and directed him in his ſtudies, 

ewas placed at an Academy at Kibworth, a ſmall village, in 
Leiceſterſhire, v eve he was ſupported by the contributions of Dr, 
Clark, alid of otu.. .”" * to whom that gentleman applied, in his 


behalf. 


Church of England, and would 1 
to either of it's Universities, 
world ſupport the expence of bi 
education; and, if ſhe ſhould lie 
till he had taken Orders, would pro- 
vide for him in the Church. Heres 
ceived this propofol with the warts 
ect grititude, but in the moſt r- 
(pettitul manner declined it; 2s b 
could not then ſatisfy his conſcience 
to comply with the terms of mins 
Penal conformuy,—OQrton's Me 
moirs &c. P. 21. 


() Memoirs of the Life, Cha- 
rater, and Writings of the Reve- 
rend Philip Doddridge, D. D. By 
Job Orton. Second Edition. 

(6) Whilſt he was thus delibe- 
rating on his future profeſſion, the 
Ducheſs of Bedford (in whole ta- 
mily his uncle had lived, in the ca- 
pacity of a fleward,) being inform- 
ed of his circumſtances, character, 
and ſtrong inclination to itudy, made 
him an offer, that if he choſe to be 
educated for the Miniltry, in the 
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In this Academy, he diſtnguiſhed himſelf by his uncommon 
diligence and application ; and having gone through the prepara- 
tory courſe of learning, with great ſucceſs and improvement, he 
entered upon the Miniſterial Office, in the year 1722. For ſome 
time, he preached occaſionally, at different places; but, in the 
following year, he accepted an invitation from the Congregation 
at Kibworth. He had received a ſimilar application from the city 
of Coventry; but he preferred the ſituation at Kibworth, not only 
on account of his youth, but as it afforded him an opportunity of 
purſuing his ſtudies to greater advantage; which he did with in- 
defatigable induſtry, 


as jn this retirement he compoſed his ſermons with great care and 
2 eractneſs; and he often mentioned it as an advantage to him, that 
in h2ving but few books of his own, he borrowed from his people 
th, what they had in their hooſes, which being chiefly the practical 
SN, works of the Divines of the * century, he was led by a 
rk, pzrufal of them into a ſerious and uſeful way of preaching ; and 
by 2: his Congregation conſiſted chiefly of perſons in the lower ranks 
ies, of life, he was particularly careful to adapt his diſcourſes to their 
TU- capacities, But his publick miniſtration was not the only part of 
me, the Paſtoral Office to which he devoted himſelf: He likewiſe diſ- 
and charged every other branch of his duty with the utmoſt zeal and 
ticelity. 
ouſe In ol year 1725, Mr. Doddridge removed to Market-Harbo- 
rſue, tough, for the ſake of enjoying the converſation of the learned 
nent and worthy Paſtor of the Diſſenting Congregation in that place, 
te of in whoſe triendſhip he had long been happy. He did not, how- 
poſi- ever, relinquiſh the care of the Congregation at Kibworth, which 
Ities, was at no great diſtance from his preſent reſidence ; and when, a 
| was few years after, he was choſen Aſſiſtant to his friend at Harboe 
onths rough, he preached at that place and at Kibworth, alternately, 
, Who He had, before this time, received ſeveral invitations from very 
udies, conſiderable Congregations in large and populous towns ; and he 
Ze, in had alſo been invited to the metropolis : But he declined every 
f Dr. overture of this ſort, and perſiſted in his reſolutign of co tinuing 
in hi in retirement, till he ſhould have prepared himſelf, by further ſtu- 


dy, for 4 more important ſphere of action. 
| When Mr. Doddridge left the Academy, his Tutor preſſed him 
to keep in view the improvement of that Courſe of Lectures 


uld through which he had paſſed, and to regulate his ſtudies by a re- 
on, terence to them; and though he did not aſſign his reaſon for this 
14 live requeſt, yet it afterwards appeared to have been made, in conſe- 
ald pro quence of his opinion, that in caſe of his own deceaſe, (which 
Here happened in the year 1723,) Mr. Doddridge was the moſt likely 
e 7 | of any of his pupils to purſue the ſchemes which he had formed, 
_ 1 and which were far from being complete. Accordingly, durin 
* his ſettlement at Kibworth, our young Divine reviewed the Courts 
of wi of Lectures with great care ; and his converſation with a friend 


2 H 2 happening, 
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happening, one day, to turn on the beſt method of conducting the 
preparatory ſtudies of young men intended for the Miniſtry, he 
was earneſtly deſired to commit his thoughts upon the ſubject tg 
writing. In compliance with this requeſt, he drew up his remarks, 
in a Letter to a Friend, which grew by degrees to a conſidera]; 
Volume; but when he had juſt completed it, the perſon, for whoſ- 
uſe it was principally intended, died, and the 'I reatiſe remained 
in his own hands. Not long after this, however, the Manuſcrip: 
happened to be ſeen in his ſtudy by a friend, who took the firſt op. 

ortunity of ſabmitting it to the inſpection of the celebrated Dr, 
Warts, with whom Mr. Doddridge had at that time no perſonal 
acquaintance. Dr. Watts being much pleaſed with the plan, 
ſhewed it to ſeveral other Diſſenting Miniſters, who all joined with 
him in ſoliciting Mr. Doddridge to carry it into execution. This 
application being ſeconded by the good cfaces of ſome intimate 
ſriends, he conſented to open an Academy, for the purpoſe, at 
Har borough. But he had not been employed as a Tutor more 
than a few months, when he was unexpectedly called to a ſtation 
of preater Miniſterial uſefulneſs ; being invited to undertake the 
Paltoral charge of a very conſiderable Congregation at Northamp. 
ton, where he had occaſionally preached with great approbation. 
Tt was with ſome difficulty that he was prevailed upon to accept 
this invitation; and he entered upon his employment, in the vear 
1729, with the deepeſt ſenſe of it's importance, and a firm reſolu- 
tion to Ciſcharge the duties of his ſtation, to the utmoſt of hi: 
power. ; 

Upon his ſettlement at Northampton, Mr. Doddridge continued 
his Academy, and as he became more known, the number of bi, 
pupils increaſed ; fo that, in the year 1734, he found it neceſſary 
to have an Aſſiſtant, to whom he atligned the care of the junior- 
pupils, and the direction of the Academy, during his occaſional 
ableace, He had taken great pains to prepare himſelf for thi; 
important employment, and he diſcharged his truit with un- 
common diligence, and high reputation, for more than twenty 
years (c. 


In 


tion. A profecution was com- 
menced againſt him in the Ecch 
liaſtical Court, by ſlome Dyignite- 
ries of the Church of England, lor 
teaching an Academy. Pe:lons 
of the bell ſenſe among different 
parties were ſurpriſed at this ſlep; 
and ſeveral gentlemen of the eltz- 


bliſhed church, of confidcravic 


rank and public characters, warm 


* * * y * 
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In this ſtatio „ he had ſcope for the exertion of all his abilities, 
an 21 opportunity of 1 to his Þ zpils his ample ftores of li- 
teretute; by which means it was probable that he would, eventu- 

male his learning more extenſively | uſefol than by any other 
EP . He N time, however, to employ the Prefs, likewiſe, 
in this ferv ice, as well as in promoting the intereſts of piety and 
vicrne, The firſt Piece that he Ppublithed (except ſome Papers in 
r:jent State of the Republic of Letter: ) appeated, in the year 
o, under the Title of“ Free Thou ghts on the molt probable 

Means of reviving the Diilenting intereſt, occ ſioned by the 
6c let te Enquiry into the C: wics of it's Dec Cay 3 adureſſed to the 
ce the or of that Enowry.” — ty his was {oon followed by his 
Sermons on the Education of Children,“ which were publiſhed, 
1 1732, and have been found very uſeful for the purpoſe of affiſt- 
Ng oarents in this difficult work. — In _ year 1735, our Author 
| bltſhed ſome ©* Sermon to young People; and in the follow- 
ag year he pabli Med “ Ten Sermons on the Power and Grace 

F Chriſt, and the Evidences of his glorious Goſpel Cd).“ 

Friar this time, the Univerlity of Aberdeen conferred upon 
him the degree of Ow n Divinity; an honour to which his 
learnn; g and abilit ave him the julleit cum. It was not till 

the 


- 


me the proſecution was carried * was, bv his expreſs order, put to 
ou, came to the Doctor to allure * the proſecution; agreeably to the 
um Of his abhorrence of it; and noble and generous maxim he had 
o know, before it commenced, laid down, That during hrs rergn, 
' whether he. could with ſaſcty to ere ſhould be na Pe: rſecution for 
, 2 elf. (being then Church-war- Conſcrence fake." — Memoirs c. 
den)! 45 to ſign the preſentment, P. 219. 
or in any other way make the mat- (d) The laſt Thre e, ON the * Evi- 
' ter caſy io him. But the Clergy “ dences of the Golpel,” were, in 
' ſeemed determined to carry on the fome later editions, by the particu- 
tale cution with vigour ; notwith- lar deſtie of one of the firſt Digni- 
ing many acknowledgments tarits of the Church of E, gland, 
y made ot his learning and mo- printed ſo as to he had ſeparate irom 
ton, and many compliments the 5 umer. They contain a ſuffici- 
:y perionally paid him on that ent defence of Chriſtiat aity, and are 
Li JUN, This gave him a painful well adapte -d to the uſe of th ole, 
oft his uſefulneſs as a Tu- whoſe office calls them to defend it. 
ti thould have been entirely pre- It gave the Author lingular pleaſure 
ute < greatly leſſened ; or he to know, that thete Sermons were 
1 the mea! 5 of convincing two gentle- 
"Hom his congreg ration to ſom men of a lil "er: 1 cdac aion, and dif- 
that part of the kin! gdom, * tinguiſhe abilities, who had been 


_ — 
— - 


* 


he might have b deen out of the Dede, that Chriſtianity was true and 
' reach of his perſecutors. But his divine: And one of them, who had 
* 10yal, neaceable, and moderate ſet himſelf 2<aloutly to prejudice 
pine lea den a der b. ing fair- others ag „und the ev :Gences and car 
0 hes 

P } rc} + % 70 0 10 his M. Je ty, tenants of the Goſpel, be * ame 11 2000 


Gcorg- the decon 9.0 ſour ne per. lous preacher and an ornament ot 
1 f unk aid ullucuce, who the religion! ne had once denied 4 id 

eceis to um, and were well deſpiſed.—Orton's Memoirs &c, 
«cJ217NCa with the Doctor, a ſtop P. 118. 
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the year 1741, that Dr. Doddridge favoured the publick with any 


more of his Productions: He then publiſhed *©* 'Ten Practical Dif. 
« couries on Regeneration,” which were extremely well received, 
-In 1743, he publiſhed “ Three Letters to the Author of a 
„ Treatiſe, entitled, Chri/tianity not founded on Argument,” which 
met with much acceptance in the world, and for which he receiy. 
ed letters of thanks from ſeveral perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank and 
abilities. 

In 1745, Dr. Deddridge publiſhed a practical Treatiſe, which, 
at it's firſt appearance, was received with much eſteem by ſeveral 
eminent perions, both Clergy and Laity, in the Eftabliſhed 
Church, who, in a very reſpectful manner, returned the Author 
their thanks for this attempt to revive religion; and it has ſince 
gone through many editions. It is entitled, © The Riſe and Pro- 
« greſs of Religion in the Soul: illuſtrated in a Courſe of Seri- 
© ous and Practical Addreſſes, ſuited to Perſons of every Cha- 
© rafter and Circumſtance: With a devout Meditation or Prayer 
« added to each Chapter.” It is indeed a body of practical divi- 
nity, and Chriſtian experience; and contains, as it were, the ſub- 
ſtance of all the Author's preaching (e). 

In 1747, Dr. Doddridge publiſhed a Piece, entitled,“ Some 
& remarkable Paſſages in the Life of Colonel James Gardiner, 
&« who was lain by the Rebels at the Battle of Preſton-Pans, Sept. 
« 21, 1745 the deſign of which (as he himſelf obſerves) was 
not merely to offer a tribute of gratitude to the memory of an in- 
valuable friend, but of duty to God and his fellow-creatures ; as 
he hoped the Narrative would be the means of ſpreading a warm 
and lively ſenſe of religion. This Performance has been fo well 
received as to paſs through ſeveral editions ; and the Author had 
the pleaſure to hear of ſome inſtances in which it had anſwered hi: 
expectations. 

In the following year, he reviſed the Expoſitory Works,“ and 
other“ Remains” of Archbiſhop Leighton, and travſlated his 
Latin Prelections;“ which were printed together in two Vo- 
lumes at Edinbuegh. -The delight and edification which he found 
in the Works of this wonderful man, whom he calls “ an Adept 
« in true Chriſtianity,” he eſteemed a full equivalent for the 
pains he beſtowed in preparing them for the Preis. He acknow- 
ledges, in his Preface, that he never ſpent a quarter of an hour in 
reviewing any of them, but he felt ſome impreſſions which he 
wiſhed always to retain ; and that he found in them ſuch heart-at- 


ſecting leflons of ſimplicity and humility, candour and — 
exalt 


{e) The Author (ſays Mr. Orton) edification, and comfort of many 
was favoured with many letters from perſons ; and perhaps (he adds) there 
different parts of thefc kingdoins, is no praRtical book better calculated 
and from — and Holland, giv- for general uſefulneſs.— Memou 
ing him an account how uſeful this &c. P. 123. 
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exalted piety without the leaſt tinctare of enthuſiaſm, and an en- 
tire mortification to every earthly intereſt without any mixture of 
ſplenetick reſentment, as he thought could hardly be met with any 
where elſe, but in the Sacred Writings, He was in hopes, there- 
fore, that the Publication might be the means of promoting the in- 
terelts of Chriſtianity, and that catholick ſpirit, by which the Arch- 
biſhop was ſo honourably dilinguiſhed, 

Beſides the Works already ſpecified, Dr. Doddridge publiſhed 
« Two Sermons on Salvation by Grace,” ſeveral Occaſional Diſ- 
courſes, and Ordination Charges, and ſo ne ſmall Practical 
Pieces /. But his capital Production was The Family Ex- 
« poſitor ; Or, A Paraphraſe and Verſion of the New Teſtament; 
« with Notes, and a Practical Improvement of each Section, in 
« Six Volumes, Quarto ;”.--a work in ſo many hands, and ſo de- 
ſervedly eſteemed, that itis needleſs to enlarge on it's acknowledg- 
ed excellency g. 

Such were the laudable purſuits, in which our excellent Divine 
employe l himſelf with fo intenſe an application, that his friends, 
who knew the weakneſs of his conſtitution, were often expreſſing 
their paiaful apprehenſions on this account; but his reſolution 
was invincible, and he perſiſted in his laborious occupations with 
unabated ardour ; eſteeming it better to wear himſelf out in his 
maſter's ſervice, than to ruſt in literary indolence, or drag on a 
longer life, when his vivacity and activity might be ſo much dimi- 
niſhed, as in the courſe of nature they generally are (+). 

In the latter end of the year 1759, he contracted a cold, which 
hung upon him, through the remainder of the winter ; and though 
it abated conſiderably on the approach of ſpring, yet it returned 
2gain with great violence in the ſummer, His phyſicians and 
friends adviſed him to lay aſide his employments for a while, and 
to apply himſelf entirely to the uſe of proper medicines and exerciſe 
for the removal of his complaint. But he could not be perſuaded 
o comply with the former part of their advice. To be uſeleſs 
was worſe than death to him. While he thought there was no 
.nmediate danger, he could not be prevailed upon to relinquiſh his 
engagements, and he was particularly defirous of completing his 
« Family- 


Since the deceaſe of Dr. Live while you live, the Epicure 
Doddridge, his ſmaller Pieces have would ſay, 
deen repriuted, in Three Volumes, Aud ſeize the pleaſures of the pre- 
12mo, ſent day : 
. (4) The work was printed by ſub- Live while you live, the ſacred 
crpuon. The firſt three volumes Preacher crics, 
vere publiſhed in the Au bor's life= And give to Go p each moment as 
ime ; the remainder did not appear it flies: 
ull atter his deceaſe. Lord, in my views let both united 
% The motto of his Family- ; 
Arms was, Dum didimus vivamus ; I live in pleaſure, when I live to 
under which he wrote the following Thee. 

nes, very exprellive of his general 
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« Family-Expoſitor.” His ſtrength, however, declined daily 
and the hurry and fatigue which he went through in Londan, 
where he ſpent fome weeks, contributed to increaſe his diſorder, 
Ile thereiore found it neceſſary to retire into the country; and hav. 
ing made choice of a ſituation where he might enjoy not only air 
and exerciſe, but an entire receſs from buſineſs and company, he 


felt ſome relief, As the autumn advanced, his phyſicians judged 
it proper for him to try the waters of Briſtol ; and accordingly he I 
ipent tome time at the Wells. But his ſtrength decreaſing daily, Y 
he was ad viied, as the laſt reſort, to remove to a warmer climate, t 
for the winter; in conſequence of which advice, he went to Liſ. . 
bon. He did not, however, long ſurvive the voyage; for he died, tl 
on the 26th of October, 1751. His remains were interred in the ol 
burying-ground belonging to the Britith Factory at Liſbon ; and . 
a handiome monument was erected to his memory in his Meeting. tu 
place at Northampton, at the expence of the Congregation, witi di 
an inſcription drawn up by his much- eſteemed friend Gilbert rec 
Welt, Eig. to 

Dr. Doddridge was rather above the middle ſtature, extreme!) thi 
thin and flender ; and there appeared a remarkable ſprightliuei his 
and vivacity in his countenance and manner, when engaged 11 of 
converſation, as well as in the pulpit, which commandeda gener: tha 
attention. His mind was naturally active and ardent ; and his re- that 
ſolution and perſeverance were inviacible. It is no wonder, there- trie! 


tore, that he made ſuch a dillinguiſhed progreſs in the ſeveral 
parts of uſeful learuing.—His acquaintance with books was very 
extenſive; and though he could not be called a profound linguitt, 
yet he was ſufficicn:ly acquainted with the Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew languages, to read the moſt valuable picces of antiquity win 
pleaſure, and toenter into the ſpirit of the Sacred Writipgs, He 
was very converiant with ancient hiſtory, both civil and eccleliaitis 
cal; and he was no ſtranger to mathematical and philoſophical 
ſtudies. But his favourite purſuit, and that in which his chief ex- 
ccllency lay, was Divinity, as taken in it's largeſt feaſe, In tie 
young er part of lite, he took pains to cultivate a taſte for polite lt 
*tcrature, in general; and, in particular, he ſtudied the Engliſh lan- 
guage with great care, and formed his ſtyle upon the beſt models. 
He was well acquainted with all the graces of compoſition; but 
he often fludioully avoided thoſe rhetorical ornaments Which might 
bave rendered his works leſs uſeful to that clats of readers,whoie 
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viracity of his temper, and his uſual manner of converſation, they 
appeared quite natural and unaffected. 

In private life, he was diſtinguiſhed by a remarkable ſweetneſs 
and benevolence of diſpoſition, and every amiable virtue which 
acorns the domeſtick and focial character. At a very early | go 
he took particular care to maintain a devout frame of mind; and 
he proceeded in the ſame religious courſe, to the laſt, He found 
himſelf ſo much improved and animated by Devotion, that he 
neglected no proper method of preſerving within himſelf an habi- 
tual ſenſe of God, and of acquiring, by the exerciſes of religion, 


uch a degree of ſpirit and reſolution as might carry him through 


the arduous labours of his ſtation, and render him more capable 
of ſerving the intereſts of religion, and of contributing to the 
happineſs of mankind ; to which great ends he conſecrated all his 
time and all his talents, with uncommon, and almoſt unparalleled 
diligence and activity. He role early, and fat up late. He 
reckoned the ſmalleſt portions of time precious, and was anxious 
to employ every moment in his own proper buſineſsſ i). Without 
this aſſiduous application, indeed, every one who is acquainted with 
his writings, and who conſiders likewiſe his engagements, as Paſtor 
of a numerous congregation, and an inſtructor of youth, will ſee, 
that he could not have diſcharged his numerous obligations with 
that fidelity and ſucceſs which will endear his memory to every 
friend of learning, virtue, and religion (4). 


Vor. X. 6. 2 Dr. 


many lettets to write in anſwer to 
queſtions of moment, propoſed to 
him by his brethren, eſpecially 
thoſe who had been his pupils, and 
by congregations at adiſtance, who 
applied to him for direction and 
aſſiſtaoce. His judgment was of- 
ten deſired by learned men, con- 
cerning critical ditticulties, or 
works which they were preparing 
for the prels; and his own publi- 
cations would nacurally enlarge his 
work of this kind, His Corres 
ſpondence with ſome berſons of 
the firſt rank for wiſdom and !carn- 
ing inthe eſtabliſ bed church re- 
quired much attention and delica- 
cy. Several foreign gentlemen 
and Divines, who had heard of his 
character and read his works ſought 
bis epiſtolary acquaintance ; and 
correſponding with them in Latia 
; tit . or French required ſome particu- 
, common abilites and mwduſtry. * Jar application. It is ſurprizing 
His letters were principally of * to find how may hundred letters 
buline(s, and that of the moſt im- * hereceived and anſwered in the 
| portant kinds, Beſides his corre- * [pace of one year. — Memoirs &c. 
Ipondence with the parents and P. 143. 
' Fuardians of his pupils, he had 


(i) * So ſolicitous was he,“ ſays 
Mr. Orton, to improve every mo- 
ment, that one of his pupils gene- 
rally read to him, when he was 
, * and ſhaving. In thele 
hort intetvals he was improving 
"himſelf and them, by remarking 
on their manner of reading, and 
pointing out tothem the excellen- 
' cies or defects of ſentiments and 
language iu the book read, When 
he was upon a Journey, or occa- 
* tonal viſits to his friends where he 
ſpent the night, he took his papers 
with him, and employed all the 
* tc he could ſeize, eloccially his 
* Morning-hours, in carrying on 
' ſome good work for his people, his 
pupils, or the world.“ 
% His epiſtolary correſpon- 
\ dence,” lays Mr. Orton, was al- 
moſt large enough to have taken 

vp the whole time of a perſon of 
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Dr. Doddridge married (in 1730) a lady of Worceſter, by 
whom he had ſeveral children. His wife, one ſon, and three 
daughters ſurvived him. 

Some time after his death, a Collection of Dr. Doddridge's 
« Hymns founded on various Texts in the Holy Scriptures” was 
publiſhed from the Author's Manuſcript ; as was likewiſe «© A 
*« Courſe of Lectures on the principal Subjects in Pneumatology, 
„Ethics, and Divinity: with References to the moſt conſiderable 
% Authors on each Subject ;*” in One Volume, Quarto.—He had 
reaily completed a new tranſlation of the Minor Prophets, with a 
Commentary on them, which, had he lived, he intended to haye 
commicted to the Preſs. He had alſo made a conſiderable progreſs 
in A Diſſertation on the Jewiſh Proſelytes;“ but it was left in 


a tate too 1mperfeR for publication. 


Beſides the Works which we have ſpecified i, Dr. Doddridge 
publiſned © A ſhort Account of the Life of Mr. Thomas Steffe,” 
(one of his pupils,) which was prefixed to ſome of that gentle. 
man's Sermons, He likewiſe dedicated“ An Abridgment of 
** Mr. David Braincrd's Journal of his Miſſion among the Indians 
of New Jerſey and Pennſylvania,” to the Society for N 
Chriſtian Knowledge in the Highlands of Scotland, and in Popiſh 
and lufidel parts of the world; of which Society he was a corre- 
iponding member, 

% The moſt conſiderable of our man languages, and have been well 


A horn Works bave been trantlated received abroad, —Orton's Memoirs 
into the Dutch, French, and Ger- &c. 
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The Life of JOHN 


, Earl of Ox REAR. 


OHN BOYLE, Earl of Cork and Orrery, was the only ſon 

and heir of Charles, the fourth Earl of Orrery (a), by the 
Lady Elizabeth Cecil, daughter of John, Earl of Excter. He 
was born in January,1706-7, and was placed, at an early age, un- 
der the tuition of Mr, Elijah Fenton, by whom he was firſt in- 
ſtructed in Engliſh, and then taught the Latin tongue, from the 
age of ſeven to thirteen ; after which he paſſed through Weſimia- 
ker ſchool, and was thence removed to Chriit-Church College, in 


Oxtord. 


212 Not 


/a) CHARLES BOYLEF, Earlof 
Orrery, in Ireland, and Baron of 
Marſton, ia the county of Somerſet, 
the ſecond ſon of Roger, the ſecond 
Earl of Orrery, by the Lady Mary 
Sackville, daughter of Richard, 
Earl of Dorfet and Middleſex, was 
born, at his father's houſe, in Chel- 
ſea, in the year 1676, So much care 
ws taken of his education, that 
when he was but fifteen, he was fit for 
the Univerſity, and was accordingly 
entered as a Nobleman of Chriſt 
Church. in Oxford, in the year 1690; 
where he had forhis Tutors the cele- 
rated Dr. Atterbury, afterwards 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Dr. Freind. 
His application to ſtudy was uncom- 
monly vigorousand conſtant; and his 
frong paſſion for letters gained him 
hg reputation in the Univerſity, 
and recommended him ſo much to 
the famous Dr. Aldrich, then at the 
head of that learned Society, that it 
was originally for the uſe of Mr, 
Boyle he drew up his learned Com- 
pendium of Logick, in which he 
0 him the great ornament of our 

ollepe. 

The firſt Work that fell from the 
Ea of our illuſtrious Student was 
* The Life of Lyſander,“ tranſlated 
from the Greek of Plutarch; in 


which performance he diſplayed his 
ſkill ia that language, and the happy 
talent he poſſeſſed of writing well 
in his own, to fuch advantage, that 
Dran Aldrich, who made a cuſtom 
of publiſhing annually ſome good 
author or other, was induced to re- 
commend to his care a new Edition 
of the Epiſtles of Phalaris, which 
Mr. Boyle accordingly publiſhed, in 
the year 1095. This book became 
accidentally the cauſe of a very lon 
and furious controverſy, of whic 
an account has been already given 
in a former part ot this v — 5. and 
in which Mr. Boyle acquired great 
reputation. 

Yo the year 1700, Mr. Boyle was 
choſen member for the town of 
Huntingdon ; bot a petition being 
preſented to parliament, he ſpoke 
in ſupport of his own elethon with 
ſuch ſpirit and vivacity as brought 
on a diſpute with his competitor, 
which ended in a duel. They fought 
in a gravel-pit, in Hyde-Park, and 
though Mr. Bc yle had the advantage, 
yet his loſs of blood, in the conflict, 
was ſo great, that he fell into a lan- 
guiſhing condition, from which it 
was with difficulty that he * 

e 


\ See the Lile of Dr. Bentley, Vol. VII. P. 432. 
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Not long after Lord Boyle had completed the twenty-firſt year 
of his age, he married Lady Harriet Hamilton, the youngeſt daugh. 
ter of George, Earl of Orkney. Though this marriage had the 
entire approbation of Lord Orrery,it unfortunately happened, that 
a diſſenſion aroſe between the two Earls, which put the young 
couple into a very delicate and difficult ſituation. Lord Boyle 

maintained, at the ſame time, the tendereſt affection for his moſt 
amiable and deſerving wife, and the higheſt regard and attachment 
to his father; but for ſome time, the Earl of Orrery was too 
much irritated, by the family quarrel, to ſee his ſon's conduct in a 
proper point of view. His excellent underſtanding, however, 
oh not fail, in the end, of yy the better of his prejudices, 
and accordingly a reconciliation — ; after which the Earl 
of Orrery was ſo much pleaſed with Lord Boyle, that he could 
ſcarcely be eaſy without him; and, when in town, they were ſel 

dom alunggr. 
| I 


— 


: He was choſen twice afterwards for the Lords of the Bed-Chamber, and 


the ſame place; but his elder bro- conſtituted Lord-Lieutenant and 
ther Lionel, Earl of Orrery, dying, Cuſtos-Rotulorum of the County 
in the year 170g, without iſſue, he of Somerſet, qt, that time an 
| ha? to that title, and entering equal ſhare in his Majeſty's confi- 
into the Queen's ſervice, had aregi- dence and favour. However, in the 
ment given him, at the head of which year 1716, while the King was at 
he d&iſhnguiſhed bimſclf fo remark- Hanover, his regiment was taken 
ably. that, in the year 1705, he was from him; upon which his Lord- 
eletied one of the Knights Compa- rr roper to relign his pol 
nions of the moſt aucient order of as Lord of the Bed-Chamber; and 
the Thiſtle, : aſter this time he did not meddle 
In 1 509, bis Lordſhip was railed much with publick affairs. He did, 
to the rank of a Major-General, and indeed, attend the Houſe of Peers 
was {worn one of her Ma eſty's moſt very conſtantly, when in town, and 
honourable Privy-Council. At the he votedagreeablyto his ſentiments 
famous battle of Malplaquet, he in all matters of 1mporiance ; bub 
gave the ſtrongeſt proofs of his in- noiwithſtanding his extraordinay 
trepid courage, at the head of his taJents, and great experience, he wa 
regiment, in the warmeſt part of the no ſpeaker, _ 
action. His Lordſhip had alſothe Things continued in this fituation 
honour of being appointed the for ſome years; but, upon ihe break- 
Quee:;'s envoy to the States of Bra- ing out of what was called Layer 
bant and = 4 in which quality plot, his Lordſhip was ſo unfortunate 
he reſided at Bruſſels; and having as to fall under the ſuſpicion of the 
diſcharged that truſt with _ {p1- Government; and, on the 21th d 
rit and diligence, her Maly was September, 1722, he was ſeized a 
pleaſed to raiſe him to the dignity his houſe at Britwell, At the ſamc 
of a Britih Peer, by the title of time, his Secretary, who was thea 
Lord Boyle, Baron of Marſton in in town, was taken into cuſtody like 
Somerletſhite. wiſe, and his papers, in both places 
On the acceſſion of George the were ſecured. His Lordſhip ws 
Firll to the throne, his Lordſhip was brought up to Town ammedmely, 
not only continued in his military and examined belore the Privy 
command as Colonel of the Britiſh Council, after which he was com- 


Fuzilcers, but was alſo made one of mitted to the Tower, Upos th 
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It is to be lamented, that this happineſs was rendered very 
tranſient, by the unexpected death of Lord Orrery ; and that the 
froke was embittered by a circumitance peculiarly painful and 
affecting to his noble ſon and ſucceſſor. he father, whilit under 
the impreſfion of his diſſenſion with the Earl of Orkney, had made 
awill, by which he had bequeathed to Chriſt-Church College, in 
Oxford, bis valuable library, conſiſting of above ten thouſand 
volumes, together with a very ſine collection of mathematical in- 
truments; the only exceptions, in favour of Lord Boyle, being 
the ſournals of the Houſe of Peers, and ſuch books as related to 
the Engliſh hiſtory and conſtitution, The Earl of Orrery left 
belides, though he was greatly in debt, ſeveral conſiderable lega- 
cies to perſons nowiſe related to him. Upon his reconciliation 
with his ſon, he determined to alter his will, and had even ſent for 
his lawyer with that view, when the ſuddenneſs of his deceaſe pre- 
vented the execution of his juſt and reaſonable deſign. The 
young Lord Orrery with a true filial piety and generoſity, inſtead 
of ſuffering his father's effects to be fold, took his debts upon 
bimtelf, and fulfi led the bequeſts, by paying the legacies, and 
{ending the books and mathematical inſtruments to Chriſt- Church. 
The lois of a parent, however, thus aggravated and etubittered, 
left 2 deep impreſſion upon his mind, and was ſucteeded by a fit 
of illneſs which endangered his life, aud obliged him to repair to 


Bath, 
fiting of the Parliament, about a 


month afterwards, the conſent of the 
Houle of Lords was obtained for 
continuing his confinement ; but 
when be Jad been impriſoned fix 
months, upon Dr. Mead's ſetting 
forth how low he was reduced by a 
confineinent in the bigheſt degree 
dangerous to one of his teader con- 
'litution; he was admitted to bail; 
thc Earl of Burlington, and Lord 
Carleton becoming furenes, cach in 
twenty thouſand pounds, and his 
Lordſhip entering into a recogni- 
zauce of thirty thouſand more, for 
his appearance, But, after the 
ſirifteft inquiries, there was nothing 
ſound that could be eſleemed a ſuſſi- 
cient ground for a proſecution of 
any kind ; ſo that, after paſſing 
through the uſnal forms, he was 
abſolutely diſcharged, This acci- 
dent is thought to have had conſider- 
able effects apon his declining con- 
kitution, though he ſurvived it ſeve- 
i years, He died unexpectedly, 
8 hort illneſs, on the 28th 
Auguſt, 1931, in the fiſty-ſixch 
jear of his age, extremely beloved 
«0 regretted, 


His Lordſhip was an Author, a 
Soldier, anda Stateſman. Hts paris 
werc very quick, ard yet, wich mu h 
vivacity, he was capable of cloſe 
thinking, aad profound meditation, 
His learning wes ſolid, not pedan- 
tick; and though he did not affea 
the orator in public k, ver, in private 
converſation, vo man {poke with 
greater eaſe to hunfelf, or pleaſure 
o thoſe who head him. As an 
Officer, he was generally eſteemed 
and beloved. As a Stateſman, he 
had a juſt concern for the intereſt, 
honour, and glory of his country, 
which he manitefted upon all occa- 
ftous, without courting popularity, 
or fearing pow?1. 

In the vear 176, he married the 
Lady Elizabett Cecil, daughter of 
the Earl of Exeter, by whom he had 
his only ſoa John, v ho ſucceed d 
him in his ho: ours and eſtates. His 
Lady died within 2 few years aticr 
her marrniage,— Biograph. Brian. 


BudgelPs Memoirs of the family of 
the Boy le 5. 
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Bath, where, in a few months, he fo far recovered his health and 
ſpirits, as to be able to attend his publick duty as an Engliſh Baron, 
He took his ſcat in the Houle of Peers, ip the {eilion of Parliament 
which opened on the 13th of January, 1731-32, and ſoon diſtin. 
guiſhed himielt by a ſpecch, in oppoſition to the Miniſtry, again 
the mutiny-bill; the inconſiſtency of a ſtanding army with the 
libertics ot a free people being, at that period, the topick con. 
ſtantly inuſted upon by the patriotick party. But the approbation 
and applauic which his Lordſhip received, in this firſt exertion of 
his parliamentary talents, did not encourage him to become a 
publick ſpeaker. The delicacy of his health, his pam̃ion for pri- 
vate life, and the occaſions he had for reſiding ſometimes in Ire. 
land, ſeem to have precluded him from a very conſtant and regu- 
lar attendance in the Engliſh Houſe of Peers. However, he did 
not fail to be there, when he apprehended himſelf to be called to 
it by particular duty; and his name is ſubſcribed to a conſider. 
able number of Proteſts, which were ſo frequent during the grand 
oppoſition to Sir Robert Walpole's adminiſtration, 

In the year 1732, the Earl of Orrery went over to Ireland to 
re-eſtabliſh his aftairs, which were much embarraſſed by the vi. 
lainy of his father's agent; and he had not been long in that 
kingdom, before he met with a molt ſevere affliction, in the loſs 
of his amiable Counteſs, who died, on the 22d of Auguſt, in 
that year, and was interred with her anceſtors, at Taplow, in Back- 
inghamſhire, Some pathetick verſes on her death, dated Marl- 
ton, Dec. 17, 17 34, were addrefled by his Lordſhip to Mrs. Roe, 
who lived in his neighbourbood, and with whom he had an inti- 
mate friendſhip, during the latter part of her life; and her cha- 
racler is thus drawn by himſelf, in his Obſervations on Pliny : 

If pureſt virtue, ſenſe refin'd in youth, 

« Religious wiſdom, and a love of truth, 

« A mind that knew no thought ignobly mean, 

«« A temper ſweetly chearful, yet ſerene, 

«« A breaſt that glow'd with thoſe immortal fires 

« Which Godlike charity alone inſpires; 

« Tf theſe could lengthen fate's tremendous doom, 

And ſnatch one moment from the gaping tomb, 
Death had relenting thrown his dart aſide, 
« And Harriet, Oh! my Harriet had not died {6).” 


Whilft Lord Orrery reſided in Ireland, he contracted a friend. 
ſhip with Dean Swift, which produced alſo an acquaintance with 
Mr. Pope; and there are ſeveral evidences, in the letters of thoic 
eminent perſons, of the ſincere eſteem which they entertained for 
his Lordſhip. 

In October 1733, Lord Orrery returned to England; and, har. 


ing now no attachment to London, he diſpoſed of his houſe in 
Downing 


% Lord Orrery's Pliny, Vol, II. P. 18g. Third Edition, 
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Downing-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, as likewiſe of his ſeat at Britwell 
near Windſor, and retired to his teat at Marſton in Someri-tthire, 
A; this place had been much neglected by his anceſtors, and was 
little more than a ſhell of a large old houſe, his Lordſhip amuſed 
himſelf in building offices, in fitting up and furaiſhing apartments, 
and laying out gardens and other plantations, Retirement and 
fudy were his principal pleaſures, and he took care to ſupply the 
loſs he had ſuſtained from his father's will, by furniſhing his li- 
brary anew with the beſt authors, 

In the year 1735, one of his relations, a moſt amiable and pro- 
miſing youth, Edmund, Duke of Buckingham, died at Rome; 
upon which melancholy event, Lord Orrery paid a juſt tribute to 
the memory of the young Nobleman, in an elegiack poem, which 
is one of the moſt pleaſing ſpecimens that our author has afforded 
of his poetical talents. In the ſame year we find him again in 
reland, and the Duke of Dorſecbeing then Lord Lieutenant, his 
Lordſhip neglected no opportunity of endeavouring to render his 
Adminittration eaſy. 

In 1737, our noble Author, that his ſons might be educated un- 
der his own eye, and alſo have the benefit of attending Weſlmin- 
ter ſchool, took a ſmall houſe in Duke-ftreet, Weſtminſter ; and, 
in the following year, he married, in Ireland, Miſs Margaret Ha- 
milton, only daughter and heireſs of John Hamilton, Eſq; of 
Caledon, in the county of Tyrone; a Lady, in whom tits Lord- 
ſip, with gratitude to Heaven, acknowledged, that the lots of his 
tormer Counteſs was repaired Ce. 

In 1739, Lord Orrery publiſhed anew edition, in two Volumes, 
Octaro, of the Dramatick Works of his great-grandfather. In 
1741, he publiſhed ſeparately, in Folio, The arſt Ode of the 
„ firſt Book of Horace imitated, and inſcribed to the Earl of 
„ Cheilerheid,” and“ Pyrrha; an Imitation of the fifth Ode of 
* the art Book of Horace.“ In the preface to the laſt, he cha- 
tetterizes Dacler's and Sanadon's tranilations, and makes ſome 
velervations on Horace, which ſhew that he entered with great 
tate and {pirit into the peculiar excellencies of that port. The 
(ext year, he printed, ia one Volume, Folio, the“ State Letters“ 

his great-grandfather, the firſt Earl, to which were prefixed 
Morrice's Memoirs of that eminent Stateſman. 
inthe year 1743, his Lordihip was preſented, by the Univer- 
ot Oxtord, to the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law; 


and 


(ec) Swift, in a Letter to Miſs * any lady in this kingdom of fo 
Bwwoilton, on her intended nupuals, good ſenle, or fo many accom- 


amt ugtegding a prior claim, as he pliſhments.“ He gives a great 
Ded md lo many 4c VanRces o him, character of her, Iikewile, in his laſt 
ad cunf. ſled here lf o be nobody's printed letter to Mr. Pope. — Bio- 
£09009 nal lis, archly waves it, and graph. Biitan.— Life ef the Ear! of 
© permits Lord Ortery to Cork and Orrery, in Mr. Dun- 
46 C Miene 1 th bappieſt man in combe's Pretace to his Lordſhip's 


"Cvoiic; 281 know not, he adds, Letters from Italy. 
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and he was, likewiſe, a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1946, 
Lord Boyle being ſettled at Oxford, and Mr. Boyle in the College 
at Weſtminſter, their father quitted London, and fixed his reg. 
cence at Calecon in Ireland, where he continued, with very little 
mterm fon, till the year 1750 ; happy in that domeſtick tran- 
quillity, and ſtudious retirement, from which, as he himſelf expreſ- 
fed it, he was ſcarcely ever drawn but with the utmoſt reluc. 
tance 4. He likewiſe employed his leiſure in laying out gaz. 
dens and plantat.ons at Caledon, and in improving and adorning 
u's fi: e ſituation, 

On his return to Marſton, Lord Orrery continued his alterations 
and improvements in the bouſe and gardens at that place, many 
of the pluns for which were defigned by Lord Boyle, who bad a 
taſle for architecture. In the mean while, the amuſement of his 
winter evenings was his Tranſlation of The Letters of Pliny 
« the Younger, with Obſervations on each Letter, and an Eflay 
« on Pliny's Lite, addreſſed to Charles, Lord Boyle.” The 
« Eftay” is dated Leiceſter Fields, January 27, 1750-1; and, 
together with the ©* Tranſlation,” was publiſhed, in the following 
April, in two Volumes, Quarto,—Befides what relates more im- 
mediately to Pliny, his Lordſhip has introduced, in the Eſlay,“ 
a long account of the Roman Palæſtra, and a Diſſertation oa the 
Monarchy and Senate of Rome; which digreſſions, though they 
ſeem to be {cmewhat out of place, ſhew the noble Author's know- 
ledge of the Roman antiquities and hiſtory, and were writtey 
more with a view to the inſtruction of his ſon, than to the infur- 
mation of the publick. With regard to his Lordſhip's “ Trani- 
lation,“ it will ſcarcely be aſſerted, that it entirely comes up to 
the elegance of Mr, Melmoth's; but the Obſervations which ke 
has made on cach Letter, and which form not only a very coulicer- 
able, but a very uſeful part of the Work, carry in them ſuch lire) 
traces of a benevolent, candid, modeſt, and upright heart, as can- 
not but give the preatelt pleaſure to every one who reads them at. 
teatively, "The Work ſeems to have been undertaken principal) 
with a view to the uſe and entertainment of Lord Boyle ; and hi 
Lordihip's Obſervations conliſt, in a great meaſure, of ſuch mara 
reflections, as a virtuous and ſenſible father would make in _ 

10 


(Ee) * Whenever, as be obſerved * experienced the real delight of i 
in 4 privite letter, * we ſtep out * fire-fide.” 
* of gomcfiic life in ſearch of felici- Thele ſentiments, which do 0 
* ty, we come back again diſap- much honour to the rectitude of h. 
* jo:nted, tired, and chagrined. Lordihip's underſtanding, and (6s 
One dev palled under our own goodaels of his heart, refl-&t, at the 
nt, tb our friends and our fa- fame time, a juſt reproach vn the . 
* my, worth a thouſand in any ſurd and criminal diſſipation tat 
her piece; The goiſe and buſtle, prevails, for the moſt part, zwang 
r es they are fooliſhly called, the perſons of rank and ſottune. Be 
© exverſtions of life, are deſpicable graph. Britan, 
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Pliny with his ſon. They have, likewiſe, the additional tecom- 
mendation of being replete with ſtrokes of paternal tenderneſs and 
affection; and they diſplay a moſt earneſt concern to form this young 
Nobleman to piety, virtue, and publick ſpirit : an amiable exam- 
ple, and well worthy of imitation e This Work met with ſo 
good a reception from the publick, that three editions of it, in 
Octavo, have been ſince printed. 

In the ſummer of the ſame year, Lord Orrery addreſſed to 
his ſecond ſon, Hamilton, a Series of Letters, containing Re- 
« marks on the Life and Writings of Dr. Swift, Dean of St. 
« Patrick's, Dublin;“ a Performance which went through five 
editions, in little more than a year's time. 

In 1753, by thedeath of Richard, the third Earl of Burlington, 
and fourth Earl of Cork, without iſſue male, Lord Orrery ſuc. ' 
ceeded to that Nobleman's Iriſh titles, which were, Earl of Cork, 
Viſcount Dungarvan, and Lord Boyle, Baron of Voughall. About 
this time, Mr. Moore undertook the periodical Publication called 
The World, that bow of Ulyiles,” ſays Mr. Duncombe, * in 
« which it was the faſhion for men of rank and genius to try 
« their ſtrength.” Among the reſt, our noble Author contributed 
three Papers, viz. No. 47, 68, 161, %. His Lordſhip was, like- 
wiſe, a contributor to The Connorfſeur, which was carried on b 
Mr. Thornton and Mr, Colman. In the laſt number of this 
Publication, he is ſpoken of, by the ingenious Authors, as their 
« earlieſt and moſt frequent correſpondent who diſtinguiſhed his 
« favours by the ſignatures G. K. and we are ſorry,” they add, 
« that he will not allow us to mention his name; fince it would 
te reflet as much credit on our work, as we are ſure will redound 
« to it from his contributions {g).” 

In the year 1754, the Earl and Counteſs of Cork, with their 
daughter, Lady Lucy Boyle, began a tour to Italy. His Lord- 
ſhip's chief object was Florence, in which city and it's neigh. 
bourhood he reſided nearly a year ; but his inveterate enemy, the 
gout, intruduced by a ſevere winter, overtook him even in Italy, 
and prevented his attendance on the exerciſes of the Academy. 
He enjoyed, at Florence, a general elteem, and, by a free conver- 
ſation with books and men, and the aſſiſtance of manuſcripts, 
collected materials for the Hiſtory of Tuſcany, which he intended 
towrite in a Series of Letters, twelve of which only he lived to 
fiſh, In November, 1755, he arrived at Marſton, having, in his 

Vor. X. 6. 2 K return 


ſe Biograph. Britan, Monthly had been continued, it would have 
Review. Vol. IV. P. 481. been in his power to have added new 

7) The Numbers 60 and 170, in literary honour to his illuſtrious 
the lame Collection, were written name and family.—Biograph. Bri- 
by Mr. Hamilton Boyle. They are tan. DE 
drawn np with vivacity, elegance, (g) Theſe contributions are par- 
and humour, and are a full proof ticularly enumerated, in the fame 
tha! if this young Nobleman's life Paper, 
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return to England, on account of the commencement of the 

war with France, gone through Germany and part of Holland, 
In 1758, his Lordſhip ſuſtained, by the death of his excellent 

Lady, Margaret Counteſs of Cork and Orrery, the ſevereſt do- 


meſtick affliction that could befall him. She departed this life, 


after a ſhort illneſs, on the 24th of November, in lodgings at 
Knightſbridge, to which ſhe had been removed, at her own requeſt, 


a few days before, from a tender apprehenſion that ber Lord would 


quit his houſe, juſt taken, in Marlborough ſtreet, if ſhe died 
there (4). This ſhock, however, he ſupported with the reſigna. 
tion becoming a man aud a Chriſtian ; and, as the beſt retreat 
from grief, he took refuge in his ſtudies, and publiſhed in the fol. 
lowing year, in one Volume, Octavo, from an original Manuſcript, 
preſented to him by a relation, Memoirs of the Life of Robert 
Cary, Earl of Monmouth.” His Lordſhip accompanied the 
Memoirs“ with a Preface, and explanatory Notes, and prefixed 
a ſhort but tender Dedication to his youngeſt ſon. A ſecondEdi. 
tion of the Memoirs appeared in 1760. 

Before the concluſion of the year 1759, the Earl of Cork had 
the misfortune to loſe his eldeſt ſon, Charles, Lord Viſcount Dun- 
garvan ; and though the declining ſtate of health, under. which 
this young Nobleman long laboured, had prepared his friends for 
the ſtroke, yet it could not but be deeply felt by his affectionate 
father, The Earl ſurvived the loſs of his ſon about three years; 
when an hereditary gout, which all his temperance could only par. 
ry, not ſubdue, put an end to his earthly exiſtence, at Marſton 
houſe, on the 16th of November, 1762, in the 56th year of his 
age, His remains were depoſited near to thoſe of his ſecond La- 
dy, in the burial-place of his family in Frome Church. 

By his firſt Counteſs his Lordſhip had three children, Charles, 
born January 27, 1728-9; Hamilton, born — 23, 1729-303 
and Elizabeth, born May 7, 1731.—Charles, Lord Viicount 
Dungarvan, died, as we have ſeen, before his father. He mar- 
ried, in the year 1754, Miſs Suſanna Hoare, eldeſt daughter of 
Henry Hoare, =_ 55 Stourhead, in Wiltſhire, by whom he leſt 


one daughter. His relict was afterwards married to Thomas, 
Lord 


We have already ſcen the * befit a cabin; while her taſte, 
high opinion which Dean Swift en- * ſpirit, and politeneſs, might be- 
tertained of her Lady ſhip. Mr. and * come a palace.”—Frances as juſtly 
Mrs. Griffiths, in a valuable Col- obſerves, * Dignity without pride, 
leQion, entitled, Letters between * good humour without folly, wit 
Henry and Frances, have given the * without ſatire, charity without 
following moſt plealing and true * oftentation, and philoſophy with 
character of the Counteſs:— Her * the extremeit quicknets ot under- 
* affability and unaffected manners,* * Randing and tendernefs of heart, 
ſays Henry, * not leſs than her food, are all joined in the amiable com- 
* which is little more than bread “ poſition of that unaffectedly 
and pulſe, milk and water, would * woman. —Preface, P. 24 


* 
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Lord Bruce, now Earl of Ayleſbury. Hamilton, Lord Cork's ſe- 
cond ſon, was admitted Student of Chriſt Church, in the year 
1748. In 1755, he proceeded regularly to the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. At his father's hens, he ſucceeded him as Earl of 
Cork and Orrery, In 1763, he was created Doctor of Laws by 
Diploma, and, at the ſame time, was appointed High Steward of 
the Univerlity of Oxford, by the Earl of Litchfield, the Chan- 
cellor. He continued Student of Chriſt-Church, on a Faculty, 
till his death, which happened at Marſton Houſe, in the year 
1764. He died unmarried. Lady Elizabeth Boyle was martied, 
in 1750, to Thomas Worlley, Eſq; afterwards Sir Thomas Worl- 
ley, Bart. 


By his ſecond Lady, his Lordſhip had two children, Edmund, 
born in 1742, and Lucy, born in 1744. Edmund, on the death 
of his brother Hamilton, ſucceeded to the titles and eſtate of his 
family, and is the ſeventh Earl of Cork and Orrery. He 
married, in the year 1764, Miſs Anne Courtenay, a daughter 
of Kellond Courtenay, Eiq; Knight of the Shire for the 
county of Huntingdon, by which Lady his Lordſhip has ſeveral 
children. Lady Lucy Boyle was married, in 1765, to George 
Lord Viſcount Torrington. 


The laſt Work of the Ear] of Orrery was poſthumous, It is 
entitled Letters from Italy,” written, in the years 1754 and 
1755, to William Duncombe, Eſq; and publiſhed, in 1774, by 
the Rev. Mr. John Duncombe.— Theſe © Letters“ are not 
the leaſt valuable part of his Lordſhip's works. They are written 
in an agreeable manner, and contain much information ; and his 
reflections, in general, are ſuch as do equal honour to his under- 
ſtanding and his heart, Mr. Duncombe has prefixed a Life of the 
noble Author, from which the principal materials for this article 
have been drawn, and in the concluſion of which the talents and 
victues of this ingenious, accomplithed, and worthy Nobleman 
are thus delineated ;— 


The character of John, Earl of Cork, as a writer and as a 
« man, may partly be collected from his own works, and partly 
« {rom the teſtimonies which have been given of him by ſome of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed among his contemporaries, I ſhall only 
beg leave to add, that, in every domeſtick and ſocial relation, 
in all the endearing connections of life, as a huſband, a father, 
« 2 friend, a maſter, he had few equals. The luſtre which 
he received from rank and title, aud from the perſonal merit of 
© his family, he reflected back, unimpaired and undi miniſhed; 
« and though the poſt of honcur which he choſe and preferred 
* was a private ſtation, though he was neither a ſtateſman nor a 
*« ſoldier, like the firlt Lord Cork, the firſt Lord Orrery, and his 
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« own father; the rival of Palladio, like Lord Burlington C7); 
* or the rival of Bacon, like Mr. Robert Boyle; yet in a general 
c taſte for literature, or as they are commonly called, pohte ſtu- 
« dies, he was by no means inferior to his anceſtors. Being 
*« much in the great world at the beginning of his life, he de- 
00 = and deteſted it, when he arrived at years of reflection. 
His conſtitution was never ſtrong, and he was very thankful 
that it was not ſo; as his health was a true and no very irk- 
& ſome excuſe to avoid thoſe ſcenes, by which his body would 
cc have been hurt, and his mind offended. He loved truth even 
© to a degree of adoration, He was a real Chriſtian, and, as 
«© ſuch, con/tantly hoped fur a better life, there truſting to know the 
«© real cauſes of thoſe effefts, which bere ftruck him with wonder, 
&«& but not with doubt HY.“ 

Beſides the Productions already enumerated, Lord Orrery was 
the Author of ſeveral ſmaller Pieces. —Mrs, Lennox was conſider- 
ably indebted to him, in her Tranſlation of Brumoy's Greek 
Theatre, publiſhed in 1759. The * Preface” was written by 
him, and he alſo tranſlated «© The Diſcourſe upon the Theatre of 
«© the Greeks;"”” The Original of Tragedy“; and“ The Pa- 
« rallel of the Theatres.” In the Gentleman's Magazine, for 
1741, are ſome Verſes by Lord Orrery to Mrs. Cæſar. In 1751, 
he wrote the Prologue to Mallet's Alfred. Several of his Let- 
ters are to be met with in Swift's Works, In the ſecond Volume 
of Derrick's Letters,” there is, likewiſe, one from his Lordſhip 
to that gentleman ; and ſome more of his Lordſhip's Letters are 
preſerved by Mr Duncombe, in his Collection, entitled, Letters 


« by ſeveral eminent Perſons deceaſed,” 


(i) Richard, the Third Earl of 
Burlington, and fourth Earl of Cork, 
10 whoſe Iriſh titles Lord Orrery 
(as we have ſeen) ſucceeded, was 
born in the year 1695. On the 21ſt 
of March 1720-1, he married Lady 
Dorothy Savile, the eldeſt daughter 
of William Savile, Marquis of Ha- 
lifax. By this Lady be had three 
daughters, of whom the youngeſt 
alone ſurvived him. 

In the year 1730, the Earl of Bur- 
Iington was inſlalled one of the 
Knights Companions of the moſt 
—— Order of the Garter; and in 
the ſame month of the next year, he 
was conſtituted Captain of the Band 
of Gemlemen Penſioners. In 1732, 
being at the city of York, the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Corporation 
ſent a deputation to return their 
thanks to him for the favour he had 
done them in building their aſſem- 
bly room, and for his other henefac- 
tions to the city, and to beg his age 


ceptance of the freedom of it, 
which was, accordingly, preſented 
to him ina gold box. In 1733, be 
re ſigned his place of Captain of the 
Band of Penſioners ; and after this, 
he lived retired, employing himſelf 
in 2 his gardens at Chiſwick, 
and in couſſructing ſeveral pieces of 
architecture. On this fabjett, be 
was conſulted by the nobility and 
gentry of his acquaintance, and he 
was a beneſactor towards the build- 
ing of various publick ediſiccs. To 
him wasowing the reſtoration of the 
portico of Covent Garden Church 
to it's original beauty. In ſhort, he 
was an encourager of all the liberal 
arts; and, particularly, by bis fine 
tafic and {kill in architecture, he ob- 
tained the titles of the Britiſh V. 
truvius, and the Britith Palladio.— 
Biograph. Britan. 
(k) His Lordihi p's own words in 
ſeveral private Leners, 
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b 

HOMAS BLACKWELL, an ingenious and very learned 
writer, was born, in the year 1701, in the c ty of Aber- 
x deen, his father being then one of the Miniſters of tat place. 
9 He received his grammatical education at the Grammar-ſchool of 
bi Aberdeen, ftudied Greek and Philoſophy in the Mariſchal College 
k there, and took the degree of Maſter of Arts, in 1718; which, as 
y le was, at that time, only ſeventeen years of age, mutt be regarded 
of a a conſiderable teſtimony of his early proficiency in literature. 
* A further proof of it was, his being preſented, in the year 1723s 
or by his Majeſty King George the Firſt, to the Profeſſorſhip of Greek, 
1, in the College in which he had been educated, and where, from 


that time, he continued to teach the Greek language with tne ut- 
moſt applauſe, Together with his leſſons in the Greek tongue, he 
nave, lkewiſe, leſſons on ſome of the Latin Claſſicks, chiefly with 
2view to infuſe a reliſh for their beauties ; and to his zeal and 
liligence in diſcharging the duties of his ſtation, it is probable 
that the world is, in part, indebted for ſuch men as Campbell, 
Gerard, Reid, Beattie, Duncan, and the Fordyces, who 
have appeared with io much eminence in the Republick of 
Letters (a). 
la the year 1735, was publiſhed, at London, in Octavo, without 
it name of the bookſeller, and without his own name, our Au- 
thor's © Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer ;” a Work, 
ne great merit of which will be acknowledged by al! who have 
peruied it. It is a curious, ingenious, and very learned inveſtiga. 
uon of the cauſes which contributed to Homer's unrivalled excel. 
lence, as a Poet; and, upon the whole, it has been eſteemed a 
maiterly, and an vlictul piece of criticiſm. It was embelliſhed 
with plates, deſigned by Gravelot, and executed by different en- 
pravers. Ihe ſecond Edition appeared, in 1736; and, not long 
ater, the Author publiſhed “ Proofs of the Enquiry into Homer's 
* Lite and Writings, tranſlated into Engliſh : being a Key to the 
* Enquiry ; with a curious Frontiſpiece.“ This was a Tranſla- 
ton of the numerous Greek, Latin, Spaniſh, Italian, and French 
des which had been ſubjoined to the Original Work, 
In 


{a) Biograph. Britan. Second Edition. 
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In 1748, Mr. Blackwell publiſhed, in one Volume, Octaro 
« Letters concerning Mythology; a Work of much erudition 
828 and which contains a variety of amuſing particulars, 
With reſpect to the general deſign of this Performance, the Ay. 
thor, having obſerved, that“ Fable was the firſt form in which 
« Religion, Law, and Philoſophy (united originally) appeared in 
« the World; that the ancient Fables, as we now read and under. 
© ftand them, convey no ſuch knowledge, and that, conſequently, 
«« they are not underſtood;“ proceeds to tell us, that ** to de. 
« cypher theſe obſcure remains, and trace this loſt ftream of an. 
4 Cient wiſdom to it's real ſource, is the aim of the following 
Letters. —But though the Work be thus written with one 

incipal view, it is very miſcellaneous, not to ſay deſultory. 

In the ſame year, our Author was appointed by his Majeſty, 
King George the Second, to be Principal of the Mariſchal Col. 
lege, in Aberdeen ; being the only Layman who had ever been 
appointed to that office, ſince the patronage came to the Crown, 
by the forfeiture of the Mariſchal family, in 1716. He conti- 
nued, al ſo, Profeſſor of Greek, till his death. 

In 1752, Mr. Blackwell took the degree of Doctor of Laws; 
and, in the following year, appeared the firſt Volume of his 
„Memoirs of the Court of Auguſtus,” in Quarto. The Second 
Volume came out, in 1755; and the Third, which was poſthe- 
mous, and left — 7 — by the Author, was prepared for tae 
preſs by John Mills, Eſq; aud publiſhed, in 1764. Art the ſame 
time was publiſhed the third edition of the two former Volumes; 
which is a proof of the good reception the Work met with from 


which it is written, and the peculiarity of it's language, expoſed 
it to ſome ſeverity of cenſure (4). I here is, indeed, a coalider- 
able degree of affectation in Dr. Blackwell's ſtyle and manner of 
compotition ; and, unhappily, this affectation increaſed in him, WM Col eg; 


he advanced in years. His © Enquiry into the Life of Homer in eftat 
was not free from it: It was ſtill more diſcernible in his“ Letten dern I 
concerning Mythology ;” and was moſt of all apparent in ho ume be 
Memoirs of the Court of Auguſtus ;*” which laſt Work, however, N 
contains a great fund of information and entertainment. munen 

Several years before his death, Dr. Blackwell's health began © noc 


decline; ſo that he was obliged to employ an aſſiſtant for teachi 
his Greek claſs. His diſorder was of the conſumptive kind, and 
it was thought to be increaſed by the exceſſive abſtemiouſneis * 


{b) The periodical writers of the 
time were not defective in pointing 
out the affectation of Dr. Black- 
well's manner of compoſition ; But 
this wasno where done with fo much 
acuteneſs as in a paper, which is 


ſuppoſcd to have becu drawn up by 


one of our moſt eminent living 4 
thors, and is preſerved in a celle 
tion of * Miſcellaneous and Fu 
* tive Pieces.” Vol. III. L 
don: printed for T. Davis, 
Rullel-ftreet, Coycm- Garden; 
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o, be impoſed upon himſelf, and in which, notwithſtanding all the 
on remonſtrances of his Phyſicians, he obſtinately perſiſted, from an 
rs. opinion of his own knowledge of his conſtitution, and of what he 
l- found by experience to ſuit 1t beſt. His diſeaſe increaſing, he was 
ich adviſed to travel; and accordingly he ſet out for Aberdeen, with 
in that intention, in the month of February, 1757; but he was not 
er- able to go any farther than Edinburgh, in which city he died, on 
dy, the eighth of March following, in the oe} pron of his age. 

de- Dr. Blackwell enjoyed an equable flow of temper, in which his 


an · intimate acquaintance ſcarcely ever obſerved any variation. This 
ring he maintained during his whole illneſs; and the very day on 
one which he died he wrote Letters to ſeveral of his friends, and took 
leave of them with the greateſt chearfulneſs. 
eſty, It was a fault in our Author, that he too much aſſumed the ap- 
Col- pearance of univerſal knowledge; the conſeqence of which was, 
been that he ſometimes expoſed himſelf, by entering on ſubjects of phi- 
own, loſophy and mathematicks, without a ſufficient acquaintance with 
donti- them. With all the ancient, and with moſt of the modern lan- 
puages he was really acquainted ; and his reading, in the line of 
an; WH hiſtory and polite literature, was very extenſive. He had a ready 
of his and lively manner of introducing his knowledge of this kind, 


zecond BY which made his converſation both inſtructive and entertaining 3 
zoſthu- BN and it was rendered ſtill more ſo by being accompanied with great 
or tue good humour, and an entire command of his pafſions, even when 
e ſame WY he was provoked, His life was private and ſtudious: He did not 
lames; wholly decline mixed companies, though it was but ſeldom that 
h from Bil he came into them; and at home he choſe only the converſation 
de with Wl of the learned, or that of perſons of ſuperior rank and fortune. In 
expoſed BI London he was known to ſeveral men of eminence. The late 
oalder- BY Duke of Newcaſtle, and Mr. Henry Pelham, were his 

nner o They procured for him the office of Principal of the Mariſchal 
him, 4 Wl College ; and it is confidently ſaid, that they had intended him 
Homer BY an eſtabliſhment at Cambridge, and that the Profeſſorſhip of Mo- 
« Letter dern Hiſtory was fixed upon for him, if he had not died a ſhort 


at in bus 
however, 


ume before it became vacant. 

Soon after Dr. Blackwell became Principal of his College, he 
Karried the daughter of a Merchant of Aberdeen, by whom be 
begin 08 3a no children, and who is till living. 
teach ; 
kind, and 
nels _ 
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living 
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Li of Dr. BIERECK 


HOMAS BIRCH, a valuable Hiſtorical and Biographica 
Writer, was born in London, in the year 1705. His pa- 
rents were both of them Quakers, and his father, who was 3 
coffee-miil-maker by trade, endeavoured to bring him up to bis 
own buſineſs; but ſo ardent was the youth's pathon for reading, 
that he ſo'icited his father to be indulged in this inclination, pro- 
miſing, in that cate, to provide for himſelf. —The firſt ſeboc} be 
went to was at Hemel-Hempſted in Hertfordſhire. It was kept 
by John Owen, a rigid Quaker, for whom Mr. Birch afterward: 
officiated, ſome little while, as an Uſher. The next ſchool in 
which he received his education was kept by one Welby, who 
lived near Turn-Bull-Street, Clerkenwell; and to him Mr. Birch 
was, likewiſe, an Uſher; as he allo afterwards was to Mr, Beſſe, 
the famous Quaker in George's Court near St, John's Lane, why 
publiſhed the Poſthumous Works of Claridge (a). 

In his removals as an Uſher, Mr, Birch always took care to ge! 
into a ſtill better ſchool, and where he might have the faireſt op- 
portunĩty of ſtudying the moſt valuable books. He was indefati- 
gable in his application, and ſtole many hours from ſleep to in- 
creaſe his ſtock of knowledge; in confequence of which unte- 
mitting diligence, though he had not the happineſs of an Uni- 


verſity education, he ſoon became qualified to take Orders in the ment 
Church of England; and as his early connections were of a di- tries 
ferent kind, his being ordained was a matter of no imall furprile WM to w. 
to his old acquaintance, —This event took place ſo early as the was el 


year 1728; and in the ſame year he married the daughter of WW the M 
one Mr. Cox, a Clergyman to whom he was Curate ; in Which nity ; 
union he was ungularly happy: but his felicity was of a for: dy tha 


duration, Mrs. Birch dying in leis than twelve months after telt vol 
marriage (4). She was a Lady of ar, amiable accompliſhment; 
being diſtinguiſhed by an uncommon ſhare of knowledge ai (91 
taſte, as well as the moſt excellent moral virtues ; and how mach u, Mr 
Mr. * orks. 
M. i the G 
(a) Biograph. Britan. Sccond This day I return you, my des. 7 
Edition. © eſt life, my ſincete, hearty tan * 290k 
{b) The diſorder which carried * for every favour beftowes 37 70a UG » 
her off was a pucrperal fever, and * moſt faithful and obedicnt wie "me, 
alg;oft in the very article of her Hangar Buch Tis 


death ihe rote to hes huſband the July 31, 1729. 
following leiter: | 9 


1 
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Mr. Birch was affected by her death appears from a Copy of Verſes 
which he wrote on her coffin /c ). 

From the time of his wife's death till the year 1732, we hear 
nothing of Mr, Birch, excepting that, during this interval, he had 
been recommended, by a common friend, to the favour of the late 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, then Attorney-General ; to which 
noble Peer, and to the preſent Earl of Hardwicke, he was in- 
debted for all his preferments.—'The firſt proof he experienced of 
his Patron's regard was his being recommended to the Living of 
Ulting in the County of Eſſex, of which he took poſſeſſion, in 
the year above-mentioned. In 1734, he was appointed Domeſtick 
Chaplain to the Earl of Kilmarnock, the unfortunate Nobleman 
who was afterwards beheaded, for having been engaged in the 
Rebellion, in 1745 (4). 

On the 2oth of February, 1734-5, Mr. Birch had the honour 
of being choſen a Member of the Royal Society ; and, in the fol- 
lowing year, the ſame honour was conferred upon him by the So- 
ciety of Antiquanes, of which he afterwards became a Director. 
A few weeks before he was choſen into the Antiquarian Society, the 
Mariſchal College of Aberdeen had conferred on him, by diploma, 
the degree of Maiter of Arts.—In the year 1743, by the favour 
of his noble Patron before-mentioned, he received a more ſubſtan- 
tial benefit, being * by the Crown to the Rectory of Lan- 
dewy Welfrey in the County of Pembroke, which was a Sinecure. 
In January, 1743-4, Mr. Birch was preferred to the Rectory of 
Sidington St. Peter's, in the Dioceſe of Gloceſter; but it does not 
appear that he took poſſeſſion of this Living; and, indeed, it is 
probable that he gave it up immediately for one more ſuitable to 
his inclinations, and to his lite engagements, which required 
his almoſt conſtant reſidence in T own ; for on the 24th of Fe- 
bruary, 1743-4, he was inducted into the united Rectories of St. 
Michael, Wood-ftreet, and St. Mary, Staining. —His next prefer- 
ment was likewiſe in the city of London; being the united Rec- 
tories of St. Margaret Pattens, and St. Gabriel, Fenchurch-ſtreet, 
to which he was preſented in February, 1745-6.—In 1752, he 
was elected one of the Secretaries of the Royal Society, In 1753, 
the Manichal College of Aberdeen created him Doctor of Di. 
nity ; and, in that year, the ſame honour was conferred upon him 
v; that excellent Prelate, Archbiſhop Herriog,—Dr. Birch was 

Vor. X. 6. 2 L alſo 


| (c) Theſe Verſes are inſerted ſay the Authors of the Biographza, 
n Mrs, Rowe's Miſcellaneous * was, we believe, in more early 
Works, They appeared likewiſe * life, underſtood to be a Whig ; 
in the Gentleman's Magazine; and * and under no other character could 
vr. Birch himſelf printed a number Mr. Birch have been introduced 
hem ima ſeparate paper, to be to his Lordſhip's notice. 

eren ana among his friends. They Our Divine, in the latter part of 
'* 2ifo preſerved in the Biographia his life, was Chaplain to the Princels 
ertannice. Amelia, 

/ The Earl of Kilmarnock,“ 9 
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alſo a Truſtee of the Britiſh Muſeum. —The laſt preferment be. 
ſtowed upon him was the Rectory of Depden in Eſſex, to which 
he was inducted in the year 1761. He was indebted for it to the 
preſent Earl of Hardwicke, and he continued poſſeſſed of this 
preferment, together with the united Rectories of St. Margaret 
Pattens, and St. Gabriel, Fenchurch-ftreet, till his deceaſe. 

In 1765, Dr. Birch reſigned his office of Secretary to the Royal 
Society; and his health declining about this time, he was ordered 
to ride, for the recovery of it; but being a bad horſeman, and 

ing out, contrary to advice, on a froſty day, he was unfortunate. 

thrown from his horſe, on the road between London and Hamp. 
ſtead, and killed on the ſpot.— This melancholy event happened 
on the gth of January, 1766, in the ſixty-firſt year of his age, to 
the great regret of the Doctor's numerous literary friends. Some 
days after his death, he was buried in the chancel of his own 
Church of St. Margaret Pattens, agreeably to the direction of his 
Will. 

Dr. Birch had, in his life - time, been very generous to his rela- 
tions; and none that were near to him being living, at his deceaſe, 
he bequeathed his library of books and manuſcripts (many of 
which are valuable) to the Britiſh Muſeum. He likewiſe left the 
remainder of his fortune, which did not amount to much more 
than five hundred pounds, to be laid qut in Government Securities, 
for the purpoſe of applying the intereſt to increaſe the ſtipend of 
the three Aſſiſtant Librarians; thus manifeſting at his death, as 
he had done, during his whole life, his reſpect for literature, and 
his defire to promote uſeful knowledge. 

Such were the more private and perſonal circumſtances 
of Dr. Birch's life. We now proceed to his various Publica- 
tions, 

The firſt great Work he engaged in was © The General Dic- 
« tionary, Hiſtorical and Critical,“ wherein a new Tranſlation of 
thatof the celebrated Mr, Bayle was included, and which was in- 
terſperſed with ſeveral thouſand Lives never before publiſhed, It 
was in the year 1734, that Dr. Birch, in conjunction with ſome 
other nerſons, agreed with the Bookſellers to carry on this impor- 
tant uadertaking, The whole deſign was completed in Ten Vo- 
lumes, Folio; the firſt of which appeared in 1734, and the laſt 
in 1741. It is univerſally allowed, that this Work contains a 
very extenſive and uſeful body of Biographical knowledge. We 
are not told what were the particular Articles written by Dr. Birch; 
but there 1s no doubt of his having executed a great part of the 
Dictionary. 

The next great deſign in which Dr. Birch engaged, was the 
publication of Thurloe's State Papers.” This Colleftion, 
which conſiſts of Seven Volumes, in Folio, came out in the year 
1742. It is dedicated to Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, and there 
is prefixed to it a Life of Thurloe ; but whether that Life was 

written 
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written by our Author or not, doth not appear.— The Letters and 
Papers in this Collection throw the greateſt light on the period to 
which they relate, and are accompanied with proper References, 
and a complete Index to each Volume. 
In 1744, Dr. Birch publiſhed, in Octavo, The Liſe of the 
« Honourable Robert Boyle, Eſq;“ which hath ſince been pre- 
fixed to the e Edition of the Works of that excellent man 
and eminent philoſopher.— ln the ſame year he began to lend his 
aſſiſtance to Mr. Houbraken and Mr. Vertue, in their deſign of 
publiſhing, in Folio, the Heads of illuſtrious Perſons of Great- 
Britain, engraved by thoſe two Artiſts, but chiefly by Mr. 
Houbraken, To each Head was annexed, by Dr. Birch, 
the Life and Character of the Perſon repreſented, Theſe 
Lives and Characters, however, are but ſhort, none of them 
exceeding two Pages in Folio, being only intended to bind 
up with the Heads. — The firſt Volume of this Work, whach 
came out in Numbers, was completed in 1747, and the ſecond in 
1752. 
"Bos Author's concern in this undertaking did not hinder his 
proſecuting, at the ſame time, other hiſtorical diſquiſitions for, 
in the year 1747, he publiſhed, in Octavo, “ An Inquiry into the 
« Share which King Charles the Firſt had in the Tranſactions of 
« the Earl of Glamorgan;“ a ſecond Edition of which was pub. 
liſhed, in the year 1756; and it was a Work which excited no 
{mall degree of attention eg. 
The next Publication we meet with of our Author's, is, “ An 
© Hiſtorical View of the Negociations between the Courts of 
2 L 2 England 


{e) The whole Title of the Work, 
as given in the Second Edition, 1s, 
An Inquiry into the Share which 
* King Charles the Firſt had 1n the 
* Tranſfations of the Earl of Gla- 
* morgan, afterwards Marquis of 
* Worceſter, for bringing over a 
* body of IRISH REBELS, to aſ- 
* fiſt that King, in the Years 1045 
* and 1646. In which Mr. Carte's 
* imperfett Account of that Affair, 
* and the Uſe of his MS. Memoirs 
* of the Pope's Nuncio Rinuccini 
* are impartially conſidered. The 
* whole drawn up from the beſt Au- 
* thorities, printed and manuſcript. 
* The ſecond Edition. To which 
is added an Appendix, containing 
* ſeveral Letters of the King to the 
* Earl of Glamorgan, from the Ori- 
* ginals in the Harleian Collection 
* of Manuſcripts? 

Mr, Carte had aſſerted, that the 
King was entirely innocent of the 


Earl of Glamorgan's negociations 
with the Iriſh Rebels, and the Pope's 
Nuncio, which were ſo dangerous 
to the Proteſtant religion ; and that 
all the commiſſions and letters pro- 
duced by that Noble:nan, as Autho- 
rities from his Majefty, were mere 
Forgeries of his Lordſhip. Dr, 
Birch, on the other hand, h1s endca- 
voured to ſhew, that the Earl was 
really authorized by the King to 
treat with the Iriſh Rebels, and has 
produced very fhong teflimomies 
and reaſons in ſupport of the fact, 
which indeed is now aſcertained be- 
yond contradiftion, by a letter from 
the Earl of Glamorgan to Lord 
Chancellor Hyde, by two letters 
from Sir Edward Hyde to Secretarv 
Nicholas, and by a letter of Monſ, 
Mor:reuil's to the King, all which 
are inſerted in the Clarendon State 
Papers.— Biograph. Britan.—Cla- 
rendon State Papers. Vol. II. 
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“ England, France, and Bruſſels, from the year 1592, to 161), 
“ extracted chiefly from the MS. State Papers of Sir Thomas 
«© Edmondes, Knight, Embaſſador in France, and at Bruſſels, and 
« Treaſurer of the Houſehold to the Kings James I, and Charles 
* I. and of Anthony Bacon, Eſq; Brother to the Lord Chancellor 
«© Bacon. To which is added, a Relation of the State of France, 
% with the Character of Henry IV. and the principal Perſons of 
** that Court, drawn up by Sir George Carew, upon his Return 
from his Embaſly there in 1609, and addreſſed to King James J. 
never before printed.” This Work, which conſiſts of one 
Volume, Octavo, appeared in 1749 ; and it is undoubtedly a ya. 
Juable Performance, having brought to light a variety of particu- 
lars relative to the ſubjects and the period treated of, which before 
were either not at all, or not ſo fully, known, In an Introduc. 
tory Diſcourſe, addreſſed to the Honourable Philip Yorke, Eſq; 
(the preſent Earl of Hardwicke,) the Author makes ſome reflec. 
tions on the utility of deducing Hiſtory from it's only true and 
unerring ſources ; the original letters and papersof thoſe eminent 
men, who were the principal actors in the adminiſtration of affairs; 
after which he gives ſome account of the Lives of Sir Thomas 
Edmondes, Sir George Carew, and Mr. Anthony Bacon. 

In 1751, Dr. Birch ubliſhed, in two Volumes, Octavo, The 
*« Miſcellaneous Works of Sir Walter Raleigh ;”* to which was 
* the Lite of that great, unfortunate, and injured man.— 
In the ſame year, he alſo publiſhed an Edition, in two Volumes, 
Octavo, of © The Theological, Moral, Dramatic, and Poetical 
Works of Mrs. Catherine Cockburn ;?* with an Account of 
the Lite of that very ingenious Lady.---In 1752, came out, in 
one Volume, Octavo, his Life of the Moſt Reverend Dr. John 


© Tillotſon, Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Compiled chiefly 


from his original Papers and Letters,”---A ſecond Edition, 
corrected and enlarged, appeared in the following year.---This 
Work, which was dedicated to Archbiſhop Herring, is one of the 
molt pleaſing and popular of our Author's Performances; and he 
has done great juſtice to Dr, Tillotſon's memory and character, 
He has likewiſe intermixed with his Narrative of the good Pre- 
late's tranſactions ſhort accounts of the perſons occaſionally men- 
tioned ; a method which he has purſued in ſome of his other Pub- 
lications,---T'he ſame year, he reviſed the Quarto Edition of 
„ Milton's Proſe Works,” and added a new life of that incom- 
parable perſon. : = : 
Ia 1754, Dr. Birch preſented the publick with his“ Memoirs 
« of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, from the year 1581, till her 
„ death. In which the ſecret Intrigues of her Court, and the 
Conduct of her Favourite, Robert Earl of Eſſex, both at Home 
©. and Abroad, are particularly illuſtrated. From the original 
«« Papers of his intimate Friend, Anthony Bacon, Eſquire, and 
other Manuſcripts never before publiſhed,” Tho „Me. 
| * Mou, 
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« moirs,” which are inſcribed to the Doctor's great friend, the 
preſent Earl of Hardwicke, and which conſiſt of two Volumes, 
Quarto, give a minute account of the letters and materials from 
which they are taken ; and the whole Work forms a very valua- 
ble Collection, wherein, beſides a full diſplay of the temper and 
actions of the Earl of Eſſex, much light is thrown on the cha- 
raters of the Cecils, Bacons, and many eminent perſons of that 
period, 
Dr. Birch's next Publication was The Hiſtory of the Royal 
« Society of London, for improving natural knowledge, from it's 
« firlt Riſe. In which the moſt conſiderable of thoſe Papers, 
« communicated to the Society, which have hitherto not 
* publiſhed, are inſerted in their proper Order, as a Supplement 
« to the Philoſophical Tranſactions.“ The firſt two Volumes of 
this Performance, (which was dedicated to his late Majeſty,) ap- 
ared in 17 56, in Quarto,and the other two,in the followin year. 
he Hiſtory is carried on to the end of the year 1687. It con- 
tains many curious and entertaining anecdotes concerning the 
manner of the Society's proceedings at their firſt eſtabliſhment, 
and it has preſented to the publick a variety of valuable commu- 
nications. It is enriched, likewiſe, with a number of perſonal 
circumſtances relative to the Members, and with Biographical ac- 
counts of ſuch of the more conſiderable of them as died in the 
courſe of each year. 

In 760, came out, in one Volume, Octavo, our Author's 
Life of Henry Prince of Wales, eldeſt Son of King James I. 
compiled chiefly from his own Papers, and other Manaſcripts, 
never before publiſhed.” It is dedicated to his preſent Ma- 
jeſty, then Prince of Wales; and it affords a more exact and 
copious account than had hitherto appeared of a Prince whoſe 
memory has always been remarkably popular. Various ſacts, re- 
ſpectiag ſeveral other eminent characters, are likewiſe occaſionally 
introduced. 

In 1763, our diligent Searcher into the Hiſtory and Biograph 
of his * country publiſned Letters, Speeches, —— 
Advices, &c. of Francis Bacon, Lord Viſcount St. Alban, Lord 
Chancellor of England.“ This Collection, which is com- 
priſed in one Volume, Octavo, and dedicated to the Honourable 
Charles Yorke, Eſq; is taken from ſome papers which had been 
originally in the poſſeſſion of Dr. Rawley, Lord Bacon's Chaplain, 
whole executor, Mr. John Rawley, having put them into the 
hands of Dr. Teniſon, they were, at length, depoſited in the Ma- 
uulcript Library at Lambeth. It contains many things ſeemingly 
not very material, but, at the ſame time, it muit be allowed, that 
nothing can be totally unintereſting which relates to ſo illuſtrious a 
man, or tends, in any degree, to give a farther inſight into his 
character. 

Our 


n titled to that higheſt praiſe, of being a gocd man, as well 
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Oar Author's laſt Performance was a ſhort ſketch of The 
Life of Dr. John Ward,” which appeared in the year 1766, 
--- Beſides the Publications which we have ſpecified, Dr. Birch | 
printed a Sermon on the Proof of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 


God, from the Frame and Conſtitution of Man, preached before 
the College of Phyſicians, in - 1749, in conſequence of Lady 
Sadlier's Will; to which we may add, that he reviſed new Edi. c 


tions of Bacon's, Boyle's, and Tillotſon's Works (. He like. 
wiſe "i an Edition of Profeſſor Grenſco's Miſcellaneous 
Works. 

A variety of Papers, tranſmitted by our Author to the Royal 
Society, may be ſeen in the Philoſophical Tranſattions ; and who- 
ever looks into his Hiſtory of the early Proceedings of the $0. 
ciety, will have no doubt of the aſſiduity and diligence with 
which he diſcharged his peculiar duty as Secretary, But there i 
nothing which ſets Dr. birch's indultry in a more ſtriking light 
than the vaſtnumber of tranſcripts which he made with his own 
hand. Amongſt theſe, (not to mention many other inſtances,) 
there are no leſs than Sixteen Volumes, in Quarto, of Anthony 
Bacon's papers, tranſcribed from the Lambeth Library ; and 
Eight more Volumes of the ſame ſize, relative to Hiſtory and 
Literature. Our Author's correſpondence, by letters, was, like- 
wiſe, very extenſive; of which numerous proofs occur in the 
Britiſh Muſeum. 

What enabled Dr. Birch to go through ſuch a variety of un- 
dertakings was his being a very early riſer ; whereby he had 
executed the buſineſs of the morning before numbers of people 
had begun it. But with all this cloſeneſs of application, he was 
not a ſolitary ſtudent, He was of a chearful and ſocial temper, and 
entered much into converſation with the world. He was perſonally 
connected with moſt of the literary men of his time, and with ſome 


of them he maintained an intimate friendſhip. With regard tothe 


Great, though he ſtood well with many of them, his chief connec- 
tion was with the late and preſent Earls of Hardwicke, and with 
the other branches of that noble and reſpectable family.---In h: 
manners the Doctor was ſimple and unaffected, and his diſpo- 


ſition was truly obliging and benevolent. No one was more 


ready to aſſiſt his fellow-creatures, nor could any man engage 
more ardently in uſeful and laudable purſuits (g/. In ſhon,” 
ſays the candid and judicious Biographer, to whom we are in- 
debted for the materials of this Article, Dr. Birch was en- 


5 The Lives of Boyle and Til- the Society for promoting Literature 
lotion, though printed ſeparately, by the printing of books; to which 
were drawn up partly with a view we are indebted for the publication 
to their being prefixed to the of Tanner's Bibliotheca — 
Writings of thole great men. Hibernica, and ſome other value“ 

, He was particularly active in Works. 
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The Life of Biſhop PEARCE. 


R. ZACHARY PEARCE, Biſhop of Rocheſter, was born, 

in London, in the year 1690. He was the ſon of a diſtiller, 

in High Holborn, who having acquired a competent fortune by 

his buſineſs, purchaſed an eſtate at Little Ealing, in the county of 

Middleſex, to which he retired, at about the age of forty, and 
which he enjoyed to his eighty-fifth year (a). 

The firſt part of his education he received in a private School 
at Great Ealing, whence, in the year 1704, he was removed to 
Weſtminſter, where he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed by his merit, and 
elected one of the King's ſcholars. After fix years ſpent under 
the care of Dr. Buſby, he was elected to Trinity College, in Cam- 
bridge; having endured the conſtraint of a Grammar-ſchool, to 
the twentieth year of his age. The reaſon of ſo late a removal 
does not appear ; but to this long continuance of his initiatory 
ſtudies he was, perhaps, indebted for the philological reputation 
which he afterwards ſo deſervedly acquired. 

During the firſt years of his reſidence in Cambridge, Mr. Pearce 
amuſed himſelf occaſionally with the lighter ſpecies of compoli- 
tion ; and ſome ſpecimens of his talent, in this way, may be ſeen 
in the Guardian and Spectator (b). In two of theſe little Pieces, 
there is humour and gaiety, which might perhaps have been much 
advanced by cultivation, had they not been thrown aſide, for 
moreimportant purſuits, and higher ſtudies, 

In the year 1716, he printed, at the Univerſity Preſs, an Edi- 
tion of Cicero de Oratore, with Notes and Emendations, which, 
at the defire of a friend, he dedicated to Lord Chief Juſtice Parker, 
(afterwards Earl of Macclesfield,) to whom he was a ſtranger, and 


thereby laid the foundation of his future fortunes (c Soon = 
i 


{a) Some Account of the Life Ned Mm, in the Guardian, No. 121; 
and Character of Biſhop Pearce, —the Effay upon Quacks, in tac 
prefixed to his Lordſhip's Com- SpeRator, Vol. VIII. No. 572; 
mentary, with Notes, on the Four and a Diſſertation on the Eloquence 
Evangeliſts and the Ads of the of the Pulpit, in the ſame Volume, 
Apoſlles, &c. &c. in Two Volumes, No. 633- a : 
Quarto, by John Derby, M. A.— {c) The occaſion of this Decl. 
MLCCLXXVII. cation 15 thus related by our — 

(#) They are the Letter, ſigned, — When the Wor 1 ao 


niſhed, 


JL 
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his Book had been preſented to his Patron, Dr. Bentley, the 
Maſter of Trinity College, being on a viſit to Lord Parker, his 
Lordihip expreſſed his ſansfattion with Mr, Pearce's Performance, 


L 


and his hope that as he was then a candidate for a Fellowſhip, in 
his College, the Doctor would ſecure his election, which Dr. 
Bentley promiſed to do, and Mr. Pearce was accordingly elected. 
Immediately after this, he paid a viſit to Lord Parker, who re- 
ceived him in a very obliging manner, and inviting him to dinner, 
the next day at Kenſington, there put into his hands a purſe of 
fifty guineas; and from this time, whenever Mr. Pearce renewed 
his viſits to his Lordſhip, he was always very kindly received. 


born, In the year 1717, Mr. Pearce was ordained a Deacon, by Dr. 
aller, Fleetwood, Biſhop of Ely ; and in the following year, he was or- 
ie by dained a Prieſt, by the ſame Biſhop. It had always been his in- 
ity of tention to devote himſelf to the Profeſſion of Divinity ; but (as 
and he himſelf obſerves) he delayed to do it, till he was twenty- 
« ſeven years of age; and, as he thought, had taken time to pre- 
choc « pare himſelf, and to attain to ſo much knowledge of that ſacred 
ed to « office, as ſhould be ſufficient to anſwer all the good purpoſes for 
, and « which it is deſigned (40. 
under In 1718, Lord Parker being appointed Lord Chancellor, Mr. 
Cam- Pearce was invited by his Lordſhip to live with him, in his houſe, 
— as Chaplain, which offer he thankfully accepted; and he con- 
mova 


tinued in that ſtation, three years. 


latory In 1719, our Divine was inſtituted into the Rectory of Staple- 
tauon ford Abbots, in Eſſex; and in the following year, the Lord Chan- 
cellor preſented him to the Rectory of St. Bartholomew, behind 
Pearce the Royal Exchange, which was worth 4ool. a year (eg. 
a 6 Vol. X. 6. 2 M Not 
E 
21eces, * finiſhed, a friend of Mr. Pearce, Edition was foon haiſhed, with a 
much ' aud Fellow of the College, aſked * Dedication to that Loid, and a 
e, for bim, Whom he defigned to dedi- © Copy of the Edition vs feat to 
* cate that Edition to? His An- * him from Cambridge, where Mr. 
Ed © [wer was, That he had not the hap- * Pearce was obliged to ſlay on ac- 
n Fan- * pinels to be acquainted with any * count of the near approach of the 
which, * of thoſe great men, to whom ſuch * time for the annual election of 
Parker, : 3 are uſually dedicated. — * Fellows at Trinity College, for 
er, and His friend immediately rephed, I * which he was then one of the can» 
" after * have the honour to be fo well * didates. This, Mr. Pearce, in a 
hi * known to Lord Parker, (the then * letter ſent with the book to Lord 
* * Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench,) * Parker, aſſigued as a reaſon for his 
* that I will undertake to aſk his * not waiting upon his Lordſhip in 
No. 121; * Lordſhip's leave for your dedicat- * perſon with his preſent of the 
| in the ug it to Him, if you will give * k.*—A ſhort Narrative of the 
372 * your conſent for my doing ſo. Life of Biſhop Pearce, written by 
oduence * Mr, Pearce returned the gentle- himſelf, in November, 1769, the 
Volume, man bis thanks, and readily con- ſeventy-ninth year of his age, and 
* ſented to it. His friend ſoon af- prefixed, without any alteration, to 
is Dedi- * ter went to London, and from his Commentary on the Four Evan- 
Author: ' thence wrote a letter to Mr. geliſts. 
s almol Pearce, acquainting him, that /d) Narrative, &. 
Eniſbcd, Lord Parker gave Icave, and the fe When Mr. Pearce made his 


acknowledgmeut 
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Not long after this, Mr. Pearce was appointed Chaplain to his 
Majeſty ; and, in the year 1723, he was preſented by the Chan. 
cellor to the Vicarage of St. Martin's in the fields, Weſtminſter, 
which was, at that time, of the yearly value of 700l.— The pariſh, 
of which he was now Vicar, being large and eminent, and ho. 
noured with the reſidence of the Royal Family in it, at St. James's 
Houſe, the Chancellor repreſented to Mr. Pearce the propriety of 
his taking the degree of Doctor in Divinity; and as he was not 
of ſufficient landing in the Univerſity, that honour was obtained 
for him, by application to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

In 1724, Dr. Pearce dedicated to the Earl of Macclesfield his 
Edition of Longinus on the Sublime,” with a new Latin Ver. 
fion, and Notes ; a work much wanted, and which he executed in 
ſo maſterly a manner, that it procured him a very conſiderable in- 
creaſe of literary fame. 

In the year 1739, in conſequence of the late Queen's (/) hay. 
ing recommended him to Sir Robert Walpole, Dr. Pearce was ap- 
pointed Dean of Wincheſter.— In 1744, the Dean was elected 
Prolocutor of the Lower Houſe of Convocation for the province 
of Canterbury; the Archbiſhop having ſignified to ſome of the 
Members, that the choice of him would be agrecable to his 
Grace, 

In the year 1748, Dean Pearce was promoted to the See of 
Bangor; but it was not without much heſitation and reluctance 
that he ſuffered himſelf to be advanced to the Epiſcopal Dignity, 
He continued in this ftation till the year 1756, when, in oppoli- 
tion to his own earneſt wiſhes, he was promoted to the Biſhoprick 
of Rocheſter, and Deanery of Weſtmiatter (g/. 

Upon 


acknowledgment of thanks to the Lord ſometimes invited Dr, Pearce 
Lord Chancellor for this favour, his to dinner. This produced an ac- 
Lordſhip ſaid, © You are not to thank quaintance likewiſe with Lady Sun- 
me ſo much as Dr. Bentley for don, at that time thought to be the 
* this benefice,'—* How is that, my great favourite of- Queen Caroline, 
Lord, {aid Mr. Pearce? Why, Þr. Pearce had the good luck to be 


* added his Lordſhip, when I aſked 


- 


* 
« 
4 
« 
o 
+ 
* 
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Dr. Bentley to make you a Fellow 
of Trinity College, he conſented 
ſo to do, but on this condition, 
that I would promiſe to unmake 
you again as foon as it lay in my 
power, aud now he, by having 
performed his promiſe, has bound 
we to give you this Living.'— 


tur tative, &c. 


Dr. Pearce himſelf tells us, 


that when he was Vicarof St. Mar- 
tin's, Lord Sundon was one of his 
paniluoners, and one of the Mem- 
ers O 


Parliament for Weſtminſter. 


Theſe two circumſtances brought 
them acquainted together, and that, 
R % 


9 


ſoon in the good graces of Lady 
Sundon, and ſhe often mentioned 
her good opinion of him to the 
Queen, who, upon that recommen- 
dation, deſigned him for a Deanery, 
The Queen alſo frequently honour- 
ed him with her converſation at her 
Drawing-Room. She likewiſe te- 
commended the Doctor to be thought 
of by Sir Robert, whenever a 
Deavery ſhould become vacant, 
which ſhould be worth his accep- 
tance ; and Sir Robert remembered 
her recommendation eccordingly, 
though ſhe was dead before ſuch a 
vacancy happened,—Narrative, Kc. 
( The circumſtances of ihele 
tranſactons 
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is Upon the death of Dr. Sherlock, Biſhop of London, Lord Bath 
n- ſpoke to the Biſhop of Rocheſter, and offered to uſe his endeav- 
er, ours with his Majeſty for appointing him to ſucceed that eminent 
ſh, Prelate ; in anſwer to which obliging propoſal, Biſhop Pearce told 
10- his 3 that from the earlieſt time that he could remember 
e's himſelf to have conſidered about Biſhopricks, he had determined 
of 2 M 2 never 
not 
ned tranſaftions are too curious to be could do to make the Dean of 
omitted; and they will be beit re- Wincheſter a Biſhop. 
Ms laied in the Biſhop's own words.— la 1748, the Biſhoprick of Ban- 
7 la the year 1746, 7 his Lord- gor became vacant. The Dean 
* ſip, ; * ng otter being * Was then at Wincheſter, and te- 
d 1n © alone with Dean Pearce, one day * ceived there a letter from Mr. 
e in- * — laid to him, Mr. * 2 and 
can, why do not you try to en- alter of the Rolls,) informin 
. gage your friend, Lord Bath 5, to him, that Lord Chancellor Hard- 
boy . Fe 8 8 ! —My * —_ wiſhed to ſee Dean Pearce 
- rd, laid the an, I am ex- thought of on that occaſion, and 
ected a nemely obliged to your Grace * that he hoped the Dean would 
vince — —— opinion of me, 7 anſwer _— OI leitet in ſuch 
or your kind intentions ia my fa» a way as, when ſeen, might be ap- 
f - * vour ; but I have never ſpoken to proved of by the Maailtry. — 
9 him on that ſubject, nor ever * Pearce anſwered the letter with 
* thought of doing ſo, though I be- * acknowledgments of the favour 
See of * lieve that he would do what lies * thought of for him; but affuring 
Aance in his power; but I will tell your * Mr. Clark, who, as he petceived, 
onity. * Grace very frankly, that I have no * was to communicate the anſwer to 
8 : * thoughts of any Biſhoprick. All * Lord Hardwicke, that he had long 
7 * that I have in view is this; Jam * had no thoughts of deſiring a 
oprick now — of 1 — g r and that he was fully 
that Deanery is worth upwards of fſatisfied with his ſituation in the 
Upon bool. a year, my Vicarage of St. Church; and that as to the Mi- 
| 1 * * a your, b * was always uſed to think 
* and this la 10U e glad of * as favourably of th the 
7 * an opportunity of reſigning, on * could wiſh him to 8 — 
Ar a * account of the great trouble and ver oppoled any of the publick 
ward þ — Nr —— ä ſo to do ar 
2 ves me: but 1 ould outlive n truth, the Dean had then fixe 
Caroline, my father, who is upwards of upon a reſolationto act no others 
1  ighty years old, I ſhall come to * wiſe than as he had told the Arch- 
0 (rom, ' his cllate, being his eldeſt ſon, * biſhop he ſhould do, upon his fa- 
cn K — which will enable me to reſign my * ther's death. The Dean received | 
vbecokers „ \icarage ; and the profits of the * no anſwer to this letter written to | 
C JYeanery alone, with my father's * Mr. Clark, and be thought that 
CN | Ellate, will make me quite con- * there was an end of that matter. 1 
y — tented,—The Archbiſhop ſmiled. About a fortnight after this, the 
_ ad. Well, if you will not © Dran went up to his pariſh in 
3 belp yourlelf, your friends muſt * Weſtminſter ; but in his way thi- | 
- * 00 it for you. — Accordingly he * ther, lay one night at his father's 1 
—_—_— bose to the Earl of Bath, and * houſe, in Little Ealing,near Brent- | 
3 — lacy tuo agreed to try what they * ford ; where, the next morning Þ 
s © 
memberc carly, * 
coding), a 
ore ſuch a 1 Pearce (as he himſelf tells ns) lived near forty years in friendſhip with | 
tive, ks r ___ and, for a great part of thoſe years, in aa intimacy with | 
es of ihele | 
tranſaci100s | 
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never to accept of the Biſhoprick of London, or the Archbiſhop. 
rick of Canterbury; and he begged his Lordſhip not to make 
any application on his behalf for the vacant See of London, 
Accordingly that See was ſoon afterwards filled by Dr. Hayter, 
who was tranſlated to it from Norwich, but who enjoyed it a very 
httlewhile ; for he died in 1762. Dr. Hayter was ſucceeded by 
Dr. Oſbaldiſton; but he likewiſe died, about a twelve-month 


b early, a letter was brought to him 
* from the Duke of Newcaltle by 
one of his Grace's ſervants, ſig- 
© nifying, that his Grace had his Ma- 
« jeſty's order to make the Dean of 
„ Wincheſter an offer of the Biſhop- 
© rick of Bangor, and dchiring to 
© ſee him at the Cock-pit the next 
day at twelve o'clock. The Dean 
* ſent by the ſervant a proper an- 
© {wer to che letter, promiſing to at- 
tend him at the place and time 
appointed. Accordingly he waited 
upon him, When, with many kind 
© exprefſions to the Dean, the Duke 
* fignified the gracious offer of his 
Majeſſy which he had the order to 
© make him. The Dean aſked his 
© Grace, whether he might be per- 
© mitted to hold his Deanery of 
Wincheſter in Commendam with 
© Bangor, to which the an{wer was, 
* No; but that be might hold the 
© Vicarage of St. Martin's with it. 
The Dean (aid, that he was deſir- 
< ous to quit the Living, which was 
trouble ſome to him, and would be 
* more ſo, as be was growing in 
* years ; but if that could not be 
© ;ndulged him, he rather choſe to 
s. continue in bis preſent ſituation. 
4 The Duke uſed ſome arguments 
* to perſuade the Dean to accept of 
£ the offer with a Commendam to 
hold the Living. He could not, 
however, prevail with the Dean 
« any farther, thau that be would 
take three days time to conſidet of 
it. During that time, the Dean 
had brought his father and Lord 
s Bath to conſent, that he might de- 
+ clioe to accept of that Biſhop:1ck 
« without their diſpleaſure; but be- 
fore the Dean ſaw the Duke a ſe- 
* cond time, Lord Hardwicke, then 
Chancellor, ſent for him, and de- 
5s Gxed him to be, without tail, at his 


= 


af terwards ; 


* houſe, that evening. He went, 
* and Lord Hardwicke told him, 
* that he found, by the Duke of 
* Newcaſtle, that he had made dif. 
* culties aboutaccepting the Biſhop. 
* rick, which was fo graciouſly of- 
* fered him. The Dean gave his 
* Lordſhip an account of all that 
had paſſed between the Duke and 
* him ; upon which his Lordſhip 
* uſed many arguments with the 
Dean to induce him to accept the 
* offer, as intended. Among other 
things, he ſaid ; If Clergymen of 
learning and merit will not accept 
of the Biſhopricks, how can the 
Miniſters of State be blamed, if 
they are forced to fill them with 
others leſs deſerving ?--Fhe Dean 
was ſtruck with that queſtion, and 
had nothing ready in his thoughts 
to reply to iti. He therefore pro- 
mile rd Hard icke to conlent, 
the next day, when he was to ee 
the Duke of Neucaſtle. Well 
then, ſaid Lord Hardwicke, when 
you conſent, do it with a good 

race. The Dean promiſed todo 
that too, and accordingly he de- 
clared to the Duke, the next day, 
his ready acceptance of his Ma- 
jeſty's offer, with ſuch acknow- 
ledgments of the royal goodne!s 
as are proper on the occahon; 
and, on February 21, 74 be 
was conſecrated Biſhop of Bas. 
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gor. | 
In the year 1755, the Biſhop ol 
Bangor being with Archbilbop 
Herring at Croydon, and walking 
* with him in his garden, he ſaid, 
© My Lord, you know that thc 
, Bilbop of Rocker, Dr. Wil 
* cocks, is very ill, and probadiy 
vill not live Gon: Will you ac- 
* cept of his Biſhoprick and tt 
© Deanery of Weſtmialter, — 
changd 
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aſterwards z whereupon Lord Bath made Biſhop Pearce a ſecond 
ofter of uſing his intereſt to obtain that Biſhoprick for him, hav- 
ing, as he ſaid, reaſon to believe that his application would be 
ſucceſsful ; but the Biſhop again declined his Lordſhip's friendly 
ropoſal. 
a jp the year 1763, the Biſhop of Rocheſter being then ſeventy- 
three years old, and finding himſelf leis fic for the buſineſs of his 
{ations as Biſhop and Dean, informed his friend Lord Bath of his 
iutention to reſign both, and to live in a retired manner upon his 
own private fortune; and after much diſcourſe upon the ſubject, 
at different times, he I upon his Lordſhip. at laſt to ac. 
quaint his Majeſty with his intention, and ta deſire, in the Biſhop's 
name, the honour of a private audience from his Majeſty for that 
purpoſe. His Majeſty, hereupon, named a day and an hour; and 
when the Biſhop weat, he was admitted alone into his cloſet, where 
be made known his requeſt to his Majeſty, and acquainted him 


© change for yours of Bangor? 
© The Biſhop excuſed himſelf, and 
* told him plainly, That his father 
being dead, and his eſtate come to 
him, he had now nothing in view, 
* but to beg his jefly's leave to 
* reſign the See of Bangor, and to 
* retire to a private life, inthe year 
* 1757 ;—that fo long he was con- 
© teuted to continue in the poſſeſſion 
© of the Bilboprick of Bangor; but 
* that then he deſigned to try if he 
could obtain leave to reſign, and 
© live upon his private fortune.— 
* The Archbiſhop replied; I doubt 
* whether the King will grant it, or 
* that it can be done,—A ſecond 
ume, at another viſit, there he men- 
* uoned the ſame thing, and a ſe- 
* cord time the Biſhop gave much 
* the ſame anſwer. But in a ſhort 
time after, upon another viſit, 
* when the Archbiſhop mentioned 
*it, a third time, he added, My 
Lord, if you will give me leave to 
* try what I can do to procure you 
this exchange, I promiſe you not 
io take it amiſs of you, if you re- 
* fuſe it, though I ſhould obtain the 
* offer for you. —T his is very genc- 
tous in your Grace, laid the Bikhop, 
and I cannot refuſe to conſent to 
* what you propoſe to do. 
Sometime alter, in the fame year, 
* (the Biſhop of Rocheſter declin- 
ing very faſt) the Duke of New- 
caſlle ſeat to the Biſhop of Ban- 


with 
gor, and deſited to fee him the 


next day. He went to him, and 
* the Duke informed him, that he 
* was told, that the Chancellorſhip 
© of Bangor was chen vacant, and 
* he preſſed the Biſhop ſo much to 
* beſtow it upon one whom he had 
* to recommend, that the Biſhop 
* conſented to comply with his re- 
a 2 Well, my Lord, ſaid the 
Duke, now I have another favour 
to alk of you. Pray, my Lord 
Duke, ſaid the Biſhop, what is 
* that ?— Why, ſaid the Duke, it is, 
* that you will accept of the Biſhop- 
* rick of Rocheſter, and Deanery 
* of Weſtminſter, in exchange for 
Bangor, in caſe the preſent Biſhop 
* of Rocheſter ſhould die ? My 
Lord, ſaid the Biſhop, if I had 
thoughts of exchanging my Bi ſhop- 
* nick, I ſhould prefer what you 
* mention before any other Digni- 
* ties.—That is not, ſaid the Duke, 
* an anſwer to my queſtion: Will 
* you accept them in exchange, if 
* they are offered to you ? Your 
* Grace offers them to me, ſaid the 
* Biſhop. iu ſo generous and friendly 
* a manner, that I promiſe you to 
* accept them. — Here the conver- 
© fation ended, and Dr. Wilcocks 
* dying in the beginning of the year 
* 1756, the Biſhop of Bangor was 
romoted to the Biſhoorick of 
0 Rocheſter, and Deanery of Well- 
minſter.— Narrative, &c. 


c 


rick and Deanery; and that the other (Lord 
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with the reaſons of it, telling him, that he had no motive for re. 
ſigning his Biſhoprick and Deanery from diſlikes which he had to 
any thing in the Church or State ; but that, at his time of life, he 
found the bufineſs of thoſe two ſtations too much for him, and 
that he was afraid it would ſtill grow much more ſo, as he ad- 
vanced in years; that he was deſirous to retire, for the opportu- 
nity of ſpending more time in his devotions and ſtudies ; and that 
he was in the ſame way of thinking with a General Officer of 
the Emperor Charles the fifth, who, when he deſired a diſmiſſion 
from that Monarch's ſervice, and the Emperor aſked the reaſon of 
it, anſwered, <©* Sir, every wiſe man would, at the latter end of 
life, wiſh to have an interval between the fatigues of buſineſs, 
*« and Eternity!“ — The Biſhop then ſhewed the King, in a 
written paper, inſtances of it's having been done ſeveral times, 
and concluded with telling his Majeſty, that he did not expe or 
defire an immediate anſwer to his requeſt, but rather that his Ma. 
jelly would firſt conſult ſome proper perſons _— his ſervants 
about the propriety and legality of it. This the King conſented 
to do; and, about two months after, he ſent for the Biſhop and told 
him, that he had conſulted with two of his lawyers, one of whom 
(Lord Mansfield) ſaw noobjection to the wr, OT of the Biſhop. 

orthington) though 
at firſt he was doubtful about the 2238 of reſigning a 
Biſhoprick, yet, upon further conſideration, was of opinion the 
requeſt might be complied with. In conſequence of this determi. 
nation, his Majeſty ſignified his own conſent ; and the Biſhop de- 
firing to have the honour of kiſſing his Majeſty's hand, in token 
of it, that likewiſe was granted. 

Thus far all went agreeably to the Biſhop's inclination. Con- 
ſent was given, and in ſuch a manner as is ſeldom recalled ; it 
being, as Lord Bath expreſſed it, a ſort of engagement. But un- 
fortunately for the Biſhop, Lord Bath, as ſoon as he heard of the 
King's conſent being given, requelted his Majeſty to beſtow the 
Biſhoprick and Deanery, that were to be reſigned, on Doctor 
Newton, then Biſhop of Briſtol; by which ſtep he alarmed the 
Miniſtry, who thought that no Dignities in the Church ſhould be 
obtained from the Crown, but through their hands. They re- 
folved therefore to oppoſe the reſignation, as the ſhorteſt way of 
keeping the Biſhoprick from being diſpoſed of otherwiſe than they 
liked ; and the Lawyer, who had been doubtful, and who, ſoon 
after, had been clear, was employed to inform his Majeſty that he 
was then again doubrful, and that the Biſhops generally diſliked 
the deſign, Hereupon his Majeſty ſent to Biſhop Pearce, and, at 
2 third audience in his cloſet, told him, that he muſt think no 
more about reſigning the Biſhoprick ; but that he would have all 
the merit of having 15 it. The Biſhop replied, “ Sir, Lam all 


& duty and ſubmiſſion,” and then withdrew (4), Th 
us 


Narrative, &c, 


ligne 
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Thus ended this remarkable tranſaction. But though our ve- 
nerable Prelate was obliged to retain his Biſhoprick, yet, in the 
year 1768, he procured dis Majeſty's conſent for reſigning his 
Deanery of Weſtminſter, which he had held for twelve years, and 
of which the income was nearly double to that of the Biſhoprick. 

Biſhop Pearce's deſire of reſigning his preferments, which, in 
oppolition to almoſt all opinions, ſecular and clerical, he urged 
with great importunity, gave occaſion to much diſquiſition and 
conjecture. Of a wiſh for degradation and diminution fo few ex- 
amples are found, that it was, perhaps, at firſt, hardly thought ſe- 
nous, and afterwards hardly thought ſane and ſober. It was to 
act againſt the common courſe of human practice, to contend for 
the loſs of things which all the reſt of the world is contending to 
gain, Curioſity, therefore, was naturally diligent to inveſtigate 
the motive of ſo uncommon a reſolution ; and 1t was accordingly 
ſought in the vanity of — to the antiquated praiſe of con- 
tempt of wealth, and deſire of retirement. The heart cannot 
be completely known ; but the neareſt approach that can be made 
is by opportunities of examining the thoughts when they operate 
in ſecret; and that the intended reſignation proceeded from the 
cauſes alledged,—a deſire of diſmiſſion from publick cares, and of 
leiſure for more continued ſtudy,—a Copy of Verſes, which was 
found in one of his Lordſhip's miſcellaneous Manuſcripts, and 
which can be ſuppoſed to be nothing more than hisown thoughts, 
written down for his own gratification, affords a teſtimony not eaſily 
refuted, The Verſes, perhaps, will gain no great applauſe, but they 
exhibit a pleaſing imageof a learned Biſhop at ſeventy- eight, look- 
ing back to his juvenile amuſements, and, now and then, entertain» 
ing himſelf with poetical > HO ſhall therefore inſert 
them here, They are entitled, The W1sH, 1768, when I re- 
liened the Deanery of Weſtminſter : 


From all Decanal cares at laſt ſet free, 

(O could that freedom ſtill more perfect be) 
My ſun's meridian hour long paſt and gone; 
Dim night, unũt for work, comes haſt'ning on ; 
In life's late ev*ning, thro” a length of day, 

I find me pently tending to decay: 

« How Mall | then my fated exit make? 

* How beſt ſecure my great eternal ſtake ? 

«*« 'This my prime wiſh, to ſee thy glorious face, 

O gracious God, in ſome more happy place; 
Till then, to ſpend my ſhort remains of time 
In thoughts, which raiſe the ſoul to truths ſublime ; 
* To live with innocence, with peace and love, 
As do thoſe faints who dwell in bliſs above: 

* By prayers, the wings which faith to reaſon lends, 
O aw my ſoul to Heav'n's high throne aſcends; 


«© While 


A 


* 


6 
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« While here on earth, thus on my bended knee, 
„O Power Divine, I ſupplicate to Thee 

«© May I meet Death, when his approach is made, 

«© Not fond of life, nor of his dart afraid; 

«« Feel that my gain, which Ieſteem'd a loſs : 

««. Heav'n is the gold refin'd, earth but the droſs Ci. 


b Being diſengaged from his Deanery, Biſhop Pearce ſeemed to 


14 conſider himſelf as freed from half his burthen, and with ſuch , 
4 vigour as time had left him, and ſuch alacrity as religious hope . 
[4 continued to ſupply, he proſecuted his Epiſcopal functions and pri- X 
| = vate ftudies, for about fix years, and then paſſed to that ſtate where by 
1 no virtue is unrewarded.— In 1773, by too much 83 in his - 
-þ office, he exhauſted his ſtrength beyond recovery. Having con- a 
firmed,at Greenwich, ſeven hundred perſons, he found himielf, the * 
£ next day, unable to ſpeak, and never regained his former readi- 5 
560 neſs of utterance. This happened on the firſt of October, and * 
qo from that time, he remained in a languiſhing flare ; his paralytick a 
. complaint increaſed, and, at length, his _ of fwallowing was ” 
LAY almoſt loſt, Being aſked by one of his family, who conftantly at- 4 
4 tended him, how he could hve with fo little nutriment, “ I hve,” | 
4; faid he, “ upon the recollection of an innocent and well fpent « x 
1 « life, which is my only ſuſtenance.” After ſome months of y 
* lingering decay, he died at Little Ealing, on the 29th of June, 
f 1774, and was buried by his wife in the church of Bromley, in 
Kent, where a monument is erected to his memory with the fol. Jubi 


lowing epitaph written by himſelf: | — 
In the South Iſle lieth the body of Zachary Pearce. D. D. the ſc 


* who was made Rector of St. Bartholomew's behind the Ro 
«© Exchange, London, March 10, 1719-20 ; Vicar of St, Mar. That 
« tin's in the Fields, Weſtminſter, Jan. 10, 1723-4 ; Dean af An 
« Wincheſter, Aug. 4, 1739; Prolocutor of the Lower Houſe 15 


« of Convocation, Dec. 7, 1744 ; Biſhop of Bangor, Feb, 21, Hes 
« 1747-8; Dean of Weſtminſter, May 4, 1756, and Biſhop oi 7:1. 
* Rochelter, June 4, 1756. Hereligned the Deanery of Wel. And «; 
« minſter, June 24, 1768 ; and died in a comfortable hope dt Tho 


« (what was the chief aim of all his labours upon earth) the being by 
promoted to a happier place in Heaven. * 
« He was born Sept. 8, 1690, and died June 29, aged 8, Ti 
* 1774 (9. X . (m). 
Biſhop Pearce married (in February, 1721-22) the daughter al «,,.;- 
Mr. Adams, an eminent diſtiller, in Holborn, with a conſiderabe Bromle: 
fortune. He lived with her upwards of fifty-one years in tb af Roc 
higheſt degree of connubial happineſs (4). The children * . 11 . 
ergyn 
- 3 for; the 
(i) The Life of Biſhop Pearce, minſer-Abbey, withan Inſeripuoq Doceſe 
tin, mem, 


in ; 
(6 ) A Cenotaphlikewiſe has been ( in the Dy 
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he brought him all died young; in conſequence whereof he made 
his brother, William Pearce, Eſq; his heir and executor. He be- 
queathed his Library to the Dean and Chapter of Weſtminſter, ex- 
cept ſuch books as they already had. His Manuſcripts, with the 
books which ſhould be left, he gave to his Chaplain, the Reverend 
John Derby. He left, by his Will, ſeveral legacies to private 
perſons, and to publick charities (.. 

The Writer of the Account of Biſhop Pearce, prefixed to his 
« Commentary on the Four Evangeliſts, deſcribes his Lordſhip 
25 a man, who, in every part of his life, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
the virtues proper to his ſtation, ** The diligence of his early 
« ſtudies,” ſays this Biographer, ** appeared by it's effects: He 
« was firſt known to the public by Philological Learning, which 
« he continued to cultivate in his advanced age. Cicero de Ora. 
« tore was publiſhed by him, when he was Bachelor of Arts, and 
« Cicero de Officiis when he was Dean of Wincheſter, The 
« Edition of Cicero undertaken by Olivet produced a correſpon- 
« dence between him and Dr. Pearce, in which Olivet expreſles 
in terms of great reſpe& his eſteem of his lrarning, and his 
© confidence in his criticiſm.—He did not confine his attention to 
« the learned languages : He was particularly ſtudious of Mil- 
«* ton's poetry, and when Dr. Bentley publiſhed his imagioary 

Vor. X. 6. 2 N * emendations 


mon they celebrated as a year of is within the peculiar juriſdiction of 
Jubilee ; on which occaſion they the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, are 
vere complimented by a friend in always to have the preference in eve- 
the following ſtanzas ; ry election, The fabrick 1s neat, the 
apartments are commodious, and 
. the condition of the inhabitants is 
And wakes his ſubjeRts ſlaves: ſuch as iofers no degradation of ci- 
Supported by the good and wiſe, vil rank. Therevenue aſſigued by 
Her keeneld Inder he defies, the Founder was, in his time, per- 
Her utmoſt malice braves. haps, not oaly competent but libe- 
Te. day he triumphs o'er his foes, _ 1 by _ — wikch 
And to the world a Pair he ſhows, *© — 5K * 7 in the 
Tho' long his ſubjeis—Free : arnder ol Nite, aud the Iyllem of 
Who happy in bis bands appear, 222 what was then 8 is 
And — al the Fi/tzeth year now become Icanty, and Biſhop 
A year of Jubilee Pearce left Five Thouſand Pounds, 
Tix Lit Bibop Pearce 4e. ot increaſe the number, bt 1 
, 02 
(m) His principal legacy claims ciety, by ſuch an augmentation of 
particular mention, There is at revenue, as might reſcue them from 
D. in Kent, where the Biſhops penury. In this Charity there is no 
of Rocheſter have their palace, a oſtentation; his bene faction ſcarcely” 
co lege founded by Biſhop Warner, continues his name, but ſinks filent- 
n 2666, for Twenty Widows of ly into the ancient Fund, and thoſe 
Clergymen inſuſſiciently provided , who ſhall enjoy the plenty which ze 
or; they are choſen, firſt, from the \reſtores, will, in a few years, hardly 
Diccele of Rocheſter, and, next to know to whom they owe it —Lite 
7" 3 of Incumbents of Bithop Pearce &c. 
ia we Deanery of Shoreham, which | 


No more let Calumny complain, 
That Hymen binds in cruel chain, 
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* emendations of the Paradiſe Loſt, wrote in oppoſition to them 
*© a full Vindication of the eſtabliſhed Text Cu). 

“ In his domeſtick life he was quiet and placid, not difficult to 
«© be pleaſed, nor inclined to harraſs his attendants or inferiors by 
peeviſhneſs or caprice. This calmneſs of mind appeared in his 
„hole manner and deportment. His ſtature was tall, his 
appearance venerable, and his countenance expreſſive of bene. 
, volence, 

In his Parochial Cure he was punQually diligent, and 
** ſeldom omitted to preach. But his Sermons had not all the 
* effect which he deſired, for his voice was low and feeble, and 
could not reach the whole of a numerous congregation. Thoſe 
u hom it did reach were both pleaſed and edified with the good 
*« ſenſe and ſound doctrine which he never failed to deliver. 

«« When he was advanced to the honours of Epiſcopacy, he 
did not conſider himſelf as placed in a ſtate that allowed him 
any remiſſion from the labours of his Miniſtry. He was not 
* hindered by the diſtance of Bangor from annually reſorting to 
that Dioceſe, (one year only excepted,) and diſcharging his 
«« Epiſcopal duties there, to 1753; after which, having ſuffered 
greatly from the fatigue of his laſt journey, he was adviſed, by 
* his phyſician and friend, the eminent and learned Dr. Heber. 
den, and prevailed upon, not to attempt another. — When he 
accepted the Biſhoprick of Bangor, he eſtabliſhed in himſelf a 
*« reſolution of conferring Welch Preferments or Benefices only 
„ on Welchmen ; and tothis reſolution he adhered, in defiance of 
influence or importunity. He twice gave away the Deanery, 
and beſtowed many Benefices, but always choſe for his patron- 
age the natives of the country, whatever might be the mur- 
* murs of his relations, or the difappointment of his Chaplains, 

The Dioceſe of Rocheſter (0), which he obtained about 
nine years afterwards, conjoined, as has been for ſome time 
„ uſual, with the Deanery of Weſtminſter, afforded him a courſe 
* of duty more commodious. He divided his time between his 
«« publick offices and his ſolitary ſtudies. He preached at Brom- 
fſey or Ealing, as he was at either place; and by many years la- 
© beur in the explication of the New Teſtament, produced the 
Commentary &c. which was offered to the publick, after his 
« deceaſe (p).” 

This great Work was bequeathed to the care of the Rev. John 
Derby, his Lordſhip's Chaplain, who publiſhed it, in the year 

77 


n) The Book was publiſhed, in /o) Finding the Records of this 
Ottavo, in 1733. It is now become Dioceſe leſs commodiouſſ, and per- 
ſcarce ; but many, both of the con- haps leſs ſafely kept, for want of a 
j<ctuies and refutations, are preſerv- repolitory, the Biſhop built a Re- 
ed 19 the correct aud very elegant giltry in that city at his 0WNexpence. 
Edition of his learned and much , The Life of Biſhop Pearcy 
elleemed friend, Dr. Newton. &c. 9 
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1777, under the Title of A Commentary, with Notes, on the 
Four Evangeliſts and the Acts of the Apoſtles ; together with 
a new Tranſlation of St. Paul's Firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
with a Paraphraſe and Notes. To which are added other Theo- 
« logical Pieces C9.“ | 

Biſhop Pearce publiſhed, in his life-time, Nine Occaſional Ser- 
mons, a Diſcourſe again ſelf-murder r, and a Concio ad Clerum; 
and ünce his deceaſe a collection of his Lordſhip's. *© Sermons on 
various Subjects“ has been publiſhed, in Four Volumes, Octavo, 
from the original Manuſcripts, by the fame faithful Editor, to 
whoſe care the Commentary &c.” was intruſted.— Of theſe 
Sermons, ſome were intended by the Author himſelf for publica- 
tion ; particularly, a Series of Diſcourſes on natural and revealed 
Religion, in the firſt Volume, and thoſe on Popery in the fourth; 
and in the whole ſelection, it has been the deln of the Editor, 
to arrange a competent number of ſuch as treat of the principal 
objects of a Proteſtaut-Chriſtian's faith and practice. The Ser- 
mons, in general, contain a fund of matter, on ſubjects of the 
hizneſt importance to the temporal and ſpiritual welfare of man- 
kind, which will afford great inſtruction and edification to the 
Clergy of every denomination, and to private chriſtians. In the 
tyle, our venerable Prelate hath not been ambitious of ornament, 
but hath contented himſelf with being perſpicuous, plain, and 
accurate; a mode of compoſition which, perhaps, beſt agrees 
with the dignity of truth, and the ſimplicity of the Goſpel 29. 

Beſides the Works which we have ſpecified, our Author pub- 
liched a Pamphlet, in the year 1720, entitled, © An account of 
Trinity College, in Cambridge;“ and, in 1722, he publiſhed 
* ALetter to the Clergy of the Church of England; on Occa- 
* fron of the Biſhop of Rocheſter's Commitment to the Tower.” 
lie had alſo a ſhort conteſt with Dr. Middleton, againſt whom 
he publiſhed © Two Letters.” 

2 N 2 

% Of theſe Pieces the firſt is en- Virum F—=V—Profeſſorem Am- 
titled, © The miracles of Jeſusvindi- © ftelodamenſem ſcriptæ: Quarum 


© cated; in four Parts: a Perform- in altera agitur de Editione Novi 
ance which was firſt publiſhed, in © Teſtament a Clariſſimo Bentleio 


28g 


Ld 


i727 and 1728, and which was in- ** ſuſcepta, omneſque ejus, adbuc in 


tended as an Anſwer to ſome of the 
principal Parts of Mr. Woolſton's 
der Diſcourſes on the Miracles of our 
Hart Sc. The ſecond conſiſis 
of © Two Letters to the Reverend 
© Dr. Waterland, upon the Eucha- 
* nſt;” never before printed, and 
now added, more fully to confirm 
What the Biſhop has 41 upon 
that labject, in his Notes on the 
Four Goſpels, and alſo on the Firſt 
Eviſtle to the Corinthians.—The 
Ibird 15 entitled“ Epiſtolæ due 

«<celeberrimum doctiſſimumque 


Lucem emiſſæ, Conjectutæ de ſa- 
* cro Textu examinantur. In al- 
* tera vero multæ de corruptis 
* (uti videntur) Epiſtolarum Novi 
„ Teſtamenti Locis Conjetturz, 
jam primum editæ, proponune 
«6 tur.“ 

* (r) This Diſcourſe is in the liſt 
of the Tracts diſtributed by The So 
_ for promoting Chriſttan Knows 
ledge. 

7 ) Monthly Review, Vol. LXI, 
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Giles in the Fields, in the year 1698 (a). He had the miſ- 
rtane to Joſe his father, whilſt he was very young (6) ; but his 
education was conducted with equal care and ſucceſs. He was 
ö up, at the Charter-Houſe, to which ſchool he went as a 
day- ſcholar, his mother living, for that purpoſe, in the neighbour. 
hood. He learned French at home, and ſpoke it well. Haring 
gone through the uſual courſe of education at ſchool, he remaine1 
at home about a year, in order to perfect himſelf in writing and 
arithmetick ; and, in 1715, he was admitted a Penſioner of Jeſus 
College, in Cambridge. Here he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo 
much, by his abilities and application, that, whilſt he was yet an 
Undergraduate, he was engaged, by the recommendation of his 
Tutor, Dr. Thirlby, to tranſlate ſome of Euſtathius's Notes on 

Homer, for Mr. Pope Ce). 
Soon 


{a) For the materials of this Ar- and to Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with 
ticle we are principal indebted to the latter of whom he was unfor- 
the obli-ing communications of the tunately caſt away, on the 22d of 
Rev Andrew Kip pis, D. D. F. R. S. Ottober, 1707. 
and S. A. | c) He was not employed direfly 

is father Renatus was born by Mr. Pope; and he is ſaid to have 
in Breragne, in France, and ſtudied complained that Pope, having ac- 
at Saumur. His family have his cepted and approved his pertorm- 
Teſtimonial from that Academy, ance, never teſtiſied any cunolity to 
dated 1682. He came over a young fce him 5. s 
man w.th his father, his uncle, two In a late. Publication, entitled, 
aun s, and two hfters, at the time * Additions to the Works of Alex- 
when the Proteſtants fled from “ ander Pope, Eſq;” there is a Lei- 
France, about the ycar 1687. He ter from Mr. Fenton to Mr. Pope, 
was made one of the Gentlemen of wherein the Letter-writer ſays, * ! 
the Privy-Chamber, in the third year * have received a ſpecimen ol the 
of King William, (1691}.-He * Extracts from Euſtathius, The fut 
married Martha, the daiightez of * gentleman who undertook the at- 
the Rev. Dame] Rogers, a Clergy- pt: grew weary, and now Mr, 
man who lived at Haveriham, in Thirlby, of Jeſus, has recommend. 
Buckinghamſbire, and who was de- ed another to me with a very great 

ſcended from a re[peQable family. character. I think, indeed, at fri 
He was ſucceſlively Secretary to * light, 


Lord Orford, to Sir George Rooke, 


J Gi JORTIN was born in London, in the parifh of St. 
0 


$ Sce Johnſon's Life of Pope, P. 43. Large Octavo Edit. 
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Soon after Mr. Jortin had taken his Bachelor's degree, he was 
eleted Fellow of the College; and, in 1721, he took the degree 
of Maſter of Arts. In the fame year, he publiſhed a few Latin 
Poems, entitled, “ Luſus Poetici,” in a thin Quarto, with a Pre- 
face ; a ſecond Edition of which appeared, in 1724, in a ſmall 
Octavo, and a third, in 1748, in Quarto, with additional Poems, 
but without the Preface { 4). 

In the year 1723, our Author was admitted to Deacon's Orders; 
and, in the following year, he was ordained Prieſt. In 1726, he 
was preſented, by his College, to the Living of gases near 
Cambridge; and, the next year, he vacated his Fellowſhip. In 
1728, he married Anne, the daughter of Mr. Chiffnall, of New. 
port-Pagnell, in Buckinghamſhire ; and, about two years after his 
marriage, he reſigned his Living, and ſettled in London; where 
he was engaged, as a Reader and Preacher, at a Chapel belonging 
to the Pariſh of St. Giles in the Fields, then in New-ftreet, near 
Great K uſſel- ſtreet, Bloomſbury. 

Soon after he was thus ſettled in London, Mr. Jortin publiſhed 
« Four Sermons on the 'Truth of the Chriſtian Religion,” the 
ſubſtance of which he afterwards inſerted in his Diſcourſes con- 
cerning the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion,” which appeared, 
in the year 1746, in one Volume, Octavo, and have gone through 


ſeveral 
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fight, that his performance is com- 
mendable enough, and have ſent 
* word for him to finiſh the 15th 
* book, and to fend it, with his de- 
* mands for his trouble. He en- 
* gageth to complete a book every 
© moth ti]] Chriſtmas, aud the te- 
* maining books in a month more, 
it you require them.“ Additions 
0 Pope's Works, Vol. II. P. 106. 
London: Printed in-1 776. 

(d) The Author did not put his 
name to thele two Editions, They 
were printed only to be given to his 
lends,— 

It is obſerved, by a writer of a 
truly claſſick taſte, that the firſt 
efforts of genius have com- 
monly been in poetry. Unre- 
* ſiraned by the frigidity of argu- 
ment, and the confinement of 
rules, the young mind* ſays he, 
gladly indulges the flights of 
imagination, Cicero, as well as 
' many other antient Philoſophers, 
Orators, and Hiſtorians, are 

down to have facnhced to the 
' Muſes in their earlier produQi- 
; ons. Dr, Jortin adds to the num- 

ber of thole who confirm the ob- 


4 


«a „ ae 


ſervation. In his Luſus Poectici, 
one of the firſt of his works, are 
united claſſical language, beauti- 
ful ſentiment, — harmonious 
verſe. Among the modern La- 
tin poets, there are few who do 
not yield to Dr. Jortin, His 
Sapphics, on the ſtory of Bacchus 
and Ariacne, are eaſy, elegant, 
and poetical, The little Ode, in 
which the calm life of the philo- 
ſopher is compated to the gentle 
ſtream gliding through a filent 
grove, is highly pleaſing to the 
mind, and is perfeQly elegant in 
the compoſition, The Lyrics 
are indeed all excellent, The 
Poem on the Immortality of the 
Soul 1s ingenious, poetical, and 
an exact imitation of the ſlyle 
of Luctetius. In ſhort, the whole 
collection is ſuch as would by no 
means have diſgraced a Roman 
in the age of an Auguſtus. 
Effays Moral and Luerary.—By Vi- 
ceſimus Knox, M. A. Maſter of 
Tunbridge School, and late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Oxford. 
Vol. I. Eflay XV1II.,—Second 
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Jortin's; ſeveral of the Obſervations having been communicated 


Lincoln's Inn, for Mr. (afterwards Biſhop) Warburton, then 
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ſeveral! Editions, The great merit of theſe ©* Diſcourſes” is uni. 
verfally acknowledged ; and it has been obſerved, that the ſound 
ſenſe and ſolid argument,with which they abound, entitle their Au- 
thor to a rank very near'the celebrated Grotius Ce. 

In 1731, our Divine was cpnceraed in a Publication entitled, 
« Miſcellaneous Obſervations upon Authors Ancient and Modern,” 
a Work which is now out of print. The whole of it was not Mr. 


to him by ſome of his friends. It made it's firſt appearance in 
Twenty-four Numbers, which were afterwards collected into Two 
Volumes, Octavo (/. 

n 


In the year 17 34, our Author publiſhed, without his name, ſome 
excellent Remarks on Spenſer's Poems ;”” to which were ſub. 
joined ſome ©* Remarks on Milton;” and, in the ſame year, he 
drew up ſome Remarks on Seneca” which were inſerted in a th 
Periodical Work, entitled, The pre/ent State of the Republick if 
Letters (g. | 

In 1737, Mr. Jortin was preſented, by the Earl of Winchelſeg, 
to the Living of Eaſtwell, in Kent; but, the air of the place not 
agreeing with his health, he ſoon —_— this Preferment, 

Having continued his ſervices at the Chapel in New-ſtreet, till 
the year 1746, he was appointed, by Dr. Pearce, then Rector of $t, 
Martin's in the Fields, (atterwards Biſhop of Rocheſter,) Afternoon 
Preacher at a Chapel, in C genden Street, belonging to that pariſh; 
in which ſtation he remained till the year 1760. 


In the mean time he began (in 1747) to preach occaſionally at 


Preacher at that Chapel; and he continued an Afliſtant to this 
eminent perſon, about three years. 

In 1749, our Divine was appointed by the Earl of Burlington, 
at the requeſt of Biſhop Sherlock, Preacher of Mr. Boyle's Lec. 
ture; whereupon he drew up a plan for his Diſcourſes, under theſe 
Four Heads ; : 

J. Remarks on the Being and Perfections of Gov, and par 
ticularly, on his Impartiality, and his Goodneſs, 

II. The Nature, Uſe, and Intent of Prophecy, together withan 
Examination of ſome Predictions in the Old and in the Nev WW 1; 


Teſtament. ' . 
III. Conſiderations on Miracles in general, on the Miracles id the 


Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and on the ſupport which they give to the WF part 


Chriſtian Religion. Mons, 5 
! (t/ 
IV. Tir Our Ay 
"es; 
{e} Knox's Remarks on the Life © Critice in Auftores veteres «88""* 
2nd Writings of Dr. Jorun.—Ef- “' recentiores;” the publication a“ 
ſays &c. as before, which commenced at Amfterdan 


 {(f) This Work was tranſlated 
into Latin, and made part of D'O1- 
vilie's © Milccliaues Obſervationes 


* 


in 1732.—Gentleman's Maga 
for the year 17 


6. P. 495: 
(8) Article ix. Signed ]. 
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IV. The Law of Moſes and the Jewiſh Religion ſet in a 
proper light, and deſended from ſome Objections ancient and 
modern. 

The noble and prudent Donation of our Chriſtian Philsſopber 
hath (as Dr. Joctin obſerves) had ſuitable effects, and hath pro- 
duced a Printed Collection of Religious Lectures, which, in the 
main, may be called learned and judiciovs, though they are not all 
of equal value. The ſubje& is copious ; but a ſucceſſion of hands 
will at length exhauſt the moſt copious theme, and unavoidably oc- 
caſion a repetition of the ſame thoughts and arguments, ſomewhat 
diverſified in method and in ftyle. This, and the preſent cool de- 
mand for printed Sermons, may induce the Lecturers to content 
themſelves with preaching, and to abſtain from publiſhing, But 
yet, if this faſhion ſhould obtain, there may be reaſon to fear 
that, in proceſs of time, Mr. Boyle's will have the ſame fare 
(though they deſerve a better) with ſome other Lectures, and be- 
come mere Wall Leut, and Diſcourſes calculated to exif for 
half an hour. Between the two methods of publiſhing A or 
None, there ſeemed to our Author to be athird, by which the Diſ- 
courſes being ſtripped of every thing popular, trite, and redundant, 
may be thrown into the more learned and the more contracted 
form of Diſſertation. This method, therefore, he himſelf hath at- 
tempted, by inſerting the ſubſtance of his Diſcourſes, upon the 
ead, in his Remarks on Ecclefiaftical 
« Hiſtory ;”? which he takes the liberty to mention, in the con- 
cluſon of the Third Volume of that excellent Work; not pte- 
tending in the leaſt to diftate, and to preſcribe laws, or even to of- 
fer advice to his ſucceſſors ; but only to make an apology for his 
own conduct, and to inform the Publick, which hath a right to 
aſk and to know, how he hath endeavoured to execute a truſt of a 
publick nature committed to his care (5). 

ln the year 1751, Archbiſhop Herring conferred upon our in- 
genious and learned Divine, unſolicited, the Living of St. Don- 
ſtan's in the Eaſt, in London, worth 200l. a year, where he was 
much liked by his pariſhioners Ci). In the ſame year appeared 

| the 


% Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, Vol. III. P. 448-450.— 
dome of his Diſcourſes on the fir? 
aud the ſourtũ Head appear to make 
a part of the Collection of his Ser- 
mons, publiſhed lince his deceaſe. 

(:) This excellent Prelate and 
our Author were of the fame Col- 
lege; but the Archbithop left it at 
the ume Dr, Jortin was admitted, 
and went to another. Afterwards, 
When the Archbiſhop was Preacher 
it Lixcoln's Inn, Dr. Jortin knew 

u bett. r, and viſited him; and his 


Grace always had a great regard for 
Dr. Jortin, and uſed many endea- 
vours to ſerve him. 

With reſpett to this particular 
inſtance of the Archbiſhop's kiod- 
neſs, it is ſaid, that his Grace iid 
our Divine moſt unexpectedly, at a 
dinner of the Sons of the Clergy, 
that the Living of St. Duoſtan's was 
at his ſervice; which fo ſurpnled 
bim, that he ran inſtantly out of the 
hall, and left his hat behind him.— 
Gent, Mag. tor the Year 1774. P. 
438, 
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the Firſt Volume of his © Remarks on Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory,” which 
was ſoon followed by a Second, and a Third. — Theſe ** Remarks” 
were intended, in ſome meaſure, as a Supplement to our Author's 
« Diſcourſes on the Chriſtian Religion.” 'They are not a regu. 
lar Treatiſe, but only a Collection of detached Remarks on Ec. 
clefiaſtical Hiſtory, and ancient Writers, in which the order of 
time is neither ſtrictly obſerved, nor greatly neglected, and no 
anxious accuracy is beſtowed upon the dates of years. Yet was ] 
« this Work deſigned, ſlight and imperfect as it is, ſays the Au- 0 
thor, with his uſual modeſty,” for the ſervice of Truth,by one who . 
«« would be glad to attend and grace her triumphs ; as her ſoldier, a 
« if he has had the honour to ſerve ſucceſsfully under her banner; 
« or as a Captive tied to her chariot-wheels, if he has, though un- 
« defignedly, committed any offence againſt her.— The intention 
« of it” (he proceeds to obſerve) ** is to produce ſuch evidence 
. «© as may ſupport and confirm the truth of Chriſtianity, and ſhew 
1 c that the Providence of God has appeared in it's eſtabliſhment 
1 


* 


* 


* 


and in it's preſervation; to avoid peremptory deciſions on ſome 
controverted queſtions, and ſeek out a way between the extremes; 
7 «« not to pronounce thoſe things falſe which may perhaps be true, 
1. «© nor thoſe things certain which are only probable, nor thoſe 
«« things probable, which are ambiguous ; and to try the experi- 
« ment whether by this method a Reader may not be gently led 
« to grant all that is required of him, and rather more than les; 
to let before men ſome of the virtaes, as well as failings, of the 
« ancient Chritlians, whence they may draw practical — 
to excite in their. hearts a love for Chriſtianity, that belt gift of 
Heaven to mankind, and a reſpect, though not a ſuperſtitious 
« yeneration, for thoſe good men, who, if they could not diſpute 
« for it altogether ſo well as the preſent generation, yet, which is 
« more, could die for it; to reject thoſe trifles which perſons ot 
greater zeal than diſcernment would obtrude upon the world as 
«« polden reliques of Primitive Chriſtianity ; and to add ſeveral 
things of a miſcellaneous and philological kind, which wil 
« ſerve, at leaſt, to diverſify the ſubject (4%. 


Theſe © Remarks” are univerſally allowed to be curious, in- tr, i 
tereſting, and impartial ; full of manly ſenſe, acuteneſs, and pro- © ti 


* 


* 


* 


I found erudition. The Work (it has alſo been obſerved) is highly yh 
11 beneficial to mankind, as it repreſents that Superſtition which di- — 
1 raced human nature, in it's proper light, and gives a right ſenſe ne 
9 of the advantages derived from Religious Reformation” In par- butt: 

1 tticular, the Author every where expreſſes himſelf with peculiar ve- * 
17 hemence againſt the infatuation of Bigotry and Fanaticiſm; making Ws 
7 it the ſcope of this, as well as of all his Theological works, tolead hi N 
$I reacers Wl Prof 
tit cal (tat 
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readers from the errors of imagination to a ſerious attention to 
diſpaſſionate reaſon (/), 

In the year 1755, the degree of Doctor in Divinity was con- 
ferred upon our Wein by Archbiſhop Herring (-m); and in the 
ſame year, he publiſhed . Six Diſſertations upon different Sub- 
« jects,” which are equally remarkable for learning, take, origi» 
nality, and ingenuity. Five of them are upon ſubſectsof a theo- 
logical, moral, and hiſtorical nature; and, as ſuch, they are of 
general uſe and application: the laſt is of the philological kind, 
and intended for thoſe only who are converſant with che claſſick 
writers, and learned languages. 

In the Firſt Diſſertation, the Author takes occaſion, from theſe 
words of St. Paul, By Grace ye are ſaved, to diſcourſe on the 
doctrines of Divine Aſſiſtance and Human Liberty.— The Second 
contains an account of the controverſies concerning Predeſtination 
and Grace, the greateſt part of which is taken trom Le Clerc's 
Bibliothegue Choiſie (n). | 

In the Third Diſſertation, our Author treats of the Duty of 
judging candidly and favourably of Others, and of Human Na- 
ture, and defends St. Paws account of Chriſtian Charity againit 
the objections of Bayle.— In his Fourth Diſſertation, he conliders 
the Love of Praiſe and Reputation, and the proper Bounds and 
Degrees of that Love.—In the Fifth, he diſcourſes on the Hiſtory 
and Character of Balaam.— He introduces this Diſſertation with 
obſerving, that the Hiſtory of Balaam, recorded by Maſes, is ex- 
traordinary in all it's parts; that it contains difficulties which have 
exerciſed the abilities, and divided the opinions, of religious en- 
quirers ; that it has been matter of cavilling and ſport to unbelievers; 
and that it affords moral inſtruction of great importance, and of ge- 
ncral uſe, Upon theſe accounts he endeavours to explain and vindi- 
cate it, and then makes ſuch practical inferences from it as the mat» 
er ſuggeſts. The ſubject of the Sixth Diſſertation, which takes up 


note than a third part of the whole performance, is, the State of the 
20 


Vol. X. 7. 
The late Biſhop of Glouceſ- 


ter, ipcaking of theſe Remarks“ 
of his learned friend, has obſerved, 
wan they are * compoſed, like his 
' life, not in the ſpirit of controverſy, 
vor, what is ſtill worle, of party, 
but of truth and candor '— War- 
burton's Julian, P. 316. Note. Se- 
cond Edit. 

n He told the Archbiſhop, that 
be thought it too late in life to go 
aud take it at Cambridge, under a 
Profeſſor who, in point of academi- 
al landing, might have taken his 


ir! degree under him. MS. Me- 
moirs of Dr. Jortin, in the poſſe ſſion 
o' Dr. Kippis. 

he concluſion of this ſecond 


Dull nauon ĩs ſoſenfibleardcs ndid, 


Dead, 
that we are perſuaded we ſhall give 


our readers plealure by jnferting it, 
He who is deſirous (ſays our Au- 
thor) to find Religious Truth, 
* muſt ſeek her in the Holy Serip- 
tures, interpreted by good ſenſe 
and ſober criticiſm, and embrace 
no Theological Syſtems any fur» 
ther than as they are found conſiſl- 
ent with the Word of God, with 
* right reaſon, and with themſelves, 
A Theological Syſtem is too often 
* a temple conſecrated to implicir 
* faith, and he who enters in there 
to worſhip, inſtead of leaving his 
© ſhoes, after the Eaſtern manner, 
* mult leave his underſtanding at the 
door; and it will be well if he 
' fiud it when he comes out again,” 


4 
4 
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Dead, as deſeribed by Homer and Virgil. It conſiſts of a great 
variety of paſſages, collected from the Iliad, Odyſſey, Aneid, &c. 


with ſhort Obſervations upon them; and it is concluded with this = 
important remark :— ** Hence it appears that the learned age of _ 
«© Auguſtus, with all it's polite advantages, was ſadly corrupted in Ire 
matters of Religion; that the Epicurean doctrine had ſpread la 
«* itſelf through the Roman Empire, and that perſons of the to 
6 brighteſt abilities, and higheſt ſtations, being unhappily infected wh 
„% with it, were men of that FIRST PrrLosoPHY, Which in a cal 
* Chriftian country, and in the eighteenth century, hath been dif 
«« publickly recommended to us, by patriots and geniuſes, com- the 
** pared with whom Epicurus was a gentleman, a philoſopher, a 
% reaſoner, and a ſcholar, p | | ver) 
« Such was the ſtate of the world, in the days of Auguſtus and 2 

* of Virgil. A plain proof how much it ſtood in need of that has 
Divine Teacher, that Sun of Righteouſne/7, who, to diſpel thoſe ob 
* gloomy clouds, aroſe with ſalvation in his rays!” * 
4 : fion; 
Hail, holy light, offspring of Heav'n firſt-born ! oy 

Thee I reviſit, and thy vital lamp, Ii | 
Eſcap'd the S/ygian pool, and realms of night, #3 

And taught by Thee alone to re-aſcend {o). Wer 


In 1758, Dr. Jortin publiſhed, in Quarto, the firſt Volume of Te 
his Life of Eraſmus;“ and, by the publication of the ſecond MY 
olume, in 1760, he completed a Work which * has extended 
his reputation beyond the limits of his native country, and eſta- 
5. bliſhed his literary character in the remoteſt Univerſities of 


«© Europe (p).” Vol. 
The Life of Eraſmus is, perhaps, better calculated to intereſt our 
curioſity than that of any other Author. He lived at the firſt To 
dawn of literature, and was himſelf one of the principal lights Fred 
which diſpelled that gloom of ignorance and barbariſm, which had 
overſpread the world for ſo many ages. There is alſo ſome variety 
in the events of his life, which was more diverſified than the live; 7 
of literary men commonly are; and there is the ſame variety in In th 
his character, that is found in his fortune: He was a genius, as 22 
well as a profound ſcholar; and a man of wit and humour, as well by * 
as an able Divine, —The celebrated Le Clerc, whilſt he was con- 1 
cerned in publiſhing an edition of the Works of Eraſmus, in ten ia the 
Volumes, Folio, drew up his Life in French, collected principally * to giv 
from his letters, and inſerted it in the Bibliotbegue Choiſie; and he rut 
had the pleaſure to ſee it favourably received by the publick. It — 
is, indeed, a Performance of great merit; and Dr. Jortin tells us, * 8 
he found it ſo executed, in the main, that he could not hope to do * who, if 
| it ; l atio 


7 (0) Moathly Review, Vol. XIII. {p) Knox's Remarks &c. The N, 
401. 7 lance 0 
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it in a better manner, and was not inclined to do it in another 
manner, It is therefore taken, as a ground-work to build upon, 
and is tranſlated, not ſuperſtitiouſly and cloſely, but with much 
freedom, and with more attention to things than words, At the 
ſame time, continual Additions are made, not only with relation 
to the hiſtory of thoſe days, but to the Life of Eraſmus, eſpecially 
where Le Clerc grew more remiſs, either wearied with the taſk, or 
called off from theſe to other labours.— At firſt it was intended to 
diſtinguiſh his property from the reſt ; but it ſoon appeared, that 
the thing was hardly practicable, and quite needleſs (). 

The“ Life of Eraſmus” being thus the jo:nt produce of two 
very learned and ingenious men, it is no wonder that the Work is 
executed with uncommon diligence, with ſkill, and accuracy, It 
has, however, been juſtly obſerved, that by digeſtiag his facts and 
obſervations into the form of Annals, Dr. Jorun has rendered the 
narration broken and tedious ; and his digreſſions have alſo occa- 
fioned a want of perſpicuity in ſome parts of his performance, 
Theſe digreſſions, indeed, are ſo frequent, and of ſuch a nature, that 
bis Compilation may not improperly be termed an Epitome of the 
Lives of all the eminent men, in whatever branch of literature, 
who adorned the Fifteenth Century; and, upon the whole, as the 
Work now ſtands, it may rather be conſidered as an excellent 
Collection of Materials for the Life of Eraſmus, than the Hiſtory 
of his life (7). 

The whole Work is divided into Three Books : 


Vol. I. Book I. The Life of Exasmus. 
Book II. Remarks upon the Works of ExAsuus. 
Vol. II. 3 Book III. Appendix, containing Extracts from 
Ex As Mus, and other Writers. 


To the Remarks on the Works of ER Asus,“ there is pre- 
bed ſome Account of the judgments Which learned men have 
202 paſſed 


(q) Preface to the Life &c. which Dr. Jortin has made in the 
In this Preface, the Author makes paſſages he has quoted, are inſtances 
ain apology to his Engliſh Readers, of the ſtricteſt attention, and proo 
tor the large quantity of Latin diſtri- of his critical knowledge of the La- 
buted up and down in the Notes. tin tongue. And as the Author bath, 
' As I have endeavoured? ſays he, in his Now, given awple teftimon 
ia the greater part of this Book, of his learning, he has likewiſe 
to give my Engliſh Readers in- made his good ſenſe and judgment 
* Rruftion and entertainment, they conſpicuous in the Text, by the ſen- 
' muſt allo give me leave to have fible and judicious * in- 
more extenſive views, and to write terſperſed throughout the body of 
a for the Learned, and for ſtudents; the Work; which he hath, more» 
who, if they carefully peruſe theſe over, embelliſhed with ſome memo- 
Citations, will have ſome obliga- rable hiſtorical paſſages, and enrer- 
non to me, and ſiud their time taining anecdotes.— Monthly Re- 


ind pains well employed. view, Vol. XIX. P. 383 
Ie Notes, indeed, contain abun- {r) Annual 2 for the year 
dance of curious matter; and the 1758, — Monthly Review, as before. 


any corrections and emendations 
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paſſed upon him; and Dr. Jortin has alſo given a very copious 
Account of the Leyden Edition of his Works, publiſhed by Le 
Clerc, together with the Prefaces and Remarks of that celebrated 


Writer. The Pieces inſerted in the Appendix” are, for the moſt 


part, compoſed by Eraſmus: they are, uſually, upon intereſting or 
entertaining ſubjects, and they tend to illuſtrate his Life. There 
are likewiſe added Letters to and from Etaſmus, together with ſe- 
veral Letters which paſſed between other people, in which mention 
is made of Eraſmus or his writin 
with the Will of this extraordinary perſon ; and at the end of 
each Volume there are Plates, containing Specimens of the Hand- 
writing of Eraſmus, and of other celebrated men. An Index to 


s. The reader is alſo preſented 


the two Volumes completes the whole. 


In the year 1762, Dr. Oſdaldeſton, then Biſhop of London, 
who had known Dr. Jortin many years, appointed him his Do- 
meſtick Chaplain, made him Prebendary of | 
thedral Church of London, and preſented him likewiſe to the 
ReRory of Kenſington, worth about 3ool. a year, whereupon Dr. 
om eft London, and reſided at Kenfington. In 1764, the ſame 

relate appointed him Archdeacon of London ; which cloſed the 
lift of his Preferments /. The Biſhop died ſoon after, and Dr. 
Jortin 


Though this and his other Pre- 
ferments were not obtained, nll he 
was advanced in life, yet it has been 
{a1d, that Dr. Jortin * did not re- 
pine “; and. we have his own teſ- 
timony, to the ſame effect: for, hav- 
ing remarked, that the high ſlomac h 
of the learned Joſeph Scaliger, and 
his reſentment againſt the age in 
which he lived, made him talk iu a 
manner bencath himſelf, when he 
adviſed all parents to keep their 
children from literature, and to turn 
them entirely to occupations more 
lucrative, and more reſpetted by the 
world, be adds, * As for the Wri- 
© ter of the Life of ERagwus, if 
he may be permitted here to ſpeak 
of himfſclf, and fo throw away a 
few lines upon ſuch a ſubject, he 
hath no cauſe to wiſh that he had 
followcdouicr occupations. Not 
to his eruCitiou, (for many things 
have concurred tohinder him from 
waking any conſiderable progreſs 
in it,) but to his conſtant love and 


* 
=» Ty 7 27 INS of we 


* purſuit of it, he owes his late Pa- 
© tron ; he owes leveral worthy 
* friends ſtill living, One ia parti- 
* cular; and a fituation and lation, 
* better than he expected, and a 
good as he ought to deſire 5. 

It has, however, been oblerved by 
an anonymous Writer, who, as he 
tells us, was many years intimate 
with our Author, that in the early 
part of his life, Dr. Jortin was 0 
* a peculiar diſpoſition that could 
* nat ſolicit Prefcrment, nor could 
* hear to be negleQed, but with ſe- 
* vere teſlections on thoſe who pre- 
* ferred the ignorant and negleties 
* the leaned . - Certain it is, that 
his Prefermeuts bore no proportior 
to his merit. While perſons « 
* inferior attainments' ſays M.. 
Knox, © were made Biſhops, a mat 
* who had been uncommonly em. 
nent iu the {ervice of learning and 
* religion, was leſt to pine ia the 
* ſhade of obſcuuty, Many wi 
* were thought to have 1 

tia! 


9 | 
* Knox's Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr. Joriun. 
; t Archbiſhop Hering. 
„This was written before he wes promoted by the Biſhop ol London, 
| Anecdotes of Learned Perſons.— Cent. Mag. tor Augult 1773. 


arleſton, in the Ca- 
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ortin ſarvived him but a few years; for, on the 27th of Auguſt, 
1770, he was ſeized with a diſorder in his breaſt and lungs, which 
grew continually worſe, notwithſtanding all medical help; and, 
without undergoing much pain, in the courſe of his lines, or 
ſoſing his — died, on the 5th of September follow- 
ing, in the ſeventy- ſecond year of his age.— By his own direction 
he was buried, by day-light, in the New Church-yard at Ken- 
fington ; and a flat ſtone is placed over his grave, with this in- 
ſcription : | 


Joannes Jortin 
Mortalis eſſe deſiit, 
Anno Salutis MDCCLXX, 
Etatis LXXII. 


He left a widow, and two children; — Rogers Jortin, of the 
Exchequer Office, in Lincoln's Inn, and a Student of that Inn; 
and Martha, married to the Rev, Samuel Darby, late Fellow of 
Jeſus College, in Cambridge, and now Rector of Whatkeld in 
Suffolk, His widow is fince deceaſed. 

« A Review of the Life of Dr, Jortin,” ſays the ingenious 
Eſſayiſt, to whoſe Remarks on our Author we have, in the courſe 
of this Article, occaſionally referred, ©* cannot but ſuggeſt the 
« molt pleaſing refleftions. As a Poet (z), a Divine, a Philo- 

« ſopher, 


* than the ſhadow of 2 and Dwelt with the authors of the 
* learming, have had the ſubſtantial * golden age, 
© reward of them, if ſecular advan» And flole ſome beauties from the 
* tages could beſtow it, Jortin was * Claſhc page; 
* allowed to poſſeſs true virtue and * Inmodern verſe would willingly 
real knowledge, but was left to re- * have ſhone, 
* ceive his recompence in the ſug- And read Por Es poems, and de- 
ons of a 7 apr conſcieace, and * ſtroy'd her own; 
* the applauſe of poſterity '— * Suffer'd no peeviſh lines to ſee the 
Knox's Remarks &c. * day; 
t It has already been obſerved, Spleen oſt compoſ'd what Candour 
that, among the — Latin Poets, * threw away; 
there are few who do not yield to Nor wrong'd herſelf, nor wrong'd 
Dr. Jortin. We ſhall here inſert a * another's name, 
loceimen of his talent for Engliſh Too proud to fawn, too honeſt to 
Verſe, which may likewiſe be con- * defame ; 
lidered as a Sketch of his Character Remote and ſhelter'd, in the paths 
drawn by himſelf: * the chole, : 
Tl ambitious Muſe with ealy- From fooliſh friends and ſormida- 
© daring fligh ble foes. 
* Spurn'd the dull 
into light; f 
Vet even then, not fondly indiſ- 
* creet, 
* She burnt a volume where ſhe 
ſpoꝛ'd a ſheet ; 


t 
neſt, and ventur d I uſus Poetici. Editio Tertia. 
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*« ſopher, and a Man, he ſerved the cauſe of religicn, learning 
*« and morality, There are indeed many Writers whoſe reputa. 
tion is more diffuſed among the vulgar and illiterate, but few 
«© will be found whoſe names ſtand higher than Dr. Jortin's in the 
ä eſteem of the judicious, | 

« The tranſition from an Author's Writings to his Life,” con- 
tinues our Remarker, ** is frequently diſadvantageous to his cha- 
% rafter. Dr. Jortin, however, when no longer conſidered as an 
Author, but as a Man, is fo far from being leſſened in our opi. 
« nion, that he excites ſtill greater eſteem and applauſe. A fim- 
«« plicity of manners, an inoffenſive behaviour, an univerſal bene. 
« yolence, candour, modeſty, and good ſenſe, were his charac- 
« teriſtics,” 

Such is the teſtimony of a man, who, though he owns that he 
entertained a favourable prepoſſeſſion concerning our liberal and 
laborious Divine, ac a very early age, has been happy to find 
that the unprejudiced coincide with him in his maturer judg- 
ment (). 

«© Would to God,“ ſays a learned and ingenious Writer, © Thad 
<< the talents to perpetuate his [Dr. Jortin's] excellencies to the 
« lateſt poſterity, But his works will ſufficiently ſpeak for him, 
« while there are any remnants of piety, learning,and good ſenſe, 
« among the ſons of Britain, and will follow him to thoſe man- 
« ſions, where neither envy, nor malevolence, will deprive him 
« of his reward, 


Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum piſcis amabit, 
Dumque thymo paſcentur apes, dum rore cicadz, 
Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudeſque manebunt /ww).” 


Dr. Jortin left correct copies of ſuch of his“ Sermons” az 
might be publiſhed, and of the ** Doctrine of a Future State, as 
it may be collected from the Old Teſtament,” together with 
« Four Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of London;“ 
all which were accordingly publiſhed, after his death, by his ſon, 
in Seven Volumes, Octavo.— The firſt Four Volumes, which ap- 

ared in the year 1771, are inſcribed to the Pariſhioners of St. 
Dunſtan in the Eaſt, and of Kenſington, at whoſe requeſt they 
were printed. The laſt Three were publiſhed, in the following 
year, under the title of Additioval Sermons,” &c. 

« Poſthumous Publications, ſays Mr. Knox, it has fre- 
«« quently been remarked, are uſually inferior in merit to thoſe 
« which were publiſhed in an Author's life time, The Sermons 
« of Dr. Jortin were, however, deſigned by their — as 8 

| e legacy 


(u) Knox's Remarks &c. diate State, &c, P, 296. Second 
% An Hiſtorical View of the Edition, 1773. 
Controverſy concerningan Interme» 
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« legacy to mankind. To enlarge on their value, would only be 
to echo back the public voice, Good ſenſe and found mora- 
« lity appear in them, not indeed dreſſed out in the meretricious 
« ornaments of a florid ſtyle, but in ail the manly force, and 
« {imple graces, of natural eloquence. The ſame caprice, which 
« raiſes to reputation thoſe trifling Diſcourſes which have nothing 
« to recommend them but a prettineſs of fancy, will again confign 
« them to oblivion ; but the Sermons of Dr. Jortin will continue 
« to be read with pleaſure and edification, as long as human na- 
« ture ſhall continue to be endowed with the faculties of reaſon 
and diſcernment C).“ 

It has alſo been juſtly obſerved of theſe invaluable Sermons, 
that they not only abound with good ſenſe, are highly ingenious, 
and practical, but that they diſcover great knowledge of the Sacred 
Writings, and a conſiderable acquaintance with other kinds of 
learning connected with thoſe Writings, It cannot be ſaid, in- 
deed, that they are greatly conformable to the eſtabliſhed Articles 
of the Church of England, as to ſome particular matters of opi- 
nion; but they are candid, liberal, and charitable ; manifeſting 
a diſpoſition which does not wiſh to confine, or to domineer over, 
any man's judgment or conſcience ; but rather to ſerve the cauſe 
of Truth and Righteouſneſs, without regard to Eſtabliſhments, 
Syſtems, or Sectaries %. 

But whilſt the ſuperior merit of Dr. Jortin's Sermons has been 
univerſally allowed, it has alſo been remarked, that they pleaſe 
much more in the Cloſer, than they did from the Pulpit, the 
Preacher wanting all thoſe graces which his Patron, Archbiſhop 
Herring, ſo eminently poſſeſſed. He delivered his Diſcourſes, we 
are told, in ſo negligent a manner, as to make little impreſſion on 
the audience, and with ſuch a ruſtick monotony, and ſuch an in- 
attention to ſtops as well as to cadence, as nearly to reſemble a 
ſchool- boy repeating a talk (z). 

In 


{x) Knox's Remarks &c. (z) Gent. Mag. for Auguſt, 1773, 
% Monthly Review, Vol. 44- and tor December, 1777. P. 595. 
P. 363. * In his manners, too? (it is ſaid) 
Dr. Jortin,* ſays an anonymous * there was a kind of raſticity which 
Writer, before quoted * was a vir- * ſometimes diſguſted thoſe who did 
' tous man, no bigot, but pretty * not know him, though he had 
free in his thoughts on ſome con- * gentleneſs and true urbanity in his 
* troverted points, which yet he had * mind.” 
not courage always to avow, read- His Temper* (ſays another of 
ing and diſapproving the Athana- his acquaintance) was rather mo- 
' lian Creed at the ſame time h. * roſe and faturnine, as was his 
Lent, Mag. for Auguſt, 1773. * aſpett, In company he liked, he 
| * was 


About the year 1736, ſays Mr, Whiſton, in the Memoirs of his own Life, 
ur. Jortin, a great and learned friend of mine, told me, that the late Duke of 
- Somerſet, a great Athanaſian, once forbad his Chaplain to read the Athanaſian 

Creed, whereupon Mr. Jortin left off the ſame Creed for ſome time. Memoirs 
Kc. F. 299. Second Edition, . 
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In the Tra, entitled, The doctrine of a Future State, as it 
* may be collected from the Old Teſtament,” Dr. Jortin endea. 
vours to prove ** That the doctrine of a future ſtate of retribu- 
tion ſeems not to be promulgated in the Old Teſtament, nor 
„ made a ſanction of the Moſaic Law, nor taught directly and 
fully; but that it is implied and ſuppoſed throughout and may 
be. proved by inferences juſtly drawn and ſtrifly concluſive,” 
—Of the Four Charges” the Firſt is entitled “ Chriſtianity 
the Preſerver and Supporter of Literature ;” and in the other 
Three, which treat of * The Uſe and Importance of Eccleſi- 
« aſtical Hiſtory,” we find many curious Remarks on the Ori. 
gin and Progreſs of Popery, and on the Origin and Progreſs of the 


Reformation.” 
Dr. Jortin lived to complete the Fifth and Sixth Volumes of 


his Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory,” which are chiefly com- 
iled from the Works of F leury, Du Pin, Tillemont, Moſheim, 
e Clerc, Baſnage, c. and which are cloſed at that memorable 
Era, when (as our Author expreſſes it,) Luther began the heroic 
work of the Reformation.” They were publiſhed, by his fon, 
in 1773» 
| Bekides the Works, of which we have given an account, Dr, 
Jortin publiſhed, in the year 1747, by order of Archbiſhop Her. 
ring, a Sermon which he preached at the Conſecration of Dr, 
Pearce, Biſhop of Bangor. It was printed in Duodecimo, with a 
Dedication to the Biſhop. 

In 1752, he wrote a few Miſcellaneous Remarks on Tillotſon's 
Sermons, and gave them to his friend Dr. Birch, who, in the ſame 
year, publiſhed the Life of Tillotſon, and added theſe Remarks to 
that Work, in the Appendix, No, 3. 

In the following year, Dr. Jortin wrote a Letter to Mr. Aviſon, 

the Author of an Efay on Mujical Exprefion,) concerning the 
uſick of the Ancients, and ſome paſſages in Claſlick writers te. 
lating to that ſubject, which was afterwards added, but without his 


name, to the Second Edition of that Eſſay (a). 


In 1766, our Author ſent Dr. Neve a few Remarks which he had 
made on Mr. Philips's Hiftory of the Life of Cardinal Pole, which 
Dr. Neve added to his Animadverſions upon that Hiſtory, in an 
Appendix, No. 1. | 


* was at all times facetious, but (4) Dr. Jortin was fond of mu- 
mixed with a large quantity of fick, and learned it after he came 0 
* ſalcenfura ſuperiorum. I was ma- London, and was a good player of 
* ny years intimate with him, and thorough baſs on the harpfichord,- 
* hadin general much ſatisfactiou in MS oirs &c. 

* his cqmpany, as with me he was 

* unreſeryed.'—Gent, Mag. as be- 
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The Life of SAMUEL BOYSE. 


AMUEL BOYSE, a Poetical Writer of conſiderable merit, 


but as remarkable for his imprudence as 


his in 


* , Was 
born in Dablin, in the year 1708, being the ſon of Mr. Joſeph 


Boyſe, an eminent Diſſenting Miniſter, of that city 


(a). 


e re- 


ceived the rudiments of his education, at a private ſchool, in 
Dublin, and at eighteen years of age he was ſent to the Univer- 


fity of Glaſgow ; whence it * probable, that 
2 


Vor. X. 7. 


(a) JosE IH Bors was born 
at Leeds, in Yorkſhire, on the 14th 
of January, 1 o. He was early 
inltructed in the principles of reli- 

ion by his parents, who were 
Cot ſeriouſaeſs and piety. At 
2proper age, he was ſent to 
vate Academy near Kendal in 
moreland, with a view to his bei 
trained up for the Miniſtry, to hi 
he was led both by his own inclina- 
tons and the deſign of his parents. 
He continued three years at this 
Academy, and was then removed to 
mother at Stepney, where he en- 
joyed many advantages for the pro- 
lecution of his ſtudies, in which he 
was extremely diligent, and alſo the 
opportunity of attending the preach- 
ng of many able Divines, both 
Lonformilts and Nonconformiſls. 
Alter he had ſtudied two years in 
tus place, and had performed ſuch 
preparatory execciſes in private as 
were preſcribed him by his Tutor, 
de began to preach publickly about 
de year 1680, and was for ſome 
ume Aſſiſtant to a Diſſenting Mi- 
niſtecin Kent, of whoſe Life he 
Merwards publiſhed an Account. 
11681, he was invited to be Do- 
vellick Chaplain to the Counteſs of 
Donegal, who then reſided at Lon- 
on, and in whoſe family he conts- 
ed till the beginning of che next 


his father 
intended 


ſummer, which he ſpent at Amſter- 
dam, where he had an invitation to 
preach at the Browniſt Church, du- 
ring the abſence of the Miniſter, 
whoſe private affairs detained him 
in England about half a year. AF- 
ter his return from Amſterdam, he 


A pri- 
Weſt continued to preach occaſionally at 


Leeds, and ſome other places in 
that ncighbourhood; till the year 
1683, when, upon the death of one 
of his intimate friends and fellow- 
ſtudents, who had been for ſome 
time Aſſiſtant to Mr. Daniel Wil- 
liams, who was Paſtor of a Congre- 
gation in Wood-ſtreet, Dablin, he 
received an invitation to ſucceed 
him in that ſtation. This invita- 
tion he at firſt took little notice of, 
having an averſion to the thoughts of 
ſertling in a kingdom, of whoſe na- 
tives the Hiſtory of the Iriſh Re- 
bellion had given him a very fright- 
ful idea; but finding that he could 
not exerciſe the duties of his func- 
tion in England without moleſta- 
tion, he went over to Dublin, and 
was ordained Joint-Paſtor with Mr. 
Williams. When that gentleman, 
ſome years after, quitted his ſitua- 
tion in Ireland, Mr. Boyſe had for 
his Coadjutor the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Emlyn, fo well known for his writ- 
ings and his ſufferings. This con- 
nexion ſubſiſted between them for 
more 
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intended him for the Miniſtry. But he had not been a year at 
Glaſgow, before he unfortunately fell in love with the daughter of 
a tradeſman in that city; and being more under the guidance of 
his paſſions, than of reaſon, he interrupted his ſtudies by marrying 
her before he had entered into his twentieth year. His temper was 
naturally extravagant, and he therefore ſoon expoſed himſelf to 
the inconveniencies of indigence, He had alſo now the addi. 
tional charge of a wife; ſo that the ſcantineſs of bis finances ſoon 
obliged him to quit the Univerſity, and remove with his wife, who 
alſo carried a ſiſter with her, to Dublin, where he expected aſſiſt- 
ance and ſupport from his father ; and where, notwithſtandin 

the imprudence of his conduct, he appears to have met with a 
very kind reception. But this paternal treatment produced no 


favourable N in him; he directed his ſtudies to no uſeful pur. 


poſe, by which 
u 


e might have ſupported himſelf and his family, 


t gave himſelf up to trifling and diſſipation, and drew many 


heayy expences _ his father, 
ftances out of ten 


erneſs to his ſon. 


who ſtraitened his own circum. 
His wife was alſo diſſolute 


and vicious, and contributed to accelerate his ruin 0. 


more than ten years, and was ren- 
dered agreeable by their mutual 
friendſhip : But this harmony was 
ſomewhat interrupted, and the con- 
be xion between them at length final - 
ly diſſolved, in conſequence of Mr. 
mlyn's ſentiments concerning the 
doftrine of the Trinity. Mr. 
Boy ſe's zeal for Orthodoxy led him 
to take ſome ſteps that were preju- 
dicial to Mr. Emlyn; but he did 
not foreſee all the conſequences, nor 
approve of the perſecution that was 
carried on againſt him; and though 
his conduct in this affair was in 
ſome reſpeQs deſerving of cenſure, 
he yet behaved to Mr. Emlyn with 
more candour and friendlineſs than 
any other of the Diſſenting Miail- 
ters of Dublin. | 
Some of the latter youn of Mr. 
Boyſe's life were rendered uncom- 
fortable by bedily diſorders; and 
he appears alſo to have been rather 
ſtraitened in his circumſtances, The 
exact time of his death is not men- 
tioned ; but his Funeral Sermon 
was preached at Dublin, on the 8th 
of December, 1728. He was con- 
fidered as a learned, pious, able, and 
uletul Divine; be was au aſſiduous 
Preacher, and his condutt was ſuch 
as procured him general eſteem. 


5 


Being 
He had a principal ſhare in promot- 
ing the Act of Toleration in Ire- 
land, His works were publiſhed in 
two Volumes, Folio, in the year 
1728, The fir Volume contains 
ſeventy-one Sermons ; fix Diſſerta- 
tions on the Doctrine of Juſlifica- 
tion, and a Paraphraſe on thoſe paſ- 
ſages of the New Teſtament that 
chiefly relate to that Doctrine: 
The /econd Volume contains a vari- 
ety of pieces on controverſial and 
miſcellaneous ſubjects.— Biograph. 
Britan, Second Edition. 

(46) We are told, that you 
© Boyſe was of all men the farthe 
removed from a gentleman; he 
gad no graces either of perſon, or 
* converiation, To this cauſe it 
* was perhaps owing, that his wife, 
* naturally of a very volatile, 
. {prightly temper, either grew 
* tired of him,or became enamoured 
© of variety. It was, however, 
© abundantly certain, that ſhe pur- 
© ſued intrigues with other men; 
* and, what is flill more ſurpriſing, 
not without the knowledge of ber 
© huſband, who had either too abject 
© a ſpirit to reſent it, or was bribed 
© by ſome lucrative advantage, t0 
* which he had a mind meancoough 
* to ſtoop. Though never — 
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Being deprived, by his father's death, of any farther proſpect 
of ſupport from him, Mr. Boyſe repaired to Edinburgh, where 
his poetical genius raiſed him many friends, and ſome patrons of 
conſiderable eminence. In the year 1731, he publiſhed a Vo- 
lume of Poems, to which was ſubjoined a Tranflation of the Ta- 
blature of Cebes, and a Letter upon Liberty. This Performance, 
by which he acquired no ſmall degree of reputation, he addreſſed 
to the Counteſs of Eglington, a Lady of great accompliſh- 
ments, who was a patroneſs of men of wit, and by whom 
Mr. Boyſe was very much diſtinguiſhed, whilſt he reſided 
in that country, M » Boyſe alſo wrote an Elegy upon the 
Death of the Viſcounteſs Stormont, which he entitled, The 
Tears of the Muſes,” becauſe the deceaſed Lady was a woman 
of taſte in the ſciences, and a great admirer of poetry, Lord 
Stormont was ſo much pleaſed with this mark of reſpe& paid to 
the memory of his Lady, that he ordered a handſome preſent to 
be made to Mr, Boyſe, by his attorney at Edinburgh. But though 
his writings had procured him ſome celebrity in. that city, yet his 
perſon was very little known there, and eſpecially among people of 
faſhion and figure ; for he was ratherof an unſocial turn, and had 
but few acquaintances, and theſe were of the loweſt order (c). 
It was, therefore, ſome time before he could be found out ; and he 
would have reaped no benefit from the generous intentions of Lord 
Stormont, if an advertiſement had not been publiſhed in one of 
the Scottiſh weekly papers, deſiring the Author of The Tears 
« of the Muſes” to call at the houſe of the attorney. 

The notice which Lady Eglington and Lord Stormont took of 
Mr. Boyſe, was the means of recommending him alſo to the pa- 
tronage of the Ducheſs of Gordon, who was a Lady of literary 
taſte, and who cultivated a correſpondence with ſome of the moſt 
eminent poets then living. She was ſo defirous to raiſe Mr. 
Boyle above neceſſity, that ſhe employed her intereſt in procuring 
the promiſe of a Place for him, and accordingly gave him a letter, 
which he was todeliver, the next day,to one of the Commiſſioners 
or the Cuſtoms at Edinburgh. But it unluckily happened that he 

THEY 3 


| three people of more libertine 
* charatters than young Boylſe, his 
* wife, and ſiſter- in- law, yet the two 
* ladies wore ſuch a malk of de- 
* cency before the old gentleman, 
that his fondneſs was never abated, 
* He hoped that time and experi- 
* ence would yecover his ſon from 
bis courſes of extravagante; and 

as he was of an unſuſpecting tem- 
per, be had not the leaſt jealouſy 
* of the real conduR of his daugh- 
te in- law, who grew every day in 
: bis favour, and continued to blind 

him, by the ſeeming decency of 


* her behaviour, and a performance 
of thoſe acts of piety he naturally 
* expected from her. —Cibber's 
Lives of the Poets, Vol. V. 
P. 162. 

(c) He is ſaid to have had a cer- 
tain ſheepiſhneſs in his temper, 
which always made him ſhun the 
company of perſons of rank and 
hgure ; whom, when he wiſhed ro 
obtain their aſſiſtance, he addreſſed 
by letters, not having ſufficient cor.- 
fdence or politeneſs to converſe fa- 
miliarly with them,—Biograph, 
Britan, Cibber, as before, 


* 
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was then ſome miles diſtant from the city, and the morning on A 
which he was to have taken a ride to town, with her Grace's let. wret 
ter of recommendation, proved to be rainy. This trivial cix. pare 
cumſtance was ſufficient to diſconrage Boyſe, who was never ac- brok 
cuſtomed to look beyond the preſent moment: He declined goin othe 
to town, on account of the rainy weather; and while he let flip ſcan! 
the opportunity, the Place was — upon another, which the ſtyle, 
Commiſſioner declared he kept for ſome time vacant, in expecta- in W 
4 of ſeeing a perſon recommended by the Ducheſs of Gor. the k 
ON. large 
Such imprudence, and ſuch indolence, were naturally produc. — 
tive of indigence and diſtreſs; and at length having defeated all got b 
the kind intentions of his patrons towards him, he fell into con. fervat 


tempt and poverty, which obliged him to quit Edinburgh, as proba 


his creditors began to ſolicit the payment of his debts, in a man- late, 
ner too importunate to be eaſily reſiſted. Having reſolved to cumſt 
to London, he communicated his defign to the Ducheſs of Gor. and er 
don, who ftill retaining a high opinion of his poetical abilities, Th 
gave him a recommendatory letter ro Mr. Pope, and obtained ano. ſuffici 
ther for him to Sir Peter King, then Lord Chancellor of Eng. expoſe 
land. Lord Stormont alſo recommended him to his brother, t him, a 


Solicitor General, now Earl of Mansfield, and to other perſons of leſs af 


rank and faſhion, diſtreſ] 
Soon aſter his arrival in London, Mr, Boyſe repaired to were {c 
Twickenham, in order to deliver the Ducheſs of Gordon's letter ule of 
to Mr. Pope; but that gentleman not being at home, he never ſome v 
youu himſelf the trouble to repeat his viſit, He did, however, as bis nec 
e ſaid himſelf, wait upon Sir Peter King, by whom he was well Wl de ade 
received, and with whom he occaſionally Roel : but the truth of In 1. 


this was queſtioned by his friends. Indeed it appears, that his Alley, 
imprudent conduct N. his deriving any advantage from the Printer 
recommendations which he brought with him from Scotland, fo and fol 
that he was ſoon reduced to a ſtate of great indigence, from which herecei 
he attempted no means of extricating himſelf, but by writing inemen 
mendicant letters. He frequently applied for aſſiſtance to ſome of E. 
the more eminent Diſſenters, from whom he received many bene- ul con 
factions, in conſequence of the reſpect which they paid to the me · order to 
mory of his father. But the pecuniary ſupplies which he receiv- In 17 
ed were ſoon diſſipated ; for he was not only indolent and impru- tae Batt 
dent, but luxurious and extravagant (4); and all his friends were 

at length wearied out with his perpetual applications, 


About . ( H 
: _ tO 11 
: wi 

{d) He had no taſte for any thing pared, drink of the richeſt wines, Ml wok. 

elegant, and yet was to the laſt de- and ſpend all the money that had many of 
gree expenſive, Can it be believed, juſt been given him in charity, with- ly ſurpriſ 
that often when he had received half out having any one to participate let = 
a guinea, in conſequence of a ſup- the regale with him, and while bis erday ſer 
plicating letter, he would go intoa wife and child were flarving 2 the verge « 
bt would 


davern, order @ upper to be pre- home ?-—Cibber, as before, 
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About the year 1740, he had brought himſelf to. ſuch a ſtate of 
wretchedneſs, that he had not a ſhirt, a coat, or any kind of ap- 

are] to put on; and even his ſheets were carried to the pawn- 
broker's, ſo that he was obliged to be confined to his bed with no 
other covering than a blanket. In this fituation he procured a 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence by writing letters to his friends in the moſt abject 
ſtyle, and by compoſing Verſes for the Magazines. The manner 
in which he did this was ſingular enough. He ſat up in bed with 
the blanket wrapped about him, through which he had a hole cut 
large enough to admit his arm, and placing the Paper upon his 
knee, he ſcribbled in the beſt manner he could: But all that he 
got by his verſes and his letters was but juſt ſufficient for the pre- 
ſervation of life. In this condition he remained for fix weeks, and 
probably he would have continued much longer in this diſtreſsful 
ſtate, had not a compaſſionate gentleman, upon hearing theſe cir- 
cumſtances related, ordered his clothes to be taken out of pawn, 
and enabled him to appear again abroad. 

This fix weeks penance, one might imagine, would have been 
ſufficient to deter him, for the future, trom ſuffering himſelf to be 
expoſed to ſuch diſtreſſes; but want was now become familiar to 
him, and as he had leſs delicacy than other men, he was perhaps 
leſs afflicted with his exterior meanneſs. Certain it is, that his 
(ſtreſſes frequently returned, and from this time, whenever they 
were ſo pony as to induce him to diſpoſe of his ſhirt, he made 
uſe of an artificial method of ſupplying this deficiency : He cut 
ſome white paper into ſlips, which he tyed round his wriſts, and 
bis neck; and in this plight he frequently appeared abroad, with 
the additional inconvenience of want of breeches. 

in 1742, we find Mr, Boyſe in a ſpunging-houſe, in Grocer's 
Alley, in the Poultry, London, whence he wrote a letter to the 
printer of the Gentleman's Magazine, ſetting forth his diftreſs, 
and ſoliciting his aſſiſtance. In conſequence of this application, 
be received a temporary relief; but how long he remained in con- 
tnement, or by what means he obtained his liberty, does not ap- 
pear, When he had regained it, his wants and his imprudence 
ſtill continued, and he often had recourſe to the meaneſt arts, in 
order to procure occaſional benefactions [e). 

In 1743, our Author publiſhed, without his name, an Ode on 
tae Battle of Dettingen, entitled Albion's Triumph ;” and, 


in 


e He ſometimes ordered his Poems, of which only the begin- 
vite io inform people, that he was ning and concluſion were written; 
Juli expiring, and by this artifice and by this expedient would re- 
worked 105 their compaſſion; and lieve ſome preſent neceſſity. But 
many of his friends were frequent- as he ſeldom was able to put any of 
ly {urpriſed to meet the man in the his Poems to the preſs, his veraci 
i et to-day, to whom they had yeſ- in this particular was gradually dif- 
(erday ſent relief, as to a perſon on truſted, and this reſource conſe- 
ide verge of death. At other times quently rendered ineffectual.—Cib- 
bt would propoſe Subſcriptions for ber, as before. 
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in 1745, he was employed at Reading, in Berkſhire, in compilin 
an Hitlprical Work, which was printed in that town Y, and pub. 
liſhed, in the year 1747, in two Volumes, Oftavo, under the Tithe 
of “ An Hiſtorical Review of the Tranſactions of Europe, from 
«© the Commencement of the War with Spain in 1739, to the In. 
«© ſyrreftion in Scotland in 1745 ; with the Proceedings in Par. 
« liament, and the moſt remarkable Domeſtick Occurrences dy. 
ring that Period. To which is added An impartial Hiſtory of 
« the late Rebellion, interſperſed with Characters and Memoirs, 
« and illuſtrated with Notes. By Samuel Boyſe, M. A.”—This 
Work is not deſtitute of merit; and it contains much uſeful infor. 
mation reſpecting the hiſtory of that period. It appears that our 
Author was paid for it, at a very low rate. 

After his return from Reading, Mr. Boyſe's behaviour was more 
decent than it had been before, and ſome hopes were entertained 
of his reformation. He was employed by a bookſeller to tranſ. 
late Fenelon's * Demonſtration of the Being of a God:” He 
began to ſupport a better appearance than uſual, and ſeemed to 
have ſome regard to his character. But his health now viſibly de. 


clined, and, after a lingering illneſs (0, he died, in May, 1749, 
| in 


(f) Whilft he was at Reading, 
his wife died; and we are told, that 
© he pretended much concern when 
© he heard of her death. It was an 
© affettation in Mr. Boyle, to ap- 
© pear very fond of a little lap-dog, 
© which he always carried about with 
© him in his arms, — 
© him the air of a man of taſte, His 
© cixcumilances were then too mean 
© to put himſelf in mourning, but 
5 he was reſolved that ſome part of 
© his family ſhould. He ſtepped 
into a little ſhop, purchaſed half 
© a yard of black + * nay which he 
* fixed round his dog's neck, by way 
© of mourning for the loſs of his 
Miſtreſs. But this was not the 
only ridiculous inſtance of his be- 
haviour on the death of his wife. 
Such was the ſottiſhneſs of this 
man, that when he was in liquor, 
he always indulged a dream of his 
wife's being fill alive, and would 
talk very Ipitefully of thoſe by 
whom he ſufpeficd ſhe was enter- 
tained. This he never mentioned, 
however, exceptin his cups, which 
was only as ofien as he had money 
to ſpend. —The manner of his be- 
* coming intoxicated was very par- 
$ ticular. As be had no ſpirit to 


a G M G «a 0 


© keep good company, ſo he retired 
to ſome obſcure alehouſe, and re- 
* galed hi mſelf with hot two-penny, 
* which though he drank in very 
* great quantities, yet he had never 
* more than a penny-worth at a 
time. Such a practice rendered 
Bim ſo completely fottiſh, that his 
* abilities, as an Author, became 
* lenfibly impaired. —It appears, 
that he married a ſecond wife, a 
* woman in low circumſtances, but 
* well enough adapted to his tafte,? 
— Cibber, as before. 
( * While Mr. Boyſe was in 
* this illneſs, he ſeemed to have no 
notion of his approaching end, 
nor did he expett it, till it was al- 
moſt paſt the thinking of. His 
mind, indeed, was often religi- 
ouſly diſpoſed ; he frequently 
talked upon that ſubjeft ; aod, 
probably, ſuffered agreat deal from 
the remorle of his conſcience. 
The early impreſhons of his good 
education were never entirely ob- 
literated ; and his whole life was 
a continued ſtruggle between b, 
will and reaſon, as he was always 
violating his duty to the one, 
while he fell under the ſubjettion 


of the other. It was in conſe- 
+ quenc? 
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in obſcure lodgings near Shoe-lane, and was buried at the expence 
of the pariſh (4), 

Such was the end of SamvtL Boyse, who was a melancholy 
inſtance of the wretchedneſs and diſgrace which the moſt ingeni- 
cus perſons may bring upon themſelves, by imprudence, indolence, 
and an indiſcriminate indulgence of their appetites and paſſions. 
Had he employed the powers with which nature had endowed him 
in a manner ſuitable to the dictates of wiſdom and virtue, he 
might have been a happy and reſpectable character; inſtead of 
which he was expoſed to all the miſeries of the moſt extreme indi- 
gence, nor could the eminent talents which he poſſeſſed reſcue 
him from contempt. His genius was not confined to Poetryonly ; 
he had alſo a taſte for Painting, Muſick, and Heraldry, with the 
latter of which he is ſaid to have been well acquainted. 

His Poetical Pieces, if collected, would make fix moderate Vo- 
lumes. Many of them are ſcattered in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, marked with the letter V, and others are ſubſcribed Alcæut. 
Two Volumes of his Poems were collected, and pub- 
liſhed in London, He was employed by Mr. Ogle to tranſlate 
ſome of Chaucer's Tales into modern Engliſh, which he per- 
formed with ſpirit ; and we are told, that he received at the rate 
of three-pence a line for his trouble. An Ode of his, in the man- 
ner of Spenſer, entitled The Olive,” was addreſſed to Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, which procured him a preſent of ten guineas. He 
alſo tranſlated a Poem from the High Dutch of Van Haren, in 
praiſe of Peace, upon the concluſion of that made at Aix la Cha- 
pelle. But the moſt celebrated of his Performances was his 
Poem called Deity,” which has been honoured with the appro- 
bation and applauſe of ſeveral ingenious writers Ci), and of 
which the third edition was publiſhed, in octavo, in the year 


1752, 
Some 


p moe of this war in his mind, 
* that he wrote a beautiful Poem 
called The Recantation.—Cibber, 
8 before. . 

% An old acquaintance of his 
endeavoured te collect money to de- 
fray the expences of his funeral, ſo 
that the ſcandal of being buried by 
the pariſh might be avoided. But 
tis endeavours were vain; for the 
perſons he ſolicited had been fo 
troubled with applications, during 
the lite of this unhappy man, that 
they refuſed to contribute aoy thing 
— his funeral.—Cibber, as be- 
ore 

% Mr. Henry Fielding gives a 
quotation from it which he calls 
' avery noble one, and then adds, 


It is taken froma Poem called The 
* Deity, publiſhed about nine years 
ago, and long fince buried in ob- 
© livion ; a proof that good books, 
* no more than good men, do al- 
* ways ſurvive the bad. Hiſt. of 
Tom Jones, Book 7. Ch. 1. 

Mr. Boyſe himſelf ſaid, that, 
upon the firſt publication of this 
Poem, a gentleman acquainted with 
Mr. Pope, took occaſion to aſk that 
poet, if he was not the author of it; 
to which Mr. Pope replied, that he 
* was not the author, but that there 
* were many lines in it of which he 
* ſhould not be aſhamed.* This Mr. 
Boyſe conſidered as a very great 
compliment,—Cibber, as before. 

0 
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Some of Mr. Boyſe's friends adviſed him to turn his thought, 
towards the Drama, as that ſpecies of poetical compoſition is more 
lacrative than any other, and they thought him qualified for it: > 
Bat he appears never to have attempted any thing of that — 


kind (4). | 
| (4) Biograph, Britan. 
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The Life of ISAAC HAWKINS 
BROWNE. 


SAAC HAWKINS BROWNE, a very ingenious and ele- 
] gant Poet, was born at Burton upon Trent, on the 2 1ſt of Ja- 
nuary 1705-6, being the fon of the Rev. William Browne, Miniſ- 
ter of that pariſh a). He received his grammatical education 
frſt at Litchfield; and then at Weſtminſter, where be was much 
ditinguiſhed- for the brilliancy of his parts, and the ſteadineſs of 
his application. The uncommon rapidity with which he paſſed 
through the ſeveral claſſes of Weſtminſter ſchool, attracted the 
notice of the head maſter, that polite and able ſcholar, Dr. Freind, 
with whom he was a peculiar favourite, and under whoſe direction 
he continued above a year in the ſixth or head form, with a view 
of confirming and 1mproving his' taſte for claflical learning and 
compoſition. 

When he was little more than ſixteen years of age, he was re- 
moved to Trinity College, in Cambridge, where he remained till 
he had taken his degree of Maſter of Arts. During his reſidence 
in this Univerſity, he did not negle& the peculiar ſtudies of the 
place; for he applied himſelf, with good ſucceſs, to all the branches 
of mathematical ſcience: But his taſte for claſſical literature ſtill 
prevailed ;- and indeed he made it his principal object and purſuit, 
through his whole life. 

About the year 1727, Mr. Browne, who had always been in- 
tended for the Bar, ſettled at Lincoln's Inn, where he proſecuted 
the ſtudy of the law, for ſeveral years, with ſuch attention, that 
he acquired a- conſiderable degree of profeſhonal knowledge, 
though he never arrived at any eminence in practice, concerning 
which he was the leſs ſolicitous, as he was poſſeſſed of a fortune 
e- to his deſires. His profeſſion therefore being of little 
conſequence to him, he entirely relinquiſhed it, long before his 
death. 


Vox. X. 7. 2 Q_ At 


(a Mr. William” Browne, be- fect alſo of a ſmall paternal in- 
ages holding the Living of Burton, heritance, whichhegreatly increaſed 
Where he chiefly reſided, was Vicar by his marriage with Anne, daugh- 
of Winge, in-Buckinghamihire, aud ter of Iſaac Hawkins, Elq ; all 
2 Prebendary of Litchfield ; which whoſe eſtate at length came to our 
alt preferment was given him by the Author, —Biograph, Butan. Se- 
excellent Biſhop Hough. He was cond Edition. | 
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At Cambridge, Mr. Browne had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 3 
Copy of Verſes on the Death of 3 the Firſt, which waz 
n 


printed in the Univerſity Collection, a 


for which he received '; 


very handſome compliment from the Profeſſor of Poetry; nor did 
his application to the Law prevent him from indulging himſelf, 
occaſionally, in the exerciſe of his poetical talents, It was not 


cc 


long after his ſettlement at Lincoln's Inn, that he wrote his 
13 Deſign and Beauty, addreſſed to Mr. Highmore, the 


Painter, for whom he had a great friendſhip and eſteem (6), By 


{b) JostErn HIGHMORE was 
born in London, in the year 1692. 


Having ſuch an early and ſtrong in- 


clination to Painting, that he could 
think of nothing elſe with pleaſure, 
his father endeavoured togratify him, 
in a propoſal to his uncle, who was 
Serjeant-Painter to King William, 
and with whom Mr, (afterwards Sir 
James) Thornhill had ſerved his 
apprenticeſhip. But this was after- 
wards for good reaſons declined, 
and he was articled as Clerk io an 
Attorney, in the year 1707; though 
{o much agaiuſt his own declared 
inclination, that in about three years 
he began to form reſolutions of in- 
dulging bis natural diſpoſition to his 
favourite art, having continually 
employed his leiſure hours in De- 
ligning, end in the ſtudy of Geome- 
try, Pcrſpettive, Architecture, and 
Anatomy, but withoutany other 1n- 
ſtruction than what he derived from 
books. He afterwardsentered him- 
ſelf at the Painters' Academy in 
Great Queen-ſtreet, where he drew 
ten years, and had the honour to be 

articularly noticed by Sir Godfrey 
— - and he had alſo an oppor- 
tunity of improving himſelf in Ana- 
tomy, by attending the lectures of 
Mr. Cheſclden 9. 

In 1514, Mr. Highmore's Clerk- 
ſhip expired, and in the following 
year he 'began Painting as a Pro- 
jeſſion, and ſettled in the city. His 
reputation and buſineſs increaſing, 
he afterwards took a more conſpi- 
cuous Ration, by removing ( in the 
year 1724,) to a houſe in Lincoln's 


Deſign 


Inn Fields ; and an opportunity ſoon 
offered for introducing him advan- 
tageouſly to the Nobility, by his be- 
ing deſired by Mr. Pine, the En- 

raver, to make the Drawings for 
his Prints of the Knights of the 
Bath, on the revival of that Order, 
in 1725. In conſequence of this, 
{ſeveral of the Knights had their 
Portraits alſo by the ſame hand, 
ſome of them whole lengths; and 
our Artiſt was alfo ſent for to 
St. James's, by 2 George the 
Firſt, to draw the late Duke of 
Cumberland. He had likewiſe the 
honour to paint the Prince and Prin- 
cels of Wales, for the Duke of 
Saxe Gotha; as be did, ſome years 
after, the late Queen of Denmark 
for that Court. 

In the ſummer of +732, Mr, 
Highmore vilited the Continent in 
company with ſeveral ingenjous 
friends, chiefly for the purpoſe of 
ſeeing the gallery of pictures belong- 
ing to the Elector Palatine at Duſ- 
ſeldorp, collected by Rubens, and 
ſuppoſed to be the beſt in Europe. 
At Antwerp alſo he had a peculiar 
pleaſure in contemplating the works 
of his favourite maſter, In their 
return they viſited the principal 
towns in Holland; and, two years 
after, he made a like excurſion to 
Paris, where he received great civi- 
lities from ſeveral of his country- 
men then there, and had the fats 
faction of being ſhewn, by Cardinal 
de Polignac, his famous group df 
antique Latues, the Court of _ 
medes, then juit brought from 

Rowe, 


& For Mr. Cheſelden's © Anatomy of the Human Body, publiſhed in 1722, be 
1 


made drawings from the real ſubjects at the time of 


ettion, two of whict 


wert engraved for that work, and appear, but without his name, in Tables XU 
* ; 


ard XIII. 
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D:/gn is here meant, in a large and extenſive ſenſe, that power of 
genius, which enables the real artiſt to collect his ſcattered ideas, 
to range them in proper order, and to form a regular plan, before 
he attempts to exhibit any work in architecture, painting, or 

try. FTbe Poem diſplays a true taſte, and an extenſive know- 


ledge of the Platonic 


Philoſophy ; and the Author purſues, 


through the whole, the idea of beauty advanced by that Phi- 


loſophy. 


Theſe were the firſt-fruits of Mr. Browne's Poetical ſtudies, to 


which he continued to apply himfelf ; and ſeveral of his 
tions were inſerted, with hisown conſent, in Dodſley's Co 


| uc- 
lection, 


amongſt which the moſt pleaſing and popular was his Pipe of 
« Tobacco,” in imitatioa of Cibber, Ambroſe Philips, T hom- 
fon, Young, Pope, and Swift, who were then all living, and whoſe 


culiar manner he has hit off very ſucceſsfully, 


The imitation 


of Ambroſe Philips was not written by our Poet, but by the ingeni- 
ous Dr. John Hoadly, Chancellor of the Dioceſe of Wincheſter, 
and ſecond ſon of the Biſhop ; who acknowledged, however, that 
Mr, Browne altered it ſo much for the better, that he fairly made 


it his own, 


2Q 2 


Rome, and fince purchaſed by the 
King of Pruſſia, and deſtroyed at 
Charlottenbourg,'in 1760, by the 
Ruſhans. | 
The publication of Pamela, in 
1744, gave riſe to a Set of Paint- 
ings by Mr. Highmore, which were 
engraved by two French Engravers, 
and publiſhed by ſubſcription in 
1:45, The publiſhing of theſe 
Prints introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance of the excellent Author 
of Pamela, whole Picture he drew, 
and for whom he painted the only 
Original of Dr. Young. | 

On the firſt inſtitution of the 
Academy of 2 Sculpture, 
Kc, 111953, our Artiſt was elected 
ene of the Profeſlors; an honour, 
which, on account of his many avo- 
cations, he wiſhed to decline. In 
the 7 Yoon he publiſhed 
" A Critical Examination of thoſe 
wo Paintings [by Rubens] on 
" the Ceiling of the Banqueting- 
" Houſe at Whitehall, in whic 
Architecture is introduced, ſo far 
s relates to Perſpettive; toge- 
iber with the Diſcuſſion of a 
. Queſtion which has been the Sub- 
ett of Debate among Painters” 
Printed in 4to, for Nourſe. 


In 


Of the many Portraits which 
Mr. Highmore painted in a large 
ractice of forty-ſix years, (of which 
75 have been engraved,) it is 
impoſſible, and would be uſeleſs, to 
diſcuſs particulars. It may not be 
improper, however, to mention 
fome of his moſt capital Perfor- 
mances, in the Hiſtorical Branch, 
which was then much lefs cultivated 
than it is at prefent. They are 
theſe—Hagar and I mael, a Preſent 
to the Foundling Hoſpital ;—7ke 
ood Samaritan ;—The finding of 
Yes Ie Harlowe family, as de- 
{cribed in er the 
Portrait mentioned in that Work; 
—The Graces undeiling Nature, 
drawn by memory from Rubens ;— 
The Clementina of Grandiſon ;—and 
The Queen Mother ot Edward IV. 
with her younger Son,&c. in Welt- 
minſter-Abbey. 

In the year 1750, Mr. Highmore 
had the misfortune to loſe the amia- 
ble and excellent lady whom he 
married in 1716 and upon the mar- 
riage of his daughter, in 1761, 10 
the Rev. Mr. Duncombe, a {on of 
one of his oldeſt friends, he took a 
reſolution of retiring frombulinels, 
and diſpoſing of his Collection of 

Pictures, 
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In 1754, our Author publiſhed what may be called his 
is Latin Poem De Animi Immortalitate, 


Work, 


Feu 
In 


two Books; a Performance which met with the reception it de. 
ſerved, Before the publication of this Poem, the Manuſcript way 


ſhewn to Archbiſhop Herring, to whom it was deſigned to 
dreſſed; and when that excellent Prelate had 
eruſal of it had given him pr 


only declared, that the 


pleaſure, but that, with regard to the Aut 


ad- 
peruſed it, he not 
57. : lous 
or's intention of in- 


ſcribing it to him, he was 2 of being tranſmitted to poſterity, 


a5 a friend to ſuch doctrine 


Pictures, which be did by auction, 
in March, 1762, and ſoon after re- 
moved to his fon in law*s at Canter- 
bury, where he paſſed the remainder 
of his life, without ever reviſiting 
the metropolis. | 

But though our Artiſt had laid 
down his Pencil, he never wanted 
employment, His mind was active 
and vigorous ; and, beſides his pro- 
feſſional ſtudies, he dedicated bis 
time and attention to Philoſophy, 
both natural and moral, and allo to 
Divinity. His 4 Og Work of the 
literary kind was bis © Practice of 
« Peripeftive, on the principles of 
% Dr. Brook Taylor 4,” written 
many years before, but not publiſhed 
till 176g, when it was printed for 
Nourſe, in one Volume, 1 
In this Performance, the Author 
not only evinced his ſcientifick 

knowledge of the ſubjeRt, - but, by 
his perſpicuous manner of treating 
it, removed the only objeAtion that 
can be made to the ſyſtem of Dr. 
Taylor. It accordingly met with 
the reception it deſerved. : 

In 1765, Mr. Highmore publiſhed 
(without his N, „ Obſervauons 
* on a Pamphlet, entitled, Cergtia - 
& ty not founded on rgument;” in 
which, after ſhewing that it is a con- 
tinued irony, and lamenting that fo 
ample a field ſhonld be offered the 
Author of it for the diſplay of bis 
ſophiſtry, he gives vp Creeds, Arti- 


o explained and illuminated. Accord. 


ingly 


cles, and Catechiſms, as ontworks 
raiſed by fallible men, and coafia- 
ing himſelf to the defence of the 
Goſpel, or cttadel, ſhews, that pure 
rimitive Chriſtianity, though 5. 
— by infidels, will ever remain 

1mpregnable, . __ 
Our Author's opinion of Ruben 
may be ſeen in the Gentleman' 
Magazine, for 1766, P. 33g, under 
the Title of © Remarks on fone 
Paſſages in“ Mr. Webb's Enquiry 
* mntothe Beauties of Painting &c," 
In the ſame year he publiſhes, with 
only his Initials, 15 H.“ two 
ſmall Volumes of“ Eſſays, Monl, 
„% Religious, and Mrfcellaneous; 
„With a Tranflayon in Profe of 
„% Mr. Browne's Latin Poem onthe 
„% Immortality of the Soul;” & 
lefted frama * er number writteg 
1 leiſure, at different period d 
fe. | 
In the Gentleman's Magazine for 
1769, P. 287, Mr. Haghmoze cons 
municated ** A natural ang obvieu 
* Manner of conſtructing Sun I 
& als; deduced from the Situation 
„ and Motion of the Zarth vit 
© Reſpett to the Sun, explained 
* by a Scheme and his © ke 
* marks on Colauring?” {uggeited 
by way of Note on the Epr/tlc un 
eminent Painter, and copied 1n the 
Gentleman's M. ine for 177% 
will ſhew that his talenis were by 
mcans 1mpazredat the age of gh 
| x; 


9 Dr. Taylor's 4 Linear Perſpective: or a new Methad of repreſenting a 
4 21} Manner of Obic&s as they appear to the Eve, in all Situations,” wap 
liſhed in the ſame year in which Mr, Highmore began Painting as a Profelvaty 
and on this complete aud univerſal theory our Artiſt grounded hig ſub 


practice; 


and it has been generally allowed, that few, if any, of the Profeſſont 


that ume, were ſo thoroygh maſters af that excellent, but intricate ſyſtem, 
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ingly when the Poem made it's appearance, his Grace wrote a let- 
ter to Mr. Browne, oonceived in the moſt polite terms, and expreſſ- 
ing his warmeſt acknowledgments for ſo ſin en diſtinction. Our 
Author was, alſo comphmented upon his Production by ſome of 
the moſt eminent aud ingenious men of the age; wao, amongſt 
other obſervations, remarked, that, in treating a very intereſting 
and important ſubject, he had followed, with great judgment, nar 
ſervilely imitated, Lucretius and Virgil, had bandled ſome of the 
abſtruſeſt arguments with equal clegance and perſpicuity, and 
finely preſerved the latent force of order without the pedantick 
oſtentation of it. TRE 3 

The popularity of this Poem was ſo great, that ſeveral Engliſh 
tranſlations of it appeared in alittle time, of which the beſt is that 
by Soame lay — printed in his Miſcellanies, and ſince pub- 
liſhed in our Author's Poems. Mr. : Browne intended to have ad- 
ded a third Book; but he went no farther than to leave a Frag- 
ment of it, which gives us cauſe to lament that he did not com- 
plete the whole. 1 

In the year 1744, Mr. Browne was choſen Member of Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Wenlock in Shropſhire, which he conti- 
nued to repreſent, tar ſeveral years; but he was not ſo conſpicuous 
in publick as in N life. The love of his country, indeed, 
4 an ardent zeal for 3t's.conſtitution and liberties, formed a dit- 
tinguiſhing part of his character; and as, in converſation, he poſ- 
ſefled ſo uncommon a degree of eloquence, that he was the admis 
ration and delight of all who knew him, it might have been ex- 


pected that he would have ſhone in the Houſe of Commons, as a 


fix: Indeed he retained them to the 
laſt, and had even ſtreagth and Tpirits 
ſuficient to enable him to ride out 
daily on horſeback, the ſummer be- 
tore he died. A ſtronꝑg conſlitution, 
habitual temperance, and conſlaut 
attention to bis health in youth as 
well as in age prolonged his life, and 


ptelerved his faculties to his eighty- 


eighth year, when he gradually de- 
chned, and, as it were, fell aſler 
on the third of March, 1780. He 
was interred in the South Iſle of 
Canterbury Cathedral, leaving one 
ton, edueated in his on profefion, 
and a daughter mentioned above. 
Mr, Highmore'sabilities asa Pain- 
terappcar in his Works: His ups, 
ke thoſe of Rubens and Vandyek, 
wiead of being unpaired, aze im- 
proved by time: his idea of beauty, 
vien he indulged his fancy, was of 
We ugheſt kind ; and his Kkupwledge 


| publick 
of PerſpeRive gave him great ad- 


vantage in Family-Pieces, of which 
he painted more than any one of his 
time. He could rake a likeneſs by 
memory as well as by a fitting ; as 
appears by ſeveral of his Pictures. 
ut bis talents were not confined 
to his Profeſſion, Few, if any, had 
a greater clearneſs and preciſion of 
ideas; and no man had a more ar- 
dent defiie:to know the truth, and, 
when known, conſcieutiouſly to pur» 
ſue it. In his private character he 
was delervedly reſpedded and eſleem- 
ed. With ſtrong pyſſions, cver 
guided by the ſtricteſt virtue, he had 
a tender, ſuſceptible heart, always 
open to theidullrelles of his fellow- 
creatures, and always ready to re- 
lieve them.— Memoirs of ante 
Highmore, Elq;—Gen. Mag. for 
year 1780, P. 176. | 
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publick ſpeaker : But he had a modeſty and delicacy about him, 
accompanied with a kind of nervous timidity, which prevented 
him trom appearing in that line. | 

Mr. Browne's private life was chiefly divided between his books 


and his friends. His reading took in a large compaſs ; but his 


— delight was in the Greek and Roman Writers. Few men 
ave acquired ſo familiar a knowledge of the ancient poets, phi. 
loſophers, orators, and hiftorians, particularly thoſe of the pureſt 
ages. He was very converſant, likewife, with the beſt Engliſh and 
Italian Authors. He had a very retentive memory; and he could 
repeat, with the utmoſt facility and gracefulneſs, the fine paſſa 


which he had treaſured up in his mind. He was an admirable 
reader both of proſe and verſe ; and without having ever applied 


Himſelf to the practice of muſick, his natural taſte for it rendered 
him a good judge in that delightful art. With theſe various ac- 


compliſhments, to which were added a remarkably happy talent 


for telling a ſtory, a genuine flow of wit /c), as well as eloquence, 
a peculiar vein of humour, and, indeed, an excellence in every 
ſpecies of converſation, it is not ſurpriſing, that his company was 
almoſt univerſally ſought for. His acquaintance was ſo courted, 
that, though his own inclination would have led him to have 
hved retired, in the ſociety of a few old friends, he became, at 
different periods of his life, intimate with all the diſtinguiſhed men 


of the age, and with thoſe eſpecially who were moſt eminent for 


their learning and parliamentary abilities. 

Mr. Browne married (in 1743) Jane, daughter of Dr. David 
Trimnell, Archdeacon of Leiceſter, and niece to the Right Rev. 
Dr. Charles Trimnell, Biſhop of Wincheſter ; and, during the 
latter part of his life, one great object of his attention was the 
education of his only ſon, to whom he was an excellent father and 
znitrutor. But this attention was frequently interrupted by ſick. 
neſs ; for he laboured, a confiderable time, under an infirm ſtate 
of health ; and, at length, after a tedious illneſs, he died at his 
houſe in Great Ruſſel- ſtreet, Bloomſbury-Square, London, on 
the 14th of February, 1760, in the fifty-eighth year of his 


Age. 

* 1768, the preſent Mr, Hawkins Browne publiſhed an elegant 
edition, in large octavo, of his father's Poems, to which is pre- 
fixed a Print of the Author, from a Painting of Mr. High- 
more's, engraved by Ravenet, Mr. Browne wrote ſeveral other 


Poems ; but his ſon publiſhed chiefly thoſe of his father's Produc- 
tions 


e) Lord mo, having once * ſweeteſt fong is at midnight. — 
fat with Mr. Browne till it was paſt * No, my Lord,“ returned Mr. 
ene o'clock in the morning, ſaid to Browne, os rather that I am like 
bim, Sir, you make a rake of the flying fiſh; and that, having 
© me: there is no partitg with you * wetted my wings, I ſoar above my 
* at ſcaſonable hours; for methinks * clement.? 


* you are like the nightingale, whoſe 
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tions which had appeared in print in his life-time. Thoſe which 
remain in Manuſcriptare generally of a private or temporary na- 
ture; though many of them would do him no ſmall honour ; and 
they afford ſtrong proofs of the wit and humour which he ſo emi- 
gently poſſeſſed (4). 


(4) Biograph. Britan. 


The Life of WILLIAM SHENSTONE. 


ILLIAM SHENSTONE was born at The Leaſowes in 

the Pariſh of Hales-owen, a ſmall Market-Town, ſur- 

rounded by Warwickſhire and Worceſterſhire, but which, in the 

diviſion of the kingdom, was, for ſome reaſon not now diſcover. 

able, appended to Shropſhire, though nearly ten miles diſtant from 
any other part of that County (a). 

He learned to read of an old Dame, whoſe name he has recorded 
in one of his Letters, and whom the Poem of the School Miſtre/; 
has delivered to poſterity ; and he ſoon received ſuch delight from 
books, that he was always calling for new entertainment, and ex- 
pected that when any of the family went to market, a new book 
ſhould be brought him, which, if they returned home later than 
his uſual hour of reſt, was in fondneſs carried to bed and laid by 
him. It is alſo ſaid, that when his requeſt had been neglected, his 
mother, in order to pacify him for the night, was obliged to give 
him a piece of wood wrapped up in paper, in the form of a book, 
which he would hug to his pillow till the morning diſcovered the 
deception. 

As he grew older, he went for awhile to the Grammar-ſchool in 
Hales-owen, and was placed afterwards with Mr. Crumpton, 

an 


Here Mr. Thomas Shenſtone mar- 
ried Ann Penn, the eldeſt of the 
three daughters of William Penn, 
of Harborough, gent. which lies 
chiefly in the pariſh of Hagley. By 
her he had two ſons, William, our 


a The grandfather of our Poet, 
who was named like himſelf Wil- 
tizm Shenſtone, lived at Ylley in 
the pariſh of Hales-owen, where he 
occupied a conſiderable farm of his 
own, and afterwards purchaſed that 
of the Leaſowes. He had two ſons, Poet, and joſeph. The latter wss 
Joſeph and Thomas: to the elder bredan attorney at Bridgnorth, but 
of theſe he aſſigned over the farms never praftiſed, and died unmanied 
and lands ac Vlley, although he con- at his brother's houſe, in 1751. 
tinued to reſide there, together with The Lives of the moſt eminent 
his younger ſon Thomas. But Jo- Engliſh Poets; with Critical Ob- 
ſeph, being now independent and ſervationson their Works.—By S- 
maſter, treated his father with great muel Johnſon.—Vol. IV. P. 34 
diſregard, and by his ungrateſul be- Some account of Mr, Willa 
haviour forced him at length to Shenſtone given in the firſt Volume 
leave the houſe. The old gentle- of Dr. Naſh's Collections for tht 
man retired to the Leaſowes, with Hiſtory of Weſtmoreland, undertie 
his ſon Thomas, which they jointly Article of Hales-owen,—Dodlley" 
managed chiefly as a grazing farm,— Preface to Mr, Shenſtonc's Work 
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an eminent School-maſter at Solihull in Warwickſhire, where he 
ciſtinguiſhed himſelf by the quickneſs of his progreſs in the Latin 
and Greek Claſſicks. From this ſchool he was ſent, in the year 
1732, to Pembroke College in Oxford, in which Society he con- 
tinued his name ten years, though he took no Degree. After the 
irſt four years, he put on the Civilian's gown, but with what de- 
fon does not * as he ſhewed no intention of engaging in 
any Profeſſion 6%. When he was young, he was deprived of 
his father, and ſoon after of his granctather /c), and was, with his 
brother, left to the care of his grandmother, who managed the 
eltate, till her death, which happened about the time of his going 
to Oxford, when the care of his affairs devolved to his uncle, the 
Reverend Mr. Dolman of Brome in Statiordſhire, whoſe attention 
he always mentioned with gratitude, 

At Oxford he employed himſeif upon Engliſh Poetry; and, in 
the year 1737, publiſhed a ſmall Mifcellany, without his name (4). 

When heleft the Univerſity, he for a time wandered about, to 
acquaint himſelf with life, and was ſometimes at London, ſome- 
times at Bath, or any other place of publick reſort; but he did 
not forget his Poetry.—In the year 1740, he publiſhed his 
« [udgment of Hercules,” addrefled to Mr. Lyttelton, whoſe 
intereſt he ſupported with great warmth at an election. This was 
two years afterwards followed by The School-Miſtreſs, which 
is generally allowed to be the moſt pleaſing of all his Perfor- 
mances (e). 

in 1745, our Author had the misfortune to loſe his uncle, Mr. 
Dolman, to whoſe kind management of his affairs he had hitherto 
been principally indebted for his eaſe and leiſure; and the care of 
his fortune now falling upon himſelf, he became more reſident at 
the Leaſowes, where at firſt he boarded with his tenants, who 
were diftantly related to him; but finding this mode of 
living inconvenient, he took the whole eſlate into his own hands, 

Vol. X. 7. 2 R more 


/ It is ſaid, that he was intended “ and printed for the Amuſement 
by his father for the Church; but © of a few Friends prejudiced in his 
tuat, although he had the moſt awful *© Favour. Contentus peucis Lefto- 
notions of the wiſdom, power, aud . ribus. Oxford: Printed for 
goodneſs of G, he never could © Leon. Litchfield, &c. 1737." 
be perſuaded to enter into Orders. 12mo. 
la his private opinions, (it is {(e) © This Poem” (favs Dr. Gold- 
ace) he adhered to no particular ſmith) is one of tuoſe happineſſes 
' lect, and hated all religious diſ- in which a poet excels hiinſelf, as 
" Putes, But whatever were his there is nothing in all Shenſtone 
' Own ſentiments, be always ſhewed * which any way approaches it in 
great tenderneſs to thoſe who di- merit; and, though I diſlike the 
tered from him. Dodſley's Pre- Imitations of our old Engliſh 
keto Mr. Shenſtone's Works. * poets in general, yet, on this mi- 
% His father died in June, 1924; * nute ſubjeR, the antiquity of the 
us grandfatherin Auguſt, 1726. ſtyle produces a very ludicrous ſo- 
(% It was entitled“ Poems upon * lemnity,'—Beauties of Engliſh 
. arious Occaſions, written for the Poetry, 

Entertainment of the Author, 
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more to the improvement of it's beauty, than the increaſe of it'; 
produce, 

'The manner of laying out ground in the natural ſtyle was quite 
in it's infancy, when Mr. Shenſtone began to diſplay his ambi- 
tion of rural elegance, and very little of what was executed at 
{rſt now remains unaltered ; but by degrees he brought the Lea. 
ſowes to ſuch perſection, that, long before he died, $i little do- 
main had not only attrated the notice and procured him the ac. 
quaintance of perſons the moſt diſtinguiſhed for rank or genius, 
but was become the envy of the great, and the admiration of the 
ſcilſul; a place to be viſited by travellers, and copied by de- 
ſipners V. 

Mr. Shenſtone firſt embelliſhed his Farm, with an eye to the ſa- 
tisfaftion he ſhould receive from it's beauty (g) ; but it was not 
long before he grew dependent upon the friends it brought him 
for the principal enjoyment it afforded ; “ he was“ (as he himſelf 
obſerves) ** pleaſed to find them pleaſed, and enjoyed it's beau- 
« ties by reflection ({).” He had indeed a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
viſitants, every ſummer; and as his Ferme Ornee, (7), thus brought 
the world home to him, when he had too much indolence to go 
forth in queſt of it, he looked upon his ſcheme of improving and 
ornamenting the Leaſowes as the luckieſt he had ever purſued; 
more eſpecially as it procured him interviews with perſons whom 
it might otherwiſe have been his wiſh rather than his good-fortune 
to ſee C4). But this pleaſure was of ſhort duration. It ceaſed 
with the ſummer ; and, at the pp -* winter, he had a regu- 
lar return of nervous and hypochondriacal complaints, which 
brought him into ſuch a ſtate of heavineſs and laſſitude as ren- 
dered him averſe to all activity both of body and mind. Theſe 
complaints, if not, in a great meaſure, produced, were certainly 
aggravated by deſponding reflections on the narrowneſs of his cir- 
cumftances, and the embarraſſed ſtate of his affairs, For being 
naturally inattentive to the rules of economy,and his taſte for rural 
improvements leading him continually into freſh expences (%), 

his 


(i) * I give my Place,” ſays be, 
© the title of Ferme Ornee ; though, 
© if I had money, I ſhould hardly 
* confine myſelf to ſuch decorations 
Das that name requires. —Sben- 
ſtone's Works, Vol. III. contain- 
ing Leiters to particular Friends, 
from the Year 1739 to 1763. 

(k) Letters : Lett. 76. 91.— 
Lett. 51. 

{1) * You cannot think,“ ſays he 
to one of his friends, * how much 
you gratified my vanity when you 
* were here, by ſaying, that if this 
place were yours, you thought you 


Some account of Mr. Shen- 
tone, as before, — Johnſon's Life of 
Shenſtone. 

{g) © The pleaſure of Shenſtone? 
(ſays Dr. Johnſon) was all in his 
* eye; he valued what he valued 
© merely for it's looks; nothing 
© raiſed his indiguation more than to 
« aſkif there were any fiſhes in his 
6 water.” 

{hk} Select Letters between the 
late Ducheſs of Somerſet, Lady 
Luxbo:vugh, William Shenſtone, 
Eſq. and others, publiſhed by Mr. 
Hull, Vol. I. F. 2234. Edit- 1778, 
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his fortune (which never exceeded three hundred pounds a year) 
was gradually impaired ; and, to add to his afflictions, he was un- 
happily involved 1n a lawſuit with a near relation, which, though 
it was, at length, accommodated, by the generous interpoſition of 
one of his noble friends, (), robbed him of his peace for fix of 
the beſt years of his life (=). 

Nor were theſe the only cauſes of his chagrin and dejection: 
For he likewiſe became a prey to that grief which ſprings from 
diſappointed ambition. Not that his deſires were immoderate C/ 
but thinking himſelf entitled to more regard from the world than 
he experienced, he could not bear to ſee thoſe advantages alienated 
which he fancied he deſerved, and could reliſh, ſo much more than 
they who poſſeſſed them (. He was impatient, therefore, to be 
doing ſomething that might tend to better his ſituation, as well as 
to render him more beneficial in his ſphere, and he ſometimes 
turned his views to Court-Preferment : But the friends by whom 
he was then viſited and careſſed not intereſting themſelves in his 
concerns, all hopes of obtaining the object of his wiſhes ſoon for- 
ſook him (2). 

In this ſituation, cloyed with ſolitude and leiſure (7), enervated 
by indolence, and haunted with apprehenſions of poverty, he felt 
and confeſſed himſelf to be miſerable (). His temper was natu- 
rally mild and placid, but the inconveniencies which he had 
brought upon himſelf, and which to a man of his ſenübility, muſt 
have been extremely diſtreſſing, too often diſcompoſed it to ſuch 
2 degree, that he became a ſtranger to all enjoyment, —From this 
unhappy ſtate of mind he ſometimes found a temporary relief in 
the embelliſhment of his Farm; but he was more frequently heard 
to complain, that his misfortunes were enough to blaſt the 
« ſweeteſt ſhades, and to poiſon the pureſt fountains 3”? and when 
the winter deprived him of his cuſtomary amuſement, and that oc- 
calional diſſipation of thought which the reſort of company ne- 

2 R 2 ceſſarily 


* ſhould be leſs able to keep within 
the bounds of ceconomy than my- 
' clt.—God knows, it is pain and 
grief to me to obſerve her rules 
t a]; and rigidly I never can,— 
' How is it poſſible to poſſeſs im- 
' proveable ſcenes, and not wiſh to 


Letters: Lett. 98. 

o © I do not know, ſays he, 
whether it be from the prejudice 
of being born at The . 
or from any real beauty in the ſitu- 
ation; but I would wiſh noother, 
would ſome one, by an addition of 
improve them? and how is it poſ- two hundred pounds a year, put it 
' ible, with economy, to be at the * in my power to exhibit my own 
' expence of improving them upon * deſigns. It is what 1can now do 
my fortune? To be continually ia in no other method than on pa- 
' tear of exceſs in perfeting every * per.'—Letters,—Lett. 24. 

ting deſign, how wkſome! to / Letters: Lett. 16. 44. 

"be re ined from attempting any, (g) Letters:—Lett. 46. 
' dow vexatious ! ſo that I never can (7) Select Letters N. Vol. I. 
' enjoy my ſituation— that is cer- P. 228. 
um. —Letters.— Lett. 39. Letters: Lett. 40. 

[n) Lord Stamford. 


e 
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ceſſarily produced, he rclapſed into his former melancholy, prey * 
ſick of himſelf, and almolt weary of his own exiſtence (1). Still, an 
however, his taſte for Poetry, and polire Literature, did not en. of 
tirely deſert him; and as his beautiful retirement was well adapted the 
to a poetical genius, he compoſed a variety of Pieces, on ſubject; inſe 
ſuggeſted chiefly by the ſcenes around him, and by his habits of \ 
life (2). Several of theſe Productions being inſerted in Dodſ. bis 
ley's Miſcellanies, the attention of the publick was thereby drawn guil 
to his character, as a Writer, though not altogether to his advantage; roUs 
for having ſuffered his friend to take away many of his Verſes, - Dd 
fore he had carefully reviſed them, and his ill ſtate of health, at « ts 
the time, diſabling him from putting the finiſhing hand to them, « Iy 
many things appeared in that Collection contrary to his intention, « ty 


and ne tells us that he was much mortified by the firſt fight of « be 


what had been done (ww). « th 
To the amuſements already mentioned Mr, Shenſtone added that « hit 
of an epiſtolary correſpondence with ſeveral literary friends ; but « m; 
his correſpondence partook of the complexion of his mind, his « oh 
Letters (as he himſelf expreſſes it) “ perſevering in the plaintive &« one 
„ ftyle;” and indeed nothing that he had recourſe to was able to « He 
diſperſe the gloom which overwhelmed him (x). At length, it is &« On. 
laid, he was upon the point of being made eaſy, fo far as an « gif 
increaſe of fortune could effect it, by the good offices of ſome who « J 
were concerting mcaſures for procuring him a penſion; and it is ob- « hin 
Terved, that ſach bounty could not have been ever more properly * ceec 
beſtowed (y) ; but whilſt theſe kind friends were indulging them. « fore 
{elves in the pleaſing thought of having provided for his future © coll 
cafe, and tranquil enjoyment of life (z), their generous intentions * hoſp 
| f Were « vant 
1 V "* not 
etters:—Lett. 26. 44. 9 Letters.—Lett. go. gi. 1 
2 en Elegies, in 5 7 Wes es calle Mr, de le 
owe their birth to theſe circum- Gray thought of his character, from —_— 
Qances.—* If the Author,” ſays he, the peruſal of his Letters, was this; cen 
« deſcribes a rural landſkip, or un- —+* I have read too an octavo volume * eltate 
« folds the train of ſentiments it in- of Shenſtonc's Letters, Poor It wa 
© ſpired, he fairly drew his picture © man! he way always wiſhing for ks forty 
« f;5om the ſpot ; and felt very ſenſi- money, for fame, and other di- 1 
« bly the affeftion he communicates. * tinctions; and his whole philoſo- an 
© Tf he ſpeaks of bis humble ſh-d, * phy conſiſted in living againſt hi 
« his flocks, and his fleeces, he docs * will in retirement, and in a place 
© not counterfeit the ſcene; who * which his taſte had adorned; but ſe) * 1 
© having (whether through choice or * which he only enjoyed when peo- * has been 
* neccſhity, is not material) retired “ ple of note came io ſee and com- ' tortunat, 
© betimes to country-lolitudes, and * mend it; his correſpandence 1s * his own, 
* ſought his happineſs in rural em- about nothing elſe but this place "to have þ 
* ployments, has a right to conſider * and his own writings, with two 0! ' of Miſs 
himſelf as a real R Ihe x _ 8 Clergymes, Pameta .v 
6 {loc! e meadows, and thegrot- * who wrote veries too. lone. 
6 was 1 gets the 9 {y) Johnſon's life of Shenſtone, 7 4 
© lithmentof hisſarm his ſole amuſc- (z) Letters, — Leit. 111. Note. lowes, at 
c ment. — A prefatory Eſſay QI} Ele- . x f ath, I 
gv. Works. Vol. 1 s 1200 
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were fruſtrated by his death, which was probably haſtened by his 
anxieties. He died at the Leaſowes, of a putrid fever, on the 
11th of February, 1763, and was buried by the fide of his bro- 
ther in the Church · yard of Hales-Owen, under a plain flat ſtone, 
inſcribed with his name. 

Mr. Shenſtone's life was unſtained by any crime (a); and in 
his moral character he ſeems to have been almoſt - equally diſtin- 
guiſned by the virtues and the imperfections which attend a gene- 
rous, eaſy, indolent diſpoſition. ©* Tenderneſs, ſays his friend 
D:d/7:y, „ in every ſenſe of the word, was his peculiar charac- 
« terittic ; his friends, his domeſtics, his poor neighbours, all dai- 
« ]y experienced his benevolent turn of mind. Indeed, this vir- 
« tue in him was often carried to ſuch exceſs, that it ſometimes 
« bordered upon weakneſs : Yet if he was convinced that any of 
* thoſe ranked amongf the number of his friends, had treated 
« him ungenerouſly, he was not eafily reconciled. He uſed a 
« maxim, however, on ſuch occaſions, which is worthy of being 
* obſerved and imitated ; I never (ſaid he) will be a revengeful 
% enemy ; but J cannot, it is not in my nature, to be half a friend, — 
« He was in his temper quite unſuſpicious; but if ſuſpicion was 
once awakened in him, it was not laid afleep again without 
* difficulty, 

He was no exconomilt ; the generoſity of his temper prevented 
* him from paying a proper regard to the uſe of money : he ex- 
* ceeded therefore the bounds of his paternal fortune, which be- 
fore he died was conſiderably encumbered. But when one re- 
collects the perfect paradiſe he had raiſed around him (5), the 
* hoſpitality with which he lived, his great indulgence to nis ſer- 
vants, his charities to the indigent, and all done with an eſtate 
* not more than three hundred pounds a year, one ſhould rather 
be led to wonder that he left any thing behind him, than to 
dlame his want of cy. He lett however more than ſuffi- 
* cient to pay all his debts, and by his Will appropriated his whole 
« eltate for that purpoſe.” | 

It was perhaps from fome confiderations on the narrowneſs of 
dis fortune, that he forebore to marry ; for he acknowledged it 
vas his own fault that he did not accept the hand of the lady 
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a) © The Elegy on , which 
aas been ſuppoſed to relate an un- 
' tortunate and criminal amncur of 
| lis own, was known by his trends 
io have been ſuggeſted by the ſtory 

0: Miſs Godfrey in Richardſon's 
_"ancla,' Johnon's Lite of Shen- 


is 
AUS 


a poctical deſcription of it is 
printed in Woodhoule's Poems, 
and in Giles's Miſcellaneous 


Mr. Shenſtone himlelf, This 
Villa has been 1mproved by a plain 
elegant houſe built in 1776, by Ed- 
ward Horne, Eſq; a gentleman of 
b)* A deſcription of the Lea talte, who is the — * poſſeſſor, 
owes, as left at Mr. Shenſtonc's and who has prelerved all the ru- 
th, may be ſeen at the end of * ral ſcenes unaltetred. Some Ac- 
e econd volume of his Works; count of M, Sheullone, as before, 
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whom he ſo tenderly loved, and whoſe charms he had ſo affeq, 
ingly ſung in his celebrated Paſtoral Ballad (c). 

In his perſon, Mr. Shenſtone, “ as to height, was above the 
« middle ſtature, but largely and rather inelegantly formed: His 
«* face ſeemed plain till you converſed with him, and then it grew 
« very pleaſing. In his dreſs he was negligent, even to a fault; 
* though when young, at the Univerſity, he was accounted a 
Peau. He wore his own hair, which was quite grey very early, 
nn a particular manner; not from any affectation of fingularity, 
*« but from a maxim he had laid down, that without too flaviſh a 
« regard to faſhion, every one ſhould dreſs in a manner molt ſui. 
* table to his own perſon and figure (.“ 

With reſpect to his intellectual abilities, it hath been obſeryed, 
that our Author's mind was not very comprehenſive, nor his cu. 
rioſity active; and that he had no value for thoſe parts of knoy. 
ledge which he had not himſelf cultivated, 

After his deceaſe, his Works were collected, and publiſhed, by 
his friend Dodſley, in two Volumes, Octavo; the firſt containing 
his Poems, the ſecond his Proſe Writings, under the Title of 
% Effays on Men and Manners.” 

His Poems conſiſt of Elegies, Odes, and Ballads, humorous Sal. 
hes, ard moral Pieces.—** His conception of an Elegy,” ſays 
Dr. Johnſon, “ he has in his Preface very judiciouſly and diſeri- 
„ minately explained. It is, according to his account, the effu- 
« ſion of a contemplative mind, ſometimes plaintive, and always 
«« ſerious, and therefore ſuperior to the glitter of ſlight orna- 
% ments. His compoſitions ſuit not ill to this deſcription, His 
topicks of praiſe are the domeſtick virtues, and his thoughts are 
«« pure and ſimple; but, wanting combination, they want variety. 
«* 'The peace of ſolitude, the innocence of inactivity, and the un- 
*« envied ſecurity of an humble ſtation, can fill but a few pages. 
«© That of which the eſſence is uniformity will be ſoon deſcribed, 
His Elegies have therefore too much reſemblance of each other, 
** The lines are ſometimes, ſuch as Elegy requires, ſmooth and 
«« eaſy; but to this praiſe his claim is not conſtant : his diction is 
often harſh, improper, and affected; his words are ill-coined, 
or ill-choſen, and his phraſe is unſkilfully inverted, 

„The Lyrick Poems,” continues this great Writer,“ are al- 
«© moſt all of the light and airy kind, ſuch as trip lightly and 
** nimbly along, without the load of any weighty meaning. From 
* theſe, however, Rural Elegance has ſome right to be excepted, 
* Though the lines are irregular, and the thoughts diffuſed with 
** too much verboſity, yet it cannot be denied to contain both 
«« philoſophical argument and poetical ſpirit. Of the reſt I cannot 


* think any excellent: The S4y/ark pleaſes me beſt, which has 
* however 
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« however more of the Epigram than of the Ode.—But the four 
« parts of his Paſtoral Ballad demand particular notice. I can- 
« not but regret thatit is paſtoral ; an intelligent reader, acquainted 
« with the ſcenes of real life, ſickens at the mention of the Cyr-04, 
« the Pipe, the Sheep, and the K:ds, which it is not neceſſary to 
« bring forward to notice, for the poet's art is ſelection, and he 
« ought to ſhew the beauties without the groſsneſs of the country 
« life, His #anza ſeems to have been choſen in imitation of 
« Rowe's Deſpairing Shepherd. 


« His Lewvittes are by their title exempted from the ſeverities of 


« criticiſm ; yet it may be remarked, in a few words, that his 
« humour is ſometimes groſs, and ſeldom ſpritely. 

«« Of the Moral Poems the firſt is the Choice of Hercules, from 
« Xenophon. The numbers are ſmooth, the diction is elegant, 
and the thoughts are juſt; but ſomething of vigour perhaps 
is ſtill to be wiſhed, which it might have had by brevity and 
« compreſſion. His Fate of Delicacy has an air of gaiety, but 
« not a very pointed general moral, His blank verſes, thoſe that 
can read them may probably $.d to be like the blank verſes of 
his neighbours. Lowe and Honour is derived from the old bal- 
lad, Did you not hear of a Spaniſh Lady wiſh it well enough 
« to wiſh it were in rhyme, 

„The School-Mzrftre/5, of which I know not what claim it has 
to ſtand among the Moral Works, is ſurely the moſt pleaſing of 
« Shenſtone's performances. The adoption of a particular ſtyle, 
in light and ſhort compolitions, contributes much to the increaſe 
« of pleaſure: We are entertained at once with two imitations, 
« of nature in the ſentiments, of the original author in the ſtyle, 
and between them the mind is kept in perpetual employ- 
% ment. 

« The general recommendation of Shenſtone,” Dr. Johnſon 
adds, * is eaſineſs and ſimplicity ; his general defect is want of 
* comprehenſion and variety. Had his mind been better ftored 
* with knowledge, whether he could have been great, I know not; 
* he could certainly have been agreeable e. | 

| Of 


Lo 


(% Johnſon's Life of Shenſtone. 

Simplicity, delicacy, and ten- 
* derne{s,* ſays another of Mr. Shen- 
llone's Biographers, 
bis Poems, more than ſtrength and 
ice: yet many of the feebic pet- vas dilabled by a ſevere fit of ill 
' tormauces that clog his works and * nels from making a proper ſelec- 
* abate our reverence for his genius, tion. Poor Shenſtone wanted lor 
are well known to his friends to bis Poſthumous Works ſuch a 
have been dragged into notice * friend and corrector as Parneil had 
' Centrary to his own intention or in Pope. Yet, under all this diſ- 
' ucgment, being either juvenile, * advantage, he ever will delerve a 
er unfiniſhed pieces, which he ne- place among our Engliſh Claffics.? 
der would have ſuffered to be —Some Account of Mr. Shenltoac, 
' Þrinted had bene ys publiſh his as before. 9 


works himſelf; as he often ex- 
preſſed great concern at the previ- 
* ous inſertion of them in Dodlley's 
characteriſe * Miſcellanics, to whom all bis Ma- 
* nuſcripts had been ſent, while he 
4 
4 
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Of Mr. Shenſtone's Proſe Writings it has been juſtly obſerved, 
that few can properly be eſtimated as Pieces of Compoſition, 
They are moſtly looſe and detached reſlections, thrown together 
without order or connection. Brilliant thoughts, ſtriking ſketches, 
juſt and uſeful ſentiments, refined and elegant obſervations there 
are many, which ſeem to have been preſerved as caſual ſuggeſtions, 
intended by the Author for his private uſe, and committed to pa- 
per only in aid of memory. A reader of taſte, however, cannot 

ut be pleaſed to find them thus preſerved and publiſhed J. 

Sometime after the publication of theſe two Volumes of Mr, 
Shenſtone's Works, a third was added, containing Letters to 
particular Friends, from the year 1739 to 1763,” which met 
with a very favourable reception, Mr. Shenſtone himſelf tells us, 
that he looked upon his Letters as ſome of his chef d'ceuvres (g); 
and the Editors of this Volume have obſerved, that the Author's 
talent in Epiſtolary writing appears not to have been inferior to 
that which diſtinguiſhes his other compoſitions. His Letters, (they 
add), though neither written on popular topicks, nor addreſſed io 
perions of rank and eminence i the world, will not fail, how- 
ever, to afford an agreeable entertainment to ſuch as can reliſh an 
animated diſplay of the various efforts of a fine imagination for a 
length of years, whether amuſing itſelf with rural embelliſhments, 
or occupied in other pleaſures of learned retirement, and a warm 
difintereſted friendſhip : For ſuch are the ſubjects of thele epiſtles, 
which afford not only geyuine examples of the Author's ſtyle and 
ſentiments, but an authentick hiſtory of his mind, throughout a 
conſiderable period of human life (. 

Some more of Mr. Shenſtone's Letters have been preſerved, and 
preſented to the Publick, in the. Select Letters between the late 
*« Ducheſs of Somerſet, Lady Luxborough, William Shenſtone, 
* Eſq; and others; publiſhed by Mr. Hull. 


Monthly Review. Vol. XXX. (4) Preface to Shenftone's Let 
ters. 


459. 
447 Letters: Lett. 79. 
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The Life of JAMES THOMSON. 


AMES THOMSON was born, in the year 1700, at Ednam 

in the Shire of Roxburgh, of which place his father, a Mi- 
niſter, highly reſpected for his piety and diligence, was Paſtor, 
His mother, whoſe name was Hume, is faid to have been a perſon 
of uncommon natural endowments, with an imagination, vi- 
vacity and warmth, ſcarcely inferior to that of her ſon; in whom, 
Mr 4 — a neighbouring Miniſter, diſcovered, at a 
early age, ſuch uncommon promiſes of future excellence, that, with 
his father's approbation, he undertook to ſuperintend his educa. 
tion, and to provide him books a). 

He was taught the common rudiments of learning at the ſchool 
of Jedburgh, but was not conſidered by his maſter as ſuperior to 
common bow, though in thoſe early days he amuſed his patron 
and his friends with poetical — ; with which, however, 
he ſo little pleaſed himſelf, that on every new year's day he threw 
into the fire all the productions of the foregoing year, crowning 
the ſolemnity with a Copy of Verſes, in which were humorouſly 
recited the feveral grounds of their condemnation. 

From the ſchool he was removed to Edinburgh, where he had 
not reſided two years, when his father died; and his mother, being 
left with a family of nine children, wos adviſed to mortgage her 
portion of a ſmall eſtate which ſhe inherited as co-heireſs, and to 
remove to Edinburgh, where ſhe lived to fee her fon riſing into 
eminence. 

During his reſidence in the Univerſity, Mr. Thomſon diligently 
cultivated his bloſſoms of try, which, however, were in ſome 
danger of a blaſt ; for, in his productions to ſome who 
thought themſelves qualified to criticiſe, he heard of nothing but 
faults; but, being conſcious of his own abilities, and finding 
other judges 2 — inſtead of ſinking into deſpondence, 
he began to turn his views towards London ; the only ſtage on 
which a poet can appear, with any hope of advantage, and where 
be ſoon after determined to try his fortune, 

2 8 Te 


Vor. X. 7. 

(a) An Account of the Life and Poets; with critical Obſervations 
Writings of James Thomſon, pre- on their Works. —By Samuel Jobn- 
bred to 1s Works. ſon.— Vol. IV. . 251, 
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It was the deſign of Mr. Thomſon's friends to breed him a 
Miniſter ; and with this view he had attended for ſome time the 
Lectures of Mr. Hamilton, the Profeſſorof Divinity, when being 
called upon, in his turn, to perform a probationary exerciſe, by 
explaining a pſalm in which the power and majeſty of Good are 
celebrated, the ſtyle of his paraphraſe and illuſtration was ſo poeti- 
cally ſplendid, that Mr. Hamilton told him, he muſt keep a 
ſtricter rein upon his imagination; and expreſs himſelf in language 
more intelligible to a common congregation, if he thought of 
being uſeful in the Miniſtry ; and he alſo cenſured one of his ex- 
preſhons as indecent, if not profane. a 

This rebuke is ſaid to have repreſſed Mr. Thomſon's thoughts 
of aſſuming an eccleſiaſtical character; and being, ſoon after, encou. 
raged by a friend of his mother, a lady of quality, then in Lon- 
don, to viſit that metropolis, he immediately prepared himſelf forthe 
journey, The countenance or aſſiſtance, however, which this lady 
gave him reaſon to expect from her, he never received; but her 
encouragement ſerved at leaſt to juſtify, in ſome degree, the impru- 
dence of committing himſelf to the wide world, untriended and 
unpatronized, and with fo very ſlender a ſtock of money, as that 


_ which-he then poſſeſſed. In London therefore he was now to ſeek 


patronage and fame, 

Upon his arrival, he ſet out in queſt of Mr, Mallet, who was, 
at that time, tutor to the ſons of the Duke of Montroſe. He had 
brought with him recommendations to ſeveral perſons of conſe- 
quence, which he had tied up carefully in his handkerchief ; but 
as he paſſed along the ſtreet with the gaping curioſity of a neu- 
comer, his attention was upon every thing rather than his pocket, 
and before he reached Hanover-ſquare, where Mr. Mallet then 
lived, his credentials were ſtolen from him. 

His firſt want, it is ſaid, was of a pair of ſhoes; and for the 
ſopply of all his neceſſities, his whole fund was his“ Winter,” 
which for a time could find no purchaſer ; till, at laſt, Mr. Millar 
was perſuaded to buy it at a low price ; and this low price he had 
for ſome time reaſon to regret; for the impreſſion lay upon his 
hands, till, by accident, Mr. Whatley, a man not wholly unknown 
among Authors, happening to turn his eye upon the Poem, was 
ſo delighted, that he ran from place to place, celebrating it's ex- 
cellence, and by thus drawing the attention of the town, pro- 
cured it a ſale. Mr. Thomſon obtained likewiſe the notice of 
Mr. Aaron Hill, whom, being friendleſs and indigent, and glad of 
kindneſs, he courted with every expreſſion of ſervile adulation, 
«© Winter” was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton, but attrafted 
no regard from him to the Author, till Mr. Hill awakened his 
attention by ſome Verſes addreſſed to Mr. Thomſon, and pub- 
liſhed in one of the Newſpapers, which cenſured the great for 
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their neglect of ingenious men. Our Poet then received a preſent 
of twenty guineas (5), 


« Winter” being a Poem of a new kind, few would venture at 


firſt to like it; but by degrees it gained upon the publick, and one 
edition was very ſpeedily ſucceeded by another. The Author's 
credit roſe in proportion; and every day brought him new friends. 
Upon his firſt arrival, he had found his way to Mr. Mallet ; and 
another of his countrymen, Mr. Forbes, afterwards Lord Preſi- 
dent of the Seſſion, who was then attending the ſervice of Par- 
liament, received him very kindly, and introduced him to ſeveral 
of his acquaintance, particularly to Mr. Aikman, a painter, who 
lived in great intimacy with many perſons of dillinQion, and 
whoſe taſte in the kindred art of deſcriptive poetry was no leſs 
juit and delicate than in his own. Tt is no wonder, therefore, that 
he conceived a friendſhip for our Author, who has very affectio- 
nately commemorated his premature death, in a Copy of Verſes 
written on that occaſion. f 

But the principal advantage that Mr. Thomſon derived from 
the publication of his Poem was the acquaintance of Dr. Rundle, 
(afterwards Biſhop of Derry) who, upon converſing with him, 
found his qualities ſuch, that he admitted him to his intimate 
friendſhip and confidence, and warmly recommended him to the 
Lord Chancellor Talbot. 

The Poem of **Winter” meeting with ſuch general applauſe Cc, 
our Author, in purſuance of his plan, proceeded, the next year, to 
the publication of Summer; and as he had been ſome time 
entertained in the family of the Lord Binning, he was deſirous of 
teſtifying his gratitude by making him the Patron of this Poem; 
but the * kindneſs which had diſpoſed Lord Binning to encou- 
rage him, determined him to refuſe the Dedication, which was by 
his advice addreſſed to Mr. Doddington; a man who had more 
power to advance the reputation and fortune of a Poet, 

28 2 The 


Of this preſent he gives the * that the preſent was larger than 
following account to Mr. Hill: my performance deſerved; and 
' I hinted to you in my laſt, that on * ſhall aſcribe it to his generoſity, oc 
' Saturday morning I was with Sir any other cauſe, rather than the 
Spencer Compton. A certain * merit of the addreſs.— Johnſon's 
© gentleman, without my deſire, Life of Thomſon. | 
i ſpoke to him concerning me; his {(c) * Winter was accompanied, in 
© anſwer was, that I had never come many editions, not only with a 
near him. Then the gentleman * Preface and Dedication, but with 
put the queſtion, if he defired that * poetical praiſes by Mr. Hill, Mr, 
{ I ſhould wait on him? be return- * Mallet (then Malloch) and Mira, 
ed, he did. On this, the gentle- the fiftitious name of a lady once 
man gave me an introductory let- too well known. Why the De- 
tet to him. He received me indications are, to Winter and the 
« vhat they commonly call a civil * otherSeaſons, contrarily tocuſtom, 
manner; aſked me ſome com- , left out in the colletted Works, 
mon- place queſtions, aud made the reader may enquire,'—Johns 
ne a 12 of twenty gui- ſon's Life of Thomſon, 
ac. I am very ncady to Own 
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well verſed in the Newtonian Philoſophy : And it was at this time, 


ſummons c. 
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The ſame year, Mr. Thomſon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
«© A Poem on the Death of Sir Iſaac Newton,“ in which he was 
enabled to give a juſt account of the diſcoveries of that incompa- 
rable man, by the inſtruction of his friend Mr. Gray, a gentleman 


likewiſe, that he publiſhed “ Britannia,” a poetical invective 
againſt the Miniſtry, whoſe remiſſneſs in reſenting the depreda- 
tions of the Spaniards, and their interruption of our commerce in 
America, had inflamed the nation, By this Piece he declared him- 
ſelf an adherent to the Oppoſition, and had therefore no favour to 
expect from the Court. 

„ Spring” was publiſhed, in 1728, with a Dedication to the 
Counteſs of Hertford ; whoſe practice it was to invite, every 
ſummer, ſome poet into the country, to hear her verſes, and affift 
her ſtudies, This honour was one ſummer conferred on Mr, 
Thomſon, who, we are told, took more delight in carouſing 
with Lord Hertford and his friends than in aſſiſting her Lady- 
ſhip's poetical operations, and therefore never received another 


* Autumn” ſtill remained unſung, and was delayed till the 
year 1730, when the Author publiſhed his Works collected, in a 
Quarto Volume. In this Edition, the“ Seaſons” are placed in 
their natural order, and crowned with that inimitable Hymn, in 
which we view them in their beautiful ſucceſſion, as one Whole, 
the immediate effect of infinite Power and Goodneſs Ce. 

In 1727, Mr. Thomſon produced the Tragedy of Sopho- 
*© niſba,“ which raiſed ſuch expectation, that every rehearſal was 
dignified with a ſplendid audience. It was obſerved, however, 
that nobody was much affected, and that the company role as from 
a moral lecture. It was acted at Drury lane, with applauſe ; but 
it had no unuſual degree of ſucceſs (. 

Not long after this, Mr. Thomſon was appointed, by the in- 
fAluence of Dr. Rundle, to travel with Mr. Charles Talbot, the 
eldeſt ſon of the Chancellor. He was yet young enough to re- 
ceive new impreſſions, to have his opinions rectiſied, and his views 
enlarged ; nor can he be ſuppoſed to have wanted that curiolity 
which is inſeparable from an active and comprehenſive mind. 
They viſited, in their tour, moſtof the courts and capital cities of 
Europe, and our Author appears to have employed his attention, 
with good ſucceſs, not only on exterior nature, and the works of 

art, 


{4) Johnſon's Life of Thomſon. * This gave occafion to a vgl 


(<) Life of Thomſon prefixed * parody; Dr. J 
to his Works, O Jamey Thomſon, Jamey Tho , Fore 
(f) * Slight accidents, fays Dr. ſon, O! ; : when 
Johnſon, * will operate upon the which for a while was echoed Colle 
* talte of pleaſure. There was a through the town.“ —Jobnſon“ , (ened 
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art, but on human life and manners, and the conſtitution and po- 
licy of the ſeveral ſtares through which they paſſed. How par- 
ticular and judicious his obſervations were, we ſee in his Poem on 
« Liberty,” which he began ſoon after his return to England. 
By the compariſons which his travels had enabled him to make of 
our own excellent conſtitution and government with thoſe of 
other nations, he had acquired the greateſt love and veneration 
for his country; and to inſpire his fellow- ſubjects with fimilar 
ſentiments, and at the ſame time to ſhew them by what means 
the freedom we enjoy may be pteſerved, and how it may be abuſed 
or loſt, he employed two years upon this Performance, and when 
it was completed, he congratulated himfelf upon it, as his nobleſt 
Work. In this, however, the judgment of the publick differed 
materially from his own ; for no other of his productions was fo 
little regarded, While he was buſy on the firſt Book, Mr. Talbot 
died; and he pays in the initial lines a decent tribute to his 
memory (g. 

Mr. Thomſon had been rewarded for his attendance on Mr, 
Talbot, by the place of Secretary of the Briefs. At this time, 
therefore, he lived in eaſe and plenty, and he ſeems for a while to 
have ſuſpended his poetry ; but he was ſoon called back to labour, 
by the death of Lord Talbot, whom he pathetically laments in 
the Poem dedicated to his memory, By this event his place be- 
came vacant ; and though Lord Hardwicke, the new Chancellor, 
delayed for ſome time to give it away, yet as Mr. Thomſon did 
not think properto apply for it, his Lordſhip would not give him 
what be would not aſk. 

He now relapſed to his former indigence ; from which, how- 
ever, he was ſoon relieved by the favour of the Prince of Wales, 
who was at that time ftruggling for popularity, and who profeſſed 
himſelf the patron of wit. The recommendation of Lord Lyt- 
telton, who was not then peiſonally known to Hr. Thomſon, and 
which came altogether unſolicited, introduced him to his Royal 
Highneſs ; when being gaily interrogated about the ſtate of his af- 
fairs, and replying, that bey were in a more poetical poſture than 
formerly, he had a pennon allowed him of one hundred pounds a 
year, 

The politicks of St. James's and of Leiceſter Houſe being very 
oppoſite, the writers whom the Prince patronized, were em- 
ployed by his friends to juſtify his conduct, and vindicate 

his 

The Poem of Liberty fays * found the characters of authors, 
Dr. Johnſon, does not now ap- * by making one man write by the 
' pear in it's original late ; but * judgement of another, cannot be 
* when the Author's Works were * juſtified by any ſuppoſed propriety 
' colletted, after his death, was ſhor- of the alteration, or kindneſs of 
dene by Sir George Lyttelton, * the friend, —I wiſh to ſee it exhi- 
ich a liberty which, as it has a * bited asit's author left it. John- 

mau eſt tendency to leſſen the ſon's Life of Thomſon. 
confidence of ſociety, and to con- 
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his cauſe, by attacking the adminiſtration of Sir Robert 
Walpole. Amongſt the reſt our Poet was ſuppoſed capable of in. 
tereſting the publick in favour of his Royal Highneſs by the art 
of working up a fable in a tragedy, , and by giving his cha- 
rafters, ſuch language as an audience could not fail properly 
to apply. Accordingly, under the auſpices of his great patron he 
brought his Agamemnon” on the ſtage, which was much thor. 


tened in the repreſentation, and well acted, but we are told it had 


the fate which moſt commonly attends mythological ſtories, and 
was only endured not favoured (+). 

About this time the Act was paſſed for licenſing Plays, the fir 
effect of which was the prohibition of Ga/tawus Vaſa, a Tragedy 
of Mr. Prooke, whom the publick recompenſed by a very liberal 
ſubſcription ; the next was the refuſal of our Author's Edward 
«© and Eleanora,” after the parts of it had been caſt, and the 
whole ſeveral times rehearſed ; becauſe the Licenſer ſaw, as he 
imagined, a formidable attack upon the Miniſter. Mr. Thomſon 
likewiſe endeavoured to repair his loſs by a ſubſcription, the ſuc- 
ceſs of which we cannot aſcertain. | 

Our Poet was ſoon after employed by the Prince, to write, in 
conjunction with Mr. Mallet, the Maſque of Alfred,“ to cele. 
brate the birth day of Lady Auguſta, his eldeſt daughter; and it was 
performed twice, in the gardens of Clifden, the ſummer reſidence 
of his Royal Highneſs, in the year 1740. 

Mr. Thomſon's next Production was Tancred and Sigi(- 
„ munda,” a Tragedy founded on a ſtory in G. Blas, which was 
the moſt ſucceſsful of all that he wrote; for it ſtill keeps poſſeſ- 
fion of the ſtage.— Our Author, as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, ** ſeems 
« not to have been, either by the bent of nature or habits of ſtudy, 
* much qualified for tragedy. It does not appear that he had 
«© much ſenſe of the pathetick, and his diffuſive and deſcriptive 
« {yle produced declamation rather than dialogue i).“ 

The laſt Piece that he lived to publiſh was The Caſtle of In- 
1 dolence,” which was many years under his hand, but was at 


{4) Johnſon's Life of Thomſon. * When he came, they aſked him 
The Author is ſaid to have ſo in- the reaſon of his ſlay; he told 
tereſted himſelf in his own drama, them, that the critics had ſweated 


that as he fat in the upper gallery him ſo terribly by their ſevere 


he accompanied the players by audi- * treatment of certain parts of his 
ble recitation, till a fricudly hint * Tragedy, that the perſpiration was 
frightened him to filence.—Itis alſo * ſo violent, as to render his wig 
related, that the diſpleaſure of the * unfit to wear; and that he bad 
audience ſhewn to certain ſcenes * ſpenta great deal of time amonglt 
roduced a whimſical effect upon“ = peruke-makers in procuring 2 
| wing * He had' it ſcems, pro- proper cover for his head.'— he 
* miſed to meet ſome friends, ata Life of David Garrick, Eſq. By 
* tavern as ſoon as the play was Thomas Davies. Vol. II. P. 33- 
ended, but he was obliged todefer (i) Johnſon's Life of Thomſon, 
* attending them to a very late hour. 
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aſt· fi nĩſned with great accuracy. It conſiſted, at firſt, we are told, 
of little more than a few detached Stanzas, in the way of raillery 
on himſelf, and on ſome of his friends, who would reproach him 
with indolence, while he thought them, at leaſt, as indolent as 
himſelf: But he ſaw very ſoon, that the ſubject deſerved to be 
treated more ſeriouſly, and in a form fitted to convey one of the 
moſt important moral leſſons (4). 

He was now at eaſe; for his friend Mr. Lyttelton being in 

er had conferred upon him the office of Surveyor-general . of 

che Leeward Iflands ; from which, when his deputy was paid, he 
received about three hundred pounds a year: But he was not 
long to enjoy it ; for, by taking cold on the water between London 
and Kew, he caught a diſorder, which, with ſome careleſs 
exaſperation , ended in a fever that put a period to his life, on the 
27th of Auguſt, 1748. | | 

He left behind him the Tragedy of Coriolanus,” which, by 
the zeal of his patron Sir George Lyttelton, was brought upon the 
tage, and recommended by a | brane written by Sir George, 
which Quin, who had long lived with Mr, Thomſon, in fond 
intimacy, ſpoke in ſuch a manner as ſhewed him to be, on that 
occaſion, no actor: For when he pronounced the following lines, 
all the endearments of a long acquaintance roſe at once to his 
imagination, while the tears guſhed from his eyes: 


« Helov'd his friends, (forgive this guſhing tear : 
« Alas! I feel I am no actor here ;) 

He lov'd his friends with ſuch a warmth of heart, 
* So clear of int'reſt, ſo devoid of art, 

Such generous freedom, ſuch unſhaken zeal, 
No words can ſpeak it, but our tears may tell.” 


This circumſtance, added to tlie confideration of the Author's 
being no more, procured the Play a run of nine nights; whereby 
a conſiderable ſum was raiſed, part of which diſcharged his debts, 
and the reſt was remitted to his ſiſters, in Scotland, whom, how. 
ever removed from them by place or condition, he regarded with 
great tenderneſs C. | 

*« Thomſon,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, ©* was of a ſtature above the 
* middle ſize, and more fat than bard beſeems, of a dull counte- 
* nace, and a groſs, unanimated, uninviting appearance; filent 
in mingled company, but chearful among telect friends, and by 
* his friends very tenderly and warmly beloved, 

„The benevolence of Thomſon,” continues this Writer, 
was fervid, but not active; he would give, on all occaſions, 


« what 


% Life of Thomſon prefixed phica,—-Johnſon's Life of Thom- 
to his Works. ſon. 
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what affiftance his purſe would ſapply ; but the offices of th. 
tervention or ſolicitation he could not conquer his ſluggiſhneg 
ſufficiently to perform, The affairs of others, however; were 
not more neglected than his own. He had often felt the in. 
conveniencies of idleneſs, but he never cured it; and was 6 
conſcious of his own character, that he talked of writing an 
Eaftern Tale of the Man who loved to be in Diftre/+. 
Among his peculiarities was a very unſkilful and inarticulate 
manner of pronouncing any lofty or folemn compoſition. He 
was once reading to Doddington, who, being himſelf a reader 
eminently elegant, was ſo much provoked by his odd utterance, 
that he ſnatched the paper from his hand, and told him that he 
did not underſtand his own verſes. 


The Biographer of Thomſon has remarked, that an Avthor's 
Life is beſt read in his Works; “ His obſervation” ſays Dr, 
Johnſon, “ is not well-timed. Savage, who lived much with 
7% 'Thomſon, once told me, how he heard a Lady remarking that 


cc 
46 
46 
ce 


«ce 


(m) © Thomſon” ſays another very 
ingenious writer, was bleſſed with 
* a {tron | 
* bathenriched poetry witha variet 
cf new and original images, hic 
he painted from nature itſelf, and 


ſhe could gather from his works three parts of his character, that 
he was a great lover, a great ſauimmer, and rigoroufly abſlinent ; 
but, ſaid Savage, he knows not any love but that of the fex ; 
he was perhaps never in cold water in his life; and he indulgey 
himſelf in all the luxury that comes within his reach. Vet 
Savage always ſpoke with the moſt eager praiſe of his ſocial 
qualities, his warmth and conſtancy of friendſhip, and his ad- 
herence to his firſt acquaintance when the advancement of his 
reputation had left them behind him, 

« As a Writer,” continues this eminent Critick, “ he is en- 
titled to one praiſe of the higheſt kind; his mode of thinking, 
and of expreſſing his _— is original. His blank verſe is 
no more the blank verſe of Milton, or of any other poet, than 
the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. His num- 
bers, his pauſes, his dition, are of his own growth, without 
tranſcription, without imitation. He thinks in a peculiar 
train, and he thinks always as a man of genius ; he looks 
round on Nature and on Life, with the eye which Nature be- 
ſtows only on a Poet; the eye that diſtinguiſhes, in every 
thing preſented to it's view, whatever there is on which the 
imagination can delight to be detained, and with a mind that 
at once comprehends the vaſt, and attends to the minute, The 
reader of the Seaſons wonders that he never ſaw before what 
Thomſon ſhews him, and that he never yet has felt what 
Thomſon impreſſes (9. = 


% 


from his own actual obſervations! 
His deſcriptions have therefore 1 
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« His is one of the works in which blank 
the u verſe ſ⸗ 
s uſed. Thomſon's wide expanſion of gre thee — aug h. 
þ enumeration of circumſtantial varieties would have been — 
ſtructed and embarraſſed by the frequent interſections of the 
6 1 — are the Oy effects of Rhyme F 
« His deſcriptions of extended ſcenes and I 
« before us the whole magnificence of nature, — —eng. 
Vor. X. 7. 2 1 « drea fl. 


abroad on the objects themſelves. * deli 
'T homſon was accuſtomed to wan- * — ar Sg _— > e 
| — -_ — the country for days 7 bef. obſervations = Thomſ. 
an or — s, attentive to eack are illuſtrated by ſeveral qu ho 
| — fs on _ ſound, on moot the * * 8 — - vary 
any as dwelt for dici he 
* years Le Strand, has attempted be NAT ne — 
0 de Hes and rivers, and tion and — of . — 
— ! ucceeded accordingly, ties in the Loves of the Bird — 
| ny at nauſeous repetition of SyR1NG, Verſe 580; a vie 7 7 — 
im lhe SY z hence torrid zone in SUMMER Verſ 86 = 
that diſguſting impropriet of in- the riſe of fountains and boar. 
roducing what may be calledaſet AUTUMN, Verſe 58: ; 8 
2 images, without pro- riſhing in the . in . — * 
per regar to the age, or climate, Verſe 277 ; the wolves deſcer — 
4 _ — * which they were from the Alps, and a view of —. 
_ A. , Though the dic- ter within the polar circle, V * 
a * wo aſons is ſometimes 809, which are all of them 'bi thly 
bark an 1 fome- fir1ſhed originals, exceptin 1 4 
3 and obſcure, and of thoſe blemiſhes — hw; 
th 0g „in many inſtances, the Winter' this Writer conclud — 
3 ſufficiently di- is in my apprehenſion the moſt — 
derbe y different pauſes, yet is , luable of theſe four n 4 
his poem on the whole, from the * ſcenes of it, like thoſ f 11 Pen 
— ſtrokes of nature with * ſeroſo of Milton — f — 
vhic it abounds, one of the moſt awful, folemn and — * King 
mung and amuſing in our * on which a great genius b ſt de. 
language, and 7 as it's beau- lights to dwell..—Warton's Ellay 
bes are got of a fugacious kind, onthe Genius and Writ: fP — 
depending 3 5 cuſtoms Vol. I. P. 41—49 R 
and manners, will ever be peruſed Dr. Warton rem 
— The ſcenes of Thom- place, that when — —— 
on are frequently as wild and o- his WINTER, it lay a — — 
7 thoſe of Salvator Roſa, neglected, till Mr. S * — 7 
lealiugly varied with precipices nourable mention of it in bis 70 5 
7 3 caſſled cliffs,” on the Odyſſey ; which be ig 
1 E tes, with piny moun- popular book, made the — 2 
ſts, and the gloomieſt caverns. verſally known. * Th 7 > the 
3 are the little circum- adds, always 1 wy = 
3 — totally * uſe of this recommendation ; — 
* — — — f from this circumſtance, . 
cathy na macy commenced 
_— defcriptions of * tic — the poet, which lade ul 
1 5 means bis ; the lamented death of the — 
de dralec * e is equally who was of a moſt amiabl 
the , for impreſſing on our © benevolent temper. Ell 1 
nds the effects which the ſcene P. 151, i! Loa 
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„ dreadful. The gayety of Spring, the ſplendour of Summer, the 
*« tranquillity of Autumn, and the horror of Winter take in their 
turns poſſeſſion of the mind. The Poet leads us through the 
% appearances of things as they are ſucceflively varied by the yi. 
*« ciflitudes of the year, ard imparts to us fo much of his own 
*« enthufia{m, that our thoughts expand with his imagery, and 
* kindle with his ſentiments. Nor is the Naturaliſt without his 
part in the entertainment; for he is aſſiſted to recollect and to 
combine, to arrange his diſcoveries, and to amplify the ſphere 
*« of his contemplation. 

*« The great defect of the Seaſons is want of method; but fur 
this I know not that there was any remedy. Of many appear. 
«*« ances ſubſiſting all at once, no rule can be given why one ſhoull 
be mentioned before another; yet the memory wants the help 
of order, and the curioſity is not excited by ſuſpenſe or expec. 
tation. 

His diction is in the higheſt degree florid and luxuriant, 
„ ſuch as may be ſaid to be to his images and thoughts both the 
** lufire and their ſhade; ſuch as inveits them with ſplendour 
through which perhaps they are not always eafily diſcerned, | 
is too exuberant, and ſometimes may be charged with filling th 


. 
Aa 


* ear more than the mind, 40 

Iheie Poems, with which I was acquainted at their firſt p g. 
pearance,“ Dr. Johnſon concludes, I have ſince found alter let 
and enlarged by ſubſequent reviſals, as the Author ſuppoſcd bi he 
++ judgement to grow more exact, and as books or converſationei he. 
tended bis knowledge and opened his proſpects. They cru 
** I think, improved in general; yet I know not whether the Th 
have not loſt part of what Temple calls their Race; a wo " | 
** which, applied to wines, in it's primitive ſenſe, means the fi; yer 
vour of the toil f). 

Some years after the deceaſe of our Poet, Mr. Millar, a book * 
teller in London, preſented the publick with a complete Edit 2 
of his Works, in two Volumes, Royal Quarto, which he ſpar: * 
no pains or expence to render beautiful and correct; and d 1. 
profits that might ariſe ſrom it he dedicated to the erecting of 
Monument to“ his favourite Author and much- loved friend. 2nd of 

To this Edition, which is decorated with a conſiderable nu chat as 
ber of engravings, there is pretixed . An Account of the Lite a ©2mpe! 
„ Writings of we Author, by Mr. Murdoch,” to which we ha bis 
already referred, and from which we ſhall add a few particular. 2 ny 

natu 

„ The autumn” this Writer tells us,“ was Mr. Thomſon WM his x 
«« yourite ſeaſon for poetical compoſition ; and the deep ſilence 2 ſame 
the night the time he commonly choſe for ſuch ſtudies ; fot She. - 
& he would often be heard walking in his library till near — .. wa { 

10 ave 


{n) Johnſou's Life of Thomſon. 
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„ing, humming over, in his way, what he was to correct and 
« write out the next day.— 

« The amuſements of his leiſure hours were civil and natural 
« hiſtory, voyages, and the relations of travellers, the moſt au- 
« thentic he could procure.—Although he performed on no inſtru- 
« ment, he was paſſionately fond of muſic, and would liſtea a 
« full hour at his window, to the nightingales in Richmond gar- 
dens. 

« His taſte was exquiſite in the arts of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture. In his travels he had ſeen all the moſt celebrated 
« monuments of antiquity, and the beſt productions of modern 
art; and ſtudied them fo minutely, and with ſo true a jady- 
« ment, that in ſome of his deſcriptions, in the Poem of Liberty, 
« we have the maſter-pieces there mentioned placed in a ſtronger 
light perhaps than if we ſaw them with our eyes; at leaſt more 
« juſtly delineated than in any other account extant, 

« As for his more diſtinguiſhing qualities of mind and heart, 
« hislove of mankind, of his country, and of his friends ; his 
« devotion to the Supreme Being, founded on the moſt elevated 
« and juſt conceptions of his operations and providence, ſhine 
« out in every page of his writings. 

« He took no part,“ ſays Mr. Murdoch, “in the poetical 
« {quabbles which happened in his time, and was reſpected and 
left undiſturbed by both fides. * Nor,” (it is added) was 
« he ever ſeen ruffled, or diſcompoſed, but when he read or 
« heard of ſome flagrant inſtance of injuſtice, oppreflion, or 
« cruelty.” 


The purity of Mr. Thomſon's Writings is thus aſſerted by Lord 


Lyttelton, in the Prologue to Coriolanus :”— 


For his chaſte Muſe employ'd her Heav'n-taught lyre 
« None but the nobleſt paſſions to inſpire ; 

« Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 

% One line which dying he could wilk to blot ;” 


and of the Seaſons,” in particular, it has been well obſerved, 
that as a ſchool book, there is, perhaps no poem that can ſtand in 
competition with it. While the richneſs and luxuriance of 
« his imagery,” ſays this Critick, “ captivate the imagination, 
« the warmth and fidelity with which he copies from truth and 
« nature, imperceptibly infaſe a love of nature and truth into 
« his readers: The variety of learning that he diſplays, at the 
e ſame time that it informs, awakens curioſity ; and the pre- 
« cepts with which his Poem ſupereminently abounds, and which 
are ſet off with all the allurements of poetry, cannot fail to 
have great influence on the heart. On every account, there- 

2 T 2 tore, 
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« fore, this Poem is excellently calculated for the ſtudy of 
« youth Co. 

Mr. Thomſon was buried in the church at Richmond, without 
an inſcription ; but a monument has been erected to his mem 
in Weſtminſter-Abbey, the expence of which was defrayed by the 
profits ariſing from Mr. Millar's Edition of his Works. 


{o) Monthly Review. Vol. LXI. ſome time ſince, in Oftavo, to which 
is prefixed an E ay on the Plan and 


- 119, 

42 Edition of the Seaſons, Character of the Pocm, by J. Ai- 
adorned with a Set of En 0u7" kin,—8yo, Murray. 1778. 
from original Deſigns, was publiſhed, 
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AVID MALLET is faid to have been deſcended from the 
ran. an a Clan which became, about ſixty years ago, 
under the conduct of Robin Roy, ſo formidable and ſo infamous 
for violence and robbery, that the name was annulled by a legal 
abolition 3 and when they were all to denominate themſelves a- 
new, the father, as it is ſuppoſed, of this Author called himſelf 
Malloch. 

David Malloch was, by the penury of his parents, compelled to 
be Janitor of the High School at Edinburgh; a mean office, of 
which he did not afterwards delight to hear. But he ſurmounted 
the diſadvantages of his birth and fortune; for when the Duke of 
Montroſe applied to the College of Edinburgh for a tutor to edu- 
cate his ſons, Malloch was recommended, nor does it appear that 
he diſhonoured his credentials (a). 

When his pupils were ſent to ſee the world, they were intruſted 
to his care; and having conducted them round the common circle 
of modiſh travels, he returned with them to London, where, by 
the influence of the family in which he reſided, he naturally gained 
admiſſion to many perſons of the higheſt rank, and the higheſt 
character, to wits, nobles, and ſtateſmen. By degrees he cleared 
his tongue from his native pronunciation, ſo as to be no longer 
diſtinguiſned as a Scot; and he then likewiſe took upon him to 
change his name from Scotch Malloch to Engliſh Mallet, What 
other proofs he gave of diſreſpect to his native couatry is not 
known ; but it was remarked of him, that he was the only Scot 
whom Scotchmen did not commend. 

Mr. Mallet's firſt production was the celebrated Ballad of 
„William and Margaret,” which was printed in Aaron Hills 
Plain Dealer, No. 36, July 24, 1724-5, and which, in its original 
3 very different from what it is in the laſt Edition of his 

orks. 

In 1728, he publiſhed © The Excurſion,” a Poem which con- 
tains a deſultory and capricious view of ſuch ſcenes of nature as 
his fancy led him, or his knowledge enabled him to deſcribe, and 
vhich is not devoid of poetical ſpirit, The caſt of diction ſeems 

to 


(4% The Life of David Mallet, in Johnſon's Lives of the Engliſh 
Poets, Vol. IV. 
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to be copied from Thomſon, whoſe Sea/ors were then in their A 
full bloſſom of reputation. in 
In 1731, our Author's firſt Tragedy, called © Eurydice“ was m 
ated in Drary-Lane, where it was very unfavourably received; h. 
and it is fatd to have been a mean performance C9. 
Soon after the exhibition of this Tragedy, Mr. Mallet publiſhed ar 


his Poem on *©* Verbal Criticiſm,” a ſubje& which he either did 


not underſtand, or willingly miſrepreſented. ** There is in this ge 
piece,“ ſays Dr. Johnſon, “ more pertneſs than wit, and more ve 
confidence than knowledge, The verſiſication is tolerable, nor Cir 
can criticiſm allow it a higher praiſe.” It was written to his 
court to Pope, who ſoon after introduced the Author to Lord of 


Bolingbroke. 

When the Prince of Wales was driven from the palace, and, 
ſetting himſelf at the head of the oppoſition, kept a ſeparate 
court, he endeavoured to increaſe his popularity by the patronage 
of literature; and Mr. Mallet being recommended to his notice, 
his Royal Highneſs appointed him his Under-Secretary, with a 
fa'iry of two hundred pounds a year. 

Wille he was in this employment, he publiſhed ** Muſtapha,” 
with a Prologue by Mr. Thomſon, not mean, but far inferior to 
that which Mr. Mallet had given him for Agamemnon. This Tra- 
gedy, which he dedicated to the Prince of Wales, was acted at 
Drury Lane, in 1739, and was well received, On the firſt night 
of it's exhibition, the heads of the oppoſition were all aſſembled; 
and many ſpeeches were applied by the audience to the ſuppoſed 
grievances of the times, and to perſons and characters. In par- 
ticular, the Author was thought to glance at the King and Sir 
Robert Walpole, in the characters of Solyman the Magnificent, 
and Ruſtan his Vizier.— The language of Muſtapha” differs 
widely from that of Eurydice,” being eaſy and natural; and 
the principal characters are drawn with ſkill, The Play is founded 


on the jealouſy of power, which cannot bear a rival in a fuc- WO, 
ceſſor. have | 
In the following year (1740) Mr. Mallet, in conjunction with Lo | 
Mr. Thomſon, produced the Maſque of Alfred;“ and Habe. * 
dvath of that friend, he made great alterations in thic erfor- anzas 
nance, more agreeable to the dignity of the principal part, aud ritan 
more ſuited to Mr, Garrick's powers, who undertook to at it. n 
Abundance Sbou 
i = 
% Eurydice was revived almoſt not extort a tear from the audience © He, : 
thirty years after it's firſt repreſen- The Author, however, would nt 5 
dation. The principal characters take the blame upon himſelf; be lt Ke 
were perſonated by Mr. Garrick in the orcheſtra, and beſtowed bu _ 
and Mr. Cibber, but with no effect. execrations plentifully upon 1 K. 
Ine paffions of love and jealouſy players, to whom he attributed te . 
are, of all others, the moſt capable cold 32 of his tragedy.— 5 7 
of allecting the minds of the ſpecta- Life of David Garrick, Eſq. U, oy 


tors; but all the fire of a Garrick, 
and the pathos of a Cibber, could 


Thomas Davies. Vol, II. P. 30. 
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Abundance of ſongs, and ſome, odes, were added, and many new 
incidents and characters; ſo that little of the old Maſque re- 
mained. In decorations of magnificent triumphal arches, various 
harmony of muſick and incantations, fine ſcenes and drefles, this 
Maſque exceeded every thing which had before made its appear- 
ance oh the Engliſh ſtage. 

The ſubject is noble, and well worthy the pen of the greateſt 

eniue. There is ſcarcely any character in hiſtory ſo ſublime and 
venerable as that of Alfred ; and Mr. Mallet has laid hold of a 
circumſtance in his life truly dramatical, which is the diſguiſing of 
his perſon in a mean habit, to preſerve himſelf for an opportunity 
of delivering his people from the tyranny of the Danes, and 
of reſtoring their liberty: It muſt be confeſſed, likewite, that the 
principles of government which the Author inculcates throughout 
the Piece are liberal, and fit for the inſtruction of a Prince who is 
to govern a free people (c. 

In 1747, Mr. Mallet publiſhed a Poem, entitled, The Her- 
« mit, or Amyntor and Theodora, in which, ſays Dr. John- 
ſon, „it cannot be denied that there is copiouſneſs and elegance 
* of language, vigour of ſentiment, and imagery well adapted 
eto take poſſeſſion of the fancy, But it is blank verſe. The 
« firſt ſale was not great, and it is now lolt in forgetfulneſs.” 

Not long after this, our Author was employed by Lord Boling- 
broke in an office, which he had not virtue, or had not ſpirit to 
refuſe, It was found that Pope, who had been intruſted with 
ſome printed copies of the Patriot-King, and enjoined to commu- 
nicate the knowledge of it to a few ſelect perſons only, had clan- 
deſtinely printed an edition of fifteen hundred copies; whereupon 
Bolingbroke, in the rage of his reſentment, reſolved to blaſt his 
memory, and employed Mr. Mallet as the executioner of his ven- 

geance, 


c This Maſque is ſuppoſed to * Renew thy once triumphant ſtate, 
have been written under the influ= And on thy grandeur build his 
encc, and by the encouragement of OWN, 

Lord Bolingbroke, who, we arc in- 

iormed, wrote the three following 

{tanzas in the celebrated ſong, Rule : 3 

Britannia, in the year 173, a few His race ſhall long, in times to 

months before his death: . EOS : 

* Should war, ſhould faction, ſhake — 185 ordains) thy ſceptre 
- neld; 

6 3 to poverty and ſha ne, 6 Rever'd abroad, be lov'd at home, 
* Heaven {till ſhall on Britannia Aud be at once thy Iword and 


Rule, Britannia, &c. 


ſmile, thic Id. 
* Reſtore her wealth, and raile her Rule, Britannia, &c. 
name, : 


c — - 
| Rule, Britannia, &c. Davies's Life of Canick, Vol. 
125 dleſt che Prince reſerved by II. P. 9 
ate, 
* In adverſe days to mount thy 
throne, 


\ 
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geance, who accordingly wrote a Preface to that Treatiſe, wherein 
he ſeverely expoſed the conduct of Mr. Pope. 

As a reward, perhaps, for this ſervice, Lord Bolingbroke left all 
his writings, publiſhed and unpubliſhed, to Mr, Maller, who im. 
mediately began to prepare them for the preſs. But whilſt he was 
thus employed, he was ſurprized with a claim of Mr. Francklin, 
the printer, to whom many of the political pieces, written during 
the oppoſition to Walpole, had been given, as he ſuppoſed, in 
perpetuity, The queſtion was referred to arbitrators, who were 
empowered to decide upon it, by an inſtrument ſigned by the par- 
ties; but when they decided againſt Mr. Mallet, he refuſed to yield 
to the decificn, and Mr. Francklin, by truſting to his honour, in 
not having infited upon bonds of arbitration, was deprived of 
the benefit of the award. 

Our Author now proceeded, with the help of Millar, the book. 
ſeller, to publiſh all that he could find; and fo ſanguine was he in 
his expectations, that he rejected the offer of three thouſand 
pounds, which Mr. Millar made him for the copy-right: At the 
lame time, he was fo diſtreſſed for money, that he was forced to 
borrow ſome of Millar, to pay his ſtationer and printer. 

When the Works, from which he exp=&ed ſo much, made their 
appearance, Mr. Mallet heartily repented his refuſal of Mr, Mil. 
lar's offer; for the firſt impreſſion was not ſold off in twenty 
years. 

In 1753, Mr. Mallet's maſque of Britannia“ was acted at 
Drury-lane; and in the beginning of the laſt war, when the nation 
was exaſperated by ill ſucceſs, he was employed to turn the publick 
vengeance upon Byng, and wrote a letter of accuſation under the 
character of a Plain Man, The Paper, which was a large ſheet, 
was circulated with great induſtry, and for this cruel ſervice he had 
a confiderable penſion beſtowed upon him, which he retained till 
his death. 

From the year 1757 to 1763, we hear nothing of Mr. Mallet, 
except a Dedication of his Poems to the late Dake of Marlbo- 
10ugh, in which he promiſes himſelf ſpeedily the honour of dedi- 
cating to him the Life of his great relation. For when the Duke 
of Marlborough died, it was ſoon determined, that the Hiſtory of 
his Life ſhould be tranſmitted to poſterity, and the papers ſuppoſed 
to contain the neceſſary information were delivered to Lord Molef- 
worth, who had been his favourite in Flanders. When Molel- 
worth died, the ſame papers were transferred with the ſame deſigu 
to Sir Richard Steele, who in tome of his exigencies put them in 

awn. They then remained with the old Duchels, who in her 
Will aſſigned thetaſk to Mr. Glover and Mr. Mallet, with a reward 
of a thouſand pounds, and a prohibition to inſert any verſes. 
Mr. Glover is ſuppoſed to have rejected the legacy with diſdain, 
and the whole work devolved upon Mr. Mallet, who had from the 


late Duke of Marlborough a penſion to promote his induſtry, * 
| his 9 who 
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who talked of the diſcoveries which he made, but leſt not, when 
he died, any hiſtorical labours behind him. 

In the political —_— which commenced at the beginning of 
the preſent reign, Mr. Mallet took part with his countryman 
Lord Bute ; and he is faid to have written his Tragedy of El- 
« ira,” with à view to ſerve his Lordſhip. This Play was per- 
formed at Drury-lane, in 1763, © at the critical time, (as a cer- 
tain Writer expreſſes it) when our political pack were in full 
4 cry, hunting down the Scotch Peace, as they called it;“ and 
at ſuch a junfture, pacifick ſentiments, and the giving an idea 
of a monarch who places his chief glory, not in that military 
ſpirit which operates to the deſtruction of mankind, but in culti- 
rating the arts which flouriſh only in times of peace, were ſuffi- 
cient to ſtamp. it with the character of a political Piece; a circum- 
tance that rendered Elvira” exceedingly unpopular, and the 
more ſo, as the Author was a North Briton, Mr. Mallet, however, 
was rewarded for his Performanee with the office of keeping the 
book of entries for ſhips in the port of London [d). 

„Elvira“ is confeſſedly an imitation of La Motte's Tragedy, 
ſounded on a very affecting Portugueſe ſtory, taken from The 
Lufiad of Camoens, The Play was well performed; but it had a 
rery ſhort run. The ſtyle is laboured, and void of nature and ſim- 
phcity Ce). 

Vol. X. 8. 2 U Towards 
d Biogtaphia Dramatica, Or, tory; and you know, Mr. Garrick, 
\ Companion to the Playhouſe. * that it is a very bright and intereſt- 
By David Erſkine Baker, Eſq. Vol. ing period in the Britiſh annals. 


IL, P. 102. « But bark you, my friend! do you 


e The part of Don Pedro, in 
this Play, was the laſt nzw character 
Mr. Garrick ever adted.— 

The manner in which our Author 
prevailed upon Garrick to bring 
Elvira“ upon the ſtage is too cha- 
niteriſtick to be omitted. He 
' knew, (fays Mr. Davies) © that 
bis revived Eurydice, and his 
* Maſque of Britannia, had done 
' nothing for the managers, though 
be had gained ſomething by them 
' bimſelf, He waited on Mr, Gar- 
tick, in the uſual intercourle of 
' fend{bip, with Elvira in his 
pocket. Aſter the common ſalute, 
Mr. Garrick aſked him what it 
was that employed his ſtudies, 
Why, upon my word, ſaid Mal- 
let, I am eternally fatigued with 
preparing and arranging materials 
tor the life of the great Duke of 
Marlborough; all my nights and 
days ate occupied wich that hiſ- 


* know that I have found a pretty 
* {aug nich in it for you? Heh! 
© how's that! a nich for me! (ſaid 
the Manager, turning quickly upon 
him, his eyes ſparkling with un- 
* uſual fire); how the devil could 
vou bring me into the hiſtory of 
6 John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
© borough ? That's my buſinefs, my 
© dear friend, (rejoined Mallet); but 
I tell you, I have done it, Well, 
* faith, Mallet, you have the art of 
© farprizing your friends in the moſt 
unexpected and the politeſt man- 
ner: but why won't you, now, 
* who are ſo well qualified, write 
6 — for the ſtage? You 
* thould relax. Interpone tuis—ha | 
© you know ! for I am ſure the the- 
* atre is a mere matter of diverſion, 
Da pleaſure to you, —Why, (ſaid 
* the other) to tell vou the truth, 
* I have, whenever I could rob the 
* Duke of an hour or fo, employes 


* myſelf 


OT. 
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Towards the end of his life Mr. Mallet went with his wife tg 
France; but after a while, finding his health declining, he returned 
alone to England, and died in April, 1765. 

He was twice married, and by his firſt wife had ſeveral chil. 
dren. One daughter, who married an Italian of rank named 
Cileſia, wrote a Tragedy called Almida,” which was acted at 
Drury-lane. His ſecond wife was the daughter of a Nobleman'; 
ſteward, who had a conſiderable fortune, which ſhe took care to 
retain in her own hands, | 

Mr. Mallet's ſtature” ſays Dr. Johnſon, “ was diminutive, 
* but he was regularly formed. His appearance, till he grey 
* corpulent, was agreeable, and he ſuffered it to want no recom- 
„ mendation that dreſs could give it. His converſation was ele. 
« oantandeaſy. The reſt of his character may, without injury to 
© his memory, link into ſilence. 

As a Writer, he cannot be placed in any high claſs. There 
« is no ſpecies of compoſition in which he was eminent, His 
« Dramas had their day, a ſhort day, and are forgotten: his 
« blank Verſe ſeems to my ear the echo of Thomſon. His Life 
of Bacon is known as it is appended to Bacon's Volumes, but 
« 1s no longer mentioned /. His Works are ſuch as a Writer, 
« buſtling in the world, ſhewing himſelf in publick, and emerg- 
«« ing occaſionally from time to time, might keep alive by his per. 
ſonal influence; but which, conveying little information, and 
% giving no great pleaſure, muſt ſoon give way, as the ſucceſſion 
« of things produces new topicks of converſation, and other 
«© modes of amuſement,” 

Mr. Mallet's Works were collected and publiſhed, by Millar, in 
three Volumes, ſmall Octavo, in the year 1769. 


- 
A 


- 
* 


* myſclf in adapting La Motte's Ines ſays Dr. Johnſon, * with elegance, 
* deCaftro to the Engliſh ſtage, and * perhaps with ſome affeftation ; but 
here it is. The managerembraced * with {ſo much more knowledge of 
* Elvira with rapture, and brought * hiſtory than of ſcience, that when 
* it forward with all expedition.'— he afterwards undertook the Life 
Davies's Life of Garrick, Vel. II. of Marlborough, Warburton r- 
P. 56. marked, that he might perhaps for- 
Our Author was employed to * get that Marlborough was a Gene- 
prefix this Life to a new Edition of * ral, as he had forgotten that Bacon 
che Works of Lord Bacon, which * was a Philoſopher,—Johnlor's 
was prepared for the preſs, in the Life of Mallet, 

year 1749, He has written it,“ 
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ARON HILL was born in London, on the 1oth of Febru- 
ary, 1684-5. He was the eldeſt ſon of George Hill, Eſq. 

of Malmſbury-Abbey in Wiltſhire ; and, in conſequence of this 
deſcent, the legal heir to an entailed eſtate of about two thouſand 
a year; but his father, who ruined himſelf by his imprudence, 
having unjuſtly diſpoſed of this property, he was left, with ſeveral 
other children, to the care of his mother, whoſe circumſtances 
were far from being affluent, He received the firſt rudiments of 
learning, at Barnſtaple, in Devonſhire ; from which place he was 
removed to Weſtminſter-ſchool, where he remained till the year 
1699, when, having heard his mother frequently ſpeak of Lord 
Paget, to whom ſhe was related, and who was then Ambaſſador 
at Conſtantinople, he formed a reſolution of making himſelf 
known to that Nobleman. Accordingly he embarked, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1790, and upon his arrival was very kindly 
received by the Ambaſſador, who was much ſurpriſed to find a 
perſon ſo young running the hazard of ſuch a voyage to vilit a 
relation whom he — bv by character. A tutor was imme- 


Mr, Hill continued to enjoy Lord Paget's favour and protec- 

tion, for a conſiderable time ; but at his death, he found that no 
proviſion was made for him. He therefore accepted an invitation 
to accompany Sir William Wentworth, a young gentleman of 
Yorkſhire, on a tour through Europe, which took up two or three 
ears, 
In 1709, he commenced Author, by the publication of A Hiſ- 
* tory of the Ottoman Empire, compiled from materials which 
he had collected in the courſe of his travels, and during his reſi. 
dence at the Turkiſh Court; a Work which met with a better 
__ than it deſerved, and of which he was afterwards 
anamed, 


2 U 32 About 


(ec) New and General Biogra- nion to the Plavhonſe. By David 
acal Dictionary. Vol. VI.—Bio- Erſkine Baker, Eſq, Vol, I. P. 22g, 
aptua Dramatica; Or, A Compa- New Edition. 
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About the ſame time, he alſo publiſhed his firſt Poetical Piece, 
entitled“ Camillus,” in vindication of the Earl of Peterbo. 
rough, who had been General in Spain.— This Poem was printed 
without the Author's name; but his Lordſhip having made it his 
buſineſs to diſcover the writer, appointed Mr. Hill his Secretary 
which employment, however, he quitted, the next year, his mar. 
riage preventing him from going abroad with the Earl, 

The fame year he became Matter of Drury-Lane Theatre; and, 
at the defire of Mr. Booth, he wrote a Tragedy called“ Elfrid, 
* or The fair Inconſtant;“ an imperfect Eſſay, ſufficiently cha. 
racterized by the circumſtance of it's having been compoſed in 
little more than a week C0. 

In 1710, he likewiſe undertook the management of the Opera. 
Houſe in the Haymarket ; whereupon he wrote an Opera called 
Rinaldo,“ which introduced the muſick of Handel to the Eng. 
liſh nation, 

Mr. Hill was at this time conductor of two Theatres; an office 
which he diſcharged to the ſatisfaction of the publick, and for 
which, indeed, he was extremely well qualified, if an opinion may 
be formed from that judgment in theatrical affairs, and that per. 
fect acquaintance both with the laws of the drama and the rule; 
of acting, of which he has given proofs, not only in a Poem, 
called, © The Art of Acting, and in ſome periodical Eſſays un- 
der the title of The Prompter,“ which appeared in his life. 
time C), but alſo in many parts of an epiſtolary correſpondence 
which he maintained with ſeveral ingenious perſons, and which 


may be ſeen in his Poſthumous Works (4). He ſoon quitted 
this 


{b) About twenty years after- * Never let man be bold enough to 
wards, having new-modelled it, he * fay, 
brought this 5 again upon the Thus, and no farther ſhall wy yal 
ſtage, under the title of“ Athel- * fon ſtray; 

* wold;” but it was ſo coldly e- The firſt crime paſt, compels ua 
ceived, that it was not played more to more, 

than three nights. Yet it has been * Andguilt proves fate, that was 
applauded by ſome, as very far irom * choice before.“ 

the leaſt valuable of Mr. Hills dra- males of the Life of Tail 


matick pieces, the language being 
poetical and ſpirited, the characters 
in general chaſte and genuine, and 
that of Athelwold, in particular, af- 
fording fine opportunities to the 
Author of painting the movements 
of the human heart, which he has 
not negletted.— 

The concluding lines of the Play 
deſerve to be remembered, for the 
excellency of the moral contained 
11 them ;— 
O Leolvn, be obſtinately juſt ; 

* Indulge no paſſion, and betray no 

" truſts he | 


Garrick, Eſq. By T. Davies, Vol.! 
P. 133. Baker's Biographia Dran 


tica. Vol. II. P. 24, 


c) In this Performance, wii 
appeared in 1736, Mr. Hill aitacsty 


ſome of the principal Actors, a 
particularly Colley Cibber and 
Quin. Cibber laughed, but Qu 
was angry, and meeting with W 
Hill, in the Court of Reque!is 
ſcuffle cnſued, which ended in ' 
exchange of a few blows, —Davit 
Life of Garrick, Vol. I. P. 13 

d Baker's Biographia Dat 
tica, Vol. I. P. 664. 
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:zis tation, however, on account of ſome miſunderſtanding with the 
Lord Chamberlain, and though he was invited to reſume it, by per- 
ſons of the firſt rank, he would never liſten to their entreaties.— 
t ſeems probable that nothing would have induced him to relin- 
quiſh his beloved province of the Stage, but a reſolution to exe- 
cute certain ſchemes which he had long formed in his mind for the 
publick good, and which, as the lady he married brought him a 
very conſiderable fortune, he was now better able to purſue. 

The firſt project which Mr. Hill ſet on foot, for which he ob- 
tained a patent, and of which he was himſelf the ſole diſcoverer, 
was the making of an oil, as ſweet as that from olives, from beech 
nuts, which are a very plentiful produce of ſome parts of theſe 
kingdoms. This was confeſſedly an improvement of great uti- 
lity, but the undertaking being too extenſive for his own fortane, 
he was obliged to call in the aſſiſtance of others; and accordingly 
he took a ſubſcription of twenty-five thouſand pounds on ſhares 
and annuities, as a ſecurity for which he aſſigned over his patent in 
truſt for the proprietors, who were to act in concert with the pa- 
tentee, under the Cenomination of the Beech Oil Company. But 
ſome diſputes ariſing in a ſhort time, the attempt was fruſtrated, 
without producing any emolument to the patentee or the adven- 
turers. 

Mr. Hill was afterwards engaged in the firſt attempt to ſettle the 
Colony of Georgia, from which he never reaped any advantage; 
and he likewiſe took a journey into the Highlands of Scotland, 
with a view to execute plan which he had formed for clearing the 
woods there, and applying the timber to the uſes of the navy; but 
though he purſued it with great ſpirit, this project like the former, 
came to nothing, One improvement, however, he did, in the courſe 
of time, bring to perfection, though too late in lite to reap any 
bencfit from it himſelf; and this was, the making of pot aſh 
cqual to that imported from Ruſſia, to which country an im- 
menſe ſum of money uſed to be ſent from England for that article 
alone, 

In the midſt of his ſolicitude for increaſing the reſources of na- 
tional wealth, Mr. Hill's paſſion for Theatrical purſuits did noc 
forſake him. In 1716, he produced a Tragedy, called, The 
fatal Viſion, Or, The Fall of Siam,” which was acted at Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, with ſacceſs.—In 1720 (the South Sea year) he 
compoſed, with a view to reform the practice of gaming, The 
* fatal Extravagance,” a Tragedy, in two Acts; and to relieve 
the diſtreſſes of an unfortunate Comedian, he tranſlated Voltaire's 
Lara; which, (not being able to get it acted at the regular 
theatres) he made a ſhift to have repreſented at the great room in 
York-Buildings, by a ſet of raw unpractiſed players, whom he 
00% infinite pains to inſtruct. The reputation of the Author 

brought 
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bronght ſome of the beſt company in London to this diminntiye 
theatre; and the Play was performed ſeveral nights Ce). 

Some time before this, Mr. Hill wrote a Poem, called The 
« Northern Star,” upon the actions of Czar Peter the Great; 
and ſeveral years after he was complimented with a gold medal 
from the Fmpreſs Catherine, according to the Czar's deſire be. 
fore his death. He was alſo to have written the Life of that 
Prince, from papers of the Czar's which were to have been ſent to 
him; but the death of the Czarina prevented it (Y. 

In every revolution of the ſtage, Mr. Hill was extremely atten. 
tive to the intereſt of the proprietors, When the greateſt part of 
Highmore's actors revolted from him, he offered his ſervice to the 
manager in writing plays; and to the actors who remained with 
him he generouſly gave leſſons, with an addreſs and ſkill which 
deſerved their regard and attention; but it is faid, that they heard 
his advice with coldneſs, and turned his rules into ridicule, Ac. 
cordingly we find him frequently complaining, in his Letters, of 
the vanity, the ignorance, and ſelf-ſufficiency of the players; and 
his repeated attempts to reform them not _—_— anſwered his 
wiſhes, he indulged his imagination (which, indeed, was warm 
and enthuſiaſtick,) with the hopes of forming a race of aQtors 
which ſhould far exceed all that had gone before them, With 
this view he propoſed the founding of a Tragick Academy, for 
extending and regulating theatrical diverſions, and for inſtructing 
and educating actors in the practice of dramatick paſſions, and a 
power to expreſs them ſtrongly ; the ſucceſs of which inſtitution 
he fondly thought might eſtabliſh the reputation of the ſage, by 
appropriating it's influence to the ſervice of wiſdom and virtue. 
Full of this new ſcheme, he wrote to the Author of the Sea/ſon:, 
and inquired of him whether it would be practicable to engage 
the Prince of Wales to countenance an undertaking of ſuch a na- 
ture; nothing, in his opinion, being wanting to enſure it's ſucceſs 
but ſuch an illuſtrious patronage. His Royal Highneſs, however, 
refuſed to lend the influence of his name, and the project died in 


it's birth (g. 
Not 


{e) It was afterwards (in 1736) For this kind attention he was amply 
brought on the ſtage in Drury-lane; rewarded in the very great and de- 
and it then uſhered to the publick ſerved applauſe of his pupil, whoſe 
one of the moſt pathetick Actreſſes unaffected performance had ſuch 
of this or any other country, Mrs. charms,that notwithſtanding, through 
Cibber made her firſt eſſay in Zara, the failure of one of the aftors, a 
and Mr. Hill had the honour and principal character was forced to be 
pleaſure of inſtrufting ber. He in- read, the people ran in crowds to 
terlined her part with a kind of the theatite fourteen nights ſuccel- 
commentary upon it; he marked fively.—-Davies's Life of Garrick, 
every accent and emphaſis ; every Vol. I. P. 137. 
took, action, and deportment proper // New and General Biograph. 
to the character, in all it's different Dict. 
ſituations, he cntically pointed out. (g) Davies's Life of Garick. 
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Not long after this, our Author preſented Mr. Giffard, the ma- 
nager of the company, at Lincoln's Inn Fields, with a tranſla- 
tion of Voltaire's Alzira;“ and it was accordingly performed 
a; that theatre ). 

In the year 1724, Mr. Hill, in conjunction with Mr. William 
Bond and others, engaged in a periodical paper, entitled, The 
« Plain Dealer,” with the generous intention of beſtowing the 
profits on an unfortunate officer in the army, whoſe long ſervices 
had not procured him that affluence they merited. Theſe papers 
were afterwards collected together, and publiſhed in two volumes, 
oftavo (7), 

Mr. Hill, who delighted in acts of benevolence, and who, 
though not in affluent circumſtances himſelf, was always ready to 
give his aſſiſtance to thoſe who wanted or aſked it, offered his Tra- 

edy of Merope,” which he had tranſlated from Voltaire, to 
Theophilus Cibber, in his diſtreſs : But ſome unlucky circum- 
ſtances prevented Cibber from receiving any benefit from this ge- 
nerous offer ; and Mr. Hill, the humane and benevolent Mr, Hill, 
was at laſt, from a variety of accidents, reduced to the neceſſity of 
having recourſe to the ſtage for ſome relief. Mr. Garrick re- 
ceived his Merope* with a generous feeling that did honour to 
his humanity, and it was ated, with applaule, in the year 1749. 

This Play has been thought the maſter-piece of our Author. 
He retains, indeed, in many places, a ſwell of expreſſion, and an 
affectation of ſtrength, deſtructive of all eaſe and grace; but, upon 
the whole, his language is more natural and ſimple than in any 
other of his dramatick compoſitions, 

The profits ariſing from the acting of Merope” amounted to 
no more, in three benefit nights, than 148]. and this ſum, together 
wich 1001. from Millar, the bookſeller, (the then ſtated price of a 
play) is ſuppoſed to have been all the money Mr, Hill ever 2 

rom 


(k) * Mr. Hill' (it has been well 
oblerved) © in adapting French plays 
* to the Engliſh ſtage, forgot the diſ- 
tinguiſhing character of the two 
nations. The Frenchman, when 
he goes to a play, ſeems to make 
* lisentertainment a matter of im- 
portance. The long ſpecches in 
* the plays of Corneille, Racine, 
* Crebillon, and Voltaire, which 
would diſguſt an Engliſh ear, are 
extremely plealing to our light 
neighbours ; they ſit in ſilence and 
enjoy the beauty of ſentiment, 
and energy of language ; and are 


to be alarmed with terror, or 
wrought upon by ſcenes of com- 
miſeration; but he is ſurprized 
into the feelings of theſe paſſions, 
and ſheds tears becauſe he canuor 
avoidit. The Theatre to moſt 
Engliſhmen, becomes a place of 
inſtruction by chance, not by 
choice, Mr. Hill in tranſlating 
Zara and Alztra, forgot the genius 
of the two nations; he ſhould 
have interrupted, by an eaſy inter- 
poſition, thoſe long ſpeeches which 
are equally tireſome to the ſpeaker 
and the hearer.'—Davics's Life of 
taught habitually to cry at ſcenes of Garrick, Vol. I. P. 142. 
' Giltrefs. The Engliſhman looks (i Flloyd's Bibliotheca Biogra- 
upon the Theatre as a place of phica, 

' imulement ; he does not expe 
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from the ſtage; which, indeed, was a poor relief to the neceſlitieg 
of a man who had always lived like a perſon of rank, and who 
had a family of children. 

The Death of Cæſar,“ by Voltaire, he had, ſome years be- 
fore, adapted, as nearly as he thought it would bear, to the Eng. 
liſh Rage ; and it was a ſubject for which he always diſcovered an 
uncommon ptedilection. He ſent the Play to all his particular 
friends; and, amongſt the reſt, to Mr. Pope, and Lord Boling. 
broke. The former, he tells us, approved of it, in the higheſt 
terms; at the ſame time pointing out ſome faults for his correction. 
Lord Bolingbroke's letter to him, upon the occaſion, is 2 ſingu- 
lar one; and as it is not to be found in his works, the reader, per. 
baps, will not be diſpleaſed to ſee it. We ſhall therefore give ita 
place below (A. | | 

It is not to be doubted that Mr. Hill made uſe of the commen. 
dations with which his Performance was honoured, to ef force his 
own endeavours to get it brought upon the ſtage ; but neither the 
authority of great names, nor his own repeated ſolicitations could 
prevail upon the managers of either playhouſe to bring it for. 
ward. 

It had been offered and received, promiſed to be acted, and re. 
jefted, ſeveral times during the ſpace of ten years. At 'engih, 

after 


Letter from Lord Boling- * ſtances, the utmoſt effort of lan- 
broke to Aaron Hill Eſq; guage has not obſcured the heaut! 


k and force of thought. If it be- 
Os July 21, 1738. came me to {ay any thing more 0 


: the dedication than this, that b 
I have read, fince I came hither, { 


: e hit inſcribing to me one of the noble 
* with Mr. Pope, the Inquiry into * dramas that our language, or any 


Gba Co = © «Cm. aWm 


the Merit of Aſſaſſination, the * other, can boaſt F, you tranſmitmy 
Tragedy of Cæſar, and the Dedi- character to poſterity with greater 
cation, by which you intend much advantage than any I could have 
* honour to my name. If the trea- ven it; I would fay, that I feel: 
* tile has not intirely convinced Faudable vanity to be thought the 
me, that Cæſar was a Patriot, it friend, as well as admirer, of ſo 
* hasconvinced me, at leaſt, in ſpite reat a writer; and therefore 
Jof all antient and modern preju- ould be ſtill better pleaſed, it 
* dices, he was fo as much as Pom- you treat me in a ſtile lels elevated, 
, ond. and that liberty would have « and leſs diſtant from that famili- 
- _ as ſafe in his hands as in the © rity which 1 ſhall always be en- 
other's. 


* tremely glad to hold with you, 
« Iam, 
* Sir, moſt ſincerely, 


* Your moſt obedient, and 
* moſt humble Servant, 


H. S. L. BOLINGBROKE 


The Tragedy is finely wrote; 
the characters admirably well 
drawn ; the ſentiments are noble, 
beyond the power of words ; and 
the expreſhon, dignified as it is, 
can add nothing to the ſublime. 

* We bave doubted (Mr. Pope 
and I) whether, in ſome few in- 


5 This Tragedy, afterwards called by the Author “ Roman Revenge,” mil 
never printed. Davics's Life ot Garrick, Vol, I. P. 159, 
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fea after the run of Merope, he tried all his art to make Mr. Gar- 
ho rick in love with it, and to prevail upon him to undertake the part 

of Cæſar; but his endeavours were vain, Mr. Garrick knew 
bes that neither his perſon nor his voice was adapted to ſuch cha- 
raters. 


'S Mr. Hill had now lived, for ſome years, in a retired manner, at 
" Plaiſtow in Eſſex, where he wrote a variety of poetical pieces, which 
”* he likewiſe publiſhed. But about the time that he was preparing 


net to bring his © Merope” upon the ſtage, he was ſeized with a moſt 


painful diſorder ; and after trying in vain all that medicine could 


— do for him, he at laſt returned to London, in hopes that his native 
8 air might prove beneficial to him; but he was paſt recovery.— 
der · . , 
Ita He dicd, on the 8th of February, 1749-50, having nearly com- 
pleted his ſixty- fifth year. 
The humane Frederick, Prince of Wales, had commanded 


his « Merope” for his benefit, the day before his death. 

The laſt twelvemonth of his life Mr. Hill paſſed in the utmoſt 

»uld torment of body, which he ſuſtained with ſingular calmneſs and 

for reſignation. He was interred near Lord Godolphin's monument, 
g in the great cloiſter of Weſtminſter-Abbey, in the ſame grave 

TH with his wife, whom he had always tenderly loved, and by whom 

he had nine children {/), 

It would be tedious to enumerate all Mr. Hill's productions in 

verſe and proſe. Since his death, they have been collected, and 

Is publiſhed, in four Volumes, Octavo, by ſubſcription, for the be- 


ond ncfit of his family; but they are not now in any great eſteem, 
t be- Our Author ſeems to have lived in perfect harmony with all 
pre of the writers of his time excepting Mr. Pope, with whom he had a 


at x ſhort paper war, occaſioned by the following lines, in the Dunciad, 


on which, as he ſuppoſed, were pointed at him :— 

it m. | | 

— % Then “ eſſay' d; ſcarce vaniſh'd out of ſight, 

have * He buoys up inſtant, and returns to light: 

— 6 He bears no tokens of the ſabler ſtreams, 

kuck * And mounts far off among the ſwans of Thames Cn). 

of ſo | 7 
refore Vol. X. 8. 2 X This, 
ed, it 

vated, 100 She was the only daughter of * Temples, and tombs, and tongues, 
mili mund Morris, Eſq; of Stratford * ſhall waſte away; 

be ex in Eſſe x. He married her, in 1710, Aud power's vain pomp in mould'- 
Ou, and ſurvived her many years. She * ring dult decay; 


died in 1731 ; and her huſband wrote © But ere mankind a wile more per- 
the following epitaph for a monu- — * fett fee, 
ment he deſigned to erect over her Eternity, O Time ! ſhall bury 


= * * thee, 

Int, 

OKE. * Enough, cold ſtone !—ſuffice her New and Gen. Biograph. DiQ. 
' long-lov'd me : Vol. VI. P. 423. 


* Words are too weak to pay her (un) The Dunciad. Book II. 
* virtue's claim. V. 295-—This paſſage, and the Note. 
ey vn which 
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from the ſtage; which, indeed, was a poor relief to the neceſſities 
of a man who had always lived like a perſon of rank, and who 
had a family of children. 

The“ Death of Cæſar,“ by Voltaire, he had, ſome years be- 
fore, adapted, as nearly as he thought it would bear, to the Eng. 
liſh Rage ; and it was a ſubject for which he always diſcovered an 
uncommon predilection. He ſent the Play to all his particular 
friends; and, amongſt the reſt, to Mr. Pope, and Lord Boling. 
broke. The former, he tells us, approved of it, in the higheſt 
terms; at the ſame time pointing out ſome faults for his correction. 
Lord Bolingbroke's letter to him, upon the occaſion, is a ſingu. 
lar one; and as it is not to be found in his works, the reader, per. 
baps, will not be diſpleaſed to ſee it. We ſhall therefore give ita 
place below A0. | 

It is not to be doubted that Mr. Hill made uſe of the commen. 
dations with which his Performance was honoured, to enforce his 
own endeavours to get it brought upon the ſtage ; but neither the 
authority of great names, nor his own repeated ſolicitations could 
prevail upon the managers of either playhouſe to bring it for. 
ward. 

It had been offered and received, promiſed to be acted, and re. 
jected, ſeveral times during the ſpace of ten years. At lente. 

after 


6 Letter from Lord Boling- * ſtances, the utmoſt effort of lan- 
broke to Aaron Hill Eſq; * guage has not obſcured the beauty 


and force of thought. If it be- 
8 July 21, 1738. came me to {ay any thing more of 


; the dedication than this, that by 
I have read, fince I came hither, * jnſcribing to me one of the noblel 
with Mr. Pope, the Inquiry into * dramas that our language, or any 
the Merit of Aſſaflination, the * other, can boaſt F, you tranſmitmy 
Tragedy of Cæſar, and the Dedi- 


| . | character to poſterity with greater 
cation, by which you intend much advantage than any I could have 
honour to my name. If the trea- 


| Nan iven it; I would fay, that I feel: 
tiſe has not intirely convinced Faudable vanity to be thought the 
me, that Cæſar was a Patriot, it 


; riot, friend, as well as admirer, of ſo 
has convinced me, at leaſt, in ſpite reat a writer ; and therefore 
of all antient and modern preju- bold be ſtill better pleaſed, it 
dices, he was fo as much as Pom- you treat me in a ſtile ef, elevated, 
66h and that liberty would have « and leſs diſtant from that familiz 

een as ſafe in his hands as in the rity which 1 ſhall always be en- 
other's. ; «© tremely glad to hold with you, 

* The-Tragedy is finely wrote ; 1 Jam 
the charatters admirably well 87 F 
drawn ; the ſentiments are noble, : ir, moſt lincerely, 
beyond the power of words ; and Your moſt obedient, and 
the expreſſion, dignified as it is, * moſt humble Servant, 
can add nothing to the ſublime. H. S. L. BOLINGBROKE 
* We have doubted (Mr. Pope 
and I) whether, in ſome few in- 
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5 This Tragedy, afterwards called by the Author “ Roman Revenge,” vil 
never printed. Davics's Life ot Garrick, Vol, I. P. 159, 
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after the run of Merope,”” he tried all his art to make Mr. Gar- 
rick in love with it, and to prevail upon him to undertake the part 
of Cæſar; but his endeavours were vain, Mr. Garrick knew 
that neither his perſon nor his voice was adapted to ſuck cha- 
raters. 

Mr. Hill had now lived, for ſome years, in a retired manner, at 
Plaiſtow in Eſſex, where he wrote a variety of poetical pieces, which 
he likewiſe publiſhed. But about the time that he was preparing 
to bring his © Merope” upon the ſtage, he was ſeized with a moſt 
painful diſorder ; and after trying in vain all that medicine could 
do for him, he at laſt returned to London, in hopes that his native 
air might prove beneficial to him; but he was paſt recovery, 
He died, on the 8th of February, 1749-50, having nearly com- 
pleted his ſixty- fifth year. 

The humane Frederick, Prince of Wales, had commanded 
« Merope” for his benefit, the day before his death. 

The laſt twelvemonth of his lite Mr. Hill paſſed in the utmoſt 
torment of body, which he ſuſtained with ſingular calmneſs and 
reſignation. He was interred near Lord Godolphin's monument, 
in the great cloiſter of Weſtminſter- Abbey, in the ſame grave 
with his wife, whom he had always tenderly loved, and by whom 
he had nine children {/), 

It would be tedious ro enumerate all Mr, Hill's productions in 
verſe and proſe. Since his death, they have been collected, and 
publiſhed, in four Volumes, Octavo, by ſubſcription, for the be- 
nefit of his family; but they are not now in any great eſteem, 

Our Author ſeems to have lived in perfect harmony with all 
the writers of his time excepting Mr. Pope, with whom he had a 
mort paper war, occafioned by the following lines, in the Dunciad, 
which, as he ſuppoſed, were pointed at him ;— 


Then“ eſſay'd; ſcarce vaniſh'd out of ſight, 

* He buoys up inſtant, and returns to light: 

c He bears no tokens of the ſabler ſtreams, 

And mounts far off among the ſwans of Thames Cn). 
Vol. X. 8. 2 X This, 


(1) She was the only daughter of Temples, and tombs, and tongues, 
Edmund Morris, Eſq; of Stratford * {ſhall waſte away; 
in Eſſex. He married her, in 1710, Aud power's vain pomp in mould'- 
and ſurvived her many years. She * ring dult decay; 
died in 1731 ; and her huſband wrote © But ere mavkind a wile more per- 


the following epitaph for a monu- * fett fee, 
ment he deſigued to erect over her Eternity, O Time! ſhall bury 
grave ;— * thee. | 
* Enough, cold ſtone !—ſuffice her New and Gen, Biograph. Dif. 
* long-iov'd ume: Vol. VI. P. 423. 
* Words are too weak to pay her (un, The Dunciad. Book II. 
* virtue's claim. V. 295. This paſſage, and the Note. 


whack 
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This, though far the gentleſt Paſſage in the whole work, and ſuch 


as conveyed, at the ſame time, an oblique compliment, rouſed 
Mr. Hill to ſome retaliation, in a Poem, entitled, The Progpreſ 
« of Wit, a Caveat for the Uſe of an eminent Writer,” which 
begins thus ;— 


c Tuneful Alexis, on the Thames fair fide, 

«« The ladies” play-thing, and the muſe's pride; 

«© With merit popular, with wit polite, 

« Eaſy though vain; and elegant, though light; 

* Detiring and deſerving others praiſe, 

« Poorly accepts a fame he ne'er repays ; 

* Unborn to cheriſh, ſneakingly approves, 

« And wants the ſoul to ſpread the worth he loves.“ 


Mr. Pope was much hurt by the laſt couplet. He maintained, 
that the charge was groundleſs, and, 8 that in his cool 
judgement Mr. Hill could not think it fair to fix a man's charac- 
ter on a point of which he did not give one inſtance, he chal. 
lenged him to name the man, or men, whom he had unjuſtly 
omitted to approye or encourage; but with reſpect to the particu- 
Lar matter which Mr. Hill reſented, he ſeems rather to expreſs his 
repentance by denying the offence, than to vindicate himſelf, ſup- 
poũng it to have been given (n). wit 

1 


I never was other than friendly to 
* you, in my own mind.'— 

In his fecond letter, he ſays, * No 
doubt, the Annotator has applied 
that pallage in the Dunciad, to, 
you, by the Rory he tells; but his 
* mention of Bombeſt, only in lome 
of your juvenile pieces, I think, 
« was. meant to ſhew, that paſlage 


which accompanies it, have been al- 
eered, in che later editions of the Dun- 
ciad ; in conſequence, as it ſhould 
ſeem, of Mr. Hill's reſentment. 

( Mr, Pope's letters on the ſub- 
jett are preſerved in Mr. Ruff head's 
Lite of that poet. In his firſt let- 
ter, be expreſſes himſelf in the fol- 
lowing terms :—* I ſhould imagine 
* the Dunciad meant you a compli- * hinted only at that a ical mud- 
© ment, and {o it bas been thought * dzneſs, — not at any worſe ſort of 
by many, who have aſked, to whom dirt, with which ſome other vri- 
© that pallage made that oblique pa- ters were charged, I hate to ſay 
© negyric? As to the notes, I am hat will not be believed: yet 


* weary of telling a great truth, ©* when I told you, — Many aſked mg 


« which is, that I am not author of 
them; though I love truth ſo well 
* as fairly to tell you, Sir, I think 
even that note a commendation, 
aud {ſhould think myſelf not il! 
* uſed to have the ſame words ſaid 


* of wie : chereſore, believe me, 


© to whom that oblique praiſe way 
* meant? I did not tell you I an- 
* {wered it was you, Has it eſcap- 
ed your obſervation, that the name 
* 18 a ſyllable too long? Or (if you 
© vill have it a Chriſtian name) is 

there 


0 
| That Mr. Hill HAD ?UBLISHBD FIACES IN HIS YOUTH, BORDERING UPON 
THE BompzasT. Mr. Pope uſed to laugh at what he had done bimſelf of that 
fort, and would quote verſes for the diverſion of his tzicads, from an epic poem 
he wrote whena boy. Note by Ruffhead. 
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With regard to his private character, Mr. Hill is faid to have 
been in every reſpect perfeMy amiable, In his youth he was ex- 
tremely handſome ; and his manners were elegant and engag- 
ing. The bufineſs of his life confiſted in performing, or 
withing to perform, acts of benevolence ; his ſupreme pleaſure, 
in reheving the wants of others, unmindful of his own. 
No labour deterred him from the proſecution of any deſign 
which appeared to him to be laudable and practicable, nor was 
it in the power of the ſevereſt misfortunes (of which he had 
his 88 to overcome, or even ſhake, the fortitude of h's 
mind, . 

As an Author we cannot ſpeak ſohighly of him. His Works, 
indeed, are, in many reſpects, by no means deſtitute of merit; but 
the affectation of expreſſing himſelf pointedly and forcibly has too 
often rendered his ſtyle turgid and obſcure. 

Upon the whole, the following animadverſions on the charac- 
ter and conduct of this extraordinary perſon ſeem to be juſt and 
well founded:—** Endowed with ſome natural talents,” ſays 
the Author of Memoirs of the Life of Handel, Mr. Hill might 
« perhaps have arrived at that eminence to which he aſpired, 
could he have confined himſelf to any fingle purſuit. But he 
« was one of thoſe enterpriſing ſpirits that attempt every thing; 
« and for want of diſcerning their proper province, bring ne- 
* thing to perfection. He travelled much, read much, and 
« wrote much; and all, as it ſhould ſeem, to very little pur- 
* poſe. His intimate acquaintance with the moſt eminent per- 
« {onsof an age ſo fruitful in Beaux Eſprits inflamed his natural 
« ardor to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the Belles Lettres. He fancied 


— 


that he was deſtined to be a great poet; and the high compli- 


2X2 «© ments 


\ 


| there any other in the whole -& I underſtood very well the 
book ? Is there no author of two * Caveat on your part to be the 
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| {y]|ables whom it will better fit, 
not only as getting out of the alle- 
* zorical muddineſs, but as having 
been d:þt in the dirt of party-writ- 
| ing, and recovering from it be- 
' times? I know ſuch a man, who 
would take it for a compliment, 
and ſo would his patrons too.— 
But I aſk you not to believe this, 
except you are vaſtly inclined to 
„it. I will come cloſer to the 
point: would you have the note 
tout? It ſhall, Would you 
have it expreſsly ſaid you were not 
* meant ? It ſhall, if I have any in- 
| fluence on the editors, 

* I believe the note was meant 
' only as a gentle rebuke, aud friend- 


* fame ; and complained (you ſee) 
© of nothing but two or three lines 
© refletting on my behaviour and 
* temper to other writers ; becauſe I 
© knew they were not true, and you 
could not know they weite. 

It was generally thought, at the 
time, that Mr. Hill had confid-ra- 
bly the advantage, in this diſpute; 
and this opinion has been adopted 
by a late writer, who thus expreſſes 
himſelf ;—* In the letters between 
Hill and Pope, you plaialy per- 
* ceive the latter afraid of the for- 
mer. Hill boldly accuſes; Pope 
* meanly demes, and ſkulks under 
* pitiful ſubterfuge.'—Davies's Life 


of Garrick, Vol. I. P. 137. 
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«© ments he received from one 
« Pope) confirmed h 
« paſſage was natural: 
oy ho ſet to the extracting 
«« quite peculiar to ſuch a ver 
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that was really ſuch (namely, Mr. 
im in that error — From poetry to mulic the 
and eaſy: but from compoſing dramas to 
Oil from Beech Nuts was a tranſition, 


ſatile genius as Mr. Hill.” 


THE 
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The Life of WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


ILLIAM HOGARTH, a great and original genius, was 
W born in the pariſh of St. Bartholomew, London, in the 
year 1698 (a). The outſet of his life was unpromiſing. He 
was bound apprentice to a ſilver- ſmith, in the ſingle branch of en- 
graving arms and cyphers on every ſpecies of metal; an occupa- 
tion which he probably choſe, as it requ red ſome ſkill in drawing, 
for which he had a particular turn, and which he contrived aſſidu- 
ouſly to cultivate: but before his time expired, he felt the impulſe 
of genius, and that it directed him to painting (6). 

His apprenticeſhip was no ſooner at an end, than he entered 
into the Academy in St, Martin's Lane, and ſtudied Drawing from 
the Life,“ in which,” ſays Mr. Walpole, ** he never attained to 
great excellence. It was character, the paſſions, the ſoul, that 


his genius was given him to copy.,—lIn colouring he proved no 
greater 


{a) He was the deſcendant of a fy it into Hogarth. —Biographical 
family originally from Kirkby Anecdotes of William Hogarth; 
Thore, in Weſtmoreland. His and a Catalogu» of his works Chro- 
grandfather was a plain veoman, who nologica'ly arranged ; with Occa- 
poſſeſſed a ſmall frechold in the vale ſional Remarks.— London, printed 
of Bampton, avillage in thatcountv, by and for J. Nichols. | 
His father, who had teen a ſchool- (/ Daring his apprenticethip, he 
maſter in the ſame county, went ſet out one Sunday, with two or 
early to London, where he was em- three companions, on an excurſion 
plo ed as a correttor of the preſs, to Highgate, The weather being 
and appears to have been a man of hot, they went into a public-houſe, 
no inconſiderable learning; + Dic- where they had not been long before 
tionary in Latin and Engliſi, which a quarrel aroſe between forge per- 
he compoſed f.-r the uſe ot ſchoois, ſons in the ſame room, in which 
flill exilling in manuſcript. He one of the diſputanis ſtruck the other 
married in London, and our Arti on the head with a quart pot, and 
and his two fiſters arc believed to have cut him very much. The blood 
bern the only product of the mar- running down the man's fice, with 
Tape, the agony of the wound, which had 
Hogart was the family name, pro- diſtorted his features into a molt hi- 
bably a corru tion of Hogherd, for deous grin, preſented Hegrth with 
the la ter is more like the local Ppro- too laughable a ſubject to eſcape the 
nuncia ion than h former. This powerful efforts of his genius. He 
name diſzuſted Mrs. Hogart, and be- drew out hs pencil, and produced 
fore the birth of her ſon, ſhe pre- on the ſpot one of the moſt ludi- 


railed upon her huſband to lique- crous hgures that ever was ſeen. 
What 
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«« greater a maſter : his force lay in expreſſion, not in tints aud 
* chiaroſcuro c. 

To a man who by indefatigable induſtry and uncommon'ſtrenpth 
of genius has been the artihcer of his own fame and fortune, it 
can be no reproach to have it ſaid, that at one period he was not 
far removed from indigence. During his ſervitude, the {kill and 
aſſid uity of Hogarth are faid to have been of ſingular aſſiſtance tg 
his own family, and to that of his maſter ; but when he came on 
his own hands, he was ſo far from being rich, that, whilſt he waz 
farnithing himſelf with materials for ſubſequent excellence, he 
felt all the contempt which penury coald produce (. 

How long he continued in obſcurity, is not exactly known; but 
from the date of the earlieſt Plate that can be :ſcertained to be 
the Work of Hogarth, it may be preſumed that he begawbouſineſ, 
on his own account, at leaſt as early as the year 17 20.--- His firſt 
employment ſeems to have been the Engraving of Arms and Shop. 
bills. The next ſtep was to deſign and engrave for bookſellers; 
and, what is extraordinary, no ſymptom of genius dawned in 
thoſe Plates. His Hudicras was the firſt of his Works that marked 
him as a man above the common; but though this Performance 
made him noticed at that time, we are now ſurprized- to find ſo 
little humour in an undertaking ſo congenial to his talents C2). 

On the ſucceſs of theſe Plates, however, (ſays Mr. Walpole), 
he commenced Painter, a Painter of Portraits; the moſt 111-ſuited 
employment imaginable to a man whoſe turn certainly was not 
flattery, nor his talent adapted to look on vanity without a ſneer, 
Yet: his facility in catching a likeneſs, and the method he choſe of 
painting families and converſations in ſmall, (then a novelty,)drew 
him prodigious buſineſs for ſome time. But it did not laſt, either 
from his applying to the real bent of his diſpoſition, or from his 
cuſtomers apprehending that a ſatiriſt was too formidable a con- 
ſcfior for the devotees of ſelf love /. oy 


© ſcarce a ſhilling in my pocket; 
* but as ſoon as I had received ten 
* guineas there for a Plate, I have te- 
© turned home, put on my ſword, 
and (allied out again, with all the 
confidence of a man ho had ten 
* thouſand pounds in his ye” 
Biographical Anecdotes, P. 149. _ 


What rendered this piece the more 
pleaſine was, that it exhibiſed an 
exact hkeneſs of the man, with the 

rtrait of his antagoniſt, and the 
— in caricature of the principal 
perlons gathered round him. — Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes &c. 

c Anecdotes of Painting in Eng- 


land, &c. By Mr. Horace Walpole. 
Volume IV. 8vo. Edit. 

{d) We are told by Mr. Nichols, 
that he was always fond of contralt- 
ing the necefſities ol his youth with 
the aillucnee of his maturer age. 
He has been heard to ſay of himſelf, 
© ] remember the time when Ihave 
gone moping into the city with 


I 


{(e) * It is certain,” ſays Mr. Ni- 
chols, © ti.at he often lamented to 
© his friends the having parted wih 
© his property in the Prints of 
© large Hudibras, without ever hat- 
© jng had au opportunity to retouch 
© them.” : 

{{) Walpole's Anecdotes of Paint- 


ing &c.— Mr. Nichols obſerves that, 
a there 
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Mr. Hogarth had already dropped a few of his ſmaller Pnrits 


ſpattering the 


en ſome reigning follies, having early diſcovered his peculiar ta- 
ent, though he did not then think of building his reputation or 
{tune on it's powers. Perſonal ſatire had likewiſe 1 
exerciſed his genius; and he even ventured (in 1732) to attac 
Mr. Pope, in a_ Plate called“ Taſte, containing a view of the 
Gate of Burlington-tiouſe, with Pope whitewaſhing it, and be- 

Duke of Chandos's coach (g/. This Plate was 
intended as a ſatire on Mr. Pope, Mr. Kent the Architect, and 
the Earl of Burlington, But Hogarth being, probably, appre- 
henſive that the pen of the Poet was as pointed as the graver of 
the Artiſt, recalled the impreſſions, and deſtroyed the Plate. 


but In the following year (1733) the Harlot's Progreſs” eſta» 


be Wbliſhed the fame of our Artiſt. 


By the familiarity of the ſubject, 


eſs, ad the propriety of its execution, this Performance was ſuited to 
firs tte taſte of all ranks of people; and no ſooner were the pictures 
ob- zhibited to the publick, and the ſubſcription opened, than above 
17s; elve hundred names were entered in his book. Every engraver 
Vin Wonediately ſet himſelf to copy it, and thouſands of imitations 
ed Where diſperſed all over the kingdom. It was, alſo, made into a 
ce Wantomime, and performed on the ſtage. Fan-mounts were like- 
do While engraved, containing miniature repreſentations of all the fix 
5 lates, Theſe were uſually printed off with red ink, three com- 
le), Wertments on one fide, and three on the other (+). 


ned 
= ain many ſemily- id 

N dere ate 11111 many famiiy- pictures 
* Mr. Hogarth exiſting, in the ſtyle 
How ſerious converlation pieces; but 


: at be was not lucky in all bis re- 
ither mblances, and that he has ſome» 
a his nes failed wherea crowd of other 
con- Wits have ſucceeded. _ 
% Pope publiſhed, in 1731, a 
Y ww Tafte, ia which he very 
Mr. krticularly and feverely criticiſes 
e houſe, the furniture, the 3 
u the entertainments of 7 zmon, a 
of great wealth and little taſte. 
j [mon he was univerſally ſup- 
led, and by the Earl of ! 
In, to whom the poem is addrefled, 
u privately ſaid, to mean the 


et, co Chandos; a man perhaps 
496 much delighted with pomp and 
r. Ni- , but of « temper kind and be- 
ted to cat, and who had conſequently 
d wih er voice of the publick in his fa- 


ur. A violent outery was there- 


1 hav- re raiſed againſt the ingratitude 
touch WW treachery of Pope, who was [aid 

ve been indebted to the patron- 
Paint. WWF of Chandos, for a prefent of 2 
es that, ebend pounds, and who gaincd 


9pportunity of inſulting him by 


The 


the kindneſs of his invitation. The 
receipt ol the thouſand pounds Pope 
publickly denied; but from the te- 
proach-which the attack on a cha- 
rater ſo amiable brought upon him 
he tried all means of elcaping. 
The name of Cleland was employed 
in an apology, by which no man 
was f{atished; and he was at lait te- 
duced to ſhelter his temerity betiad 
diſſi mulation, and endeavour to make 
that diſbelieved which he never had 
confidence openly to deny. He 
wrote an exculpatory letter to the 
Duke, which was anſwered withgreat 


maguanimity, as by a man who c- 


cepted his excuſe without bclievieg 
his profeſhuns, He ſaid, that to 
have ridiculed his taſle, or his build- 
ings, had been an indifferent action 
in another man; but that in Pope, 
after the reciprocal kindneſs that had 
been exchanged between them, it 
had leſs ealily been excuſed. — Ioha- 
ſon's Life of Pope. 

(kh) It was — in Mr. Ho- 
garth's family to give thele faus to 
the maids. 
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In 

The ingenious Abbe Du Bos has often complained, that ny perfe 
hiſtory painter of his time went through a ſeries of actions, and Wl « Cc 
thus, like an hiſtorian, painted the ſucceſſive fortune of a hero, ter C. 
from the cradle to the 2 What Du Bos wiſhed to ſee done, Na vari 


e launches ot his young adventurer a Co 


Hogarth performed. 


ſimple girl upon the town,and conducts her through all the vicifi. of 


tudes of wretchedneſs to a premature death. This was painting WW Th 
to the underſtanding and to the heart, It was making the pencil in 


ſubſervient to the purpoſes of morality and inſtruftion ; which had The 
ſcarcely ever been done before. A work like this is fitted toevery ¶ pon te 
foil and every obſerver, and he that runs may read Ci). of his 


The *“ Rake's Progreſs,” which was publiſhed in 1735, in ted to 
Eight Plates, though perhaps ſuperior to the“ Harlot's,” had Ml theſe o 
not ſo much ſucceis, trom want of novelty (4). The curtain, ¶ lument 
however, as Mr. Walpole expreſſes it, was now drawn afide, and Wl ture, a. 
Hogarth's genius ſtood diſplayed in it's full luſtre. From time to Wi to veſta 


time he continued to give thoſe works that ſhould be immortal, if WM the mul 
the nature of his art would allow it. the arti 
ln garth p. 
oscripti 
(i) Mr. Nichols informs us, that doubted portraits. He was alſo g- legiſlatu 
the third ſcene of the“ Harlot's ſured, that while Hogarth was pain: fr ſubſe 
Progreſs” introduced our Artiſt to ing the Rake's Progreſs, he had . 
the notice of the great. At a ſummer reſidence at {{eworth, and tunmen 
* Board of Treaſurv,* ſays he, never failed to queſtion thoſe who Vor. 
* which was held a day or two after came to fee his pictures, if the 
© the appearance of that Print, a knew who this or that figure was del ) The 
copy of it was ſhewn by one of ſigned for. When' they gueſe cant for 
© the Lords as containing, among wrong, he ſet them right. yer for L 
other excellencies, a firiking like- Under theſe Prints are verſes Hung. 
© neſs of Sir John Gonſon &. It Dr. John Hoadly, which are inſer /n) The 
* gave univerſal ſatistaction: from in the fifth volume of Dodſleysc e reprel 
© the Treaſury each Lord repaired lection; and Mr. Gilpin has given Wis. —Nic 
to the print-ſhop for a copy of it, very judicious critique on the wholghl =) In tl 
© and Hogarth roſe completely imo ſet “. ortraits, is 
* fame.” The original paintings, both r. Ward 
(k) Mr. Ranby, the late Serjeant=- the Rake's and Harlot's Progeſ ard, fro: 
ſurgeon, fat for the hero of the were at Fonthill, in Wiltſhire, Ming marke 
„ Rake's Progreſs.” ſeat of Mr. Beckford, where che elde 
Mr. Nichols was aſſured, by a latter ſet was deſtroyed by a t with an 
gentleman of unqueſtionable vera» about the year 1760, the former ne, Dr. ] 
city and acuteneſs of remark, that pily preſerved. —Biographical Art, and” n 
- almoſt all the perſonages who attend dotes. ne — Nich 
the levee of the Rake were un- (0) We a 
| clination tc 
An active Magiſtrate, who died in 1765, He was remarkable for the C. It ſeen 
which he uſed to deliver to the Grand * Three of them were pub Maid, in 
in 2728, His name is alſo preſerved in Pope's Works: 5 taken eit 


o 7 cor I ] . 
s Talkers I've learn'd to bear; Motteaux I knew: Clath 


© Feuley bimſelt I've heard, and Budgel too; 


I he Doctor's worm wood ity le, the haſh of tongues To whoſe, 
A pedant makes, the ſtoi m of Goynsow's lungs.” been given 
Fourth Satire of Dr, Donne vert i. 


— 


Ey an Prints, P. $19, 817. 
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In the interval between the appearance of the two laſt· mentioned 
Performances, Mr. Hogarth publiſhed his Midnight Modern 
« Converſation,” a Work that ſhewed his Pos wow | of charac- 
ter (I, and which was followed, in the courſe of a few years, by 
a variety of other productions. Amongſt theſe The Sleeping 
« Congregation (, The diftrefled Poet, © Conſultation 
« of Phyſicians (, © The four Parts of the Day /o),” 
The enraged Muſician (pJ,” and ** Strolliag Actreſſes dreſſing 
in a Barn “ were the molt conſpicuous, 

The novelty and excellence of Mr. Hogarth's performances 
{on tempted the needy artiſt and print-dealer to avail themſelves 


. of his deſigns, and rob him of the advantages which he was enti- 
, in ed to derive from them (ri. To put a ſtop to depredations like 
had Wl theſe on the property of himſelf and others, and to ſecure the emo- 
ain, WM luments reſulting from his own labours, he applied to the legiſla - 
and Wl ture, and obtained an Act of Parliament [8 George II. Chap. 38.] 
ne to vo veſt an excluſive right in deſigners and engravers, and to reſtrain 
al, if WW the multiplying of copies of their works without the conſent of 


the artiſt, Immediately after the paſſing of the Act, Mr. Ho- 
garth publiſhed a ſmall Print, with emblematick devices, and an 
nſcription expreſſing his gratitude to the three branches of the 
legiſlature ; which Plate he afterwards made to ſerve for a receipt 
for ſubſcriptions, firſt to a Print repreſenting an Election-Enter- 
rinment, and afterwards for three Prints, repreſenting the Polling 

Vor. X. 8. 2 Y for 
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loaf 
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ad 2 
h, and 
e WIR 
f the 
was de 


gueſſe 


was well enough pleaſed with her 


Y The Divine in this print was 
reſemblance z but ſome deſigning 


meant for Parſon Ford, aud the Law- 


yer for Lord Northington, when 
young. 

— The preacher was deſigned as 
de repreſentative of Dr. Deſagu- 
es. Nichols. 

(n) In this plate, amongſt other 
ortraits, is the well-known one of 
Dr. Ward (who was called Spot 
Vard, from one fide of his face 
ing marked with claret), and thoſe 
che elder Taylor, a noted Ocu- 
h with an eye on the head of his 
ane, Dr. Pierce Dod, Dr. Bam- 
rt, and many phy ſicians of that 
ne — Nichols. ' 
% We are told that Hogarth's 
clination to ſatire coſt him a lega- 
It ſeems that the figure of the 
Vid Maid, in the — of Morning, 
n taken either from an acquaint- 


ce or relation of his. At rſt ſhe 


-rſes} 
nlertel 
'y's col 
given 
e whol 


both « 
rogrel 
mire, U 
zere f 


_ teaching her to be angry, the 
ruck the painter out of her will, 
which had been made conſiderably 
in his favour.— Nichols. 

(p) Of this print it has been 
quaintly ſaid, that it deafens one ts 
look at it. The ſcene of it was the 
houſe of his friend Mr. Huggins, in 
St. Martin's lane. The muſician 
was undoubtedly Cervetto (com- 
monly called Noly) lately deceaſed. 
The wretched figure playing on a 
hautboy was at that time well knowu 
about the ſtteets.— Nichols. 

(q) Mr. Wood of Littleton has 
the original of this moſt capital pers 
ſormaſſce.— Nichols. N 

(7 He bought up great quanti- 
ties of the copies of his works; aud 
they ſtill remain in the poſſeſſion of 
his widow. 


t To whoſe eſtate the proline Gaſcoyne family ſucceeded, and whole ſurname 


i been given as a 


* 


jan nance to two of the 


family; 
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for Members of Parliament, Canvaſſing for Votes, and Chairing 
the Members ). 

In 1745, Mr. Hogarth fold about twenty of his capital pictutz 
by auction; and in the ſame year he acquired additional reputation 
by the Six Prints of Marriage a la Mode,” which may be re. 
garded as the ground work of a novel called The Marriage 4 
by Dr. Shebbeare, and of The Clandeftine Marriage, in the Pro. 
logue to which excellent Comedy, Mr. Garrick handſomely ex. 
preſſed his regard for the memory of his friend {z). 

By way of counterpart to this Performance, he had projected: 
Happy Marriage,” and had ſketched out, in Colours, a Deſien 
for the firſt of his intended Six Plates, of which imperfeR curio 
Mr. Nichols has preſerved, in his Biographical Anecdotes, the 

moſt accurate account he could procure. - Why our Artiſt did not 
perſevere in his plan, cannot now be diſcovered. 

In 1746, Mr. Hogarth publiſhed a Print of “ Simon Lord 
& Lovat ; Drawn from the Life, and etched in Aquafortiz,” 
When he had finiſhed this Plate, a printſeller offered it's weight 
in gold for it ; and ſuch was the avidity of the publick, 17 
though the rolling - preſs was at work all night, for a week together, 
the impreſſions could not be taken off ſo faſt as they were wanted, 

For ſeveral weeks afterwards, he is ſaid to have received at the 
rate of 121. a day C). 

The ſame year he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a print of “ M. 
** Garrick in the character of Richard III.“ For the origind 
picture the late Mr. Duncombe, of Duncombe Park, in Yorkſhire, 
gave 200l. and it is now in the poſſeſſion of his family. The ex- 
preſſion in the countenance is happily hit off, but the figure i 
abundantly too large and muſcular, 

Theſe well-received Performances were ſoon followed by others; 
amongſt which appeared The Pool of Betheſda,” engraved u 
a Frontiſpiece for Stackhouſe's Bible, from a Picture preſented by 
Mr. Hogarth, (in 1736) to St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital C/ 

Fo 


(s) After Mr. Hogarth's death, Ravenet was in a different ſphere d 
the legiſlature, by Stat. 7 Geo. III. life. The Painter, with many con- 
Chap. 38. granted to his widow a pliments, ſolicited his aſſiſtance 
further excluſive term of twenty anengraver, but Ravenet indignant 
ycarsin the property of herhuſband's declined the connexion. 
works. In the fourth of theſe Plates u 

(t) When this ſet of Plates was the following portraits :—Mrs, Le: 
to be engraved, Ravenet, a young (afterwards Lady Bingley) adoring 
ertiſt, chen juſt coming into employ, either Careſtint or Senefino, Her 
was recommended to Mr, Hogarth; huſband Fox Lane aſlecp. Mol, 
and a bard bargain was mage. Mzchel the Pruffian Ambaſſador, 
Ravenet went through two of the Werdeman playing on the Germat 

lates, but the price proved far flute.—Nichols. 

adequate to the labour. He re- {(u) The ſecond impreſſions a 
monſtrated, but could obtain no aug” marked Price One Shilling. 
mentation, When the © Sigiſ= {w}) He was, at that time, # 
«:unda” was to be cagraved, Mr. poiutcd Governor of the hoſpita. 
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aring WY for not content with ſhining in a path untrodden before, our Ar- 
tit was ambitious of diſtinguiſhing himſelf as a Painter of Hiſ- 
Aurey tory ; but the genius that had entered ſo feelingly into the cala- 
ation BY nities and crimes of familiar life, deſerted him in a walk that 
de re ¶ called for Ggnity and grace. The burleſque turn of his mind 
4, nixed itſelf with the moſt ſerious ſubjects (x). 
Pw. Soon after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, Mr. Hogarth made an 
er. excurſion to France, where he met with an adventure, which had 
nearly proved fatal. During his ſtay in that country, he is ſaid to 
Ned i bwe been diſſatisfied and diſguſted with whatever he ſaw. If an 
elegant circumſtance either in furniture, or the ornaments of a 
out BY om, was pointed out, as deſerving his approbation, his narrow 
s, the ¶ and conſtant reply was, What then? but it is French“ In the 
d not greets he was often clamorouſly rude. A tattered bag, or a pair 
of filk ſtockings with holes in them, was ſure to draw a torrent of 
Lord impudent language from him. In vain did one of his compa- 
rtis." I aions (who knew that many Scotch and Iriſh were often within 
© hearing of theſe reproaches, and would rejoice at leaſt in an op- 
ao portunity of getting our Painter mobbed) adviſe him to be more 
ether, BY cautious in his publick remarks. He laughed at all ſuch admo- 
nitions, and treated the perſon who offered them as a puſillani- 
at te nous wretch, unworthy of reſidence in a free country, making 
him the butt of his ridicule for ſeveral evenings afterwards, But 
Mr this unſeaſonable pleaſantry was at length completely extinguiſhed 
1gind by his adventure at Calais; for whilſt he was drawing the gate of 
chi, chat town, he was taken into cultody, as a ſpy. Aker a very 
"WH fri examination, the innocence of kis deſign was rendered per- 
ure ug fectly apparent on the teſtimony of other ſkerches which he had 
about him, and which were by no means ſuch as could ſerve the 
purpoſe of an engineer ; but notwithſtanding this, the Comman- 
ved u {ant aſſured him, that had not the peace been actually ſigned, he 
ſhould have been obliged to have hung him up immediately on the 
C ramparts. Two guards were then provided to convey him on 
Fall hip-board ; nor did they quit him till he was three miles from 
the ſhore ; when they ſpun him round like a top, on the deck, 
and told him he was at liberty to proceed on his voyage, without 
farther attendance or moleſtation. With the ſlighteſt alluſion to 
the ludicrous particulars of this affair, poor Hogarth was by no 
means pleaſed : The leading circumſtance of it his own pencil has 
recorded in the picture of Calais-Gate,” from which a Print 
was publiſhed, in 1749 C). | 
2 Y 2 Soon 


(x) Walpole's Anecdotes of croſs on the top of the gate. Ho- 

ainting. | garth ſtrove in vain to mend it with 

Nr. Pine, the engraver fat for the ſame colour, ſo as to conceal the 

ions YO the portrait of the friar. The ori- blemiſh. He therefore introduced 
gnal picture is in the poſſeſſion of a ſtarved crow looking down on the 

ne, Lord Charlemont. Soon after it roalt beef, and thus completely co- 

pia. vis finiſhed, it fell down by acci- vered the defe&.—Nichols's Big. 
tent, and a nail ran through the graphical Anecdotes, 


A, 
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Soon after this, he purchaſed a houſe at Chiſwick; where he 
uſually paſſed the greateſt part of the ſummer-ſeaſon, yet not 
without viſiting occaſionally his houſe in Leiceſter Fields. 

In 1753, Mr. Hogarth appeared in the character of an Author, 
by publiſhing a Quarto Volume, entitled,“ The Analyſis of 
« Beauty, written with a View of fixing the fluctuating Ideas of 
«© Taſte,” In this Performance he ſhews, by a variety of ex. 
amples, that a curve 1s the line of beauty, and that round ſwelling 
figures are moſt pleaſing to the eye; and the truth of his opinion 
has been countenanced by ſabſequent writers on the ſubject, 

Hogarth had one failing in common with moſt people who at. 
tain wealth and eminence without the aid of liberal education, 
He affected to deſpiſe every kind of knowledge which he did not 
poſſeis; Having eſtabliſhed his fame wich little or no obligation 
to literature, he either conceived it to be needleſs, or decried it 
becauſe it lay out of his reach. 'Tilthe undertook his Analyſis,” 
one of his common topicks of declamation was the uſeleſsneſs of 
bocks to a man of his profeſſion ; but when he engaged in that 
Work, he felt his own deficiency, and was forced to ſolicit the af. 
ſiſtance of his friends, to whom, in the courſe of his Work, he ac. 
knowledges himſelf indebted, and particularly to one gentleman 
for his corrections and amendments of at leaſt a third part of the 
evording. This friend was Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, the phyſician /z}, 
who executed about a third part of the Work, and then, through 
indiſpoſition, declined the friendly office with regret. Hereupon 
Mr. Hogarth applied to his neighbour, Mr. Ralph; but it was 
impoſſible for two ſuch perſons, both alike vain and poſitive, to 
agree. Mr. Ralph proceeded no farther than about a ſheet, They 
then parted friends, and ſeem to have continued ſuch.— From that 
time the kind office of ſuperintending the Publication was taken 

up 


{z) With the brother of this gen- 
tleman, Dr. Hoadly, the late worthy 
Chancellor of Wincheſter, Mr. Ho- 
garth was always on terms of the 
ftricteſt friendſhip, and frequently 
viſited him at Wincheſter, St. Croſs, 
and Alresford. It is well known, 
that Dr. Hoadly's fondneſs for the- 
2trical cxhibitions was ſo great, that 
no vilitors were ever long in his 
houſe betore they were ſolicited to 
accept a pait in ſome interlude or 
other. He himſelf, with Garrick 
and Hogarth, once performed a 
laughable parody on the ſcene in 
Julius ca ſur, where the C appears 
to Brutus. Hogarth perſonated the 
ſpectre; but ſo unretentive was his 
memory, that, although his ſpeech 
conſiſted only of two lines, tic was 
unable to get them by, beart. At 


laſt they hit on the following expe- 
dient in his favour. The verles 
he was to deliver were written in 
ſuch large letters, on the outſide ol 
an illuminated paper-lanthorn, that 
he could read them when he entered 
with it in his hand on the ſtage. Ho- 
garth painted a ſcene on this occalion 
repreſenting a ſutling booth with 
the Duck of Cumberland's head, by 
way of ſign. He alſo prepared the 
play-bill with charaGterillic oras- 
ments, The original drawing is {11 
preſerved, and (as Mr. Nichols te- 
marks) one could wiſh it were et- 
graved, as the lighteſt ſketch from 
the deſign of fo groteſque a painter 
would be welcome to the collectors 
of his works, Biographical Auec. 
dotes, &c. 
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vp by Dr. Morell, who went through the remainder of the book. 
The Preface was in like manner corrected by the Rev. Mr. Town- 
ley; and we are told that the family of Hogarth rejoiced when 
the laſt ſheet of the Analyſis was printed off; as the frequent diſ- 
putes he had with his coacutors in the progreſs of the Work did 
not much harmonize his diſpoſition 7a). 

About the year 1757, Mr. Hogarth was appointed Scrjeant 
Painter to his Majeſty, and ſbon after he made an experiment in 
painting, which involved him in ſome diſgrace, ** From a con- 
*« tempt of the ignorant Virtuoſi of the age,” ſays Mr. Wal- 
pole, and from indignation at the 1mpudent tricks of picture- 
dealers, whom he ſaw continually recommendimg and vending 
« yile copies to bubble- collectors, and from having never ſtudied, 
“indeed having ſeen few good pictures of the great Italian maſ- 
« ters, he perſuaded himſelf that the praiſes beſtowed on thoſe 
« glorious works were nothing but the eltects of prejudice, He 
« talked this language till he believed it; and having heard it 
« often aſſerted, as is true, that time gives a mellowneſs to co- 
« lours and improves them, he not only denied the propolition, ' 
but maintained that pictures only grew black and worſe by age, 
« not diſtinguiſhing between the degrees in which the propoſition 
might be true or falſe. He went farther: He determined to 
« rival the ancients, and unfortunately choſe one of the fineſt 
pictures in England as the object of his competition, This 
« was the celebrated Sig:/munda of Sir Luke Schaub (4), now 
« in the poſſeſſion of the Duke of Newcaitle, {aid to be painted 
« by Correggio, probably by Furino, but no matter by whom, 
« It is impoſhble to ſee the picture, or read Dryden's inimitable 
« Tale, and not feel that the ſame ſou! animated both. After 
«© many eſſays, Hogarth at laſt produced his Ros no 
more like Sigiſmunda than I to Hercules. Not to mention the 
*« wretchedneſs of the colouring, it was the repreſentation of a 
* mauClin trumpet juſt turned out of keeping, and with eyes red 
* with rage and uſquebaugh, tearing off the ornaments her keeper 
* had given her, To add to the diſguſt raiſed by ſuch vulgar 
* expreſſion, her fingers were bloodied by her lover's heart, har 

«c lay 


(a) A German Tranſlation of * publication, and irritated him to 
this Work was printed at Berlin, in * expoſe him. Many wretched bur- 
1751 and an Italian one at Leghorn, * leſque prints came out to ridicule 
in :7b1, dedicated“ AlP illuſtriſ- his ſyſtem.” 
me Signora Diana Molineux, (/ The celebrated collection of 
Pama Ingleſe.” pittures belonging to Sir Luke 

Mr. Walpole obſerves, that the Schauh was ſold by public auction, 
book had many ſenſible hints and in 1738; and the admired pittare of 
' obſervations, but did not carry the Sigilmnnda (purchaſed by Sir Tho- 
* conviction, nor meet the univerſal mas Sebright for 4041. 5s.) excited 

acquieſcence he expected. As he Mr. Hogarth's emulation,—Ni- 
' ireated his contemporaries with chols's Anecdotes. 
born, they triumphed over this 
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« Jay before her, like that of a ſheep for her dinner. None of 
** the ſober grief, no dignity of ſuppreſſed anguiſh, no involun. 
« tary tear, no ſettled meditation on the fate ſhe meant to meet, 
& no amorous warmth turned holy by deſpair; in ſhort, all waz 
« wanting that ſhould have been there, all was there that ſuch a 
* ſtory would have baniſhed from a mind capable of conceiving 
ſuch complicated woe; woe ſo ſternly felt and yet fo tenderly, 
« Hogarth's performance was more ridiculous than any thing he 
ec had ever ridiculed. He ſet the price of 4ool. on it, and had 
«« jt returned on his hands by the perſon for whom it was painted. 
«« He took ſubſcriptions for a plate of it, but had the ſenſe, at laſt, 
« to ſuppreſs it Cc.“ 

The laſt memorable event in our Artiſt's life was his quarrel 
with Mr. Wilkes, in which if he did not commence direct hoſti- 
lities on that gentleman, he atleaſt obliquely gave the firſt offence, 
by an attack on his friends and party. This conduct was the 
more furpriſing, as he had all his life avoided dipping his pencil 
in political conteſts, and had early refuſed a very lucrative offer that 
was made to engage him in a ſet of prints againſt the head of acourt. 
party. It appears however that he now propoſed to give a Series of 
Political Prints, under the Title of The Times.“ The firſt, and 
indeed the only one that he executed, was deſigned to ridi- 
cule Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt, and was publiſhed, not- 
withſtanding the earneſt remonſtrances of Mr. Wilkes, 
with whom he had for ſeveral years lived on terms of inti- 
macy, and who, when he firſt heard of Mr. Hogarth's in- 
tention, very properly obſerved, that ſach a proceeding would not 
only be unfriendly in the higheſt degree, but extremely injudici- 
ous; becauſe ſuch a pencil ought to be univerſal and moral, 
to ſpeak to all ages, and to all nations, not to be dipt in the dirt 
of the faction — day, of an inſignificant part of the country, 
when it might command the admiration of the whole. As ſoon 
as the Print appeared, Mr. Wilkes revenged the cauſe of his in- 
jured friends, by a ſevere attack on Mr, Hogarth, in the North- 
Briton, [No. 17 ;] and this produced, in return, a Print of Mr. 
«© Wilkes, drawn from the life,“ which, as he himſelf obſerved, 
« muſt be allowed to be an excellent compound caricatura, or a 
« caricature of what nature had — caricatured. The ex- 
hibition of this Print engaged Churchill, the Poet, in the quarrel, 

Who 


{c) * He gave directions,“ ſays Mr. love, he appealed from the public 
Nichols, a little before his death, judgment to his own, and had ac. 
* that the Sigiſmunda ſhould not be * tually talked with the celebrated 
ſold under 300l. and however he Mr. Hall about the price of the 
might have been mortified by the * engraving, which was to have been 
£ coldneſs with which the picture * executed from a ſmaller painting, 
* was received by the reſt of the copied by himſelf from the large 
world, he never wholly abandoned * one. Death alone ſecured hin 
his deſign of having a plate pre- from the contempt which ſuch ob- 


= * ©. - 


pared for it. Finding abundant * ſtinacy would have rivetied on his 
conſolation in the flattery of ſelf- name.“ 9 
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who being exaſperated at this perſonal attack on his friend, ſoon 
after publiſhed a ſarcaſtick Epiſtle to William Hogarth ; in revenge 
for which our Artiſt caricatured Churchill, in a Print, publiſhed 
under the title of The Bruiſer C. Churchill (once £ Rev.) 
in the character of a Ruſſian Hercules, (yet no ſmall Likeneſs 
« of the Man) regaling himſelf, after having killed the Monſter 
1 Caracatura, who ſo ſorely galled his virions Friend, the 
« Heaven-born Wilkes Cd). 

It is well obſerved by Mr, Walpole, that never did two angry 
men of ſuch abilities throw mud with leſs dexterity ; but their 
ſquabble long engroſled the attention of the town, At the tima 
theſe hoſtilities were carrying on, in a manner fo virulent and diſ- 

raceful to all parties, Mr. Hogarth was viſibly declining in his 
health, In 1762, he complained of an inward pain, which, con- 
tinuing, brought on a general decay that proved incurable. On 
the 25th of October 1764, he was conveyed from Chiſwick to 
Leiceſter-Fields, in a very weak condition, yet remarkably chear- 
ful ; and, receiving an agreeable letter from the American Dr. 


Franklin, drew up a rough draught of an anſwer to it ; but go- 


{d) This was an old Plate, vamped 
up for the occaſion. It contained 
originally his own portrait, his fa- 
vourite dog, Trump, and a pallet 
with the Line of Beauty, &c. In 
the room of his own portrait he 
now introduced that of Churchill, 
under the character of a Bear, hug- 
ging a pot of porter, with a torn 
band about his neck, and ruffles on 
his paws. With his left paw he 
graſps a knotted club, on the upper 
part of which appear the letters 
N. B. denoting to North- Briton ; 
on another part are theſe words, /n- 
famous Fallacy, and on the knots are 
inſcribed LyeI, Lye II, &c. To 
ſhew the contempt in which our Ar- 
tiſt held the © Poetical Epiſtle to 
* Hogarth,”” he makes the pug dog 
water on it, but in a manner by no 
means natural to his ſpecies. On 
the pallet he exhibiteu the North- 
Britons, and a begging box to col- 
left ſubſcriptions. At the bottom 
of the plate were theſe lines: 


—But he had a Club, this Dragon 
to drub, 
Or he had ne'er don't, I warrant 


e. 
R Dragon of Wantley. 


wo 


Hogarth having been ſaid to be ia 
his dotage when he produced this 
Print, it ſhould ſeem as if he had 
been provoked to make the follow- 
ing additions to it, in order to give a 
farther ſpecimen of his ſtil] exiſtin 
gemus.—In the form of a — 
— on the 2. pallet, he 

as repreſented ſeveralcircumſtances 
intended to ridicule Mr. Pitt; and 
in the centre he himſelf is intro- 
duced, 5 dancing Bear 
(Churchiil) which he holds in a 
ſtring. The Bear is dreſſed with 
ruffles, a laced hat, and band |} ; and 
at his fide is a Monkey, deſigned for 
Mr. Wilkes, Between the legs of 
the little animal is a mop-ſtick, on 
which he ſeems to ride, as children 
do ona hobby horſe : At the top of 
the nick 1s the cap of liberty. 
The Monkey is undergoing the ſame 
diſcipline as the Bear. Behind the 
—— is the figure of a man, but 
with no lincaments of face, playing 
on a violin. This was deſigned for 
Earl Temple, who, at that time, pa- 
tronized Miles and Churchill, — Ho- 
garth Moralized &c.—Nickols's 
Anecdotes. 


| Churchill generally appearcd in ruſſles, and a laced hat, 
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ing to bed, he was ſeized with a vomiting, upon which he run 
his bell with ſuch violence that he broke it, and was found in ſuck 
a condition that he expired in two hours afterwards. He died in « or 
the arms of Mrs. Mary Lewis, who was called up, on his being to pre 
taken ſuddenly ill; and to whom, for her faithful ſervices, he be. the w 
queathed 100l. Ce. Before he went to bed, he boaſted of hay. Mrs. 


mediocrity of whoſe talents ſoon 


Saint whoſe name it bears; * 


ing eaten a pound of beef-ſteaks for his dinner. His diſorder ing-re 
was a dropſy in his breaſt. His corpſe was interred at Chiſwick, being 
where an elegant mauſoleum is erected to his memory with the vo 
following inſcription, written by his friend Mr. Garrick: 
he exe 
Here lieth the Body ful mat 
Of William Hogarth, Eſq; — 
Who died October the 26th, 1764, — 
Aged 67 years. ng 
0 yeen 
Farewell, great Painter of Mankind, — 
Who reach'd the nobleſt Point of Art; Jented > 
Whoſe pictur'd Morals charm the Mind, dach 
And through the Eye correct the Heart. elle 
Rl If Genius fire thee, Reader ſtay, _ 
fl If Nature touch thee, drop a tear; College 
1 If neither move thee, turn away, mouth, 
! For Hogarth's honour'd Duſt lies here, __— 
: Ct | 
4 Mr. Hogarth married (in 1730) the only daughter of Sir James Wines 
0 Thornhill //, by whom he had no child. This union was a Saloon 
[ ſtolen one, and conſequently without the approbation of Sir Sy les, 
i James and his lady, who, confidering the extreme youth of their Ire, , 
1 daughter, then barely eighteen, and the ſlender finances of her 4. 
huſband, as yet an obſcure artiſt, were not eaſily reconciled to the — 
55 match. . 
** : pioyed 1 
þ e This Lady, after the death of left his pupil to rely chiefly on his imaller 
4 Hogarth's fiſter, ſucceeded to the own taſte and judgment for making the dime 
| care of his prints, which ſhe conti- any proficiency 1n painting. He accurate 
| nues to diſpoſe of at Mrs. Hogarth's applied himſelf therefore with inde- the add 
f houſe in Leiceſter-Square. fatigable diligence to the ſtudy of paired ti 
| YS Jags THORNHILL,a his art; and with a view to his fur- parts tur 
15 man of much note in his time, was de- ther improvement, be travelled places; 
ſcended from the younger branch of through Holland and Flanders, ltucies © 
a very ancient family, in Dorſetſhire, whence he went into France, where he inten 
and was born at Weymouth, in that he bought ſeveral good pictures, aud count of 
county, in the year 1673. He was without proceeding to kaly, return- ſtudents 
bred a houſe painter, but his genius ed to England. His merit ſoon be- appeared 
leading him to higher purſuits, he came conſpicuous, and his reputa- Academ 
was placed by his uncle, the cele- tion fo great, that Queen Anne ap- in Cove 
brated Dr. Sydenham, under the pointed him to adorn the dome of pronole- 
care of an Artiſt in London, the St. Paul's, wich the Hiſtory of the A 
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match. Soon after this, however, he began his ©* Harlot's Pro- 
« preſs,” and was adviſed by Lady Thornhill, who now wiſhed 
to produce a reconciliation, 'o have ſome of his pictures placed in 
the way of his father-in-law, Accordingly, one morning early, 
Mrs. Hogarth undertook to convey ſeveral of them into his din- 
ing-room. When he aroſe, he inquired whence they came, and 
being told by whom they were introduced, he cried out, . Very 


Vol. X. 8. 


he executed in a grand and beauti- 
ſul manner, on eight pannels ; her 
Majeſty alſo nominated him her firſt 
24 He was afterwards 
employed to paint an apartment 
at 2 — wherein the 
Qucen and her huſband, Prince 
George of Denmark, are repre- 
ſented allegorically; and he ikewile 
painted the you hall at Green- 
wich Hoſpital ; finiſhing both in a 
maſterly manner, Beſides theſe, 
his chicf Works were the Altar- 
piece of the Chapel at All Souls 
College, in Oxford, another at Wey- 
mouth, the place of his nativity, 
which he made a preſent of to that 
church ; the Hall at Blenheim, 
the Chapel at Lord Oxford's at 
Wimpole in Cambridgeſhire ; the 
Saloon and other things for Mr. 
Styles, at More-Park, Hertford- 
ſhire, F 

By the favour of that general Me- 
cznas,the Earl of Halifax, Sir James 
was allowed to cOopy the Cartoons at 
Hampton Court, on which he em- 
ployed three years. He executed a 
ſmaller ſet, of one-fourth part of 
the dimenſions. Having been very 
accurate in noticing the defects, and 
the additions by Cooke, who re- 
paired them, and in examining the 
parts turned in to fit them to the 
places ; and having made copious 
{tudies of the heads, hands, and fect, 
he intended to publiſh an exact ac- 
count of the whole, for the uſe of 
ſtudents ; but this work has never 
appeared, In 1724, he opened an 
Academy for Drawiog at his houſe 
in Covent-Garden, and had before 
provoled to Lord Halifax to obtain 
the foundation of a Royal Academy 
a the upper end of the Mews, with 


2 2 


« wells 


apartments for the profeſſors, which 
by an eſtimate he had made would 
have coſt but little more than three 
thouſand pounds: for Sir James 
dabbled in architecture, and ſlirred 
up muchenvy in that proſeſhon by 
announcing a defign of taking it up, 
as he had before by thinking of ap- 
28 to painting portraits. 

As Sit James had acquired a con- 
ſiderable fortune, he laid out part of 
it in re purchaſing the ſeat of bis an- 
ceſtots, at Thornhill, in Dorſet- 
ſhire, which had been alienated. 
Here he uled to paſs the ſummer 
months, and having rebuilt the houſe, 
he erected an obeliſł to the memory 
of George the Firſt, by whom be 
was knighted. He repreſented his 
native town of Weymouth, in Par- 
liament, ſeveral years; and was alſo 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, 

Being afflicted with the gout, and 
his legs ſwelling, Sir James ſet out, 
in the ſummer of the year 1734, for 
his ſeat at Thornhill, where, four 
days after his arrival, he expired in 
his chair, aged fifty ſeven, leaving 
one fon, whom he had procured 
to be appointed ſerjcant-painter and 
painter to the navy, and ove daugh- 
ter, married to Mr. Hogarth, 

Sir James's collection, amon 
which were a few capital pictures a 
the great maſters, was fold in the 
following year. His two ſets of 
the Cartoons were purchaſed by the 
Nuke of Bedford, and are in the 
gallery at Bedford-Houſe in Blooml- 
bury-Square.—Walpole's Anec- 
dotes of Painting. —Biograph. Bri- 
tan,—-New and Gen. Biogravh. 
Diat.—Hutchins's Hiſtory of Dor- 
ſetſhire, * 


There are a ſet of prints engraved after them, 
+ He had been offered 7001, for it, 
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ing to bed, he was ſeized with a vomiting, upon which he run 
his bell with ſuch violence that he broke it, and was found in fuck 
a condition that he expired in two hours afterwards. He died in 
the arms of Mrs. Mary Lewis, who was called up, on his being 
taken ſuddenly ill; and to whom, for her faithful ſervices, he be. 
queathed 100l. (ec), Before he went to bed, he boaſted of hay. 
ing eaten a pound of beef-ſteaks for his dinner. His diſorder 
was a dropſy in his breaſt, His corpſe was interred at Chiſwick, 
where an elegant mauſoleum is erected to his memory with the 
following inſcription, written by his friend Mr. Garrick :; 


Here lieth the Bod 
Of William Hogarth, Ems 
Who died October the 26th, 1764, 
Aged 67 years. 


Farewell, great Painter of Mankind, 
Who reach'd the nobleſt Point of Art; 

Whoſe pictur'd Morals charm the Mind, 
And through the Eye correct the Heart, 


If Genius fire thee, Reader ſtay, 
If Nature touch thee, drop a tear; 

If neither move thee, turn away 
For Hogarth's honour'd Duſt lies here. 


Mr. Hogarth married (in 1730) the only daughter of Sir James 
Thornhill (//, by whom he had no child. This union was a 
ſtolen one, and conſequently without the approbation of Sir 
James and his lady, who, contidering the extreme youth of their 
daughter, then barely eighteen, and the ſlender finances of her 
huſband, as yet an obſcure artiſt, were not eaſily reconciled to the 

match, 


{e) This Lady, after the death of left his pupil to rely chiefly on his 
Hogarth's fiſter, ſucceeded to the own taſte and judgment for making 
care of his prints; which ſhe conti- any proficiency in painting. He 
nues to diſpoſe of at Mrs. Hogarth's applied himſelf therefore with 1nde- 
houſe in Leiceſter-Square. fatigable diligence to the ſtudy of 

(f}S1R James THORNHILL,a his art; and with a view to his fur- 
manof muchnotein his time,was de- ther improvement, he travelled 
ſcended from the younger branch of through Holland and Flanders, 
a very ancient family, in Dorſetſhire, whence he went into France, where 
and was born at Weymouth, in that he bought ſeveral good pictures, and 
county, in the year 1675. He was without proceeding to Italy, return- 
bred a houſe painter, but his genius ed to England. His merit ſoon be- 
leading him to higher purſuits, he came conſpicuous, and his re puta- 
was placed by his uncle, the cele- tion ſo great, that Queen Anne ap- 
brated Dr. Sydenham, under the pointed him to adorn the dome of 
care of an Artiſt in London, the St. Paul's, with the Hiſtory of the 
mediocrity of whole talents ſoon Saint whoſe name it bears; * 
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match. Soon after this, however, he began his Harlot's Pro- 
« oreſs,” and was adviſed by Lady Thornhill, who now wiſhed 
to produce a reconciliation, 'o have ſome of his pictures placed in 
the way of his father-in-law, Accordingly, one morning early, 
Mrs. Hogarth undertook to convey ſeveral of them into his din- 
ing- room. When he aroſe, he inquired whence they came, and 
being told by whom they were introduced, he cried out, Very 


Vol. K. 8. 


he executed in a grand and beauti- 
ſu! manner, on eight pannels h: her 
Majeſty alſo nominated him her firſt 
Hiltory-Painter. He was afterwards 
employed to paint an apartment 

at Hampton-Court, wherein the 

Queca and her huſband, Prince 

George of Denmark, are repre- 

ſented allegorically; and he likewiſe 

painted the eu hall at Green- 

wich Hoſpital ; finiſhing both in a 

maſterly manner, Beſides theſe, 

his chief Works were the Altar- 

piece of the Chapel at All Souls 

College, in Oxford, another at Wey- 

mouth, the place of his nativity, 

which he made a preſent of to that 

church F ; the Hall at Blenheim, 

the Chapel at Lord Oxford's at 

Wimpole in Cambridgeſhire ; the 

Saloon and other things for Mr. 

Stylcs, at More-Park, Hertford- 

ſhire, i 

By the favour of that general Me- 

cxnas,the Earl of Halifax, Sir James 

was allowed to copy the Cartoons at 

Hampton Court, on which he em- 

ployed three years. He executed a 

{maller ſet, of one-fourth part of 
the dimenſions. Having been very 

accurate in noticing the defects, and 

the additions by Cooke, who re- 
paired them, and in examining the 

parts turned in to fit them to the 

places ; and having made copious 
{udies of the heads, hands, and fect, 

he intended to publiſh an exact ac- 
count of the whole, for the uſe of 
ſtudents ; but this work has never 
appeared. In 1724, he opened an 
Academy for Drawing at his bouſe 
in Covent-Garden, and had before 
provoled to Lord Halifax to obtain 
the foundation of a Royal Academy 
a the upper end of the Mews, with 


2 2 


« well; 


apartments for the profeſſors, which 
by an eſtimate he had made would 
have coſt but little more than three 
thouſand pounds: for Sir James 
dabbled in architecture, and ſtirred 
up muchenvy in that proſeſhon by 
announcing a deſign of taking it up, 
as he had before by thinking of ap- 
plying himſelf to painting portraits. 

As Sit James had acquired a con- 
ſiderable fortune, he laid out part of 
it in re purchaſing the ſeat of his an- 
ceſtots, at Thornhill, in Dorſet- 
ſhire, which had been alienated. 
Here he uled to paſs the fummer 
months, and having rebuiltthe houſe, 
he erected an obeliſk to the memory 
of George the Firſt, by whom be 
was knighted. He repreſented his 
native town of Weymouth, in Par- 
liament, ſeveral years; and was alſo 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Being afflicted with the gout, and 
his legs ſwelling, Sir James ſer out, 
in the ſummer of the year 1734, for 
his feat at Thornhill, where, tour 
days after his a rival, he expired in 
his chair, aged fifty ſeven, leaving 
one fon, whom he had procured 
to be appointed ſerjcant- painter and 
painter to the navy, and ove daugh- 
ter, married to Mr. Hogarth, 

Sir James's collection, amon 
which were a few capital pictures — 
the great maſtets, was fold 1n the 
following year. His two ſets of 
the Cartoons were purchaſed by the 
Nuke ol Bedford, and are in the 
gallery at Bedford-Houſe in Blooml- 
bury-Square.—Walpole's Anec- 
dotes of Painting. —Biograph. Bri- 
tan,—New and Gen. Biogravh. 
Dia.,—Hutchins's Hiſtory of Do- 
ſerſhire, * 


There are a ſet of prints engraved after them. 
+ He had beca offered 7001, for it, 
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«« well; the man who can produce repreſentations like theſe, can 
«« alſo maintain a wife without a portion.“ But notwithſtanding 
this remark, he ſoon after became both reconciled and generous tg 
the young couple. 

Mrs. Hogarth has an excellent buſt of her huſband by Ronbil. 
liac, a ſtrong reſemblance. Several of his portraits alſo remain 
in her poſſeſſion. —Ot his ſmaller Plates many were deſtroyed, 
When he wanted a piece of copper on a ſudden, he would take 
any from which he had already worked off ſuch a number of im. 
preſſions as he ſuppoſed he ſhould fell. He then ſent it to be ef. 
{aced, beat out, or otherwiſe altered to his preſent purpoſe. The 
Plates which remained in his poſſeſſion were ſecured to Mrs. Ho. 
garth by his will, chargeable with an annuity of 8ol. to his ſiſter 
Anne, who ſurvived him, and to whom, in caſe of Mrs. Hogarth's 
marrying again, he gave the Plates of Marriage a la Mode,” 
and of the Harlot's and Rake's Progreſs (g).” 

« Of IIogarth's drawings, and contributions towards the 
« works of others (/,“ ſays Mr. Nichols,“ perhaps a number, 
on enquiry, might be found, An acquaintance of his, the late 
« worthy Mr. John Sanderſon, architect, poſſeſſed ſeveral very 
© curious Sketches and Drawings.”—Mr, Walpole likewiſe, 
has, amongſt others Ci), a Sketch in oil, given to him by Hogarth, 
who intended to engrave it. It was done at the time that the 
Hoaſe of Commons appointed a committee to inquire into the 
cruelties exerciſed on priſoners in The Fleet, to extort money from 
them. The Scene,” he obſerves, “is the committee; on the 
table are the inſtruments of torture. A priſoner in rags, half- 
«© {tarved, appears before them; the poor man has a good counte. 
** nance that adds to the intereſt: On the other hand js the in- 
human goaler, It is the very figure that Salvator Roſa would 
„ have drawn for Jago in the moment of detection. Vil. 

| „ lainy, 


(;) His two fiſters, for many 
years, kept a hnen-drape1's, or ra- 
ther what is called a flop ſhop, firit 


in Cheapſide, afterwards in Leiceſ- 


ect Ficlds. When on the death of 
the elder ſiſter, the younger left off 
the buſincls in which the was en- 


Page ber brother kindly took ker 


ome,and generouſly ſupported her, 
making hel, at the ſame time, uſctul 
+a the diſpoſal of his Prints. Want 
* of tenderneſs and liberality to his 
© jclations? lays Mr. Nichols, was 
© not among the failings of Ho- 
* parth.? : : 

% Soon aſter his marriage, Mr, 
Hogarth had fummer-lodgings at 
South Lambech. Having a natural 

* b 


— 


taſte for gardening, and being in in- 
timacy with Mr, Tyers, he coutri- 
buted very much to the 1mprove- 
Wut of the Spring Gardens at 
Vauxhall, and firſt ſuggeſted the 
hint of embelliſhing them with 
paintings, ſome of which were the 
production of his own truly comick 
pencil. For his afliſtance Mr. Tyes 
gratefully preſented him with a gold 
ticket tor the adnnſhon of huwlell 
and his friends, inſctibed 
IN PakrETUAM BENETICI 
MEMORIAM. 
Nichols's Anecdotes, 
i) He gave me, ſays Mr. Wa- 
pole, what few ſkeiches had not 
been torced from him by b 
fricuds. 
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an Wl lainy, fear, and conſcience are mixed in yellow and livid on 
ing « his countenance, his lips are contracted by tremor, his face ad- 
to Ml © vances as eager to lie, his legs Rep back as thinking to make 


« his eſcape z one hand is thruſt precipitately into his boſom, 


il. « the fingers of the other are catching uncertainly at his button - 
ain holes. If this was a portrait, it is the moſt ſpeaking that ever 
ed, WI was drawn (4) ; if it was not, it is ſtill finer,” 

ake Mr. Walpole has likewiſe a Picture of that Scene in the Beg- 
im- 


gar' Opera, where Macheath is going to execution; in which 
ef. the likeneſſes of Walker, and Miſs Fenton, afterwards Ducheſs of 
Bolton, are well preſerved. — The Duke of Leeds alſo has an ori- 
Ho- cinal Scene in the ſame Performance, painted by Hogarth, It is 


ter WW that in which Lacy and Polly contend for the hero of the piece. 
All the figures are either known or ſuppoſed to be portraits. 
le,“ At Lord Eſſex's ſale, in 1777, Mr. Garrick bought a Picture by 


Hogarth, being the Examination of the Recruits before the ſuſ- 
the Wl tices Shallow and Silence; for which he gave à conſiderable price, 
though it was in reality but an indifferent performance, as 
thoſe of Hogarth commonly were when he ſtrove to paint up to 


very Wl the ideas of others. 
viſe, There are three large Pictures by our Artiſt, over the Altar in 
arth, Wl the Church of St. Mary Redcliff, at Briſtol; the Sealing of the (a+ 


the Wl cred Sepulchre, the Aſcenſion, and the three Maries &c. A ſum 
the of money was left to defray the expence of theſe ornaments, and 
it found it's way into Hogarth's pocket. 


| the Befide theſe, there is a great variety of Drawings and Sketches 
hal- fill remaining in the poſſefiion of different perſons, of which Mr. 
unte- Nichols has given a particular account; but the limits of our 
e m. work will not allow us to inſert it CJ. 
ould "2 7" The 
Vil | 
ally, Wl fricnds.'—Of theſe friends the Bambridge, and Huggins, his prede- 
greater part, it is probable, found no ceſſor, were under examination. 
in in- WJ © faculty in obtaining the curioſities Both were declared * notoriouſly 
oatri they wilhed to have. For we are * guilty ot great breaches ot trult, 
prove told by Mr. Nichols, that Hogarth extortions, cruelties, and other 
ns a u loextremely ductile to flattery, * high crimes and anidemeanors ; 
d the bu a word in favour of Szg:/munda both were ſent to Newgate ; aud 
with night have commanded a | wm Bambridge was diſqualihed by Act 
re the print, or forced an original ſketch of Parhament. A fon of Mr. 
omick out vt his hands. —The turniſher of Huggins 4 was policiſed of a valua- 
Tyes us remark (he adds) owed one of ble paiating from this tkerch, and 
avold dis ſcarceſt performances to the ſuc- allo of a tine fcene in the Beggar's 
mel Neeb of a compliment which might Opera ; both of them full of real 
have ſtuck in Sir Godfrey Knellcr's portraits. —Nichols's Anecdotes, 
ien. % Since Mr. Nichols's liſt was 
% The portrait was that of Bam- publiſhed, che following Prints from 
-dotes, bdge the Warden of The Fleet; Hogarth have appeared; 
Wa- ate ſketch was taken in the be- The © Staymaker,” and © De- 
ad not Henning of the year 1729, when bates in Palmiſtry;“ eiched by 
zy bu Haynes 
d. 


\ William Hugzins Eſq; of Heidly Park, Hants, well kaowa by his tranſlation 
of AzivosT0, 
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The Works of Hogarth, as his elegant Biographer, Mr. Wal. 
ole, has well obſerved, are his Hiſtory; and the curious are 
Pigbiy indebted to this ingenious perſon for a Catalogue of his 
Prints, drawn up from his own valuable collection, Which Mr, 
Nichols has included in a more complete account of our Artif! 
labours, endeavouring at the ſame time, from later diſcoveries of 
his prints in other collections, to arrange them in chronological 
order, with a view to trace the riſe and progreſs of a genius ſo 


ſtrikingly original (m), 


His Works” ſays an excellent judge, © abound in true hu. 


« mor; and fatire, which is 4 
« admirable moral leſſons, an 


enerally well directed: They are 


afford a fund of entertainment 


«« ſuited to every taſte; a circumſtance which ſhews them to be 
«« juſt copies of nature (x), We may conſider them too as valu- 


Haynes from deſigns in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Mr. S. Ireland. Henry 
% Fox, Lord Holland,” and“ James 
% Caulfield Earl of Charlemont:“ 
by the ſame from the ſame.— 
* The Sbrimp-Girl,“ a head, by 
Bortolozzi, Two Plates of © Tay- 
lor, the Boxer, wreſtling with 
« Death;” by Liveſay: “ Mr. Ben- 
% jamin Read ;” and Mr. Ga- 
& bricl Hunt;” members of a club 
with Hogarth ; by theſame. Nine 
prints to Hogarth's Tour,” from 
drawings by Hogarth and Scott; by 
the ſame.—Theſe laſt fourteen 
Prints were publiſhed by ſubſcrip- 
tion by Mrs. — A few co- 
pies of the Tour were printed 
E Mr. Nichols. It was a party of 
pleaſure down the river into Kent, 
undertaken by Mr. Hogarth, Mr. 
Scott, (the ingenious landſcape pain- 
ter,) and three of their friends. 
They ſet out at midnight, at a mo- 
ment's warning, from the Bedford 
Arms Tavern, with each a ſhirt in 
his pocket. They had particular 
departments to attend to. Hogarth 
and Scott made the drawings ; Mr. 
Thornhill (Son of Sir James) the 
map; and another gentleman of the 
party wrote the journal, It is in 
verſe, and a burleſque on the pre- 
vailing mode of travel-writtng, re- 
cording many unintereſting events, 
which offer no entertainment to 
mankind in general, They were 
out five days; and on the ſecond 
night after thezr return, the book 


—_— 


e able 


was produced, bound, gilt, and let. 
tered, and read at the {ame tavern to 
the members of the club then pre- 
ſent, In this excurſion, * they in- 
* tended,” ſays Mr. Walpole, 0 
* have more humour than they zc- 
* compliſhed, as is commonly the 
* caſein ſuch meditated attempts. 
Anecdotes of Painting &c,—Ni- 
chols's Anecdotes. 

m * Hogarth,” ſays Mr. WI. 
pole, © hadno model to follow and 

improve upon. He created his 
* art,—It is a proof that he drey 
* all his ſtores from nature and the 
* force of his own genius, and was 
indebted neither to models nor 
books for his ſtyle, thoughts, or 
hints, that he never ſucceeded 
when he deſigned for the works 0 
other men. I do not ſpeak of his 
early performances at the tin 
that he was engaged by bookſellers 
but in his maturer age, when 
had invented his art, and gave 
te deſigns for ſome great author 
as Cervantes, Gulliver, and eve 
Hudibras, his compoſitions ve! 
tame, ſpiritleſs, void of humour 
and never reach the merits of tit 
books they were deligned to | 
luſtrate. He could not bend! 
talents to think after any bod 
elſe, He could think like 2g 
genius rather than after one. 
Anecdotes of Painting &c. 

{n) Mr. Walpole conſiders I 
garth rather as a Writer of Con 
with a Pencil, than as a Pa! 
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« able repoſitories of the manners, cuſtoms, and dreſſes of the 
« preſent age (0). What amuſement would a collection of this 

Lind afford, drawn from every period of the hiſtory of Bri- 
« tain ?” 

« How far the Works of Hogarth will bear a critical exami- 
« nation, may be the ſubject of a little more enquiry.,—In Deſign 
« Hogarth was ſeldom at a loſs, His invention was fertile; and 
« his judgment accurate. An improper incident is rarely intro- 
« duced ; a proper one rarely omitted. No one could tell a ſtory 
« better, or make it, in all it's circumſtances, moreintelligible C). 
« His genius, however, it muſt be owned, was ſuited only to low 
« or familiar ſubjects. It never ſoared above common life: to 
« ſubjects naturally ſublime, or which from antiquity, or other 


© If catching the manners and fol- 
© hes of an age living as they riſe, 
ſays he, if general ſatire on vices 
and ridicules, familiarized by 
© firokes of nature, and heightened 
© by wit, and the whole animated 
« by proper and juſt expreſhons of 
« the paſſions, be comedy, Hogarth 
© compoſed comedies as much as 
«* Molicre: in his Marriage A-la 
* mode there is even an intrigue 
* carried on throughout the piece. 
Ae is more true to character than 
* Congreve; each perſonage is diſ- 
© tint from the reſt, acts in his ſphere, 
and cannot be confounded with 
* any other of the Dramatis Per- 
© {one.—His place is between the 
* Italians, whom we may conlider as 
* epic poets and tragedians, and the 
. Flemiſh ainters, who are as wri- 
' ters of farce and editors of bur- 
jeſque nature. They are the Ton 
* Browns of the mob. Hogarth re- 
ſembles Butler, but his ſubjects are 
' more univerſal, and amidſt all his 
* pleaſantry, he obſerves the true 
* end of comedy, reformation ; 
* there is always a moral to his pic- 
© tures, —It would be ſuppreſſing 
the merits of his heart to conlider 
bim only as a promoter of laugh- 
* ter, His views were more gene- 
© rous and extenſive, Mirth co- 
* loured his pictures, but benevo- 
* lence deſigned them. He ſmiled 
like Socrates, that men might not 
Abe offended at his leftures, and 
* might learn to laugh at their own 
* folltes. When his topics were 


** accidents, 


© harmleſs, all his touches were 
* marked with pleaſantry and fun, 
He never laughed like Rabelais at 
nonſenſe that he impoſed for wit: 
but like Swift combined incidents 
that divert one from their unex- 
pected encounter, and illuſtrate 
the tale he means to tell. -Some- 
times he roſe to tragedy, not in 
the cataſtrophe of Kings and be- 
roes, but in marking how vice 
condutts inſenſibly and incidents 
ally to miſery and thame.”—Ancc- 
dotes of Painting &c. 

(0) * The manners or Coftume,* 
ſays Mr. Walpole, are more than 
obſerved in every one of his 
works, The very furniture of his 
rooms deſcribe the characters of 
the perſons to whom they belong; 
a leſſon that might be of uſe to 
comic authors. It was reſerved 
to Hogarth to write a ſcene of 
furniture. The Rake's levee- 
room, the Nobleman's dining- 
room, the apartments of the huf- 
band and wife in Marriage Ala- 
mode, the Alderman's parlour, 
the Poet's bed-chamber, and 
many cthers, are the hiſtory of 
the manners of the age,*'—Ancc- 
dotes of Painting &c. 

(p) © It is ſeldom,” fays Mr, 
Walpo'e, © that his figures do not 
exprels the charatter he intended 

to give them. Whenthey wanted 
* an illuſt;ation that colours could 
not beſtow, collateral circamſtan- 
ces, full of wit, ſupply notes. 
Unfortunately ſome circumſtances, 

* that 
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* accidents, borrowed dignity, he could not riſe.— In Comps. « be 
* fition we fee little in him to admire, In many of his prints « th 
„ the deficiency is ſo great, as plainly to imply a want of all te th 
« principle; which makes us ready to believe, that when we do tu 
«© meet with a beautiful group, it is the effect of chance. Of the « tit 
*« Diftributioh of Light Hogarth had as little knowledge as of * ini 
* Compoſition, In ſome of his pieces we ſee a good effect; but « pr 
& at the ſame time there is fo obvious a deficiency in this point, in ws 
* moſt of his prints, that it is very evident he had no princi. * 


* ples. Neither was Hogarth a maſter in Drawing, Of the 
« muſcles arid anatomy of the head and hands he had perfect « hay 


4 knowledge; but his trunks are often badly moulded, and his « wit 
& limbs ill ſet on. I tax him with plain bad drawing; I ſpeak pre 
4 not of the niceties of anatomy, and elegance of outline : of © upo 
c theſe indeed he knew nothing; nor were they of uſe in that * of 1 
« mode of deſign which he cultivated : and yet his figures, upon e thri 
% the whole, are inſpired with ſo much life and meaning, that * mal 
te the eye is kept in good humour, in ſpite of it's inclination to * pee 
& find fault. The Author of the Analyſis of Beauty, it might * ever 
« be chat 
a & his 
c that were temporary, will be loſt * is the ſpider's- web extende !] over * Wore 
© to poſterity h; the fate of all co- *© the poor's box in a pariſh- church; e culai 
* mic authors; and if ever an au- * the blunders in architecture in the « tg a1 
© thor wanted a commentary, that Nobleman's feat feen through the « {qbi 
© non» of his beauties might be loſt, * window, in the firſt print of : luvje 
© ;t is Hogarth not from being ob- Marriage a la Mode, and a thou- * ſpiri 
* fcure {for he never was that but * ſand in the Strollers dreffing tn g « I ere 
© intwo or three of his firſt Prints Harn, which for wit and imagina- „high. 
* where tranſient national follies, as * tion, without any other end, I « For 5 
* Lotteries, Free-maſonry, and the * think the beſt of all his works: as Fs 
© South-ſea were his topics} but for * for uſeful and deep ſatire, that on * the 
© the uſe of foreigners, and from a * the Methodiits is the molt ſub- * NCT 11 
* multiplicity of little incidents, * lime,”-—Anecdotes of Painting, “ and 
© not eſſential to, but always height= &c, « of hi 
© ening the principal action. Such they 

+ A Publication appeared in 1768, entitled, © Hocag Tn Moraliſed: Being * ture { 
* a Complete Edition of HocarTHh's Works; containing near Fourlcore _ « certai 
« per-Plates, moſt elegantly engraved ; with an Explanation, pointing out the 
% many Beauties that may have hitherto eſcaped Notice, and a Comment on their 
4% moral Tenden& &c, With the Approbation of ANR HodANT H, Widow of 
© the laie Mr. HocarTa,” * This Work,“ ſays Mr. Nichols, will in ſome (9) It x 
* {mall degree, a very ſmall one, contribute to preſerve the memory of thoſe tem. tlketch 
* porary c::1cumltances which Mr. Walpole is ſo juſtly apprehenſive will be lolt able fa hy 
to poſterity. 

* The hiſtory of the work.“ (he adds) © is as follows :—The Rev. Jon Txvs- lin, aud 
© 1xx engaged with {ome engravers intins deſign, after HogarTa's death, when prelerve tþ 
« they could carry it into execution with impunity. Mrs. HoGAR TH, finding het ueman (1. 
© property would be much affected by it, was glad to accept an offer they made once with | 
8 win of entering into parinerſhip with them; and they were very glad to receive louſe, Ob. 
«© her, knowing her name would give credit to the publication, and that ſhe could thing wit! | 
certainly ſupply many anecdotes to explain the plates, Such 28 are found in Miri, rh 
the work are probably all hers. The other ſtuff was introduced by the Editor wa 25 

„he W. 


to eke out the book. We are informed, that, when the undertaking was com- 
pleted, in order to get rid of her partners, ſhe was glad to buy out their [hats 
s ſo that the whole expence which fell on her amounted to at lealt ol. 


— 
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« be ſuppoſed, would have given us more inſtances of grace, 
« than we find in the Works of Hogarth ; which ſhews ſtrongly 
«« that theory and practice are not always united. Many oppor- 
tunities his ſubjects naturally afford of introducing graceful at- 
« titudes ; and yet we have very few examples of them. With 
inſtances of pictureſque grace his words abound, Of his Ex- 
« preflion, in which the force of his genius lay, we cannot ſpeale 
in terms too high. In every mode of it he was truly excellent. 
« The paſſions he thoroughly underſtood, and all the effects which 
they produce in every part of the human frame: he had the 
« happy art alſo of conveying his ideas with the ſame preciſion 
« with which he conceived them. —He was excellent too in ex- 
* preſſing any humourous oddity, which we often ſee ſtamped 
upon the human face. All his heads are caſt in the very mould 
of nature (q). Hence that endleſs variety which is diſplayed 
« through his works. But the ſpecies of expreſſion, in which this 
e maſter perhaps moſt excels, is that happy art of catching thoſe 
« pecaliarities of air, and geſture, which the ridiculous part of 
« every profeſſion contract; and which, for that reaſon, become 
« charaCteriſtick of the whole, His counſellors, his undertakers, 
e his lawyers, his uſurers, are all conſpicuous at ſight. In a 
ver Wl © word, almoſt every profeſſion may ſee, in his works, that parti- 
ch; « cular ſpecies of affectation, which they ſhould moſt endeavour 
the « to avoid. The execution of this maſter is well ſuited to his 


in Wl © (ubjects, and manner of treating them. He etches with great 
of N . - 

*. * ſpirit; and never gives one unneceſſary ſtroke. For myſelf, 
'n « Wl © | greatly more value the works of his own needle, than thoſe 
104- „ bighly-finiſhed prints, on which he employed other engravers. 
„, 1 For as the production of an effect is not his talent; and as this 


is the chief excellence of high-finiſhing; his own rough man- 
ſub. ner is certainly preferable z in which we have moſt of the force 
ting, and fpirit of his exprefſion.---The Rate's Progreſs, and ſome 
of his other works, are both etched and engraved by himlelf ; 
they are well done; but it is plain he meant them as furni- 
Being ture (r). As works deſigned for a critick's eye, they would 


Cop- certainly have been better without the engraving ; except a f:w 
t the «6 

| their couches 
Ow of 


ſome It was Mr. Hogarth's cuſtom (a whimſical one) of a perſon who 
tem- v ſcetch out on the ſpot any remark- was then fitung in fight.—The 
alc face which particularly ſtruck {ſketches which he thus continua 
_ Win, aud of which he wiſhed to took from nature he put into his 
when We lcrve the remembrance, Agen- works. 
ag ber {WH'man (lays Mr. Nichols) being (r, The ſcarceneſs of the goce 
made Mence with hin at the Bedford Coffee impreſſions of Hogarth's larges 
eceive Houle, obſerved him to draw ſome- works is in great mealure owing to 
could thing with a pencil on his nail. Eu- their having been paſted on cauvas 
— Wirnug what had been his employ- or boards, to be framed and glazed 
Ediio cnt, he was ſhewn the countenance for furniture, There were few pco- 
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« touches in a very few places. The want of effect too would 
« have been leſs er which in his higheſt-finiſhed prints 
« js difagreeably ſtriking (s).” | 
To aſſemble the Works of Hogarth, Mr. Nichols well oh. 
ſerves, is, “a purſuit that needs no apology : For ſurely of all 
« his fraternity, whether ancient or modern, he bent the keeneſt 
« eye on the follies and vices of mankind, and expreſſed them 
«« with a degree of variety and force, which it would be vain to 
t ſeek among the ſatiric compoſitions ot any other painters, But 
« then (as he again remarks) the collector who contents himſelf 
« with the later impreſſions of his works, will not conſult our 
« Artiſt's reputation. Thoſe who wiſh to be acquainted with the 
« whole extent of his powers, ſhould aſſemble the firſt copies, to- 
«« gether with all the varieties of his capital works.” To faci. 
litate the forming of ſuch a collection, Mr, Nichols has ſuggeſted 
ſeveral cautions ro his readers, to guard them againſt the various 
impoſitions of thoſe dealers who, in conſequence of the extraor- 
dinary prices lately paid for the collected works of this great maſ- 
ter (7), are ſuppoſed to be aſſembling as many of his prints as 
they can meet with; exhibiting imperfect ſuites of ſuch as are cut 
out of books; or preparing to offer a few rare trifles to ſale, over. 
loaded with a heap of wretched proofs from his more capital per. 
formances, Mr. Nichols had derived ample knowledge of theſe 
tranſactions from the collectors whom he conſulted in conſequence 
of his undertaking to compile an Account of Mr. Hogarth; and 
his remarks and admonitions are well worthy the attention of the 


curious. 


ple who collected his prints for any 
other purpoſe at their firſt appear- 
ance.—Nichols's Anecdotes. 
. Gilpin, Eſſay on Prints. 

he merits of Hogarth, as an En- 
graver, (ſays Mr. Nichols,) are in- 
conſiderable. His hand was faith- 
ful to character, but bad little ac- 
quaintance wich the powers of light 
and ſhade. In ſome of his early 
prints he was an aſſiduous imitator 
of Callot, but deviated at laſt into a 
manner of his own, which ſuffers 
much by compariſon with that of 
his coadjutors, Ravenet and Sullivan. 
In the pieces finiſhed by theſe maſ- 
ters of their art, there is a peripi- 
cuity that Hogarth could neverreach. 
His ſtrokes ſometimes look as if for- 
tuitouſly diſpoſed, and ſometimes 
confuſedly thwart each other in al- 
moſt every poſſible direction. What 
he wanted iu {kill he trove to make 


— 


up in labour ; but the reſult of it 
was an univerſal haze and :indiſtind- 
nels, that, by excluding force and 
tranſparency, has rendered ſeveral 
of his larger plates leſs captivating 
than they would have been, had be 
entruſted the ſole execution of them 
to either of the artiſts already men 
tioned. 

(t) * Whereever a taſte for the 
fine arts has prevailed, the works 
of this great maſter,” ſays Mr. N. 
chols, © are to be found, Mefſhevur 
Torre have frequent commiſſion 
© to ſend them into Italy.—I an 
* credibly informed (he adds) ta 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia has expretie 
* uncommon pleaſure in examiniq 
© ſuch genuine repreſentations 0 
* Engliſh manners; and have ee! 
* ſet of cups and faucers with i 
* Harlot's Progreſs painted on tber 
in Chica about the year 1739. 
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The Life of Biſhop NEWTON. 


HOMAS NEWTON, Biſhop of Briſtol, and Dean of St. 
Paul's, was born at Lichfield, in the year 1704. His fa- 
ther was a conſiderable brandy and cyder merchant; but having 
by his induſtry and integrity acquired what he thought a compe- 
tent fortune, he left off all trade and buſineſs ſeveral years before 
he died. He had” (as his Son informs us) “ a good ſound 
* underſtanding, with ſome tincture of reading, was a converſable 
« agreeable old man, lived and acted under a juſt ſenſe of religion 
« 2s well as of virtue, conſtantly attended the daily ſervice of the 
“ church, and died at the age of eighty-three, much regretted 
and lamented by all his friends and acquaintance.” Such was 
his father : his mother, the daughter of a Clergyman, died young 
of a conſumption, when this her only child was about a year old, 
who from her inherited a tender conſtitution Ca). 

He received the firſt part of his education in the free-ſchool 
of Lichheld, which at that time flouriſhed greatly, and at 
all times hath ſent forth ſeveral perſons of note and emi- 
nence, from Biſhop Smalrige, and Mr. Wollaſton, down to 
Dr. Johnſon and Mr, Garrick.— Here he continued till he 
was between thirteen and fourteen years of age ; at which time 
his father marrying a ſecond wife, a daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. Trebeck of Worceſter, and fitter to Dr. Trebeck, the firſt 
ReQor of St. George's Hanover-Square, he was, by the ad- 
vice of Dr. Trebeck, and by the encouragement of Biſhop Smal- 
nige, removed from Lichfield to Weſtminſter School, where he 
was placed at the lower end of the fourth form, and the year fol- 
lowing (1718) became a King's Scholar, being admitted into the 
College by the nomination of Biſhop Smalrige. He continued at 
Weſtminſter fix years, five of which he paſſed in College, having 
ſtayed one year to be Captain, If his patron, Biſhop Smalrige, 
had been living at the election in May 1723, he would undoubt- 
edly have been elected to Chriſt Church, in Oxford; but he pre- 
ferred going to Cambridge, thinking the ſtudies there rather more 
manly, and knowing the Fellowſhips of Trinity College to be 

Vor. X. 8. 3 A much 


(a) Some Account of the Life of Biſhop Newton, written by Himſelf, 
ind pre hd to his Works, 
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much more valuable than the Studentſhips of Chriſt Church, 
Accordingly he made intereſt with Dr. Bentley to be by him 
elected firſt to Cambridge; in which Univerſity he conſtantly re- 
ſided eight months at leaſt in every year, till he had taken his Ba- 
chelor of Arts degree. During the long vacation he was with 
his father and friends at Lichfield, and likewiſe after he had taken 
his degree, till he returned to Cambridge, to ſpeak the Speech 
on the 29th of May, in order to his being choſen Fellow in the 
October following; ſoon after which election, he came to ſettle 
in London. 

As it had been his inclination from a child, and he was always 
deſigned for Holy Orders, he had ſufficient time to prepare himſelf; 
and he compoſed about twenty ſermons, which by the advice of a 
good old clergyman, he took care to write in a large legible cha- 
rater, that he might never have occaſion to copy them; and 
having ſome ſtock in hand, he was not under the neceſſity of mak. 
ing ſermons in a hurry, but might proceed more at his leiſure, 
and employ more time and conſideration (5), His Title for 
Orders was his Fellowſhip ; and he was ordained Deacon, in De- 
cember, 1729, when he was twenty-ſix years old, and Prieſt in the 
February following, by Biſhop Gibſon. 

At his firſt ſetting out in the world, he for a little time officiated 
as Curate at St. George's Church Hanover-ſquare, and continued 
for ſeveral years Aſſiſtant Preacher to Dr. 'Trebeck ; whoſe ill 
health diſabled him from performing his duty. His firſt Prefer- 
ment was that of Reader and Afternoon-Preacher at Groſvenor 
Chapel in South Audly ſtreet. By theſe means he became well 
known in the pariſh, and was ſoon taken into Lord Carpenter's 
family to be tutor to his ſon, who was afterwards created Earl of 
Tyrconnel. Ia this family he lived ſeveral years very much at his 
eaſe, and in the as pony and intimacy of Lord and Lady Car- 
penter ; and living at no kind of expence he was tempted to gra- 
tify his taſte in the purchaſe of books, prints, and pictures, and 
made the beginnings of a collection which was continually receiv- 
ing conſiderable additions and improvements. 

Here he ſtuck ſome time without any promotion ; but in the year 
1738, having preached at the Chapel in Spring Garden, by the 
particular deſire of Dr. Pearce, at that time Vicar of St. Martin's, 
afterwards Biſhop of. Rocheſter, with whom he then firſt became 
acquainted, the Doctor, after hearing him, invited him to his 
houſe, and without ſolicitation or recommendation, freely, of his 

own 


{b) The Bilhop tells us, that in ſeveral of his ſermons word br 
Alus compoſitions at School, at the word, before he had committed a 
Univerſity, and every where, his me- tittle to writing; ſo that he could 
thod was, to fiuiſh the whole before ealily have preached without notes 
he wrote down any part of it; and if he had pleaſed, - Life of Biſbop 
t ſome of his fricgds be repeated Newton, &. 
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own accord, and in the moſt handſome manner, offered to appoint 
him Morning-Preacher at the ſaid Chapel. Mr. Southwell, the 
proprietor of this Chapel, had built it tor the convenience of his 
tenants in Spring Garden, and he very generouſly gave all the 
profits arihng from the rents of the pews to be divided in certain 
proportions between the officiating Miniſters. At that time there 
was a full and a polite congregation, covfiſting principally of a 
few noble families from Whitehall, and of thoſe of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, and other good families in the neighbourhood, ſo 
that the whole profits to the Miniſters were not inconſiderable. 
This piece of preferment was the more agreeable too, as it was 
the beginning of an uſeful and valuable connexion with Dr, 
Pearce; a connexion which was afterwards greatly improved, not 
only by viſiting him frequently, but alſo by meeting him ofren at 
Lord Bath's, to whoſe acquaintance Mr. Newton was introduced 
by a perſon, to whom he was indebted for other important favours. 
This friend was Mrs. Anne Deanes Deveniſh, a moſt accompliſhed 
lady, of a very good family in Dorſetſhire, firſt married to Mr. 
Rowe, the poet, and after his death to Colonel Deanes, by whom 
alſo ſhe was left a widow, and upon the family-eltate coming to 
her by the death of a near relation, ſhe reſumed the family name 
of Deveniſh. She was honoured with the particular regard and 
friendſhip of the Prince and Princeſs of Wales ; and as the Prince 
was then inſtructing his children to repeat fine moral ſpeeches out 
of plays, and particularly out of Mr. Rowe's, he deſired her to 
have a more correct edition printed of Mr. Rowe's Works, and re- 
commended Mr. Mallet to her for that ſervice. She rather choſe 
to employ a friend of her own, and engaged Mr. Newton to un- 
dertake it, who ſuperviſed and corrected the preſs, and wrote the 
Dedication in her name to the Prince of Wales. By theſe means 
his name came firſt to be known to the Prince and Princeſs of 
Wales; and Mrs. Deveniſh, like a true friend, took every oppor- 
tunity of commending him to them, and leaving a good impreſſion 
of his character, which long after was of great ſervice to him, 
and may be ſaid to have been the groundwork of his belt prefer- 
ment, Theſe two introductions he ever eſteemed as two of the 
molt fortunate circumſtances of his life. 

When Mr. Pulteney was created Earl of Bath, Mr. Newton was 
appointed his firſt Chaplain ; and, through his Lordſhip's intereſt, 
he was preferred, in the year 1744, to the Rectory of St. Mary le 
Bow in Cheapſide, a church of note and eminence, being the 
principal of the Archbiſhop's peculiars, and the Court of the 
Dean of the Arches, and the church where the Archbiſhops and 
al the Biſhops in the Province of Canterbury are confirmed. Upon 
this preferment he quitted the Chapel in Spring Garden. His 
Fellowſhip alſo became vacant, and at the Commencement, in 
1745, he took his degree of Doctor in Divinity. The rebellion 
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breaking out ſoon afcer, he was, in all his Sermons and Diſcourſes, 
ſo ſtrenuous in the cauſe of his King and Country, that he receiv. 
ed ſome threatening letters, which Lord Bath adviſed him to lay 
before the Secretary of State. One or two of his Sermons upon 
this occaſion by deſire he publiſhed, as well as that which was 
preached in the ſame year before the Houſe of Commons. 

In 1747, Dr. Newton was choſen Lecturer of St. George's, 
Hanover Square; and in the ſame year he married the eldeſt 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Trebeck, with whom he lived 
very happily near ſeven years. As they had no children, t 
continued to board in the parſonage-houſe with Dr. Trebeck, free 
from all care and trouble of houſc keeping; which our Divine 
thought no inconſiderable advantage, being much of the mind of 
the famous Mr. Boyle, who would never have his ſtudies interrupt. 
ed by any houſehold affairs. 

In 1749, Dr. Newton publiſhed by ſubſcription a new edition 
of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt in two Volumes, Quarto ; with Notes of 
various Authers. This Work was undertaken chiefly at the defire 
of Lord Bath, who generouſly contributed the copper-plates to 
beautify and adorn it. Milton was ever a favourite poet with his 
Lordſhip. He conſidered him as a claffick author in Engliſh, and 
was defirous of having him publiſhed as ſuch ; and Mr. Newton 
was further encovraged to the undertaking by his worthy friend 
Biſhop Pearce, who kindly affified him in it from the beginning 
to the end, peruſing and correcting his performance long before it 
went to the preſs, 

From the various remarks on Milton which had been already 
publiſhed by ſeveral eminent writers, Dr. Newton ſelected ſuch as 
ſeemed moſt worthy of being preſerved ; and befides theſe, ſeveral 
new obſervations were offered to the world, both of others and his 
own. As the notes are of various authors, ſo they are of various 
kinds, critical and explanatory ; ſome to corre the errors of for- 
mer editions, to diſcuſs the various readings, and to eſtabliſh the 
true genuine text of Milton; ſome to illuſtrate the ſenſe and 
meaning, to point out the beauties and defects of ſentiment and 
character, and to commend or cenſure the conduct of the poem; 
ſome to remark the peculiarities of ſtyle and language, to clear the 
ſyntax, and to explain the uncommon words, or common words 
uſed in an uncommon ſignification; Tome to confider and examine 
the numbers, and to diſplay the pet's great arts of verſification, 
the variety of the pauſes, and the adaptneſs of the ſound to the 
ſenſe ; ſome to ſhew his imitations, and alluſions to other authors, 
whether ſacred or profane, ancient or modern. | 

It was once our Editor's intention to prefix ſome eſſays to this 
work, one upon Milton's ityle, another upon his verfification, 2 
third upon his imitations, &c. but upon mature dehiberation he 
concluded that the fame things would have a better effect —_ 
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form of ſhort notes, when the particular paſſages referred to came 
immediately under conſideration, and the context lay before the 
reader. There would have been more of the pomp and oſtenta- 
tion of criticiſm in the former, but he conceived there was more 
real uſe and advantage in the latter. 

The Life of the Author it is almoſt become a cuſtom to prefix to 
a new Edition of his Works; for when we admire the writer, we 
are curiousalſotoknow ſomething of the man: and it has happened 
that more accounts have been written of the life of Milton, than 
of almoſt any author's. Theſe accounts Dr. Newton not only 
read and compared together, and made the beſt extracts out of 
them which he poſſibly could; but he alſo colletted ſome other 
particulars from Milton's own works as well as from other authors, 
and from credible tradition as well as from written teſtimonies : 
:nd all theſe he has formed into a continued narration ; making 
it his ſtudy, as in the Notes to compriſe the flower of all other 
Notes, ſo in the Life to inclade the ſubſtance of all other Lives, 
and with improvements and additions.—In the conclufion are 
added copious indexes, one of the principal matters, and another 
of the words, The work was extremely well received by the 
poblick, and has gone through ſeveral editions, in quarto and 
oftavo (c), 

After the appearance of the Paradiſe Loſt it was recom- 
mended to Dr. Newton by ſome great perſons, as well as by 
ſeveral friends, to complete the edition of Milton's Poetical Works. 
Accordingly he proceeded to publiſh Paradiſe Regained and all 
the other Poems of that divine Author, purſuing the ſame method 
that was taken in the publication- of the Paradiſe Loſt, by firſt 
exhibiting the true and genuine text, according to Milton's own 
editions, and then illuſtrating it with notes critical and explanatory 
of various authors and of various kinds : but theſe, excepting only 
a few, were never printed before, and had therefore novelty to 
recommend them, as well as ſome names of the firſt rank and 
greateſt eminence in the republick of letters. Theſe things, how- 
ever, Dr. Newton thought, detained him too long from other 
more material ſtudies, though he had the good fortune to gain 
more by them than Milton did by all his works together. But his 
greateſt gain, in his own opinion, was their firſt bringing him into 
the friendſhip and intimacy of two ſuch men as Biſhop Warburton 
and Dr. Jortin, who while they were employed in writing the 
moſt learned and elaborate defences of religion, yet found leiſure 
to cultivate the politer arts, and to promote and improve in them 
ſelves and others a claſſical taſte of the tineft authors. 'T his ac- 
quifition he held in ſuch high eſteem, that, whatever might be the 
lucceſs, he tells us he could never repent of having engaged in an 

undertaking 
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undertaking which had given him ſo many convincing proofs of 
their friendſhip and kindneſs, and at the fame time had happily 
conjoined (what perhaps might never elſe have been joine4 toge. 
ther) his ſtudies and his name with theirs Ca. 

In the year 1751, Dr. Newton preached a ſermon at St. George's 


Hannover- Square, upon occaſion of the death of the Prince of 


Wales, which he was deſired by ſome of the noblemen and gen. 
tlemen of the veſtry to publiſh, but he excuſed himſelf as it was 
a haſty compoſition, unfit for the publick eye. However the re. 

rt of it reached the ear of the Princeſs of Wales, and Lady 
Charlotte Edwin (who was always a friend to the Author) was 
employed by her Royal Highneſs to convey her deſire, that ſhe 
might be favoured with a copy of the ſermon to peruſe it. Such 
a requeſt could not be refuſed, but it was complied with upon con- 
dition that after her Highneſs at her leiſure had peruſed the ſermon 
it ſhould be returned, It was accordingly detained about a week, 
and then Lady Charlotte was again commiſſioned by her Royal 
Highneſs to return it with her thanks, and at the ſame time with 
her defire that ſhe might appoint the Doftor one of her Chaplains, 
and the warrant was made out accordingly and ſent him : And 
ever afterwards, both privately in his times of waiting, and pub. 
lickly in her drawing rooms, ſhe was particularly gracious to 
kim. 

In 1754 Dr. Newton loſt his father, and within a few days his 
wife, He uſed to viſit his father every year at Lichfield, and he 
and his wife were preparing to go thither when theſe fatal events 
took place, either of which would have affected him much, but 
both together were the ſevereſt trial he ever underwent, and almoſt 
overwhelmed him with affliction, In this fituation he was preſſed 
by ſome of his noble friends to change the ſcene, and to come and 
paſs ſome time with them, but he choſe rather to remain, and 
thought he could ſooner recollect himſelf by himſelf, in the little 
rural retirement where he then was at Shelly in Eſſex. At that 
time he was engaged in writing his Diſſertations on the Pro- 
«+ phecies;” and happy (he obſerves) it was for him; for in any 
affliction he never found a better or more effectual remedy than 
plunging deep into ſtudy, and fixing his thoughts as intenſely as 
de poſſibly could upon other ſubjects, 

The firſt Volume of his Diſſertations"? was publiſhed in the 
following winter, dut the other two did not appear till three years 
afterwards, as for the encouragement of his Work he was appointed 
in the mean time to preach the Boyle's Lecture. The defign of theſc 
Diſſertations is not to treat of the Prophecies in general, but only 
of ſuch as relate more immediately to theſe later ages, and are in 
fome meaſure receiving their accompliſhment at this time, They 
were originally drawn up in the form of Sermons ; but fince that 

time 
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time they have been new-modelled, much altered, and confirmed 
by proper authorities e). This excellent Work has met with 
the reception it deſerved, both at home and abroad. It has gone 
through ſeveral numerous editions, and has been tranſlated into 
ſeveral languages, —The firſt Part is dedicated to Archbiſhop Her- 
ring ; the ſecond to the Truſtees of Boyle's Lecture; the third to 
Archbiſhop Gilbert. 

Lord Bath had long ſolicited the Duke of Newcaſtle for a Pre- 
bend for Dr. Newton, particularly of Weſtminſter ; and the Duke 
often promiſed and as often failed; not without ſome ſmart re- 
monſtrances on the fide of Lord Bath, which commonly produced 
freſh aſſurances and promiſes, that were no better kept than the 
former. ; and fo they went round as it were in a circle, for more 
than ſeven years. At laft, in the year 1757, he was made Pre- 
bendary of Weſtminſter in the room of Dr. Green promoted to be 
Dean of Saliſbury. A little before this he had been appointed 
Chaplain to his Majeſty /; and ſoon after by the unſolicited 
and unexpected favour of Archbiſhop Gilbert, he was appointed 


% What firſt ſuggeſted the de- 
fgn of theſe Differtations, the Au- 
thor tells us, were ſome converſa- 
tons with that great General, Mar- 
ſhal Wade, who was 2 man of good 
underſlanding, and of lome reading, 
but unhappily had no great regard 
for revealed religion or the clergy. 
When the prophecies were urged as 
aproof of revelation, he conſtantly 
derided the notion, afferted that 
there was no ſuch thiog, and that the 
prophecies which were pretended 
were Written after the events. It 
vas immediately replied, that though 
ach a thing might with leſs ſcruple 
2nd more confidence be aſſitwed of 
tome prophecies fulfilled long ago, 
yet it could never be proved of any, 
the contrary m1ght be proved almoſt 
o ade monſtration: but it could not 
be ſo much as affirmed of ſeveral 
prophecies without manifeſt abſur- 
dity; for there were ſeveral prophe- 
cies in ſcripture, which were not ful- 
hlled till theſe later ages, and were 
lulfilling even now, and conſequent- 
ly could not be framed after the 
events, but undeniably were written 
ant publiſhed many ages before. 
He was ſtartled at this, and ſaid he 
muſi acknowledge, that if this point 
could be proved to ſatisfaHtion, there 
would be no arguing againſt ſuch 


Sub-Almoner. 


plain matter of fat; it would cer- 
tainly convince him, and he behev- 
ed would be the readieſt way to con- 
vince every reaſonable man of the 
truth of revelation.-Dedication to 
the firſt Volume. 

The Biſhop tells us, that, in 
the courſe of the ſummer, a meſſage 
was brought him from the Lord 
Chamberlain's office, that his war- 
rant for Kiog's Chaplain had lain for 
ſome time ready for him, and they 
wondered that he neglected to come 
and take it up. This was ihe firſt he 
ever heard of it, and to whom he 
was indebted for this honour he ne- 
ver fully underſtood, but ſuppoſed it 
was of the Duke of Newcaſtle's 
procuring for him by way of pallia- 
tion, aud to make him ſome amends. 
But before he went to take up his 
warrant, he thought it proper to 
make application to the Princeſs of 
Wales to know her plealure, whe- 
ther ſhe would permit him to be 
made King's Chaplain, and at the 
ſame time to continue her own, 
which was readily granted though 
ſome time after it was refuſed to 
another; and he ſerved the reſt of 
that reign and the beginning of the 
next in both thoſe ſtations, -Life of 
Biſhop Newton, &c. 
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Sub-Almoner. Nor did the Archbiſhop's favours ſtop here; for H man 
gave him one of the moſt valuable pieces of preferment in in h 
church of York, the Precentorſtup, which he held till he was pro. ing 
moted to a Biſhoprick ; and whenever he attended the Archbiſhoy WM he f! 
to his Dioceſe, or to Tunbridge Wells, every thing (he tells yy It 
was made as agreeable to him as poſſible in the family; and H poor 
who had iome appearance of haughtineſs to others was to Dy, 
Newton all civility and courteſy, a kind friend and a generoy 
atron. 
Fn As long as Dr. Trebeck lived, Dr. Newton continued to board 
in the family, from his old principle of avoiding as much as poſi. 
ble the trouble of houſekeeping ; but upon the death of Dr, 
Trebeck, which happened in 1759, he was under the neceſlity q 
| looking out for a houſe, and for the preſent took one ready fr. 
niſhed in Mount-ſtreet. In this fituation he ſoon found his tine 
and attention much divided by the cares of his little family ; and 
when he had ſome. profpet of a Biſhoprick, freſh difficy. 


ties and troubles opened to his view ; ſo that he plainly foreſayMf vacy a 
he muſt either fall a prey to ſervants or look out for ſome {en By 
ſible accompliſhed woman for his wife; and ſuch an one Hef Bri 


found in Elizabeth, daughter of John Lord Viſcount Liſbume no hox 
by a fine young woman whom he had married and greatly injured, WM Prince 
She was at this time the widow of the Rev. Mr. Hand; and they ard a 
were married in Norfolk, on the 5th of September, and on tie happe! 
18th of the ſame month he kiſſed his Majeſty's hand for tia to the 
Biſhoprick of Briſtol, | 

The Bithop of Briſtol was no great gainer by his prefermentM j 
for he was obliged to give up the Prebend of Weſtminſter, thi 
Precentorſuip of York, the Lectureſhip of St. George's, Hanove 
Square, and the genteel office of Sub-Almoner. However he u. 
far from being diſſatisfied with his little Biſhoprick and the Refi 


Was ap 
he owe 
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dentiariſhip of St. Paul's; and he was aſſured that better thing Whe 
were intended for him. Accordingly upon the death of Biſoſ his Liv 
Olbaldiſton in the year 1764, Mr. Grenville, the Duke of Bed was un. 
ford, and others of the Minitters agreed in the Biſhop of Brit can, a1 
as a proper perſon to fill the vacant See of London, and Ar. Gren adviſed 
ville in a particular manner recommended him to the 2 1 
that preferment ; but unluckily his Majeſty had given ſome kit ambitic 
of promiſe for Biſhop Terrick in Lord Bute's adminiſtratioY to ſeek . 
which he thought himſelf now obliged to fulfil. diſpoſec 

In the ſummer of th ſame year, Dr. Stone, Primate of le have pl 
land, was thought to Ee dying, and Mr. Greaville ſounded a pu he had 1 


ticular friend of the Biſhop of Briſtol to know whether the Pn was ſeiz 
macy would be agreeable to him. The Biſhop had therefore {ug of the 1 
ficient time to conſider the matter in all points of view, and been dre 
cordingly, upon the death of the Primate, which happened in De little or! 
cember, being ſent for by Mr, Grenville, who in the moſt obligity 1 ſo 
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manner deſired his acceptance of the Primacy, he was the readier 
in his anſwer, declining the offer with — gratitude, aſſigu- 
ing his reaſons for ſo doing, and exprefling how much happier 
he ſhould be with a tranſlation to a Biſhoprick in England. 

It was rather extraordinary for a man to wiſh to retain the, 
pooreſt Biſhoprick in England, in preference to the firſt and richeſt 
in Ireland, and perhaps richer than any in England; and the 
Biſhop informs us, that if he had been a younger man, or had en- 
joyed better health, or had had a growing family, he would cer- 
tainly not have declined ſo tempting an offer; but he was never 
very ambitious, was always deſirous of a competency rather than 
of pomp and greatneſs ; he was then paſt ixty, which is too late 
in life to change one's country, to enter upon new and different 
ſcenes, to form new friends and acquaintance, and in a manner 
to begin the world again ; his health alſo was too precarious to be 
depended upon; he had, beſides, no children, and at all times, and 
eſpecially the more he advanced in years, he was fonder of pri- 
yacy and ſtudy than of publick life and publick buſineſs, 

By the diſmiſſion of Mr. Grenville, in the year 1765, the Biſhop 
of Briſtol loſt a good friend at court, and was lefc with little or 
no hopes but in the favour and goodneſs of the King and the 
Princeſs of Wales. From theſe he had every thing to expect, 
ard accordingly upon the death of Archbiſhop Secker, which 
happened in 1768, his Majeſty was deſirous that he ſhould ſucceed 
to the Biſhoprick of London, but the Miniſterial arrangements 
at this was not permitted to take place. Hie Ma- 
jeſty, hower, inſiſted upon it, that if he was not to be . hop of 
London, he ſhould atleaſt be Dean of St. Paul's; whereupon he 
was appointed to ſucceed the Archbiſhop in that Deanery. Thus 
he owed his preferment more to his Majeſty's goodneſs than to the 
favour of any of his Miniſters. 

When he had obtained the Deanery of St. Paul's, he reſigned 
his Living in the city, which be had held twenty-five years. He 
was under no kind of obligation to reſign it; he had it in commen- 
dam, and might ſtill have held it, as many would have done, and 
adviſed di to do; but he thought it not proper, nor becomin 
his ct. rater and Ration, to be ſo tenacious of pluralities. His 
ambition was now fully fatisfied, and he had firmly reſolved never 
to ſeek or aſk for any thing more. But if he had been otherwiſe 
diſpoſed, and ambitious of riſing higher, yet his ill health would 
have plucked his wings, and have r---flarily kept him down. For 
he had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of his Deane.:y Houſe, than he 
was ſeized with a moſt deſperate cough and cold, an inflammation 
of the lungs, and — of breath. Some time before he bad 
deen drooping and ſi king; and he now * ſeveral weeks with 
tle or no hope of a nendment, and his difficulty of breathing 
was ſo ,ceat, that his yheezing might eaſily be heard from one 
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ſtory of the houſe to another, and a large tub of boiling water way 
placed near him, and conſtantly ſupplied with other boiling water, 
that the team might ſoſten the air, and aſſiſt his reſpiration, At 
length, contrary to general expectation, by the good. bleſſing of 
God upon che great ſcill and judgment, the conſtant care and at- 
tention of his phyſician, he recovered his health in ſome meaſure; 
yet as his conſtitution had never been a good one, it was more 
ſhattered and broken after ſo long and ſevere an illneſs, and he was 
liable to frequent returns of the {ame complaints, though not per. 
haps to the {ame degree. After this his health was ſo tender, that 
he could not ſtand a north or an eaſt wind, nor bear the night air 
or any cold without ſuffering materially, He was ſcarce ever able 
to go through a month's reſidence at St. Paul's without falling il 
in che courſe of it; and this happened ſo frequently, that all his 
yſical friends as well as others were earneſt and 1mportunate with 
m not to think of going any mere to that cold church, as it 
would certainly give him his death; and his Majeſty like wiſe was 
pleaſed to lay his injunctions upon him for the ſame purpoſe, and 
moſt graciouſly repeated them ſeveral times, 

It was a great mortification to our pious Prelate to be reduced to 
ſuch inſigniſicance as not to attend his duty in that conſpicuous 
church, Year after year he tried and tried again, as unwilling to 
ſubmit, but at length he was forced to give up the point ; for the 
laſt time he was at church, and preached there, he caught ſuch a 


cold as endangered his life, However he ſo far diſcharged his 


duty, as to reſide the greater part of every year in his Deanery- 
houſe, where he was at hand to hear any complaints, to rectify any 
irregularities, to give directions, and to conſult with the member: 
of the church as occaſions might require. 

But though the Biſhop-was thus forced to deſiſt from his atten- 
dance on the publick ſervice at St, Paul's, yet he was not uader 
the like neceſſity at Briſtol, as his call thither was in the fummer- 
ſeaſon,and he Was, as it were, two different creatures in ſummer and 


in winter, From the time that he was firſt made Biſhop, he con- 


ſtantly went to Briſtol every ſummer, and uſually ſtayed there the 
three months intervening between his laſt reſidence at St. Paul's, 
and the next following; and when he was no longer able to go w 
St. Paul's, he continued at Briſtol, four or five months, and went u 
church as often as his health and the weather would permit. 
The Biſhop never failed going to Briſtol, every ſummer, till the 
year 1776, when, contrary to the advice of many: friends, he went 
on his fiith Viſitation into Dorſetſhire, and viiited and! confirmed 
at Blandford, Dorcheiter, and Bridport ; by which. exertions it s 
ſuppoied he burſt a veitel, and had a protuſe ſpitting of blood, 
winch continued a week. In this diſtreis, however, it was ſome 
comfort that he was at the houſe of his good old friend and Arct- 
deacon, Mr, Walker, of Spetiſbury, where he had the affiitance d 
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an eminent phyfician in the neighbourhood /g), and was almoſt 
as well accommodated as he could have been at home. But he 
was not able to proceed any further in his Viſitation ; the Arch- 
deacon viſited for him at Shafteſbury ; and the Viſitation at Briſ- 
tol he was forced to put off, and to order his ſervants who were 
there with his baggage to return to London, as he himſelf did, 
by eaſy _— ſoon as he was in a condition to be moved. 

When the Biſhop was no longer able to go to Briſtol, he pur- 
chaſed a houſe upon Kew Green, which was an agreeable ſummer 
retreat, with an exceeding good neighbourhood, at all times, and 
eſpecially while the Royal family reſided there. It has been aſ- 
ſerted (he obſerves) by eminent phyſicians, that if old people 
could be perſuaded to ftay at home all the winter, it would be the 
means of prolonging their life ſeveral years; and of this rule the 
Biſhop was very obſervant, not ſo much out of choice as out of 
neceſſity, But this confinement (he tells us) did by no means 
ſour his temper, or lower his ſpirits, which generally flowed in an - 
even tenour, never very high nor ever very low, but more inclin- 
able to the former than the latter ; and theſe were his ſupport in 
illneſs, and ſuſtained all his infirmities, Exerciſe (our Prelate alſo 
remarks) is commonly thought to be neceſſary to health, but ſome 
are of opinion that it wears out the conſtitution, and ſome have 
lived to a great age without uſing any, It is certain there may be 
too much as well as too little. The Biſhop's only exerciſe, dur- 
ing the winter ſeaſon, was walking in his rooms, which he did re- 
peatedly in the intervals between reading and writing ; and theſe 
were his uſual times of meditatiag and compoſing. Company he 
never wanted, nor ever was ata loſs what to do with himſelf, or 
how to fill up his vacant time. Converſation he delighted in, but 
he never played at cards or any game, which he reckoned, in point 
of time, was the addition of ten years to his life, and often won- 
dered how ſome worthy perſons could beſtow ſo many hours upon 
lack unworthy diverſions, and be miſerable almoſt for want of 
their party in the evening, when he himſelf could hardly find 
time ſufficient for the more uſeful and neceſſary duties of life, 
Belides the reſources which he had in himſelf, he poſſeſſed a never- 
falling fund of employment and entertainment too in his books, 
prints, and pictures. Theſe were the only expenſive articles of 
lis life, and eſpecially the latter, in which he indulged to ſome 
kind of exceſs. His deſign was to form not ſo much a great as a 
good collection, and to have ſomething of the principal maſters, 
and only of the principal maſters of the different ſchools. He 
had likewiſe portraits and heads of ſome eminent noblemen, and 
in his library ſeveral of the moſt celebrated Engliſh Authors, Di- 
vines, Philoſophers, and Poets. 


3B 2 As 
Dr. Palteney, of Blandford. 
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As he was known to be ſuch a lover of their art, the Royal 
Academy of Painters made an application to him by their Prefi. 
dent, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, repreſenting, that the art of paintin 
notwithſtanding the preſent encouragement given to it in England, 
would never grow up to maturity and perfection, unleſs it could be 
introduced into churches as in foreign countries, individuals being 
for the moſt part fonder of their own portraits and thoſe of their 
families than of any hiſtorical pieces ; that to make a beginning, 
the Royal Academicians offered their ſervices to the Dean and 
Chapter to decorate St. Paul's with ſcripture hiſtories, and fix of 
their members had been choſen to paint each a picture for this 
purpoſe ; that theſe pictures ſhould be ſeen and examined and ap- 
proved by the Academy before they were offered to the Dean and 
Chapter, who might then give directions for alterations and amend. 
ments, and receive or refuſe them as they thought them worthy or 
unworthy of the places for which they were deſigned ; none {hould 
be put up but ſuch as were entirely approved, and they thauld be 
put up at the charge of the Academy, without any expence to the 
members of the church, St. Paul's had all along wanted ſome 
ſuch ornaments ; for rich and beautiful as it is without, it is too 
plain and unadorned within, Here then a fair opportunity was 
offered for ſupplying its defects, by this moſt generous and noble 
offer on the part of the Academicians, with which the Dean and 
Chapter were all equally pleaſed, and which the Dean, in the full. 
neſs of his heart, went to communicate to his Majeſty, whoſe 
conſent and approbation he readily obtained, But the truſtees of 
the fabrick, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Biſhop of 
London, were alſo to be conſulted, and they diſapproved the 
meaſure, Biſhop Terrick, both as truſtee of the fabrick, and as 
Biſhop of the Dioceſe, ftrenuouſly oppoſed it, giving it as his opi- 
nion, that it would occaſion a great noiſe and clamour, as an arttul 
introduction of popery. Some other ſerious perſons, likewite, 
diſapproved the ſetting up of pictures in churches ; and it cer- 
tainly was not an object of ſuch concern as to run the riſk of a 
general outcry and clamour againſt it ; but the general opinion 
plainly appeared to be on the contrary fide much in favour of the 
ſcheme. The Dean, rather than the ſcheme ſhould be totally lad 
aſide, propoſed to make a trial how the thing would bear. Molt 
churches and chapels, he obſerved, have ſomething of ornament 
and decoration about the communion table ; and though St, Paul's 
will not well admit of any ornament over the communion table, 
becauſe it would darken the windows there, which give the princi- 
pal light to the quire, yet near to the communion table are two 
doors one opening into the north and the other into the ſouth 
aile, and over theſe two doors are proper compartments for tuo 
pictures. It was therefore propoſed by the Dean, that Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds and Mr, Well ſhould paint theſe two pictures; = 
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Mr. Weſt's deſign being the giving the two tables to Moſes 
from the cloud of glory, the people all ſtanding beneath ; and Sir 
Joſhua's deſign being the infant Jeſus lying in the manger, with 
the ſhepherds ſurrounding ; here was the beginning both of the 
Law and of the Goſpel, here was nothing that could encourage 
ſuperſtition or idolatry, nothing that could poſſibly give any one 
any juſt offence. He was deſirous therefore that the trial ſhould 
be made only by theſe pictures, and if they occaſioned any noiſe 
and clamour,. then an end ſhould be put to the whole affair ; if 
they were well received and approved and applauded by the pub- 
lick, then the other artiſts might proceed. But reaſonable as this 
propohtion was generally thought to be, it was over-ruled by the 
{ame authority as the former; and whether the merits or demerius 
are greater of thoſe who favoured the deſign, or of thoſe who de- 
feated it, the p_ age and impartial poſterity muſt judge, 

As Dean of St. Paul's, Dr. Newton had better ſucceſs in im- 
proving his houſe than in adorning the church; that being altoge- 
ther in his own power, and this depending very much upon others. 
As ſoon as he had taken poſſeſſion of it, he began his improve- 
ments, which, without, were very conſiderable, and ſuch as not 
only rendered the houſe much more eaſy of acceſs, but more 
lightfome and airy, and better ſecured from fire and thieves. 
Some improvements were alſo made within doors; but theſe were 
of leſs importance. 

He had not the like occaſion, nor the like opportunities of mak- 
ing improvements in his epiſcopal houſe at Briſtol; Biſhop Butler 
having expended conſiderable ſams (it is ſaid 46001.) in repairs 
and alterations. There were more openings for making improve- 
ments in his Epiſcopal eſtates, for the Biſhops of Briſtol were ge- 
nerally ſuch birds of paſſage, that they had little time to look 
into the value of their eſtates, and (excepting Biſhop Secker) 
icarce any of them have left any papers and memorandums be- 
hind them, He was at the charge therefore of procuring from 
the Clerk of the Rolls an atteſted copy of the Parliameat-furveys 
of all the eſtates belonging to the Biſhop of Briſtol. At his firſt 
coming to the See the certain income of the Biſhoprick ariſing 
from the reſerved or chief rents was little more than 3ool. 
a year; but by judicious management he advanced it to 
4ool. a year. The fines were more precarious, but he ſcarce ever 
renewed a leaſe without a conſiderable increaſe of the fine, oſten 
to double, ſometimes to treble the value of what it was before. 
He made ſome, but he had not room to make tue like improve- 
ments in the Decanal eſtates of St. Paul's; for theſe had been 
more conſidered, and were better known and underitood, In both 
lis preferments he was remarkably fortunate in the article of 
ines, more dropping in than could of courſe have been expected; 
#9 that his income was amply ſufficient, and ſcarce any biſhop had 
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two more comfortable or more convenient houſes, Greater (he 
tells us) he might have been, but he could not have been happier; 
and by the good blefling of God he was enabled to make a com. 
petent proviſion for thoſe who were to come after him, as well a; 
to beftow ſomething in charity. 

From the time of his fixing his reſidence at Kew Green, the 
life of our venerable Prelate was little more than one continued 
ſtruggle with bodily infirmities, with pain and ſickneſs; all which 
he fultained with the utmoſt fortitude and reſignation. Old dif. 
orders (he tells us) increaſed, and new ones were added. His 
body was ſhrunk and bowed down, and he had ſcarce any thing 
left but a few ſpirits. With the warmeſt clothing, he could 
hardly, in the winter ſeaſon, keep warmth and life within him; 
and in the ſpring of the year 1780, he was attacked with ſuch a 
heavy load and oppreflion upon his breaſt and ſtomach, and with 
ſuch a veriety and complication of other diftempers, as he had 
never felt before. He never had been afraid of dying, but he ne- 
ver wiſhed himſelf dead till this illneſs, when for three weeks to. 

ther he thought every day that death would be a happy releaſe 

m his ſufferings, However, as he had before been more than 
once almoſt miraculouſly reſtored from the moſt dangerous and 
alarming fituations, ſo now it pleaſed God that he again recover. 
ed; and in the latter end of this year, his health and ſpirits were 
ſo much better, that he wrote ©* A Letter to the new Parliament 
« with Hints of ſome Regulations which the Nation hopes and 
« expects from them.” This he conſidered as the laſt duty he 
ſhould ever be able to pay to his country, and therefore cauſed it to 
be printed, and to be delivered gratis at the two Houſes to their 
reſpective Members (+). 

n the beginning of the year 1781, he had areturn of his com- 
plaints toſuch a degree that he was for ſome days in the moſt im- 
minent danger ; but from this attack he likewiſe recovered, 
During the remainder of the year, he laboured under repeated ill. 
neffes ; and, as he juſtly obſerves, it is wonderful that ſuch a poor, 
weak, flender thread of life ſhould be ſpun out to ſuch a length, 
Few men perhaps had more conſtant or more ſevere infirmities to 
combat with than himſelf, and his conſtitution had always been 
delicate and weakly: He yet outlived many of thoſe who were 
ſtronger and ſeemingly built for longer life, and ſaw almoſt all his 
ſchool-fellows and contemporaries go before him. But though be 
had ſurvived moſt of his friends and acquaintance, he had tender 
affections and ſympathies, which _— to detain him in life ; and 
though he lived in great weakneſs of body, yet his mind was v- 


gorous and chearful to the laſt, F 
t 


lt is added at the end of the Account of the Biſhop's Life, in tbe 
Appendix, No, III. 
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At the Biſhop's time of life, 2nd with his variety of complaints, 
it is difficult to determine what was the immediate cauſe of his 
death. The ſpring was uſually the moit unfavourable part of the 
year to his conſtitution, owing probably to the north-eaſt winds 
which prevail at that time, and which vever failed of producing 
an inflaramation upon his lungs. He had got through the winter 
without any very alarming attack, and as well as he could hope or 
expect; but the ſevere weather at the beginning of February, 
1782, brought with it all his old complaints. On Saturday the 
gih of that month he began to find his breath much affected by 
the froſt, On the Sunday he grew worſe ; the oppreſſion on his 
cheſt increaſed, and though the uſual methods were taken for his 
relief, they now failed to produce the deſired effect. He ſlill, 
however, came down ſtairs at the uſual hour, break ſaſted and dined 
with his family, and omitted no part of his daily bufizeſs. On 
Wedneſday evening his phyſician left him apparently not worſe ; 
he rather thought him upon the whole ſomething better, and there 
certainly was no indication of immediate danger. His night, 
however, proving very bad, and his breath growing ſhorter, he got 
up at five o'clock and was placed in a chair by the fire; complained 
to his wife how much he had ſuffered in bed, and repeated to 
himſelf chat portion of the Pſalms, * O my God, I cry unto 
« thee in the day time but thou heareſt not, and in the night ſeaſon 
« alſo take no reſt. And thou continueſt holy, O thou worſhip 
of Ifrael.” About fixo'clock, the apothecary who had ſat up 
with him during the night, left him in a quiet ſleep. Between 
ſeven and eight he awoke, and appeared rather more eaſy, took a 
little nouriſhment and inquired what a clock it was. He conti- 
nued dozing tilt near nine, when he ordered his {ervant to come 
and dreſs him and help him down ſtairs. As ſoon as he was 
dreſſed, he again enquired the hour, and bid his man open the 
ſhutter, and look at the dial of St. Paul's. The ſervant anſwered 
it was upon the ſtroke of nine; the Biſhop made an effort to take 
out his watch with an intent to ſet it, but ſunk down in his chair, 
and expired without a figh, or the leaſt viſible emotion, his counte- 
nance ſtill retaining the fame placid appearance which was ſo pe- 
culiar to him when alive. He was buried on the 28th of Fe- 
bruary, early in the morning, by his own deſire, in the vaults of St. 
Paul's, immediately under the ſouth aile, and it is the intention of 
his widow, with the permiſſion of the truſtees of the fabrick, to 
erect a monument in the church to his memory (7). 


For 


When Biſhop Newton was in St, Paul's for one who had for- 
ouly one of the Refſidentiaries, a merly been.a Lord Mayor and Re- 
llumary of ſome note came to him, preſentative of the city of London, 
in his ſummer month of reſidence, Lhe Dean and his brethren of the 
E:liring leave to ſet upa monument Chapter being in the country, hg 
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For a long time before his death, Biſhop. Newton (as we have 
ſeen) was dilabled by ill health from performing his duty in the 
pulpit, and even from attending the ſervice of his church; but 
yet he was very unwilling to live and die altogether uſeleſs to the 
world. Several of the laſt years of his life were therefore em- 
ployed chiefly in reviſing and correcting and preparing his Works 
for the preſs. 

Senſible of the diſadvantages which poſthumous works uſually 
He under from the careleſsneſs and — of other editors, he 
jodged it moſt adviſable for himſelf to commit his writings to the 

rels, and to make himſelf alone anſwerable for them. But 
though for this, and other reaſons, he cauſed his Works to be 
printed, yet he had no thoughts of publiſhing them 1a his lite. 
time, being more deſirous to do good than to be a witneſs of the 
praiſe 


eived) will agree in opinion with 
Biſhop Oſbaldeſton, that churches 
are better without monuments 
than with them. The ſenſe of 
mankind, (he obſerved) * has 
been contrary in all ages and in all 
countries; and it is really a won- 
der that no more applications have 
been made for eretting monuments 
in St. Paul's. Weſtminſter Ab- 
bey 15 too full of them, It may 
be faid to be incruſted with monu- 
ments; and in ſome places they 
are ridiculouſly piled two ſtories 
high one over another. At St. 
Paul's there is ample room, and 
ſpaces defigned for monuments ; 
and what a magnificent and glo- 
rious church would it be with 2 
proper intermixture of picture 
and ſtatues, and what an ornament 
and honour to the metropolis and 
to the kingdom ! The great dif- 
culty 1s to find a ſuitable perſon 
to begin with, of eminence and 
dignity ſufficient to ſet an example 


went to conſult with Archbiſhop 
Secker upon the {ubjett ; and his 
Grace was ſo far from making any 
objection, that he much approved 
the deſign of monuments ; obſerv- 
ing what advantages foreign churches 
have over our's, and that St. Paul's 
was too naked and bare for want of 
monumeats, which would be a pro- 
r ornament, and give a venerable 
air to the church, provided care was 
taken, that there be nothing impro- 
er intheir ſlructure, or in the in- 
criptions upon them.” But when 
the thing vas propoſed to 1 
Oſbalde ſlon, he was violent again 
it; Sir Chriſtopber Wren bad de- 
Ggned no fuch things; there had 
been no monuments in all the time 
before he was Biſhop, and in his 
time there ſhould be none. He was 
deſired to look upon the print which 
hung over his head of the inner 
ſection of St. Paul's, wherein he 
would ſee that Sir Chriflopher Wren 
had deſigned monuments, eſpecially 
in the receſſes under the windows; * to the reſt, Several gentlemen 
but he was not to be convinced; * were deſirous of opening a public 
churches, he ſaid, were better 'with- * ſubſcription for a monument to 
out monuments than with them. * Mr. Pope in St. Paul's, as had 
Since the Biſhop was ſo peremp- * been done to Shakeſpear in Well 
tory, it was judged proper not to * minſter Abbey; but Mr. Pope's 
puſh the matter any farther, eſpe- * religion was ſome objeQtion to this 
cially ſince the perſon for whom the * ſcheme. It was a better thought 
monument was deſired was not one of erefling the firſt monument to 
of the moſt illuſtrious characters, nor Biſhop Sherlock, whoſe father had 
deſerving to be the firſt inſtance of * been Dean, and himſelf Biſhop of 
the kind. ; London, fo + [qa c of 
* Few,* (Biſhop Newton con- Biſhop Newton, 
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praiſe or cenſure that might attend them, In thus priating his 
Works, he compared himſelf to a man erecting his own monu- 
ment in his life-time ; and whether this monument is of braſs, 
or marble, or of mouldring ſtone, the publick (he obſerves) muſt 
judge and determine, Whatever may be his ſucceſs, it was (he 
aſſures us) his ſincere intention in all his Diſcourſes, Theological, 
Hiſtorical, or Moral, to benefit and inſtruct himſelf and others, to 
preſs and enforce ſome moral duties, to explain and illuſtrate cer- 
tain 3 of Scripture, to ſearch into the reaſonableneſs of the 
divine diſpenſations from the creation to the conſummation of all 
things, and thereby 


——— -Aſſert eternal providence, 
And juſtify the ways of God to men. 


One of the laſt things of his writing was his Account of his 
own Life, which is prefixed to his Works, and to which we are 
chiefly indebted for the materials of this Article. His reaſon for 
drawing up this Account was not (he modeſtly tells us) that he 
ever thought his Life of ſuch importance as to deſerve an account 
to be given of it to the publick; but as he had opportunities of 
being privy to ſome intereſting tranſactions, and poſſeſſed ſeveral 
curious and entertaining anecdotes of Lord Bath and others of his 
friends and acquaintance, he knew no better method of relating 
and bringing them together than by weaving them into a narra- 
tive of his own life, making the one, as it were, the vehicle of the 
other, and writing the life principally for the ſake of the anecdotes. 
In the general opinion (he adds) it favours ſomething of vanity 
for a man to write the ſtory of his own life. But that rock he has 
avoided as carefully as he could, and has ſuppreſſed more particu- 
lars concerning himſelf than he has related. In many parts he is 
not mentioned at all. In the parts where he is mentioned, it is 
in order to bring forward other perions and other things. In all 
relating to himſelf there is ſtill ſome reference to the uſe and in- 
formation of others. He appears only as a gentleman-uſher to 
introduce better company, or like the chorus in the ancient trage- 
dies, a ſpectator more than an actor, and he would have been muta 
perſona, but for the ſake of doing juſtice to ſome characters. 
—5 and friendſhip prompted him much more than vanity or 
elf- love. 

The complete Edition of Biſhop Newton's Works, to which 
this Account of his Life is prefixed, is very handſomely printed 
in three Volumes Quarto, of which the firſt contains the well- 
known ©* Diſſertations on the Prophecies ;** the other two conſiſt 
ol ninety “ Diſſertations“ on ſome parts of the Old and the 
New Teſtament, and on various Moral and Theological Subjects; 
nine “ Sermons” preached on Publick Occaſions ; and five 
Charges“ delivered to the Clergy of the Dioceſe of Briſtol. 
Vol. X. 9. 3 The 
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The greater part of the Sermons had been publiſhed before ; the 
Diſſertations and Charges now for the firſt time ſaw the light, 
They are entitled“ Diſſertations,“ ſays the Biſhop, ** becauſe 
« many of them were firſt written as ſuch, and were never preach. 
«© ed nor intended to be preached. Others were originally Ser. 
„ mons, but have received additions and alterations; for thing; 
may be ſaid in a Diſſertation, which cannot, with equal pro. 
*« priery, be delivered from the pulpit.” Many of theſe Diſſer. 
tations are curious, many practical, and all are uſeful. * They 
bear” (as it has been well obſerved) <* deep traces of piety, and 
a love of ſacred ſubjects; and contain inconteſtible proofs of 
«« induſtry and application 74%.“ The Charges” are, 1. On 
reading the Scriptures, 2. On the Increaſe of Popery. 3. On 
the Licentiouſneſs of the Times, 4. On the late Attempts 
againſt the Church. 5. A Diſſuaſive from Schiſm. 

With reſpect to the general merit of Biſhop Newton's Writings, 
it hath been juſtly remarked, that they may be reckoned among 
« the moſt uſeful, if not the moſt learned and brilliant, produc. 
« tions of this or any other country. They are plain, rational, 
«- and inſtrutive, They bear marks of great induſtry, piety, 
« and a good underſtanding. He hath collected from the belt 
cc authorities, and hath arranged his collections in the belt order, 
«© They are calculated for general utility; and if they have no- 
«« thing to gratify a metaphyſical genius, and little to inform the 
deep ſcholar ; if fancy is not mach charmed by their novelty 
«« or elegance; if no addition is made by them to the great ſtores 
& of criticiſm or erudition,—yet they can boaſt a higher merit, 
« andare likely to produce an effect that will outlive the inven- 
tions of genius, and the accumulations of learning.“ 

Conſidering our good Prelate in his moral capacity, the fame 
judicious writer obſerves, that “ the capital and moſt obvious 
4% trait in his character was SIMPLICITY: a blameleſsneſs of 
„ mind and manners, Which intereits us ſtrongly in his favour, 
„und fo attaches us to him and his concerns, that we overlook 
«© his imperfections, and forgive his prejudices, We look ſo 
«« clearly through him, that we can eatily account for his mil- 
& takes. They are not clothed in a myſterious cloud : they are 
not the miſtakes of the heart, but of the head. Their principle 
« is not a malignant one; though art, leagued with malice, 
& would be ready to make an ill uſe of them.” —tn theſe re- 
marks, the writer had more particularly in view ſome of the 
"Biſhop's fentiments reſpecting eccleſiaſtical and civil polity, 
„% They are not,” ſays he, <* the ſentiments of Hoadly or Locke, 
« "They were formed on 2 narrow plan, and favour too much of the 


e bigotry of leſs enlightened and leis liberal times than the pre- 
« | 4 {ent, 


(4) Monthly Review, Vol. LXVIII. P. 231. 
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« ſent. His imagination, indeed, had taken the alarm; and be- 
« cauſe he ſaw the ill uſe that was made of liberty by thoſe who 
pretended to be its moſt zealous advocates, he ſo deplored its 
«© cffets, as to make us ſometimes ready to ſuſpect that he did not 
« with well to its principle. He was not, indeed, hearty in its 
« cauſe : his affection for it was qualified and reſtrained. He 
gave it his ſanction with a trembling hand, and pronounced its 
* benedicton with a quivering lip.” But his ſcruples, the au- 
thor of theſe ſtriftures believes, aroſe frgm his ſimplicity. © He 
connected,“ it is obſerved, ** religion with the church, and 
«« imagined, that to __ the inſtitutions of the one, was vir. 
© tually to weaken, if not overthrow, the influence of the other. 
It was the ſame principle (or prejudice, if it muſt be ſo called) 
that made him look with a tuſpicious eye on all attemji3 to 
« reform the abuſes of the ſtate. He ſaw, or fancied he law, 
* ſome 1niquitous deſign of republicaniſm lurking at the bottom. 
Wich republicaniſm he aſſociated rebellion ; and in an oppoli- 
tion to government, he feared a renewal of the church's danger. 
« "Theſe apprehenſions frequently diſturbed the tranquillity of his 
mind; and the eve of his days was, in particular, much clouded 
„ by them. His fancy gave them their full force; and the in- 
© firmities of his body aggravated the anxious forebodings of his 
« mind, | 

But the excellencies of Biſhop Newton”? as this writer, with 
great truth, ſubjoins, make ample atonement for his weak- 
neſſes and defects. He was ſteadily devoted to the belt intereſts 
« of virtue and religion. His life was an exemplary pattern of 
« piety and diligence. His heart was ſincere in its attachments; 


and gratitude and friendſhip were very conipicuous ornaments 
of his character (/),” 


„Monthly Review, Vol. LXVIII. P. 136, 
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ARK AKENSIDE was born, in the year 1721, at New. 
caſtle upon T'yne, where his father was a reputable butcher, 
He received the firſt part of his grammatical education, at the 
free-ichool in that town, and being then put under the care of 
one Mr. Wilſon, who kept a private Academy, he remained at 
Newcaſtle, till he was about eighteen years of age, when he was 
ſent to the univerſity of Edinburgh to qualify himſelf for the 
office of a Diſſenting Miniſter ; his parents, and relations in ge- 
neral, being of the Preſbyterian perſuaſion. However, it was 
only for one winter that he proſecuted his ſtudies upon this plan; 
after which he turned his thoughts to Phyſick. He had received 
ſome aſſiſtance towards his education for the Miniſtry from the 
funds which the Engliſh Diſſenters have for that purpoſe ; but his 
ſtudies having taken a different turn, he repaid 5 money which 
had been expended upon him. After ſtaying three years at Edin- 
burgh, he removed to Leyden, where he continued two years, and 
where (on the 16th of May, 1744) he took his Degree of Doctor 
in Phytick, having, according to the cuſtom of the Dutch Univerſ- 
ties, publiſhed a Theſis, or Diſſertation, The ſubject which he 
choſe was The Original and Growth of the human Fatus ; and he 
is ſaid to have diſplayed his medical ſagacity, by attacking ſome 
opinions at that time very generally received, but which the belt 
phyſicians and philoſophers have ſince diſcarded, and by pro 
poſing an hypotheſis, which is now conſidered as founded it 
truth Ca). 

Dr. Akenſide was one of thoſe poets who have felt very early 
the motions of genius, and one of thoſe ſtudents who have very 
early ftored their memories with ſentiments and images. His ge- 
nius and his taſte for poetry diſplayed themſelves when he was at 
School, and during his continuance at the private Academy, in 
Newcaſtle. He likewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf, at Edinburgh, b 
his poetical compoſitions ; and his greateſt Work, T he Pleaſure 
of Imagination, appeared in the year 1744. 

This celebrated Poem hath, as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, a jul 


claim to very particular notice, as an example of great felicity d 
gen, 


% Biograph. Britan.— Johnſon's Lives of the Poets, Vol. IV. 
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genius, and uncommon amplitude of acquiſitions, of a young 
mind ſtored with images, and much exerciſed ia combining and 
comparing them. The ſubject“ (ſays this eminent Critick) 
« js well choſen, as it includes all images that can ſtrike or pleaſe, 
© and thus compriſes every ſpecics of poetical delight. The only 
difficulty is in the choice of examples and illuſtrations, and it 
« js not eaſy in ſuch exuberance of matter to find the middle 
point between penury and ſatiety, The parts ſcem artificially 
« diſpoſed, with ſuthcient coherence, ſo as that they cannot change 
their places without injury to the general deſign.— His images 
« are diſplayed with ſuch luxuriance of expreſſion, that they are 
hidden, like Butler's Moon, by a Veil of Light ; they are 
« forms fantaſtically loſt under ſuperfluity of dreſs. Pars minima 
« ft ipſa Pueila ſui. The words are multiplied till the ſenſe is 
* hardly perceived; attention deſerts the mind, and ſettles in the 
« ear, The reader wanders through the gay diffuſion, ſometimes 
« amazed, and ſometimes delighted ; but, after many turr ings 
« in the flowery labyrinth, comes out as he wentin. He Me Mt. 
ed little, and laid hold on nothing, 

To his verſification” (continues Dr. Johnſon) “ juſtice re. 
« quires that praiſe ſhould not be denied. In the general fabri- 
cation of his lines he is perhaps ſuperior to any other writer of 
blank verſe ; his flow is ſmooth, and his - pauſes are muſical; 
e dut the concatenation of his verſes is commonly too long conti- 
* nued, and the full cloſe does not recur with ſufficient frequency. 
„The ſenſe is carried on through a long intertexture of compli- 
* cated clauſes, and as nothing is diltinguiſhed, nothing is re- 
« membered. 

His diction” (he concludes) “ is certainly poetical as 
eit is not profaick, and elegant as it is not vulgar. He 
is to be commended as having fewer artifices of diiguit than 
'* moſt of his brethren of the blank ſong. He rarely either 
« recalls old phraſes or twiſts his metre into harſh inverſions. 
„The ſenſe however of his words is {trained when he wiews th; 
„Ganges from Alpine Heights; that is, from mountains like the 
Alps. And the pedant turely intrudes, (but when was blank 
« verſe without pedantry ?) when he tells how Plazers abſolve the 
* tated round of Time (6).” 

The Poem was publiſhed by Dodſley, who (as Dr. Johnſon in- 
forms us) has been heard to relate, that when the copy was of- 
tered him, the price demanded for it, which was an hundred and 
twenty pounds, being ſuch as he was not inclined to give precipi- 
tately, he carried the work to Pope, who, having looked into it, 
adviſed him not to make a niggardly offer; for his was no every- 
day writer. 


Our 


{6) Johnſon's Lives of the Poets. Vol. IV. P. 45t. 
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Our Author's Performance was accordingly received, in general, 
with great applauſe ; and it raiſed his reputation high in the poeti. 
cal world : Bur Mr. Warburton (after vards Biſhop of Gloceſter 
being diſſatisfied with a note in the third Book, concerning the 
nature and objects of ndicule, thought proper, in a preface to cer. 
tain Remarks upon his Antagoniſts, to make ſome 1evere ſtricture; 
on our Author; in which, however, he was attacked as a Philo. 
ſopher only, and not as a Poet. Dr. Akenſide, in return, was 
warmly vindicated by an anonymous friend (e, in a Pamphlet, 
entitled, An Epiſtle to the Reverend Mr. Warburton, occa- 


« ſioned by his Treatment of the Author of the Pleaſures of 


1 Imagination.” Warburton afterwards reprinted his Remark; 
in the Poſtſcript to the Dedication to the Free-thinkers, prefixed to 
the firſt Volume of the Divine Legation, without raking any no- 
tice of what had been written in the Doctor's defence. 

Soon after the appearance of The Pleaſures of Imagination,” 
our Author publiſhed ““ An Epiſtle to Corio,” containing a 
warm and ſpirited invective againſt Pulteney, Earl of Bath, whom 
he ſtigmatizes under the name of“ Curio,” as the betrayer of 
his country. 

In 1745, Dr. Akenſide publiſhed ten Odes on ſeveral Subject, 
written, as he tells us, at very different intervals, and with a view 
to very different manners of expreſſion and verſiſication. The 
merit which he chiefly pretended to was that of endeavouring to 
be correct, and of carefully attending to the beſt models. 

All theſe Productions of our Poet appeared before he was 
twenty-four years of age; but he was afterwards much more floy 
in his publications, His © Ode to the Earl of Huntingdon” 
came out in 1748; and in 1758 he attempted to rouſe the ns. 
tional ſpirit by an Ode to the Country Gentlemen of Eng. 
% land.“ Fewof his remaining Poetical Pieces were publiſhed 
ſeparately. The yr part of thoſe which appeared in his life. 
time, were inſerted in Dodſley's Collection. 

Soon after he quitted Leyden, Dr. Akenſide, who was now to 
lire by h. Profeſſion, commenced Phyſician at Northampton, 
where Dr. Stonehouſe then practiſed with ſuch reputation and 
ſucceſs, that a ſtranger was not likely to gain ground upon him. 
Accordingly his ſtay there was but ſhort. He removed thence to 
Hampſtead, where he reſided more than two years, and then faxed 
himſelf in London, the proper place for a man of accomplilt- 
ments like his. 

At London he was known as a Poet, but was ſtill to make his 
way as a Phyſician, At firſt he had but little practice, and woult 

rhaps have been unable to make a proper appearance in the 
world, had not Mr. Dyſon, with an ardour of friendſhip which he 
but few examples, allowed him three hundred pounds a year 


* 


c This friend was the late Right Honourable Jeremiah Dyſon, Ei. 
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Thus ſupported, he advanced gradually in Medical reputation, 


994 


and arrived at moſt of the honours incident to his profeſſion, He 
was choſen a Fellow of the Royal Society; became a phyſician to 
St. Thomas's Hoſpital ; was admitted, at Cambridge, by manda 
mes, to the degree of Doctor in Phyfick, and was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Phyſicians. Upon the ſettlement of the 
Queen's Houſhold, likewiſe, he was appointed one of the Phyfi- 
cians to her Majeſty. 

From the time of his ſettling in London, Dr. Akenſide wrote 
little Poetry, but publiſhed, from time to time, Medical Eſſays and 
Obſervations (d). Having read the Gulſtonian Lectures in 
anatomy; and CANES Krohnian Lecturer, he choſe for 
his fubjet © The Hiſtory of the Revival of Learning,” and 
read three Lectures on it, but then gave it up, as it was ſuppoſed, 
in diſguſt ; ſome one of the College having objected that he had 
choſen a ſubject foreign to the inſtitution. 

His principal Performance, as a Phyfician, was a Treatiſe on 
the Dyſentery, publiſhed in 1764. This was conſidered as a very 
conſpicuous ſpecimen of Latinity, which entitled him to the fame 
high rank among the ſcholars as he poſſeſſed before among the 
wits; and he might perhaps have riſen to a greater elevation of 
character, but that his ſtudies were ended with his life, by a putrid 
fever, on the 23d of June, 1770, in the forty-ninth year of his 
age. He was butied in the pariſh church of St. James's, Weſt- 
minſter. 


Dr. Axex$1DE was poſſeſſed of a fine imagination, to which 
were added great ſtrength and freedom of ſenument, and a conſi- 
derable 


(4) In the Philoſophical Tranſac- © Anno 1750 was publiſhed, in 


tons for the year 1957, appeared his 
* Obſervations on the Origin and 
Uſe of the Lymphatic Veſſels in 
Animals; being an Extratt from 
the Gulſtonian Lectures, read in the 
Theatre of the College of Phyſi- 
cians, in June 1756, and at the Royal 
deciety, November 10, 1757.—S0me 
accuracies in this Paper having 
deen taken nonce of by Dr. Alexan- 
der Monro, junior, of Edinburgh, 
w his Obſervations Anatomical and 
Phyſiological, &c. Dr. Akenſide 
publiſhed a ſmall Pamphlet in his 
own vindication.— In Volume hn, 
or the year 1763, was printed © An 
Account of a Blow on the Heart, 
and its Effects.“ His“ Oratio 
" Anniverſaria, ex Inſtituto Har- 
ren, in Theatro Collegii Regalis 
Medicorum Londinebſis habita, 


Quarto, in 1760. 

In the firſt Volume of Metical 
Tranſattions, publiſhed by the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians, he inlerted 
1. Ohſervations on Cancers. 
Read June 6, 1767.“ 2. Of 
* the Ule of Ipecacuanha in Aſth- 
% mas. Read June 6, 1767. 
3. A Method of treating white 
„ Swellings of the Joints, Read 
* guy 6, 1707.” | 

3elides theſe, Dr, Akenſide read 
at the College ſome prattiral Obſer- 
vations, made im St. Thomas's Hol- 

ital, on the putndEryfipelas, which 
e intended for the ſecond Volume 
of the Medical Tranſattions, This 
Paper he afterwards carned home, 
with a deſign to corrett it; but ir 
was not returned at the time of his 


deccale,--Biogrephs Britan, 
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derable extent of knowledge, In converſation he is ſaid to haye 
very eagerly forced himſelf into notice, by an ambitious oſtenta. 
tion of elegance and literature. Certain it is, that he was very 
much devoted to the ſtudy of ancient literature, and was, in parti. 
cular, a great admirer of Plato, Cicero, and the beſt philoſophers 
of antiquity, His taſte and attainments in this reſpect appear in 
his Poems, as well as in the Notes and Illuſtrations annexed to 
them; and from theſe pure ſources he moſt probably imbibed 
that ſpirit of liberty which breathes through his Works. Hi 
high veneration, likewiſe, for the Supreme Being, his noble ſent. 
ments of the wiſdom and benevolence of the Divine Providence, 
and his zeal for the cauſe of virtue, are every where conſpicuous 
in his Writings. 

At the deceaſe of Dr. Akenſide, his effects, and particularly hi; 
books and prints, (which laſt he was fond of collecting) fell into 
the hands of Mr. Dyſon, who, in the year 1772, publiſhed, in 
Quarto, a beautiful and complete Edition of his friend's Poems, 
with his laſt corrections and improvements. 

The firſt Poem, in this Collection, is The Pleaſures of Ima. 
gination,” as it originally appeared, and had been frequently 
reprinted, The late Mr. Gray, ſpeaking of this Performance, 
obſerves, that its great fault is, that it was publiſhed, at leaſt, nine 
years too early; and the Author himſelf became, afterwards, of 
the ſame opinion. He was convinced that the Poem was defec- 
tive in ſome reſpects, and redundant in others. Thatit wanted 
« reviſion and correction,“ ſays his Editor, “ he was ſufficiently 
« ſenſible ; but ſo quick was the demand for ſeveral ſucceſſive re- 
% publications, that in any of the intervals to have completed the 
«« whole of his corrections was utterly impoſſible ; and yet to ha 
«© gone on from time to time making farther improvements in 
« every new Edition would (he thought) have the appearance at 
«« Jeaſt of abuſing the favour of the public. He choſe therefore 
ce to continue for ſome time reprinting it without any alteration, 
% and to forbear publiſhing any corrections or improvement 
« until he ſhould be able at once to give them to the public 
«© complete, And with this view he went on for ſeveral years 1 
«« review and correct his Poem at his leiſure; till at . he 
« found the taſk grow ſo much upon his hands, that, deſpairing 
«« of ever being able to execute it to his own ſatisfaction, hs 
% abandoned the purpoſe of correcting, and reſolved to write the 
% Poem over anew, upon a ſomewhat different and an enlarged 
«« plan (e).” He did not, however, live to finiſh the undertak- 
ing. That part of it which is carried into execution, occurs nen 
in this edition; and the reader may judge of the Author's intet- 


tions, by having recourſe to the general argument prefixed f the 
ben 


* 


9 
{e) Adyertiſement to the Quarto Edition of his Poems, 
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Poem. He deſigned, at firſt, to compriſe the whole of his ſub- 
je, according to a new plan, in four books. But he afterwards 
changed his purpoſe, and determined to diftrivute **© The Plea- 


'« ſures of Imagination” into a greater number of books. How far 


his ſcheme would have carried him, if he had lived to complete 
it, is uncertain ; for at his death he had only finiſhed the irlt and 
ſecond books, a conſiderable part of the third, and the introduc- 
tion to the laſt, The firſt book of the improved Work bears a 
nearer reſemblance to the firſt book of the former editions than 
any of the reſt do to each other. There are, nevertheleſs, in this 
book, a great number of corrections and alterations, and ſeveral 
conſiderable additions. The Doctor has introduced a tribute of 
eſpect and affection to his friend Mr. Dyſon. He has referred the 
pleaſures of imagination to two ſources only, greatneſe, and beau- 
ty, and not to three, as he had before done. His delincatioa 
of beautiful objects is much enlarged ; and upon the whole, the 
firſt book ſeems to have received no {mall degree of improvement. 
The ſecond book is very different from the ſecond book of the 
preceding editions. The difference, indeed, is fo great, that 
they cannot be compared together. 'The Author enters into a 
diſplay of truth and its three claſſes, matter of fact, experimental 
or ſcientifical truth, and univerſal truth, He treats, likewiſe, of 
virtue as exiſting in the Divine Mind, of human virtue, of vice 
and its origin, of ridicule and of the paſſions. What he hath 
ſaid upon the ſubject of ridicule is greatly and advantageouſly: 
reduced from what it was in the former copies. The enumera- 
tion of the different ſources of ridicule is left out; and, conſe- 
quently, the paſſage which had given offence to Dr. Warburton. 
The allegorical viſion, which heretofore conſtituted a principal 
part of the ſecond book, is likewiſe omitted. The poetical cha- 
rafter of the ſecond book, as it now ſtands, is, that it is correct, 
moral, and noble. The third Book is an Epiſode, in which 
Solon, the Athenian Lawgiver, is the chief character; and the 
deßgu of it ſeems to be, to thew the great influence of poetry, in 
entorcing the cauſe of liberty. This part is entirely new. —It is 
greatly to be regretted, that Dr. Akenſide did not live to complete 
bis deſign, It would have been a pity, nevertheleſs, that the ori- 
ginal poem ſhould have been ſuperſeded: For whatever may be 
iis laults, it is diſtinguiſhed by a certain beilliancy of imagination, 
and a degree of enthuſiaſm which, in the latter part of his life, 
the Doctor does not ſeem to have poſſeſſed in equal vigour. Years, 
and application to ſcientifick ſtudies, appear, in ſome meaſure, to 
ave turned his mind from ſound to things, from fancy to the un- 
derllanding /. 


Vor. X. 9. 3 D To 
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To © The Pleaſures of Imagination“ ſucceed (in Mr. Dyſon's to 
Edition) two Books of Odes,” the firſt containing Eighteen of 
Odes, and the ſecond Fifteen. It was Dr. Akenfide's inten- tio 
tion, if he had lived, to have made each Book conſiſt of Twenty, Zit 
Thoſe which had been formerly publiſhed are greatly altered and an 
improved. W. 


It is not eaſy to gueſs,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, “ why he ad. pul 
« dicted himſelf fo diligently to Lyrick Poetry, having neither con 
* the caſe and airineſs of the lighter, nor the vehemence and Was 
« elevation of the grander Ode, When he lays his ill-fated WM fed 
% hand upon his harp, his former powers ſeem to deſert him; he IM the 

% has no longer his luxuriance of expreſſion, nor variety of MW fert: 
images. His thoughts are cold, and his words inelegant. Yet 1 
« ſuch was his love of Lyricks, that, having written with great Wl othe 
% vigour and poignancy his Eyiſtle to Curio, he transformed his! 
« it afterwards into an Ode diſgraceful only to its Author. 

«© Of his Odes” (continues this great Critick) “ nothing fi- 
e yourable can be ſaid; the ſentiments commonly want force, 
*« nature, or novelty ; the diction is ſometimes harſh and uncouth, 
the ſtanzas are ill-conſtrocted and unpleaſant, and the rhymes 
* diſſonant, or unſkilfully diſpoſed, too diſtant from each other, or 
arranged with too little regard to eſtabliſhed uſe, and therefore 
*« perplexing to the ear, which in a ſhort compoſition has not 
« time to grow familiar with an innovation.“ 

It has however been obſerved, by another Critick, that al. 
though our Author's Odes are not equal to the fublime and beau- 
tiful productions of Mr. Grax, nor perhaps to thoſe of ſome other 
writers, yet there is in them a noble vein cf poetry, united with 
manly ſenſe, and applied to excellent purpoſes. ** This enco- 

| 


* 


« mium” (he adds indeed) “ cannot be extended to the whole 
* of the Odes without exception. Dr. Akenfide does not al- 
«« ways preſerve the dignity of the Lyric Muſe. He is defeftive 
« in the pathetic, even upon a ſubject which peculiarly required 
« it, and where it might have been moſt expected, the Death of 
« his Miſtreſs : We mean his Ode to the Evening Star. How- 
HH « ever, his Hymn to Chearfulneſs, and his Odes on leaving Hol. 
4 | « land, on Lyric Poetry, to the Earl of Huntingdon, and On 
i | | „recovering from a Fit of. Sickneſs, juſtly entitle him to a 
. 


# « place among the principal Lyric Writers of this country (g). 

. % The Hymn to the Naiads,” and nine“ Inſcriptions” com- 
| plete his Poetical Works, as they appear in this Edition, 

In Pearch's Collection of Poems (+) there are three Pieces al- 

cribed to Dr. Akenſide; Love, an Elegy; A Britiſh Phi- 

* lippic,” and «© A Hymn to Science,” The Elegy was print 

ed originally with the Ode on the Winter Solſtice,” and given 


"wy 


$ | | (gs) Biograph. Britan. 
| | {k) Vol. III. P. 49—33. 57=68. 
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to the Doctor's friends, It afterwards appeared in the firſt Edition 
of Dodſley's Collection, but was omitted in the ſucceeding Edi- 
tions, by Dr. Akenſide's deſire. In the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine Ci, there is ſufficient evidence that the Britiſh Philippic” 
and the © Hymn to Science” were written by our Author. 
Whatever were the motives for leaving out theſe Pieces, in the 
publication of his Poetical Works by Mr. Dyſon, when it is 
conſidered that they were compoſed by Dr. Akenſide, whilſt he 
was very young, they will (it has been obſerved) be found to re- 
fleft no diſcredit on his memory, The ** Britiſh Philippic“ and 
the «© Hymn to Science,“ in particular, well deſerved to be in- 
ſerted among the reſt of his Poems. 

There is reaſon to believe that Dr. Akenſide wrote ſeveral 
other Pieces in the Gentleman's Magazine, in the early part of 
his life. In the ſeventh Volume of that Work 4), there is a 
Poem, called * The Virtuoſo, in Imitation of Spenſer's Style 
* and Stanza,” which is dated from Newcaſtle upon Tyne, ſigned 
Marcus, and ſaid to be the Performance of one in his ſixteenth 
year, Theſe circumſtances apply ſo exactly to Dr. Akenſide, 
that they can ſcarcely belong to any other perſon. In the ſame 
Volume we meet with two other Poems, which (it is thought) may 
be juſtly reckoned among our Author's youthful compoſitions C). 


(LU) P. gog. 441, Corrigenda & 
— A i he 1 irſt Vale of the 

iographia Britannica, prefixed to 
the ſecond Volume, N 


(i) Vol. XIV, P. 219. Vol. VIII. 
P. 42). Vol. IX. P. 554» 
0 P. 244. 
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The Life of HENRY FIELDING. 


ENRY FIELDING was born, in the year 1707, at Sharp. 
ham Park, near Glaſtonbury, in Somertetſhire. His father, 
who was a grandſon of an Earl of Denbigh, and nearly related 
to many noble and reſpectable families, ſerved in the army, under 
the Duke of Marlborough, and was promoted to the rank of x 
Lieutenant-General, His mother was a daughter of Judge Gould, 
the grandfather of the, preſent Sir Henry Gould, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. | 
He received the firſt part of his education at home, under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Oliver, whom he is ſuppoſed to have cha. 
racterized in his“ Joſeph Andrews,” by the name of Parſon 
Trulliber, and to whom, therefore, if we may judge from that very 
humorous and ſtriking portrait, he ſcems not to have been under 
any conſiderable obligations. From Mr. Oliver's care he was re. 
moved to Eton, where he gave diltinguiſhing proots of ſtrong and 
eculiar parts; and when he left this ſchool, he is ſaid to hare 
2602 uncommonly verſed in the Greek authors, and a perfet 
maſter of the Latin claflicks /a). | 
Thus accompliſhed he went from Eton to Leyden, where he 
ſtudied under the moſt celebrated Civilians, with remarkable appli. 
cation, for about two years, at which time the failure of his re. 
mittances obliged him to return to London. He was now about 
twenty years of age, in the full vigour of his conſtitution, which 
was remarkably firong, of a lively temper, and a diipoſition but 
ill adapted to the reſtraints of prudence and economy. Finding 
himſelf therefore his own maſter in a place where the tempt 
tions to every expenſive pleaſure ſo much abound, he launchel 
into ſuch ſcenes cf diſſipatton and extravagance as ſoon reduced 
him to the necellity of looking out for other reſources than thok 
by which he had hitherto been ſupplied. In fact, General Field 
ing, having married a ſecond wife, and his family increaſing ver 
fait, had the mortification to find his revenues ſcarcely adequate n 
the neceſſary expences of a perſon of his rank and ſtation ; © 
that his ſon's allowance was very ill-paid, if not entirely neg- 
lected (6). 
O la 


{a) Eſſay on the Life and Genius % Mr. Fielding was allowed: 
of Henry Fielding, Eſq; prefixed hundred pounds a year by bis fatter 
to his Works, by Arthur Murphy, which, as be himfelt uſed 101 
Eſq. any body might pay that wow. 
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In theſe circumſtances, our Author, who was very ſenſible of his 
father's ſituation, and of whoſe character filial piety was allowed to 
be a ſhining part, determined to rely upon himſelf for ſupport. 
Inſtead of ſubduing his reſolution, difficulties ſerved only to ani- 
mate him to greater exertions ; nor did diſagreeable impreſſions 
ever continue long upon his mind: His imagination was fond of 
ſeizing every gay proſpect, and in the worſt extremities it filled 
him with fanguine hopes of a better ſituation. At preſent he 
flattered himſelf, that he ſhould find ſafficient reſources in his wit 
and invention, and accordingly he commenced a Writer for the 
Stage, 

i appears from a Preface to one of his Plays, that he had con- 
ceived an early inclination for Dramatick compoſition ; the Come» 
dy called © Don Quixote in England” having made part of his 
literary amuſement at Leyden, He did not, however, attain to 
pre-eminence in this branch of writing, The firſt Piece he 
brought upon the ſtage was called“ Love in ſeveral Maſques,” 
and was exhibited in the year 1727 ; and though it immediately 
ſucceeded the Proweted Huſband, winch had a crowded run for 
twenty-eight nights, yet it met with a favourable reception, as did 
likewiſe his ſecond Play, which came out in the following year, and 
was called «© The Temple Beau.” He did not, however, meet 
with equal ſucceſs in all his Dramatick Performances, for he has 
even printed in the 'Title-Page of one of his Farces, 4s it was 
damned at the Theatre Royal in Drury. Lane ; and he informs us, 
that for the Wedding Day,“ (the laſt Comedy he produced) 
though acted fix nights, his profits did not exceed fifty pounds (c). 
Nor did a much better fate attend ſome of his earlier productions; 
ſo that, upon the whole, his ſupplies from the treaſurer of the 
play-noute were by no means equal to the demands of his diſſipated 
courſe of life, In this fituation he had the good fortune to expe- 
rience the generous patronage of ſeveral perions of diſtinguiſhed 
rank and character, whoſe kindneſs alleviated the diſtreſſes that 
mult ctherwie have overwhelmed him /d). 

It has often been made a matter of wonder, that an Author 
who poileſſed ſo fine a vein of humour, ſhould not have proved 
more ſucceistul in his Theatrical Performances; for though ſome 
of his Pieces were favourably received, ar their fir!t appearance, 
and ſtill keep poſſeſſion of the ſtage, yet it muſt be confeſſed that 
Mr. Fielding has fallen ſhort of the great maſters of the drama- 
tick art. - Several cauſes concurred to produce this effect. In the 
brit place, he wanted that delicacy of ſentiment and expreſſion, 

which 


{c) Preface to his Miſcellanies, 
%% Amongſt thele noble patrons 


ve Lord Lyttelton particularly 
m as 026 whole friendſhip 
10 or ſoftened the rigour of 


. „ tunes, while he lived, aud 


exerted iiſelf towards his memory, 
when he was no more, by taking 
pains to clear up ſome imputations 
which had been thrown out againſt 


his character. Murphy's Eſſay, &c. 
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which gives to good ſenſe an air of urbanity and politeneſs, and 
without which no comick writer ſhould hope to ſecure the attention 
and applauſe of a refined and enlightened age, Forgetting like. 
wiſe the genuine and ſimple graces of this ſpecies of compoſition, 
he aimed at decorations of wit, which were too often unnaturally 
introduced, and very ill placed : and as in this he bore a fimilitude 
to Wycherley and Congreve, ſo he frequently reſembled them in 
the indecency, and ſometimes the downright obſcenity of his 
raillery. There 1s alſo another circumſtance, in which his judg. 
ment ſeems to have failed him. His excellence certainly lay in 
fabulous narration ; and he did not ſufficiently conſider that ſome 
incidents of a ſtory, which, when related, may be worked up into 
a preat deal of pleaſantry and humour, are apt, when thrown into 
— to excite ſenſations incompatible with either. 

To theſe cauſes of our Author's failure in the province of the 
drama may be added that ſovereign contempt he always entertain. 
ed for the underſtandings of the generality of mankind. It was 
to no purpoſe to tell him that a particular ſcene was dangerous 
on account of its coarſeneſs, or becauſe it retarded the general by. 
ſineſs with feeble efforts of wit; he doubted the diſcerament of 
his auditors, and ſo thought himſelf ſecured by their ſtupidity, if 
not by his own humour and vivacity Ce. It was likewiſe a ju 
obſervation of his own, that he left off writing for the ſtage, when 
he ought to have begun ; and if to what has been ſaid we add the 

reat rapidity with which his Pieces were compoſed, the reaſons of 
fis not attaining a more diſtinguiſhed rank amongſt dramatick 
writers wall perhaps be fairly aſcertained (//. 


Abont 


62 A remarkable inſtance of this © approbation of the houſe was pro- 
diſpoſition appeared, when the Co- * voked at the paſſage before object. 
medy of the Wedding-Day was put * ed to; and the pertormer, alarmed 
into rehearſal, which is thus related * and uncaly at the hiſſes he had met 
by Mr. Murphy :--* An actor, who * with, retired into the green room, 
* was principally concerned in the where the Author was folacing 


6 p_—_ and, though young, was then, * himſelf with a bottle of champais, 
0 


y the advantage of happy requi- 
© ſites, an carly —5 44 pub- 
* lic, told Mr. Fielding be was a 

prehenſive that the audience — 5 
* make free with him in a particular 
paſſage ; adding, that a repulſe 
might ſo flurry his ſpirits as to diſ- 
concert him for the reſt of the 
night, and therefore begged that it 
might be omitted. No, d—mn 
*em, r-phied the bard, zf the ſcene 
is not a good one, let them find that 
* out. Accordingly the play was 
© brought up without alteration, and, 


* juſt as had been foreſeen, the diſ- 


* 


* He had by this time drank pretty 
* plentifully, and cocking his eye at 
the actor, while ſtreams of tobacco 
* trickled down from the corner of 
* his mouth, What's the matter, Car- 
* rick ? lavs he, What are they hiſſing 
* now Why the ſcene that I begged 
* youtoretreach; I knew it would 
not do, and they have ſo frightened 
* me, that I ſhall not be able to cob 
© let myſelf again the whole night 
© Oh! d—mn'em, replies the Av 
* thor, they have 2 it out, late 

they P— Eſſay, &c. 
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„ and About fix or ſeven years after he had commenced a writer for 
ention the ſtage, Mr. Fielding married one Miſs Craddock, a young lady 
like- of Saliſbury, celebrated for her beauty, and poſſeſſed of a fortune 
tion, of fifteen hundred pounds ; about which time likewiſe an eſtate at 
urally Stower, in Dorſetſhire, of ſomewhat more than two hundred a 
litude year, devolving to him, he retired to that place with his wife, 
em in fully determined to bid adieu to all the follies and exceſſes that had 
of his marked his career in town, But in ſpite of this prudent reſolu- 
judg- WW tion, one folly only took place of another; for a kind of family 
lay in price gaining the aſcendant over him brought on the ſame incon- 
ſome veniencies in the country, that youthful diſſipation and libertiniſm 


p into had done in London. His income, thoug ſufficient for eaſe, and 
n into WM even for ſome degree of elegance, was yer by no means adequate 

to the ſupport of either luxury or ſplendour ; but being naturally 
of the fond of figure and magnificence, he encumbered himielf with a 


ertain. ¶ large train of ſervants, in coltly liveries; and being likewiſe of a 
It was WM foctal and convivial turn, hoſpitality threw open his doors, and, 
gerous in leſs than three years, entertainments, bounds, and horſes, en- 
ral bu- tirely devoured a fortune, which, if it had been managed with 


ent of Wl economy, might have ſecured to him a ſtate of independence, for 
dity, if WM life, and, with independence, ſomething ſtill more valuable,—a 
2 a jut character free from thofe injurious conſtructions which mankind 
„When e too apt to put upon the actions of one whoſe imprudence has 


dd the ¶ led him into difficulties, 
ſons of He had now no reſources left but his own abilities; and, not diſ- 
matick couraged by the diſagreeable ſituation to which he had reduced 


himicit, he determined to exert them, to the utmoſt. With this 
view he engaged 1n the ſtudy of the Law ; and, aſter the uſual 
time of probation, at the Temple, where his application was re- 
markably intenſe, he was called to the Bar, and was allowed to 
have carried with him to Weltminſter Hall no incompetent ſhare of 
learning. He was very punctual in his attendance, both in Term- 
time, and on the Weltern Circuit, as long as his health permitted, 
and he would probably have riſen to conſiderable eminence in his 


About 


was pro- 
object 
alarmed 
had met 


n room, 


— profeſſion, had not the conſequences of his early intemperance and 
k pretty WM cebauchery checked his progreis. For he was now fo violently at- 
is eye at Wtacked by the gout, that he became incapable of attending his 
tobacco duty 
Oracr ot 


ter, Car- 

ey hiſſing rs required at his hands no leſs which had wrapped the tobacco, in 
I begged MW than eight Plays, belides fificen which he ſo much delighted, —His 
it would i Farces, or pieces of a ſubordinate Farces were almoſt all of them ver 
ightened WW nature, almoſt all which were writ- fſuccelstul,and many of them are il 
e to col en before he was thirty years old. atted every winter with a conti- 
le night, ben he had contratted to bring on nuance of approbation. They were 
the Av WW: Play, or a Farce, it is well known, generally the production of two or 


that he would go home rather late three mornings ; ſo great was his fa- 
rom a tavere, and would, the next cility in writing.— Murphy's Eſſay, 
motuing, deliver a ſcene to the &c, 
players written upon the papers, 
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duty at the Bar, with his uſual regularity ; notwithſtanding which 
diſpiriting circumſtance, he purſued his reſearches with an eager. 


: me 
neſs of curiofity peculiar to himſelt, and not only acquired a con. Mm 
fiderable knowledge of Juriſprudence, in general, but in fone WY (vc 
particular branches of it he is ſaid to have been eminently ſki!. 1 
to! g. - ; by | 
It will ſerve to give us ſome idea of the great force and vigow in: 
of Mr Fielding's mind. if we conſider that he proſecuted theſe ſboc 
arduous ſtudies under the preſſure of 8 with a wit that 
and children, whom he tenderly loved, looking up to him for ſub. neſs 
fiflence, with a body Jacerated by the acuteſt pains, and a mind tract 
diſtracted with a thouſand avocations ; for, in order to procure an brou; 
immediate ſupply, he was obliged to produce, almoſt extempore, Wl lis p 
a Play, a Farce, a Pamphlet, or an Eflay, A great number of M digre 
fugitive Political TraQs, which had their value, when the tranſac. W neſs: 
tions that gave riſe to them were taking place on the great ſceneM ber d 
of buſineſs, came from his pen; and one periodical Paper, callel ¶ or hi 
The Champion,” owed 1ts principal ſupport to his abilities, ed all 
He likewiſe publiſhed ſeveral Pieces, of a moral and ſatirici I and h 
nature, which he afterwards collected into a Volume of Miſcel. thou 
** Janies,” with a Diſcourſe prefixed, giving an account of hi emo 
motives and views in compoting them. of this Collection began 
„ The Hiſtory of Jonathan Wild” is a conſpicuous part. But He 
though the merit of this Performance be very conſiderable, yet i publiſ 
falls vaſtly ſhort of that excellence which our Author attained ii and 
his ſubſequent productions. Hitherto, indeed, he ſeems but pre-. uns ſe 
Inding, as it were, to ſome great work, in which his genius v Laon 
to be ſeen in its higheſt exertion. He gave a much brighter dif Eſſzys 
play of his talents, in his of Joſeph Andrews,” and in ** Ton would 
« Jones” we behold them in their full perfection. ons © 
«« Joſeph Andrews,“ as the Preface to that Work informs u, f 
was intended for an imitation of the ſty le and manner of C# vel ap 
vantes; and here our Author was employed in the very provinq ifaffed 
for which his talents were peculiarly formed, that is, the fabulos Mr. 
narration of ſome imagined action which might probably have c Sa 
curred in human life. He was accordingly ſucceſsful in his u . 
dertaking; this Performance being among the few works of in eepte 4. 
vention produced by the Engliſh writers, which will always cont the Pea, 
nue in requeſt, tation! 
| 0008 {crve hi. 
| be publ 
1b) rown Law Fielding“, and in ſome of its ue vice 
RE Stet ens rh riod in the the Wok is eſleemed perfeR, reftrain | 
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Soon after the publication of Joſeph Andrews,“ the laſt Co- 
medy that our Author produced, entitled «© The Wedding 
Day,“ was exhibited on the ſtage, and attended with tolerable 
ſucceſs. 

The ſtudy of the Law Mr, Fielding could now only proſecute 
by ſtarts, and after frequent intetmiſſions, which are always fatal 
in this Profeſſion, but which he could not avoid; the repeated 
ſhocks of the gout, and other diſorders, diſabling him from giving 
that regular attendance at the Bar which he wiſhed. From bufi- 
neſs, therefore, he derived little or no ſupport, and beſides the ex- 
traordinary expences which his valetudinarian habit conſtantly 
brought upon him, he had likewiſe a family to maintain, ſo that 
his proſpects grew every day more and more gloomy. Theſe 
diſtreſſing circumſtances were aggravated exceedingly by the ſick- 
neſs and infirmities of his wife, whom he tenderly loved. To fee 
her daily languiſhing and wearing away, was too much for a man 
of his ſtrong ſenſations : the fortitude, with which he had ſuſtain- 
ed all the other calamities of life, deſerted him on this occafion ; 
and her death affected him to ſuch a degree, that his friends 
thought him in danger of loſing his reaſon. But when the firſt 
emotions of his grief were abated, his reſolution returned, and he 
began again to ſtruggle with his fortune. 

He engaged, with ſpirit, in two Periodical Papers, which were 
publiſhed ſucceſſively under the titles of The true Patriot,” 
and * The Jacobite Journal.” In the former of theſe, which 
was ſet on foot, during the rebellion, in 1745, he diſplayed a ſolid 
knowledge of the laws and conſtitution of his country; and his 
Eſſays were enlivened with occaſional ſallies of humour which 
would have made no inconſiderable figure in the political compoſi- 
tions of an Addiſon or a Swift. The latter was intended to dif- 
credit the ſhattered remains of an unſucceſeful party, and by a 
well-applied raillery and ridicule to bring the ſentiments of the 
liſaffected into contempt. 

Mr. Fielding was now ſo inceſſantly tormented by the gout, that 
he was rendered wholly incapable of attending any logger at the 
Dar; and being thus obliged to relinquiſh his Profeſſion, he ac- 
cepted the office of an acting Magiſtrate, in the Commiſſion of 
the Peace for the County of Middleſex, To the duties of this 
tation he applied himſelf with alacrity and zeal, endeavouring to 
ſerve his country in the moſt effectual manner; with which view 
be publiſhed ſeveral Tracts, relating to the Penal Laws, and to 
the vices and mal- practices which thoſe laws were intended to 
reſtrain (5), Bot amidſt theſe various and laborious engagements 
Vol, X. 9. 9 


% Under this head will be delivered at Weſtminſter, in 27493 
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he fill found leifure to indulge his imagination and invention, 
and to amuſe himſelf and the world with!“ The Hiſtory of Ton 
«© Jones;” a Work, which, if conſidered with regard to the 
great eſſentials of that ſpecies of compoſition, - the fable, the 
manners, the ſentiments, and the ſtyl2,—will ſtand the teſt” of the 
ſevereſt criticiſm, and indeed bcar away the envied praiſe of: 
complete Performance {: ). 

At this time Mr, Fie!ding's talents were in their higheſt ſtate of 
perfection. From this period they ſunk, by ſlow deprees, into 2 
decline. Amelia,” which fucceeded “ Jom Jones,” in about 
four years, has indeed the marks of genias, but of a genius be. 
pinning to decay. la this Production, the Author's invention 
does not appear to have loſt its fertility 3 his judgment too ſeem; 
as ſtrong as ever; but the warmth of his imagination is abated, 
The per ſonages of the Piece delight too much in narrative, and 
their characters have not thoſe touches of ſingularity, thoſe ſpeci. 
ſick differences which are ſo beautituily marked in his former Works; 
Of courſe, that humour winch conſiſts in happy delineations of 
the carries: and predominant foibles of the human mind loſs 
its high flavour and reliſn. | 

Whilſt our Author was planning and executing this Work, he 
was diſtracted with that multiplicity of avocations to which the 
firſt acting Magiſtrate for Weltminiter muſt neceſſarily be ſubject; 
for in this tation he continued till nearly the time of his death; 
and his exertions were rewarded by government with a yearly pets 


ſion out of the publick fervice money (4). At the ſame time, 
hi 


and the wiſe intention of them for being odious to the populace, and i 
the cognizance of abuſe, and the commonly readers the perſon wh 
ſafety of the ſubject, are thought to fills it liable to many unjuſt 16 puts 
be traced with no ſmall {kill and ac- tions, particularly that uf venalny 
curacy, The Pamphlet oa the /nz- a charge which the 1]]-natured world 
creaſe and Cauſe of Robberies has well ho 5 with Mr, Fielding 
becn allo held in bigh eſlimation; want of economy, and paſſion to 
and another Pamphlet, entitled, ** expence, were but too ready to bring 
* Propoſal for the Maintenauce of againſt him, From this charge he 
« the Poor” does honour to our thus excalpates himſelf, in d 
Author as a Magittrate, Murphy's Voyage to Liſbon,” which w. 
Eſſay, &c. not only his laſt Work, but ng 
(i; * Morſ, de Marivaux, in with ſome degree of propricty, 

* France, and Mr. Fielding in Eng- conſidered as the laſt words of 
„land,“ fays the c&ebrated Biſhop dying man: — A predecellor 0 
Warburton, * ftand the foremoſt * mine uſed to boaſt that he mad 
among thoſe, who have given a * one thouſand pounds a year 10 
faithlul and chaſle copy of e and * office ; but how he did this (it u 
* manners, and by enriching their ro- * deed he did it) is to me a ſecret 
* mance wich the beſt part of the * His clerk, now mine, told me 
© comic art, may be ſaid to have * had more buſigeſs than he hade 
© brought it to perfection.“ © known there; I am ſure I had 
(k) The office which he filled to “ much as any man could do. Ih 
{ſo Huch advautage ſeldom fails of * truth is, the Tees are ſo very lo 
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his conſtitution, now greatly impaired, was labouring under re- 
peated attacks of the gout, which became more ſevere than ever: 

But the activity of his mind was not to be ſubdued. One literary 
purſuit was no ſooner over, than freſh game aroſe. A Periodical 
Paper, under the Title of“ The Covent Garden Journal, by Sir 
« Alexander Drawcankfir, Knight, and Cenſor General of Great 
« Britain,” was immediately ſet on foot, It was publiſhed twice 
a week, and conduced ſo much to the entertainment of the pub- 
lick, for a twelvemonth together, that when the Author's ill itate 
of health obliged him to deſiſt from his undertaking, the diſcon- 
tinuance of it was generally regretted, 

Soon after this Work was dropped, Mr. Fie!ding's whole frame 
of body was ſo entitely ſhattered by a complication ot diſorders, 
that he was obliged, as the laſt effort for the preſervation of life, 
and reſtoring in ſome degree a broken conſtitution, to undertake 
a voyage to Liſbon, But even in this diſtreſsful condition, his 
imagination ſtill continued to diſplay itſelf, and the laſt gleams of 
his wit and humour faiatly ſparkled in the Account he left behind 
him of this Voyage, His ſtrength was now quite exhaulted ; and 
about two months after his arrival at Liſbon, he yiclded his laſt 
breath, in the year 1754, and 1a the forty-eighth year of his 
200, 

"Thus was cloſed a courſe of diſappointment, diſtreſs, vexation, 
mfirmity, and ſtudy : for with each of theſe his life was variouſly 
chequered, He left behind him (having married a ſecond time) 
a wife, and four children, His children were brought up in a 
handſome courſe of education, under the care of their uncle, with 
the aſſiſtance of a very generous donation given annually, for that 
purpoſe, by the muaificent Mr. Allen, of Bath; who having been, 
during his life, a generous patron of the father, became, after his 
deceale, the tender guardian of his orphans, 
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' when any are due, and ſo much is * world knew it was a very lucrative 
done for nothing, that if a ſingle office. Now to have ſhewa him 
* juſtice of peace had buſineſsenough * plainly, that a man mult be a rogue 
to employ twenty clerks, neither * to make a very little this way, and 
de nor they — get much by that he could not make much by 
their labour. The public will not, being as great a rogue as he could 
therefore, I hope, think I betray a * be, would have required more con- 
lecret when I inform them, that I * fidence than, I believe, he had in 
received from the government a * me, and more of his converſation 
yearly penſion out of the public * than he chole toallow me ; I there- 
lervice-money ; which, I believe, * fore refigaced the office, and the 
ndeed, — have been larger, * farther execution of my plan to 
bad my great patron been conyinc- * my brother, ho had long been 
ed of an error, which I have heard * my aſſiſtant. And now, leſt the 
him utter more than once, That he * cale between me and the reader 
could not indeed ſay, that the act- * ſhould be the ſame in bothinſtances 
ing as principal juſtice of peace in * as it was between me and the great 
ellmiaſter was on all accounts * man, I will not add another word 
very deſirable, but that all the on the ſubject.“ 
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« HENRT FIELD f Ne,“ ſays Mr. Murphy, “ was in ſtature 
rather riſing above fix feet; his frame of body large, and re. 
markably robuit, till the gout had broken the vigour of bis 
conſtitution. His paſſions, as the poet expreſſes it, were trem- 
blingly alive all o'er : whatever he defired, he defired ardentiy; 
he was alike impatient of diſappointment or ill-uſage, and the 
ſame quickneſs of ſenſibility rendered him elate in proſperity, 
and overflowing with gratitude at every inſtance of friendſhip 
or generoſity : ſtzady in his private attachments, his affection 
was warm, {incere, and vehement; in his reſentments he was 
manly, but temperate, ſeldom breaking out in his writings into 
ratifications of 1]]-humour, or perſonal ſatire, It is to the 
— of thoſe whom he loved, that he had too much pene- 
tration to be deceived in their characters; and it is to the ad. 
vantage of his enemies, that he was above paſſionate attacks 
upon them. Open, unbounded, and ſocial in his temper, he 
knew no love of money; but inclining to exceſs even in his 
very virtues, he puſhed his contempt of avarice into the oppoſite 
extreme of imprudence and prodigality. When young in life 
he had a moderate eſtate, he ſoon ſuffered hoſpitality to devourit; 
and when in the latter cnd of his dayshe had an income of four 
or five hundred a-year, he knew no uſe of money, but to keep 
his table open to thoſe who had been his friends when young, 
and had impaired their own fortunes. Though diſpoſed to 
gallantry by his ſtrong animal ſpirits, and the vivacity of his 
paſſions, he was remarkable for tenderneſs and conſtancy to his 
wife, and the ſtrongeſt affection for his children. Of fickneh 
and poverty he was fingularly patient, and under the preſſure of 
thoſe evils, he could quietly read Cicero de Conſolation: ; but if 
either of them threatened his wife, he was impetuous for her 
relief: and thus often from his virtues aroſe his imperfeRtions, 
A ſenſe of honour he had as lively and delicate as moſt men, 
but ſometimes his paſſions were too turbulent ior it, or rathet 
his neceſſities were too preſſing; in all caſes where delicacr 
was departed from, his friends know how his own feelings x. 
primanded him. The intereſts of virtue and religion he nem 
betrayed ; the former is amiably enforced in his works; and, 
for the defence of the latter, he had projected a laborious an{s: 
to the poſthumous philoſophy of Bolingbroke ; and the prep2 
ration he had made for it of long extracts and arguments tro 
the fathers and the molt eminent writers of controverſy, is {ii 
extant, In ſhort, our Author was unhappy, but not vicious 1 
his nature; in his underſtanding lively, yet folid : rich in in 
vention, yet a lover of real ſcience; an obſerver of mankind 
yet a ſcholar of enlarged reading; a ſpirited enemy, yet 
indefatigable friend; a ſatiriſt of vice and evil manners, jet 
lover of mankind ; an uſciul citizen, a poliſhed _ 
4 {trucuy 
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© firaftive wit; and a magiſtrate zeal 

« fare of the — Which he —82 e 
A complete and very handſome Edition of his W | 
lihed, in 1762, in four Volumes, Quarto, and ome gud. 
{ame time, in eight Volumes, Octavo, with an Effay on the Life 
and G-nius of the Author prefixed, by Arthur Murphy, Eſq; 
which has chiefly ſupplied us with materials for this article Ther 
nave alſo been reprinted, in a ſmaller ſize, : Y 
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OHN FOTHERGILL, one of the firſt Phyſicians of the 

age, was burn, in the year 1712, at Carr-End, near Richmond, 

in Yorkſhire, a {mall family eſtate on which his father reſided, 

His mother was the daughter of a perion of fortune, in Cheſhire, 

Both his parents were members of the ſociety of the people 

called Quakers, and equally diſtinguiſhed by their piety and 
integrity. 

His maternal grandfather undertaking the care of his education, 
he was firſt placed at a {chool in Cheſhire, whence he was after- 
terwards removed to another ſchool, of conſiderable eminence, at 
Sedberg, in Yorkſhire (a). In theſe two places of education he 
acquired a competent knowledge of Latin, and made ſome pro- 
greisin Greek, His kill in the Greek language, however, he 
did not take proper care to improve; but he continued to culti- 
vate the Latin, fo as not only to read it very tamiliarly, but to 
write it with eaſe and fluency (6b). 

When he was about ſixteen years of age, he was placed with an 
eminent apothecary at Bradford, in Yorkthire, a man of amiable 
manners and exemplary conduct, as well as of diſtinguiſhed me- 
dical abilities. Here he had the beſt opportunities of making 
himſelf acquainted with the nature of drugs, and officinal prepa- 
rations ; and he ſoon exhibited ſuch inſtances of ſuperior ſagacity 
as induced his maſter to permit him, at an early period, to viſit 
and preſcribe for his patients, which he did with the greateſt repu- 
tation and ſucceſs, 

U pon the expiration of his apprenticeſhip, he determined to 
proſecute his ſtudies, at Edinburgh, previoully to his ſettling in 
the country as an apothecary, which was his original deſtination, 
At that time the profeſſional chairs in that celebrated ſchool of 
medicine were filled by very eminent perſons, whoſe particular 
notice and regard he ſoon acquired. The firſt of theſe Profeſſors, 
that great oracle of anatomy, Monro, attended to his numerous 
pupils with ſuch remarkable care and diligence, that he wasjultly 
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denominated the Father of the College ; and no one knew better 
how to diſcriminate the genius of his pupils. Accordingly it was 
not long before he diſcovered in our young ſtudent ſuch a promiſ- 
ing capacity, that he prevailed upon him to cultivate his talents, 
by a longer reſidence at the univerſity than was at firſt intended, 
or than was neceſſary to prepare him for that ſphere of life in 
which he propoſed to engage, and to which (as he often declared) 
the opinion he at that time entertained of his own abilities per- 
fectly reconciled him. His filling a higher tation therefore with 
ſo much honour to himſelf, and benefit to mankind, may be pri- 
marily attributed to the ſagacity and diſcernment of this illuſ- 
trious Profeſſor, 

In 1736, he took the degree of Doctor in Phyſick, and printed 
his Theſis De Emeticorum Uſu;“ ſoon after which he came 
to London, and attended the practice of St. Thomas's Hoſpital, 
with unremitting application, and with a humanity to the poor 
which did not long go unrewarded. For his fingular attention to 
his patients having become a ſubject of converſation to the miſe- 
rable tenants of a fick ward, ſuch as were diſcharged, not quite 
reſlored to health, found their way to his houſe ; and from this 
time, the poor who applied to him for relief being loud in pro- 
claiming the ſucceſs of his practice, gradually raiſed him to more 
lucrative employment. His obligations to this claſs of grateful, 
though pennyleſs ſupplicants, he himſelf frequently acknow- 
ledged ; and in his turn he humanely continued to give his advice 
gratis tothe poor, as long as he lived, 

About this time, before he could have been eſtabliſhed in any 
degree of general practice, Dr. Fothergill was requeſted to ac- 
company a few friends in an excurſion to the continent. They 
were perſons of too many engagements at home to admit of long 
relidence in any one ſpot, and conſequently they could not acquire 
an extenſive or accurate knowledge of the places through which 
they paſſed ; but their tour was not a fruitleſs one. Our young 
Phyſician kept a Journal of the excurſion ; and on his return, he 
communicated an account of the parts they Rad traverſed to a 
particular friend e, in a Latin epiſtle, which contains reflections, 

equally 


c This friend was the learned long maintained in eaſy and claſſical 
Dr. Cuuix c of Dorcheſter ; who, Latin, for which few were better 
among all his contemporaries, ſhared qualified. Dr. Ruſſel, the accurate 
bis moſt unteſhiained confidence. Author of the Hiſtory of Aleppo, 
Ihey had been colleagues at Ediv- was their early allociate, and conti- 
burgh, and intimate fellow-ſtudents, nued the chain of friendſhip to the 
ang parted with reluctance to occupy time of his deceaſe. It was then 
Ghcrent Nations in the kingdom; that Dr. Fothergill wiſhed to have 
put thetr frequent communication his ſurviving aſſoc iate nearerto him; 
; and accordingly he preſſed Dr. 
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equally pertinent and ingenious, on the manners of the people he 
had viſited. 

After this excurſion he ſettled in London, and in the courſe of 
four or five years acquired a large ſhare of employment in his 
feſſion. At this early period he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſe. 
veral Papers in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; and in 1746, he 
was admitted a Licentiate of the Royal College of Phyſicians ; 
not long after which, an event took place that ſuddenly raiſed his 
character, and greatly increaſed his popularity. In the year 
1739, the Putrid Sore Throat made its firit appearance in London, 
and from this time it ſpread with ſuch frequency and fatality, that 
it engaged the moſt ſerious attention of the taculty in general, 
and of Dr. Fothergill in particular, whoſe experience, improved 
by ſagacious obſervation, enabled him to favour the publick with 
an elegant and accurate Hiſtory of the Diſeaſe. 

This Treatiſe, which was firſt publiſhed in 1748, and has been 
deſervedly tranſlated into every European language, was held in 
the higheſt eſtimation by the faculty, and proved of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the publicx. It may indeed be juſtly cenſidered as 
the baſis of all that has been written on the ſubject; and the te- 
volution which it produced in the treatment of the diſeaſe has ob- 
tained the ſanction of the ableſt phyſicians from that period to the 
preſent time, with leſs deviation perhaps than has attended the 
management of any other acute diſorder. 

The diſeaſe which Dr. Fothergill thus happily elucidated, had, 
in its general havock in London, ſwept away the hopes of ſome 
noble families, and particularly the two ſons of Mr. Pelham, bro- 
ther to the Duke of Newcaſtle, and had conſequently excited a 
very general alarm. The diſcovery therefore of a new and ſuc- 
ceſsful treatment of ſo formidable and fatal a diſeaſe was critically 
fortunate for the author, as well as for the publick. The alarm 
among perſons of faſhion ſubſiſted long, and the doctor's reputa- 
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neſs, and amplitude of emolument, * was favoured, when ſpeaking of 
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but tranquil ſcenes of life, in pre- ** and orbit of a primary planet; 
ference to hurry and pecuniary ad- and when my name is to be intio- 
vantages.—* I am much indebted,* “ duced, let me appear only as a 
ſays Dr. Letiſom, to this learned © attendant ſatellite,” 

© and amiable pbyſician, for nume- A moſt tender and aſſectionate let 
© rous anecdotes of the ſubjedt of ter addrefled by Dr. Cuming 10 the 
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tion rapidly increaſed. He was now introduced into the firſt fami- 
lies in the metropolis, and he was ſcarcely ever employed, but in 
emergencies he was ſought for again. | 

H:s practice increaſing with his reputation, Dr. Fothergill de- 
termined to dra up a Monthly Account of the Weather and the 
Diſeaſes of London, which he began to publiſh, in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, for April, 1751, The Work was carried on 
with judgment, and interſperſed with ſuch prudent cautions, and 
ſuch intereſting information, as could not fail of being uſeful to 
inferior praQtitioners : but while theſe preſent benefits attended his 
humane endeavours, the great deſign of them remained unan- 
ſwered, which was, to excite other experienced phyticians, in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, to imitate the example ; that, by 
comparing their united obſervations, new truths. in the Art of 
Healing might be diſcovered and eſtabliſhed. Being therefore 
diſappointed in his views, and his time being likewiſe much en- 
groſſed by his practice, he diſcontinued the Publication, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1756. 

The ſhort intervals ot leiſure which Dr. Fothergill could ſnatch 
from his extenſive practice, he devoted to one of the moſt rational and 
laudable purſuits that can fill up the vacant hours of an active life. 
Had he been wholly at leiſure, Chemiſtry and Natural Hiſtory would 
(as he himſelf obſerves) have been his entertainments: But in 
thoſe departments of ſcience, where fact alone depends upon the 
reſult of experiments, that leiſure, that ſedulous perſeverance is 
required, which 1s incompatible with the ſudden and unexpected 
2yocztions of a Phyſician, In chemical reſearches, therefore, he 
was not much engaged. To a department of medicine moſt im- 
mediately allied to natural hiſtory, he devoted no little attention, 
having collected a cabinet of the Materia Medica, ſeldom, if ever, 
exceeded for its extent or ſelection. He had even encouraged the 
idea of delivering Lectures upon this entertaining and uſeful 
branch of medicine ; but an increaſe of employment, joined with 
z diffidence of his own abilities, (which none but himſelf enter- 
tained,) diverted him from this intention, and his valuable collec- 
tion was generouſly preſented to the College of Edinburgh, for 
the uſe of the Profeſſor of the Materia Medica in that univer- 
ity, With this branch of medicine Botany is nearly connected, 
zud it is a department of Natural Hiſtory, which affords the 
greateſt inſtruetion and recreation, with the leaſt exerciſe of the 
mind: It is, therefore, well adapted to the purſuit of a medical 
man, whoſe moments of ſecluſion are rather — by watchful 
diligence, than enjoyed from actual leiſure, As a rational method 
therefore of unbending his mind, and affording at the ſame time 
callateral advancement. in the Art of Healing, Botany became 
Dr. Fothergill's favourite amuſement, 
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On the Surrey fide of the Thames, he had a garden which he 
occaſionally viſited ; but he never furniſhed it with that profuſion 
of exoticks which he afterwards collected, and introduced into his 
garden at Upton, near Stratford, in Eſſex, where, in the year 
1762, he purchalcd an eſtate of Admiral Elliot, conſiſting of a 
houſe, garden, and lands adjoining. This ſpot he propoſed to 
enrich with many rare productions of the vegetable kingdom, in 
a way ſubſervient to the intereſts of his country, and to the com. 
mon good: with which noble view, at an expence ſeldom under. 
taken by an individual, and with an ardour that was viſible in the 
whole of his conduct, he procured from all parts of the world a 
great number of the rareſt plants, and protected them in the 
ampleſt buildings that this or any other country has ſeen, He 
liberally propoſed rewards to thoſe, whoſe circumſtances and ſitua- 
tions in life afforded them opportunities of bringing hither ſuch 
plants as might be ornamental and probably uſeful to Great Bri- 
tain or her colonies ; and thoſe whole gratitude for reſtored health 
prompted them to do what might be acceptable to their benefac- 


tor, he always informed, that preſents of rare plants chiefly attract- 


ed his attention, and would be more pleaſing to him than the moſt 
generous fees. Accordingly many unhappy men, enervated by 
the effects of hot climates, where their connexions had placed 
them, found health, on their retura home, at this cheap pur. 
chaſe, 

The vaſt number of plants which he obtained by theſe means 
were only equalled (if equalled) by Royal munificence, at tiis 
time largely beſtowed upon the botanick gardens at Kew. In the 
opinion of a very competent judge (4), no other garden in Europe, 
royal, or of a ſubject, had nearly ſo many ſcarce and valuable 
plants as Dr. Fothergill's ; and that ſcience might ſuffer no lols, 
when a plant he had cultivated ſhould die, he liberally paid the 
beſt artiſt this country afforded for drawing the new ones, as they 
came to perfection; and ſo numerous were theſe at laſt, that he 
found it neceſſary to employ more artiſts than one, in order to keep 
Pace with their increaſe. - That he m_ alſo have every chance 
tor ſucceſs in the propagating of new plants amongſt us, he uſed 
o commit ſome of each ſort, or of their ſeeds, to the care and 
management of a particular friend, a man no lets remarkadle tor 
ſimplicity and uprightneſs than for his unrivalled knowledge in 
Horticulture e. The Doctor's garden was known all over 
Europe, and foreigners of all ranks, when they came to England, 
aſked permiſtion to ſee it (//. 

n 


{e}) The late James Gordon, of 
Mile-End, gardener. F 
{f ) The walls of the garden enclot- 
ed above five acres of land: A wind: 
: ing canal, iu the igure of a creicen, 
Ncalt 


t) Sir Joſeph Banks, Preſident 
of the Royal Society, who bas cir- 
cumnavigate d the globe, and is ac- 
quainted with wed of the gardeas 
in Europe. 
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{n this, as in every other purſuit, Dr. Fothergill had always in 
view the enlargement and elevation of his own heart ; having 
formed early habitudes of religious reference, from the diſplay of 
divine power and wiſdom in the beauty, the order, and the har- 
mony of external things, to the glory of their Almighty Former. 
But beſides his own private advantage, he alſo kept in view the 
many uſeful and beneficial purpoſes to which the curious produc- 
tions he was collecting might be applied; and they who turn 
their thoughts this way will never want ample occaſions of pro- 
moting the general good, in the ſtudy of vegetable nature, which 
teems with ſo many bleſſings to mankind (9. 

A man of ſcience, indeed, confined by a local profeſſion, like 
the practice of phyſick, may ſuggeſt more to others than he can 
himielf have an opportunity of effecting: And thus it was that 
Dr. Fothergill promoted the inveſtigation of nature, and excited 
inquiries after her curious productions, as far as navigation and 


commerce had diffuſed arts and ſciences. 


Men of more genius 


than fortune found in him a liberal patron ; he contributed to 
ſupport them, while they explored diſtant regions, and amply re- 


warded their diſcoveries. 


What he effected, and what he contri- 


buted to do, would, we are told, fill a volume, were a grateful 
Biographer to enlarge upon the ſubject.— He pointed out what 


3 


nearly formed it into two diviſions, 
and opened occaſionally on the fight, 
through the branches of rare and 
exotick ſhrubs, that lined the walks 
on its banks. In the midſt of win- 
ter, when the earth was covered 
with ſnow, evergreens were clothed 
in full verdure: without expoſure 
to the open air, a glaſs door from 
the manſion houſe gave entrance 
into a ſuite of hot and green-houſe 
apartments of nearly 260 feet ex- 
tent, containing upwards of 3.400 
diſtinct ſpecies of exoticks, whoſe 
foliage wore a perpetual verdure, 
and formed a beantibal and ſtriking 
contraſt to the ſhrivelled natives of 
colder regions. In the open ground, 
with the returning ſummer, about 
3000 d1{tin&t ſpecies of plants and 
lbrubs vied in verdure with the na- 
tes of Aſia and Africa. It was in 
lus {pot that a perpetual ſpring was 
realized ; and here the elegant pro- 
prietor ſometimes retired for a few 
hours to contemplate the vegetable 
productions of the four quarters of 
the globe united Within bis domain, 
Leuſom's Account, &c. 


F 2 would 


g * Whoever? (ſays Dr. Leit- 
ſom) * conſiders the importance of 
* clothing, of houſehold furniture, 
and of his daily bread, cannot but 
view it | the ſtudy of vegetable na- 
ture] as one of the moſt uſeful, 
and conſequently one of the moſt 
rational pur ſuits of an enlightened 
underſtanding. Of this we ſha 
be convinced, if we reflect what 
benefit would accrue to mankind, 
could another dietetic article like 
the common potatoe be diſcover- - 
ed! How great a beuc factor to his 
fellow creatures would that man 
prove, who ſhould find out ano- 
ther grain like wheat, or pulſe like 
the common pea ! or an article of 
clothing and manufatture ſuperior 
to cotton or flax Such conſide- 
rations (he adds) influenced Dr. 
Fothergill ; and where he could 
not accompliſh objefts of equal 
importance, he excited himſelt io 
* accompliſh others, of leſs, yet of 
great public utility. 
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would ſuit different ſoils, and formed a balance in the production: 
of the globe. From America he received various ſpecies of its 
valuable productions, which became denizens of his domains, 
tome of them capable of being applied ro the moſt uſeful pur. 
poſes of timber; and, in return, he tranſported green and bohea 
teas from his garden at Upton, to the ſouthern part of that great 
continent, He endeayoured to improve the growth and quality 
of coffee in the Weſt India iſlands. The bamboo cane, calculated 
for various domeſtick uſes, he procured from China, and purpoſed 
to tranſplant it to our iflands ſituated within the tropicks.—The 
true cinnamon tree it has not hitherto been tound poflible to cul. 
tivate out of Aſia, though Dr. Fothergill uſed many endeavours to 
introduce it into our Weſt India iſlands. 

Intent as he thus was to promote ſo many articles of commerce, 
manufacture, and convenience, he could not loſe ſight of thoſe 
departments of natural history, that are more immediately con- 
nected with medicine, in order to aſcertain the knowledge already 
acquired, and to enlarge it by experiment, where deficient ; which, 
by his means, was effected in ſeveral important inſtances, 

As Dr. Fothergill ſtudied moſt departments of natural hiſtory, 
and patronized many ingenious perſons who were engaged in the 
ſame purſuits, he neceſſarily became goſſeſſed of a valuable col- 
lection of its rare objects. Next to the Ducheſs of Portland, he 
had the belt cabinet of ſhells in the kingdom (4). His ſpecimens 
of ores and minerals were diſtinguiſhed by their rarity, rather 
than their number. Of reptiles and animals the gratitude of 
thoſe whom he had patronized furniſhed him with a curious vas 
riety : In the ſame manner he became poſſeſſed of an elegant ca. 
binet of inſects, which was greatly enlarged by the exertions of 
the ingenious Smeathman (). His corals, from which Ellis, 
that indefatigable and microſcopical naturaliſt, delineated us 
ſyſtem, and created, as it were, a new ſpecies of animals, 
conſtituted one of the beſt collections in Europe {4). Thote 
objecis of nature, likewiſe, which were too bulky to be tranl- 

orted, or too periſhable to preſerve, he ordered to be delineated 
by the pencil, that he might give bread to a ſet of ingenious ar- 
tilts, whom he wiſhed to partake of his beneficence, whillt he 
| gratited 


{k) The verſatility of Dr. Fother- enlarged and improved. — Lettſom: 
gill's genius was remarkable, Few Account, &c. P. 52. 
were acquainted with his accurate (i) Henry Smeathman, Author: 
knowledge of Conchology, for he the Hiſtory of the Termites. | 
made no oftentation of it; aud yet (4) Theſe, and other curious ſub 
Da Coſta is indebted to him for jects of natural hiſtory were pur 
many important remarks in his in- chaſed by Dr. Hunter for 1,500 
genious Hiſtory of Shells, and for Lettſom. 
moſt of the Notes with which it is 
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oratified his own taſte, and enlarged the boundaries of the knows 
ledge of nature (/). 

At this period, Dr. Fothergill's engagements in his profeſſion 
were ſo numerous and conſtant, that it was with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty he could ſteal a few hours in a week for ſurveying the beau- 
ties of his garden at Upton, which was continually improving by 
large ſupplies of the more rare indigenous plants, and a profuſion 
of new exoticks, And as Upton was too remote to be often viſit- 
ed, ſoit was too much within the ſphere of action to afford that 
reſpite from employment which the exhauſted ſtate of his ſtrength 
and ſpirits now required, When he went thither, meſſages = 
quently intercepted him; and although it be true that a phyſician 
of independent fortune, determined to indulge in leiſure, may re- 
fuſe the ſolicitations of his patients, yet the principles of huma- 
nity will naturally compel him to the exerciſe of his art, when his 
aſſiſtance is requeſted, At leaſt, this was the caſe with Dr. Fother- 
gill, who was always ready to ſacrifice his own gratification to the 
relief and happineſs of the ſick, and his health to that of his pa- 
tients ; and accordingly, whenever his friends requelted him to 
contract his practice, he uled to reply, I cannot deſert thoſe 


6 who 


Ot ſuch elegant ſpecimens, Dr. nga hn had alſo formed a 
whoſe value it is difficult to eſti- collection of Engliſh Heads, which 
mate, he did not poſſeſs leſs than including thoſe purchaſed of the 
twelve hundred. Theſe drawings late Mr. Nickolls J, conſtituted a 
were chiefly on vellum, by Ehret, treaſure in this particular depart- 
Taylor, Harris, Miller, aud Miſs ment, inferior perhaps to none. 
Ann Lee, and were lately purchaſed Lettſom's Account, &c. 

for the Empreſs of Ruſha, for 


2.3001, 


Jon Nicxortts, F. R. and A. S. S. was a Quaker, in partnerſhip with his 
father, a capital mealman, at Herttord, and of Trinity pariſh, near Queenhithe, 
Landon. He paſleſſed the eſteem of a reſpectable number of triends, who were 
deprived of him by a fever, at the age of thirty-four, in the year 1745. He was 
the firlt regular collector of Enghſh Heads. His noble collection of about two 
thouſand heads, four volumes in folio, and fix in quarto, neatly let-in, (which 
furniſhed Mr. Ames with his valuable catalogue,) came ſoon after his death into 
the library of Dr. Fothergill, who purchaſed it for eighty guineas. Dr. Fother- 
gill purchaſcd likewiſe a pretty large Collection of Tracts which Mr. Nickolls had 
picked up in his purſuit of Heads, written by thole of his own perſuaſion from 
their firit appearance; which are depoſited in the Meeting in Peter's Court, 
Weſtminſter, to which the Doctor then belonged. 

Mr. Nickolls was alſo the Editor of © Original Letters and Papers of State, 
* 2ddrefſed to Oliver Cromwell, concerning the Aﬀairs of Great-Britain, from 
the Year 1649 to 1658, found among the Political Collections of Mr. John 
Milton; now firſt publiſhed from the Originals, 1743; Folio, inſcribed to 
Arthur Oaſlo w, Eq. 

The Originals of theſe Letters were long treaſured up by Milton ; from whom 
they came into the | you = wp of Thomas Elwood, a per ſon who for many years 
was well acquainted with, and eſteemed by, Milton. From Elwood they came 
to Joſeph Wyeth, citizen and merchant of London; and from Wyeth's widow 
they were obtained by Mr. Nickolls ; after whoſe deceaſe they were preſented 
by his facher to the Society of Antiquaries. 771 
, See — Biographical and Literary Anecdotes of William Bowyer, 
Printer, &c, 
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« who have once placed their lives in my hands; if I ſuffer it is 
« in my duty,” 

But in the ſummer, London is not ſo full of inhabitants, and 
there is in proportion leſs ſickneſs : Being prevented therefore, 
by the mutual influence of his fame and his ſenſibility, from the 
enjoyment of any relaxation at Upton, he determined to procure 
2 more ſuitable retreat during this ſeaſon of the year; and Lea. 
Hall, in Cheſhire, a ſeat belonging to the Leiceſter family, about 
eighteen miles from Warrington, where two of his brothers then 
lived, offering itſelf to his wiſhes, he retired to this place, for the 
firſt time, in the year 1765 ; and during the remainder of his life 
he made it a point to ſpend eight or nine weeks there, every 
ſummer. 

In this ſecluded ſpot he attempted, by refuſing any gratuity, to 
leflen the applications of the wealthy, who followed him for his 
advice, and who had it in their power to apply elſewhere ; but the 

r he never deſerted ; and he now devoted one day in the week 
to attend at Middlewich, the next market-town, and to give them 
his advice gratis,—From his garden at Upton he ſent duplicates 
of plants to Lea-Hall, and thus enlarged his ideas of horticulture, 
by obſerving the effects of anew air, ſoil, and climate on vegetation. 
This indulgence of his favourite purſuit, and his eſcape Hom the 
conſtant fatigues of his profeſſion, in the metropolis, to the quiet 
of retirement, in a ſequeſtered part of the country, repaired, in a 
good meaiure, thoſe depredations which time and laborious exer- 
tions had been making on his conſtitution ; and it was very obſer- 
vable, on his return to London, how much he was improved in 
complexion, chearfulneſs, and health. 

Still, however, Dr. Fothergill had numerous important duties 
to diſcharge, at Lea-Hall, which inceſſant occupation in town 
had obliged him to defer. Here it was that he arranged his me- 
dical obſervations, and 8 ſeveral of thoſe Eſſays and Pa- 
pers, which adorn the Volumes publiſhed by the Medical Society, 
in London. Hence likewiſe he maintained a communication with 
moſt parts of the civilized world; for his fame was very widely 
extended, and in caſes which would admit of delay, no perſon was 
more frequently conſulted, The multitude of applications, with 
which he was ſurrounded, admitted, properly ſpeaking, of no lei- 
ſure ; for his leiſure was only the variation of uſeful employment. 
His domeſtick correſpondence, or conſultations within the king- 
dom, would alone have been ſufficient for common induſtry and 
application; but he was not only conſulted, by letter and deſcrip- 
tion, from every quarter of Great-Britain and Ireland, but from 
a very conſiderable part of Europe and North America, With 
America, indeed, his correſpondence was particularly extenlive 
and important. His name was as familiar there, as in London, 


and it was dear to the inhabitants, His father had thrice 2 
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verſed that continent in the ſervice of religion ; and his brother 
Samuel, whoſe memory deſerves to be highly reverenced, had fol- 
lowed the pious example of their venerable parent. Many families 
likewiſe croſſed the Atlantick, to place themſelves under his care; 
and by theſe opportunities he gratified his inquiſitive mind, and 
became minutely acquainted with the diſpoſition of the inhabi- 
tants, and the qualities of their foil; which enabled him to ſug- 
geſt various improvements in horticulture, rural economy, agri- 
culture, and commerce,— With his friend Peter Collinſon, he en- 
couraged the cultivation of the Vine, together with the introduc- 
tion of ſuch exotick vegetables as might be uſetully tranſplanted 
to different regions of that vaſt continent; and he laboured, with 
others, for a — of years, and at length ſucceſsfully, to aboliſh 
the Slave-Trade amongſt that Society of Chriſtians of which he 
was a diſtinguiſhed member. 

It would be difficult to trace the pen of our Phyſician through 
the various ſubjects on which it was employed, during his annual 
retreat into Cheſhire, His epiſtolary correſpondence, in particu- 
lar, engaged much of his time and attention, His letters were 
replete with information and inſtruction; and his manner of writ- 
ing was ſprightly, varied, and amuſing, Amongſt his correſpon- 
dents he reckoned many great and illuſtrious names, 

Perſons whoſe hours are devoted to lucrative employments are 
rarely diſpoſed to ſacrifice private emolument to publick good ; 
and it is but ſeldom that phyſicians depart from the routine of 
their practice: But Dr. Fothergill was an exception. He turned 
his thoughts to every object of publick utility. Even bis journies 
into the country, and his returns to the city, preſented ſome ſtrik- 
ing obſervations to his inquiſitive mind, that afforded either im- 
provement 1n agriculture, or uſeful reflections on life and manners, 
He was alſo peculiarly attentive to whatever might improve and 
adorn the city of London, as well as contribute to the convenience 
and health of the citizens; and he communicated his obſervations 
to thoſe concerned in the government of the city, either imme- 
diately, or by letters in the publick papers (mJ). 

In the year 1767, Dr. Fothergill removed from his long-known 
rehdence in White Hart Court, Grace-Church Street, to a houſe 
in Harpur Street, near Red Lion Square, Holbourn ; which new 
lituation preſented him with freſh ſcenes of employment, at the 
Welt end of the town, in families of rank and fortune. At the 
lame time, his former connexions and friendſhips, his honour and 
gratitude, called for his daily attendance in the city; and by theſe 

means 


in His letters on ſubjeAs of po- form the architect and trade ſman.— 
lice, and in other departments, (ſays Two or three of them are inlerted 
Dr. Letiſom) could they be collett- in this Biographer's ** Account of 
ed together, would conſtitute an © Dr. Fothergill,” and more wall 
ample and utctul volume, calculated appear in his Works. 
w :ullrutt the magiſtrate, and to iu- 
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means the circle of buſineſs, which he might have wiſhed to con. 
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tract, was greatly enlarged, and increafing labour and fatigue 4 
were entailed upon him, to the end of life. don 
e pecuniary emoluments of this extenſive practice were un- ſcr 
commonly great; and had the fees he rejected been added to the wit! 
yearly produce of his profeſſion, it would have increaſed to a ſor. ſet e 
riſing amount. The exact extent of his income he never diſ. nam 
cloſed ; but whatever it may have been, he certainly devoted it to * 
the nobleſt uſes /z). He thought the grand buſineſs of man, as bein 
a member of ſociety, was to be as uſeful to it as poſſible ; and that whe! 
opulence which flowed in upon him ferved to cheriſh and give mind 
activity to this principle. long 
In the alleviation of private diſtreſs Dr. Fothergill was particu. educ 
larly aſſid uous. Of little acts of charity which he daily exer- thing 
ciſed, volumes, we are told, might be tranſcribed ; death, which kis d 
increafes our veneration for the good, and diſpoſes the living to v. 

warmer expreſſions of gratitude, having occaſioned the diſcovery 

of innumcrable inftances of his generoſity: for being ſituated © the 
in a conſpicuous point of view, and his character for liberality be- * Fotl 
ing vniverſally known, various ſpecies of importunity augmented | lum 
the channels through which his bounty flowed (0), ; 
At * nou 

4 * the 

(n) Dr. Fothergill is ſaid to have that there was a hand which could © him 
been always averſe from ſpeaking of * eafily overthrow every purſuit of © anſw 
the pecuriary emoluments of his * this kind, and baffle every attempt * phil: 
profeſſion; and nothing, we are * either to acquire famg or wealth, © felt t 
told, hurt his feelings more than ef- And with a great degree of gra- * wiſhi 
timating the profeſſion of phyſick * titude, I look back to the gractons * expri 
by its 1 — advantages. His * ſecret preferver, that kept m. ' happ 
only wiſhwas to do the buſineſs that mind more attentive to the dil- f like © 
might fall to his ſhare as well as poſ- charge of my preſent anxious care * progi 
fible, and to baniſh (as he himſelf for thoſe I viſited, than either © benig 
expreſſes it) all thoughts of praftiſ- the profits or the credit reſulting in th 
ing phyſick as a money-getting trade from n.'— Leutſom's Account, about 
with the ſame ſolicitude as he would &c. P. 4. 5 ſom's 
the ſuggeſtions of vice or intempe- / One inſtance of his mu. alſo An 
rance.—* IL endeavour,' ſays this ex- mificence is too remarkable, and Memory 
cellent man, in a Letter to a Friend, too charaQeriltick, to be paſſed over W. Hi 
* to follow my buſineſs, becauſe it in ſilence. It is thus related 9 (9) 1 
« is my duty, rather than my inte- Dr. Lettfom.——* The Libram" of our 
* reſt ; the laſt is inſeparable from of the Britſh Muſeum, [Dr. with ca} 
n juſt diſcharge of duty, but I have Knight] whoſe charatter was de- mies to 
* ever wiſhed to look at the profits * ſervedly eſteemed, by ſome ſpe- niſter ſy 
in the laſt place-—At my firſt ſet= * culations in mining, more plaut- ry of th 
ting out, I wiſhed mol fervently, „ble than produttive, became fo lar ſubſcrip 
and I endeavour after it fill, todo * involved iu his circumfances, & and clo! 

© the buſineſs that occurred, with * to be obliged to apply to thoſe be tims\, 
* all the diligence I could, as a pre- * deemed his friends for pecumary Dr. Fot 
* ſent duty, and endeavoured to te- * ſupport ; but bis application un are: 
preſs every riſing idea of its conſe - received with coolnels. In un Who (car 

© quences ; knowing moſt afluredly * dilemma, though he had cauſe 
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At the ſame time, there were few publick works in the king- 
dom that appeared to have ſocial convenience and general utility 
{cr their object, to the ſupport of which he did not contribute 
with a noble beneficence ; and ſeldom was any uſeful ſubſcription 
ſet on foot, either in Great-Britain, or its dependencies, but his 
name ſtood foremoſt on the lift Cp). 

We have already obſerved, that Dr. Fothergill was far from 
being inattentive to the concerns of his own religious Society, 
where his influences were moſt powerful, and where congenital 
minds were united in promoting his laudable views. He bad 
long endeavoured to inſtitate an extenſive eſtabliſhment for the 
education of the children of the Society not in afluence ; but no- 
thing was effectually done, till, by a fortunate event, the whole ot 
his deſiꝑn became eaſy and praQticable, 


Vol. X. 9. 3G On 


© the perſonal acquaintance of Dr. 
Fothergill, he could not have pre- 
* ſumed upon making ſuch a te- 
* queſt, but from the compulſive 
© motive of necefiity. The 1nge- 
© nious Knight, with diſſidence, told 
* the Doftor what would render 
him once more a happy man, The 
* anſwer given by the phyſician of 
* philanthropy, whole heart never 
felt the diſtreſs of another without 
* wiſhing to remove it, was ſhort but 
* exprefhve-—-[ will then make thee 
happy, —His was not that drop- 
like bounty, which pauſes in its 
* progreſs ; it was full, flowing, and 
benign; for I am informed, that 
in this inſtance it amounted to 
* about a thouſand guineas,'—Lett- 
ſom's Account, &c. P. 103.—See 
allo An Aﬀettionate Tribute to the 
Memory of Dr. Fothergill, by 
W. Hird, M. D. 

(p) In that war, when the ſueceſs 
of our arms had filled our priſous 
with captives, and reduced our ene- 
mies to a ſtate too abject to admi- 
nilter ſupport adequate to the miſe- 
ry of their own people, a national 
ſubſcription was inflituted to feed 
and cloath theſe unfortunate vic- 
umsd. In this noble undertaking 
Dr. Fothergill bore a conſiderable 
are: The Society of Quakers, 
who {careely conſtitute the two hun- 


dredth part of the nation, raiſ d 
above one fourth of the whole ſub- 
ſcription, towards which he was an 
ample contributor ; and he was alſo 
appointed one of the Committee for 
conducting and appropriating this 
national bounty. 

The late unnatural war in Ame- 
rica afforded a freſh example of po- 
pular miſery, and another inſtance 
of Dr. Fothergill's beneficence. As 
the contention in America was em- 
bittered by reciprocal iojuries, each 
contenaing party was more and more 
ſimulated to acts of violence, till 
reiterated diſtreſſes had reduced moſt 
ranks of people to penury and want. 
To obviate theſe ravages of inteſ- 
tine war, a ſubſcription was opened 
among the Quakers of Europe, for 
the ſervice of their fellou- ſubjects 
beyond the Atlantick. If Dr, Fo- 
thergill did not firſt propoſe, he was 
certainly one of the moſt early and 
liberal advocates for this ſubſcrip- 
tion. His application was not con- 
fined to any left ; it was extended 
to the miſerable of all denomina- 
tions. But * to deſcribe the Doctor 
in every act of his beneficence,” 
(ſays his friend Dr. Lettfom) * would 
* conſtitute an epitome of human 
* wor counteracted by godlike ge- 
* nerolity.* — Leitſom's Account, 
&c. P. 91, 


\ Norborn Berkelev, afterwards Lord Botetourt, then Colonel of the militia, 
who guarded the French priſoners at Wincheſter, was {truck with their diitreſs, 


ad was che firſt who propoſed a lubſcription for their relict, 
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On his return from Cheſhire, through Yorkſhire, in the year 
1778, he was made acquainted with the ſtate of the Foundling 
Hoſpital at Ackworth, a ſmall village, ia that county, which, 
though originating from the molt humane princip.2s, and erected 
at a vaſt expence, was, from repeated inattention to the firit deſign, 
in danger of dilapidation, and ready for publick ſale. At the 
ſame time, he learned that it was in all reſpects properly ſituated 
for his purpoſe, and therefore he determined here to lay the ground- 
work of an uſeful and permanent eſtabliſhment, Accordingly the 
building, and an eſtate of eighty acres of land, were purchaſed, 
improved, and furniſhed by ſubſcription ; the Doctor ſetting a ge- 
nerous example by his own contribution, to which he added an en- 
dowment by his Will in perpetuity, 

The children of Quakers, not in affluent circumſtances, are the 
objects of Ackworth School; the children of ſuch perſons as muſt 
either provide for their offspring a very cheap education, or none 
at all. Dr. Fothergill had great reaſon to believe, that the inabi- 
lity of many of the Society to make ſuch proviſion, or to find any 
means of obtaining a ſafe education, had been the occaſion of 
keeping their children at home, where it was impracticable to ſe- 
cure them at all times from corrupt company; and being ſenſible 
that the moſt effectual barrier againſt depravity of manners, and 
the influence of vicious example, is an early and guarded educa- 
tion, he was anxious for the promotion of this great undertaking, 
which was at length crowned with the ſucceſs it deſerved. The 
inſtitution is at preſent in a molt flouriſhing ſtate, fully anſwering 
the defign of its founder. There are above three hundred chil- 
dren, of both ſexes, under the roof, furniſhed with all the neceſ- 
ſary conveniencies and comforts of life, properly cloathed, and 
educated in every branch of knowledge ſuitable for the ſtation in 
which it is preſumed they may be placed; and the whole eſta- 
bliſhment is conducted, under the care of a number of ſelect guar- 
dians, with an exattneſs of order, decency, and propriety, ex- 
tremely ſtriking, and perfectly pleaſing to all who have viſited it, 
though not of the ſame Society (9. 

Whilſt our benevolent Phyſician thus ardently and ſucceſsfully 
exerted his abilities and employed his fortune in promoting pri- 
vate and publick good, he was alſo very zealous for the improve- 
ment ol arts and ſciences, and a generous patron of genius in 
every laudable purſuit. He frequently ſuggeſted to his learned 
friends {ech objects of inquiry as might prove moſt beneficial to 
the community; and in many literary performances his aſſiſtance 
has beca pyblickly acknowledged (g. k 


(q,) Hird's Affedtionate Tribute, Dr. Cleghorn, who prafliſed long 
Co 5 aud luccelsiully at Minorca, arrangr 
(r}) The ingenious and inquiſitive ed his important 1 1 
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If we conſider the nature and extent of Dr. Fothergill's en- 
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gagements, it may well be matter of ſurpriſe that he ſhould ac- 


quit himſelf of them all with ſo much ſucceſs. 


But he was re- 


markably alert and active; and no man better underſtood the 


economy of time. 


He proceeded with a wonderful regularity in 


all his concerns, and his domeſticks had acquired a fimilar punc- 
tuality ; and thus, by preſerving a general order and ſyſtem in 


his conduct, not a moment ſeemed with him to be loſt. 


He had 


alſo, like other perſons whoſe ſtated employments leave them little 
or no leiſure, acquired a habit of brevity in the diſpatch of buſi- 
neſs; and as he poſſeſſed a remarkable quickneſs of perception, 
with this readineſs of execution, what might have been to many 
able men a ſcene of inquietude, not to ſay of contuſion, was to 


him eaſy and familiar, 


He had now reached the zenith of medical fame; and it may 
be lafely aſſerted, that if he had not attained the firſt rank in 
town, he certainly had a more general reputation through the 
kingdom than any rr phyſician (//. He had alſo 


3 


Diſeaſes of that Iſland, at the ſug- 
geſtion of Dr. Fothergill ; and it 
was at his requeſt that Dr. Ruſſell 
drew up his excellent Hiſtory of 
Aleppo.—That immenſe Work of 
Botany, wherein the pencil of Mil- 
ler illuſtrated, in a ſtyle of unprec + 
dented elegance, the ſexual ſyſtem of 
Linnæus, chic fly from the originals 
at Upton, was patronized by Dr. 
Fotherg:ll. It was alſo actually de- 
dicated to him; but afterwards, 
with no little difficulty 1n recalling 
the copies, the Dedication was can- 
celled at his expreſs ſolicitatiou“. 
PURVE R, the indefatigable tranſ- 
lator of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, who, by wonderful ſelf-cxer- 
ton, had acquired an extenſive 
knowledge of the languages requi- 
lite for this arduous undertaking, at 
length effected, by the patronage, 
and ſolely by the patronage, of Dr. 
Fothergill, aliteral tranſlation of the 
dacred Scriptures, in two Volumes, 
Folio; * and though, (ſays Dr. 
Leaſom) * a tenacioulſnels in the 
learned author for provincial idi- 
om, rendered this valuable tranſ- 
lation leſs read and eſteemed, yet, 
independent of idiomatick objec- 


10 


zdvantage to the author, 


2 been 


tions, it may juſtly be eſtimated 
among the principal productions 
of the century. — Leitlom's Ac- 


count, &c. 
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Account, &c. 


(/) * Whenever he went down to 
Lea-Hall, or to any diſtance out of 
town,” ſays Dr. Lettfom, * he was 
as conſtantly intercepted by a con- 
courſe of Valetudinarians, who 
had found means to get inſormatioa 
of his route. In the year 1769, 
my excellent guardian, his brother 
Samuel, was indiſpoſed during his 
viſit in London; and as he was 
deſirous of returning homewards, 
I was defired to accompany him 
10 Lea-Hall, and the Doctor pro- 
poled to follow us ſoog after. I 
was then a ſtudent of medicine; 
and 4 could not avoid remarking 
the numerous applications made 10 
us to aſcertain the time of his paſ- 
ling through different ſtages. I 
think he once informed me, that 
he had upwards of fifty applica- 
tions at one place in his journey: 

have been his zmauucuſis re- 
peatedly for at lealt twenty pa- 
tients at one fitting,'—Lettſom's 


P. 133. 


Dr. Fothergill, we are told, was averſe to Dedications, conſidering them as 
pecies uf literary pageantiy, more productive of envy to the patron, than of 


9 
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been diſtinguiſhed by various honours incident to his profeſſion, 
In the yegr 1754, he was choſen Fellow of the Royal College of 
Phyſicians at Edinburgh, as he had early been of the Medical 
Society inſtituted there, znd ſince incorporated by Royal autho- 
rity; and in 1763 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of London. He was one of the earlieſt members of the Ameri. 
can Philoſophical Society, inſtituted at Philadelphia; and, in 
1776, he was choſen an Honorary Member of the Royal Society 
of Medicine at Paris, receiving that diſtinction, at its firſt eſta- 
blichment. 

Amid{ this full luſtre of our excellent Phyſician's reputation, 
and while his faculties were ſtill unimpaired, the life which had 
been ſo induſtriouſly and ſo beneficially employed, not only in the 
practice of medicine, and the ſtudy of nature, but in promoting 
the general good and happinets of mankind, was drawing to its 
cloſe.— In his perſon, Dr. Fothergill was of a delicate, extenuated 
make, but by ſteadily and uniformly obſerviag a remarkable tem. 
perance, or rather ablemiouſaels, in his diet, he enjoyed (with few 
exceptions) a general good ſtate of health, For ſome years be- 
fore his death, however, thoſe who were much with him obſerved, 
and he himſelf often remarked, that fatigue became leſs ſupport. 
able than it had been, and that, in his annual retreats into Cheſhire, 
his ſtrength was more flowly recruited. 

In the year 1778, he was affficted with a total ſuppreſſion of 
urine, that required manual ailiſtauce for more than a fortnight, 
which was ſometimes accompanis. with excruciating pain C). 
He recovered from this attack. however, in a few weeks, fo as to 
be able to ſee his friends; and ſoon after, the importunities of the 
fick forced him again into his former arduous and active life, and 
for the ſpace of two years he appeared to enjoy his uſual degree 
of health, He was then viſited with a return of the ſame diior- 

der, 


© derful ſerenity of mind, his acute 
* milery, expreſhng a pious and 
* Chriſtian rchgnanon, and adding, 
* That if be had left any thing uns 
* done which he wiſhed to have 


{t) * Under bodily affliction,“ 
ſays Dr. Thomplon) be was a 
ſhining example of patience and 
fortitude, When he was affeticd 
with this diſtemper, I paid him a 


R > SS NS > = „ „ BB S «& cow 


viſit : He gave me an account of 
his complaint, and the methods 
that had been purſued to relieve 
him, and was then uncertain of 
the event. I have heard him ſpeak 
with great concern of the dange- 
rous ſituation of his patients; he 
related his owa with wouderful 
compolure.? 

In the height of his diſlreſs,” 


ſays Dr. Lettlom, * I viſited him, 


6 
os 


aud found him calm and recol- 
lefied ; he deſcribed, with won- 


CY 


done, it was perfectiag the plan of 
 Ackworth School, and hkewile, 
* the complete arrangement of the 
Rules of our religious Society. 
* The firſt, I bave already intumared, 
* was an undertaking. worthy df 2 
* great aud illuſtrious ſage; and the 
latter was cqually arduous, thoug! 
the difficulty could be known only 
© tothe Society intereſted in it: He 
© hved to accompliſh his wilhes.— 
Thomplun's Memoirs, P. 42 
Letlom's Account, P. 185, 
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der, which proved fatal. The laſt time of his going abroad was 
on the 11th of December, 1780, when he attended a meeting of 
the Medical Society, with his uſual chearfulneſs and activity; bat, 
the next morning, he was ſeized with a ſuppreflion of urine, 
which, on that day fortnight, ſurmounting the beſt aſſiſtauce of 
art, and the moſt affectionate and dutiful domeſtick attendance, 
terminated in his death (. He had attained. the 69th year of 
his age, and he died with expreſſions of a * aſſurance 
of a happy immortality. His life indeed might well juſtify ſuch 
an aſſurance, forit had been uniformly ſpent in the conſcientious 
diſcharge of his duty; and his virtues had been inceſſantly di- 
rected to the advantage and happineſs of mankind (x)}.—** No 
© one,” (it has been juſtly obſerved,) lived a more innocent 
„ and a more uſeful life, No one was ever more beloved aad 
c reſpected while living; none have died more univerſally re- 
« gretted (y).“ 

To prevent the inconveniencies that might reſult from the crowd 
which propoſed to aſſemble, to pay the laſt ofaces of eſleem to his 
memory, had he been interred in London, it was judged adviſeable 
to carry his remains into the country, which, on the 5th of January, 
1781, were depoſited in the burial-ground of Winchmore-Hill, 
about twelve miles from town: Nevertheleſs, upwards of ſeventy 
coaches and chaiſes, filled with friends, attended upon this me- 
laacholy occaſion. 

The 


(u) * I faw him,“ (lays Dr. Lett- have envied the univerſal eſteem 
ſom) * in a ſlate of acute pain, he acquired by his virtues, his 
* which ſcemed almoſt inſupporta- manners, and his ſkill in healing; 
ble ; he had ſtrength enough to * and all may envy that comfort of 
raiſe himſelf up in bed, but with ' mind which ſuſtained him to his 
ſuch extreme thirſt, that while he * final dillolution.“—Letiſom's Ac- 
' leaned on his right arm, he held count, P. 188. 
in the left hand a glaſs of wine and (x/} Our late illuſtrious friendꝰ 
water, of which he was obliged to (ſays the celebrated Dr. Franklink, 
ip aſter every ſentence, in order to ſpeaking of our Phyſician,) was 
enable him to ſpeak : He was then always propoling ſomething for 
as ſ-renc as in perfect health; he the good of mankind. *** If we 
endeavoured, indeed, to aſſume a nay eſlimate the goodnels of a 
degree of chearfulnels, which was man by his diſpoſition to do good, 
natural ro him when well, and * and his conſtant endeavours and 
deſcribed his complaints, and their * ſucceſs in doing it, I can hardly 
c 
c 


* LY - 


probable fatal termination, with a * conceive that a better man has 
pious hope, That he had not lived * ever exiſted,'—Letter to Dr. Leit- 
in vain, but in degree to anſwer ſom, in his Account of Dr. Fother- 
the end of his creation, by facri- gill, P. 167. 

kcingintereſted confiderations, and / See Dr. Cuming's Letter to 
his own eaſe, to the good of his Mrs. Fothergill. — Letiſom's Ac- 


. 


fellow creatures.—Some indivi- count, P. 191. 
duals (Dr, Lettlom adds) might 
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A mutual friendſhip had commenced early between Dr, Fothergill and Dr. 
Franklin, which continued tothe death of the former. 
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The general voice of the publick has placed Dr. FoTnercry, 
amongſt the illuſtrious characters of the preſent age; and what is 
more to his honour, it has placed him amongſt the beſt of men. 
His underſtanding was of an energetick caſt ; it was penetrating, 
comprehenſive, and highly cultivated : for he had a juſt ſenſe of 
his intellectual powers, and was ſolicitous to improve them to the 
utmoſt, There was a firm dignity in his mind; and his heart 
was ſincere, friendly, compaſhonate, and liberal to exceſs, —He 
had a peculiarity of addreſs and manner, reſulting from perſon, 
education, and principle, but accompanied by a certain ſoftneſs 
and complacency which rendered it particularly engaging ; and, 
by a diſcreet uniformity of conduct, he ſo fixed the capriciouſneſs 
of mankind, that he was not apt to forfeit the eſteem he had once 
acquired, 'The ſteady principles of univerſal juſtice and benevo- 
tence directed his behaviour, in every concern of life.—In com- 
mon converſation, though averſe from intemperate mirth, he was 
affable and chearful, and at the ſame time a ſtrict obſerver of de. 
corum, any neglect of which he treated (as often as familiarity al- 
Jowed) with a quick reſentment. 

As a Phyfician, he was principally diſtinguiſhed by a native 
acumen or ſagaciouſneſs of mind, which, operating by a ready 
diſcrimination in dubious caſes, and fixing the judgment determi- 
nately upon the right object, is of the utmoſt importance in the 
art of healing. There was another advantage of no ſmall mo- 
ment, which his patients derived from his attendance : He knew 
how to unite the Lindadhof friendſhip with his profeſſional du - 
ties. A religious ſenſibility of ſpirit diſpoſed him to ſympa- 
thize with the afflicted; and there was a diſcretion in his ſympathy 
that attached their confidence, in the higheſt degree, 

His religious principles, conduct, and ſervices made him ex- 
tremely reſpectable in his own Society, the intereſts of which he 
invariably conſulted upon all occaſions, and promoted with zeal 
and activity. 

The Works of this great man, which are numerous and a+ 


luable, have been collected by his friend, Dr. Lettſom, in a com- 


lete and elegant Edition, both in Quarto and Octavo, to which 
is prefixed ſome Account of the Author, and which is alſo adorned 
with the Heads of Dr. Fothergill, and of his friends, Peter Cols 
Unſon, and Dr, Ruſſell, and with ſeveral other plates, 
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| 
nd, 
ef OHN BROWN, a Clergyman of the Church of England, | 
ace and a very ingenious Writer in various kinds of compoſition, | 
vo- was born at Rothbury, in the county of Northumberland, in the 
m- year 1715. The family from which he was deſcended were the ä 
vas Browns of Colſtown, near Haddington, in Scotland, His father, 
dee who was a native of Dans, in Scotland, had been at firit deſigned 


ab for the profeſſion of Phyſick, and had ſtudied at Edinburgh with 
that view; but he afterwards changed his purpoſe, and entered 


tive into the ſervice of the Church. He was ordained by one of the 
ady Scotch Archbiſhops, and, removing to England, became Curate 
mi- to Dr. Thomlinſon, Rector of Rothbury, in which ſtation he con- 
the tinued till the latter end of the year 1715, when, upon the recom- 


mo- mendation of Dr. Thomlinſon, he was collated by the Biſhop of 
new Carliſle to the Vicarage of Wigton, in Cumberland. It was at 
du - the grammar- ſchool in this place that our Author received the firſt 

pa- part of his education; and in the year 1732, he was removed to 
athy Wl 5: John's College, in Cambridge, and put under the tuition of 
Dr. Tonital, He remained at the Univerlity till he had taken the 

ex- degree of Bachelor of Arts, which he did with conſiderable marks 

| he of diſtinction; and then returning to Wigton he received, in due 
zeal courſe, both Deacon's and Prieſt's Orders from the hands of Sir 
George Fleming, Biſhop of Carliſle, His firſt ſettlement was in 

th that city, being appointed, by the Dean and Chapter, a Minor 
"OM. Canon and Lecturer of the Cathedral Church; and in this ſitua- 


/hich WM tion he ſeems to have lived ſome years in obſcurity ; for we hear 
raed WW nothing further of him during this period, but that, in 1739, he 
Col» vent to Cambridge, to take his degree of Maſter of Arts {a}, 


Upon occaſion of the rebellion, in the year 1745, Mr. Brown 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal for government, and ated as a 
volunteer at the ſiege ot Carliſle, during which he behaved with 
great intrepidity; and after the defeat of the rebels, when ſeveral 
of tem were tried, at the aſſizes held at Carliſle, in the ſammer 
of 1745, he preached at the cathedral church of that city two 
iellent Diſcourſes on the mutual connection between religious 
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' 
truth and civil freedom, and between ſuperſtition, tyranny, irrelj. 
gion, and licentiouſnefs (%. 

This firong attachment to Whiggiſm procured him the friend. 
ſhip of Dr. Oſbaldeſton, who was zealouſly devoted to the ſame 
cauſe, and who contributed to his obtaining from the Dean and 
Chapter of Carliſle the Living of Morland in the county of 
Weſtmoreland ; and when, upon the death of Sir George Flem- 
ing, Dr. Oſbaldeſton was advanced to the See of Carliſle, he ap- 
pointed Mr. Brown one of his Chaplains (eg. 

It was probably in the early part of our Author's life, and dur. 
ing his retidence at Carliſle, that he wrote his Poem, entitled, 
« Honour,” infcribed to the Lord Viſcount Lonſdale, the de- 
fign of which is to ſhew, that true honour can alone be ſounded in 
virtue; a doctrine unqueſtionably juſt, and ſupported, in this Per. 
formance, by many excellent ſentiments, delivered in an elegant 
Arain of verſification (4). 

His next Poetical Production, though not immediately pub. 
Iiſned, was his Eſſay on Satire, in three Parts; occafioned by 
*© the Death of Mr. Pope ;” which was of conſiderable advan. 
tage to him, both in point of fame and fortune. It was addreſſed 
to Dr. Warburton, to whom it. was ſo acceptable, that he took 


the Author into his friendſhip, which was followed, of courſe, 


with the friendſhip of the benevolent Mr. Allen, of Prior-Park, 
near Bath, who was very generous to Mr. Brown, at a time when 
bis circumſtances had not raiſed him above pecuniary obligations, 
While he was entertained at Mr. Allen's, he preached a — 
at the Abbey Church in Bath, on the 22d of April, 1750, for 
promoting the charity and ſubſcription towards the general hol. 
pital in that city, which produced un effect that did ſingular ho- 
nour to his eloquence ; for when his Diſcourſe, which is enti- 
tled, On the Purſuir of falſe Pleaſure, and the Miſchiefs of 
% jmmoderate Gaming,” made its appearance, there was prefixed 
to it the following advertiſement :>—** In juſtice to the magiſtrates 
4 of the city of Bath, it is thought proper to inform the reader, 
* that the public gaming-tables were by them ſuppreſſed there, 
4 ſoon after the preaching of this ſermon,” 

In 


(b) Theſe Diſcourſes are inſerted Chapter, however, which conſiſted 
in the Collection of our Author's of men very zealous for eftabliſhec 
Sermons, opinions, reproved him for his neg: 

(c) Mr. Brown quitted his place left in terms to which he did ns 
of Minor Canon, in the church of choole to ſubmit; and thereſore, on 
Carliſle ; and we are told thet it was the next Sunday, he read the Creed, 
upon the following occaſion. Oue out of courſe, to vindicate his obe 
day, in performing Divine Service, doxy, and immediately afier religned 
he omitted the Athanahan Creed. his office, | 
The omiſſion, which did not pro- (d) This Poem is preſerved u 
ceed from any ſctuples upon the Dod/ley's Collection, Vol, III. 
ſubject, was merely accidental. The ; 
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In the next year, his * Eſſay on Satire” was publiſhed in the 
ſecond Volume of Warburton's Edition of Pope's Works, with 


which it ſtill continues to be printed, as well as in Dodſley's Col- 


jection; and in the ſame year he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the publica- 
tion of his Eſſays on the Characteriſtics of the Earl of Shafteſ- 
«« bury. I. On Ridicule, conſidered as a Teſt of Truth. II. On 
« the Motives to Virtue, and the Neceſſity of religious Principle. 
III. On revealed Religion, and Chriſtianity.” —This Work, 
which is by ſome regarded as his capital production, was dedicated 
to Ralph Allen, Eſq; and was received by the publick with a high 
degree of applauſe, to which, 1 the whole, it was juſtly en- 
titled : For though our Author hath ſometimes fallen into errors 
himſelf, as well as the noble writer whom he attacked, yet his 
Eſſays are certainly written with elegance and ſpirit, with candour 
and politeneſs ; and while juſtice is done to Lord Shafteſbury's 
excellencies, many of his erroneous poſitions are unanſwerably re- 
futed, In that part of the Work, which relates to revealed Re- 
ligion, and Chriſtianity, and which hath great merit, he is ſaid to 
have received conſiderable aſſiſtance from his father.— It was not 
to be expected, that an attack upon ſo celebrated a writer as the 
Earl of Shafteſbury ſhould — unnoticed ; and accordingly two 
or three Pamphlets were publiſhed upon the occaſion : . But what- 
ever merit there might be in theſe Anſwers to Mr. Brown, or 
however juſt ſome of the remarks contained in them might be, 
they did not hinder the general reputation and ſuccels of his 
Work; a fifth edition of which was publiſhed in 1764. 

Beſides what our Author publithed, in his own name, in 1751, 
he had the principal hand in the compoſition of another Book, 
which came out in that year; and this was Mr. Charles Aviſon's 
Kay on Mufical Expreſſion, a Performance, which being drawn up 
in a very elegant manner, and containing a number of ſenſible 
and important obſervations on the ſubject, was, in general, very 
well received Ce. 

In 1754, Mr. Brown printed a Sermon“ On the Uſe and 
* Abuſe of Externals in Religion,“ which he preached at the 
Conſecration of St, James's Church, in Whitehaven, before Dr. 
Oſbaldeſton, Biſhop of Carliſle ; and not long after this, he was 
promoted, by the Earl of Hardwicke, to the Living of Great 
Horkeſley in Eſſex ; which preferment his Lordſhip is underſtood 
to have given at the ſolicitation of his brother, the Honourable 
Charles Yorke, to whom Mr, Brown had been recommended by 
Dr. Warburton. 


Vor. X. g. 3 H Our 


e To the ſecond edition of the Muſick of the Antients, written by 
Lily, which appeared in 175g, was the late Dr. Jortin, though publiſh» 
»ided an 1ngenious and learned Let- ed without his name, 
ter to the Author, concerning the 
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Our Author's next appearance in the world was in his Poetical 
capacity. In the beginning of the year 1755, his Tragedy, enti. 
tled, ©* Barbarofſa,” was exhibited upon the ſtage, and under 
the management of Mr. Garrick, who acted a capital part in the 
play, it met with conſiderable applauſe, during 1ts repreſentation, 
When it came to be publiſhed, it was not fo. favourably received. 
It kept its footing, however, upon the ſtage, and ſtill continues on 


the liſt of acling plays.—This Tragedy introduced him to they 


acquaintance and friendſhip of Mr. Garrick, who wrote both the 


Prologue and Epilogue to it, and who himſelf ſpoke the Prologue, 


in the character of a country boy . By the favour of this 
eminent actor, he had, not lang after, a ſecond Tragedy, called 
« Athelltan,” repreſented at the theatre in Drury-Lage, in which 
Mr. Garrick alſo performed a principal. part, and to. which he 
likewiſe wrote the Epilogue, ** Athelſtan” did not become fo 
popular a play as Barbaroſſa;“ nor has it ever been performed 
fince the ſeaſon of its firſt appearance (g. Upon its publication, 
it was, like the former, expoſed to a variety of ſtrictures and cen- 
ſures. Some writer of the time thought proper to attack it in a 
ſeparate pamphlet of critical remarks.-Qur Author, who had 
taken the degree of Doctor in Divinity, at Cambridge, in 1755, 
did not give his name to the world with either of theſe Plays. 

In the year 1757, Dr. Brown preſented the publick with his fa- 
mous *©* Eſtimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times;“ 
and the reception it met with was highly flattering to the yanity 
of the Author, ſeven editions of it having been printed in little 
more than a year, This rapid circulation was owing partly to the 
cixcumſtances of the time when it appeared, and partly to its own 
merit. It appeared at a time when our ill ſucceſs in the war had 
infuſed a general diſcontent into the minds of all people, and 
greatly depreſſed their ſpirits, and when, conſequently, they were 
the more ready to liſten to the melancholy, and, perhaps, too juſt 
repreſentation that was. given of the manners and principles of 
the nation.— The deſign of the Eſtimate” was to delineate the 
leading manners and principles of the times, to unravel their ef- 
fects on the publick ſtate and welfare, and. to trace them to their 
real, though diſtant ſources; in a word, to hold up a true mirtor 
to the publick, and let the nation ſee zhem/elve:, as the authors of 
their own misfortunes. In the proſecution of this defign, Dr. 
Brown certainly diſplayed much ſagacity and ingenuity, and 
marked the peculiar features of the times with great juſtneis and 
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accuracy. His obſervations were pertinent and ſtriking; and 
though many of them were not abſolutely new, yet they were: ſa 
methodiſed, the connexion. and relation of the ſeveral reigu- 
mg vices and follies were ſo well marked, and their neceſſary 
influence on the proſperity of the ſtate was ſo well diſplayed, that 
the Work had the appearance of being both new and uſeful... His 
fyle, at the ſame time, was elegant, pointed, and lively; but a 
certain air of ſel C importance and arrogant ſuperiority prevailed 
through the Work, which diſguſted many of his readers. At firſt; 
however, he met with far more applauſe than cenſure; but in the 
courſe of time ſeveral antagoniſts appeared againſt him, ſome. of 
whom were poſſeſſed of conſiderable abilities (+). 28 42 
In 1758, our Author . publiſhed the ſecond Volume of his 

« Fſtimare of the Manpers and Principles, of the Times,“ the 
deſign of which was, to retract ſuch miſtakes as he thought he had 
committed; to prove ſuch points as were affirmed and not prov- 
ed; to illuſtrate thoſe particulars which were hinted, but not ex- 
lained 3 to reply to ſuch capital objections as had been made to 
bis general ſyſtem, by preceding writers on the fame ſubject; and 
to diſplay the conſequences which might be fairly deduced from 
his principles, and which through a deſigned brevity were omitted 
in the rſt Volume. In the execution of his undertaking, he ma- 
nifcſted his uſual ingenuity, and made ſome important obfervas 
tions ; but it unfortunately happened, that his ſelf- opinion, which 
had given ſo much offence in his firſt Volume, broke out in the 
ſecond with ſtill greater violence. The conſequence of this was, 
that he expoſed himſelf to general cenſure apd diſlike ; and the 
prejudices againſt him oecaſioned the real excelleaciesof the Work 
to be very much overlooked. The Periodical Criticks, whom he 
had gone needleſsly out of his way to abuſe, treated him with un- 
common ſeverity ; and ſuch a multitude of antagoniſts roſe 
againſt him, ſo many objections were urged upon him, by friends 
as well as enemies, that he ſeems to have been deeply impreſſed, 
and thereupon to have retired, for a'waile, into the country. From 
this retirement he wrote, in a Series of Letters to a noble Friend, 
„An Explanatory Defence of the Eſtimate of the Manners and 
Principles of the Times; being an Appendix io that Work, oc- 
** cafioned by the Clamours lately raiſed againft it among certain 
„ Ranks of Men.” In this Publication, Dr. Brown acknow- 
ledges himſelf to have been alarmed at the exceptions taken 
azainſt the Eſtimate;“ and, in endeavouring to remove them, 
he writes, upon the whole, in a more modeſt ſtrain than he had 
| 3 H 2 2 done 


Monthly Review, Vol. XVI. © riſtics of the preſent Political 
P. 430. 443. — Annual Regiſter, © State of Great Britain, written 
Vol. I. P. 444. by Dr, Wallace, an ingenious and 
„One of the beſt Anſwers to the learned clergyman of Edinburgh,— 
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done in the ſecond Volume: But the prejudices of the time were 
ſo great, that the Explanatory Defence” appears to have had 
little or no effect in his favour, though every candid reader will 
now be ready to admit, that he hath ſaid much in his own vindi- 
cation. With the Explanatory Defence” ended, on Dr. 
Brown's part, the affair of the Eſtimate”? Ci), which, at firſt, 
gained him an extravagant applauſe, and, at length, expoſed bim 
to as extravagant cenſure ; to the latter of which it muſt be al. 
lowed that he contributed by his own vanity and indiſcretion, 
Whilſt Dr. Brown was thus diſtinguiſhing himſelf as a Political 
Writer, he ſeems to have gained no ground in the way of prefer. 
ment, The great Miniſter, whoſe character he had drawn in ſo 
able and advantageous a manner C49, did nothing for him; 
and ſame of his other friends were not quite fatisfied with the part 
he had ated. Though, in the Eſtimate,” he had paid a 
compliment to Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, it is ſuppoſed that he 
did not pleaſe that noble and truly reſpectable family, by his ſeve. 
rity on tne Walpole and the Pelham adminiſtrations ; and bein 
of a high ſpirit, it 1s believed that, on this account, he . — 
to reſign the Living in Eſſex which he had received from the 
Earl of Hardwicke.— To whatever cauſes it was owing, our 
Author did not excel in the art of preſerving his friends. He 
quarrelled, in the courſe of his life, with many of them; but he 
Had one friend, who always ſteadily adhered to him. 'This was 
Biſhop Oſbaldeſton, who had ſupported him, when he thought him 
perſecuted by the Tory Chapter of Carlifle, and who now enabled 
him to reſign the Living of Great Horkeſley, in Eſſex, by preſent - 
ing him to the Vicarage of St. Nicholas, in Newcaftle upon Tyne. 
It was probably owing to the influence of the ſame Prelate, that 
he was appointed one of the Chaplains in Ordinary ta his preſent 
Majeſty.— Theſe, with what we have before mentioned, were all 
the preferments Dr. Brown ever reccived ; which mult have been 
no ſmall mortification to a man of his turn of mind. He would 
robably have met with farther favours from his friend, Dr. Ol- 
baldefion, if that prelate had not died ſoon after he was advanced 
to the See of London. 
To return to our Author's Writings :—He publiſhed, in 1760, 
** An Additional Dialogue of the Dead, between Pericles and 
** Ariſtides; being a Sequel to a Dialogue of Lord 1 
«6 between 


(i) Between the appearance of /) The illuſtrious William Pitt, 
the ſecond volume of the Efti- Earl of Chatham; a ſketch of 
% mate“ and the © Explanatory whoſe character he hath given, in 
* Defence” our Authorrepubliſhed the ſecond volume of the © Eßl. 
Dr. Walker's Diary of the Siege of mate,” which was allowed, even 9 
Londonderry, with a Preface, point- our Author's enemies, to be ve!) 
ing out the uſeful purpoſes to which maſterly. 
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e« between Pericles and Coſmo.” As Lord Lyttelton had been 
ſuppoſed, in the Dialogue laſt mentioned, to have thrown out 
ſome hints of diſapprobation with regard to Mr. Pitt's meaſures, 
when at the head of affairs in this country, it was one deſign of 
Dr. Brown, in his Additional Dialogue, to vindicate that great 
Miniſter's political character and conduct. His next Publication 
was * The Care of Saul, a Sacred Ode, which appeared in 
the year 1763, and which, though not without its defects, hath no 
{mall degree of beauty and merit, It was afterwards ſet to mu- 
ſick, and performed as an Oratorio. The muſick was partly ſe- 
jeted, by Dr. Brown, from ſuch favourite movements, in the 
works of the moſt celebrated compolers, as would belt expreſs the 
ſenſe of the words; and any ftranger, (it is ſaid) would have 
thought that the muſick had been originally compoſed for the 
Ode (1). 

11 „% Cure of Saul” was followed, in the ſame year, by 
«© A Diſſertation on the Riſe, Union, and Power, the Progreſſions, 
« Separations, and Corrupuons of Poetry and Mufic,” This, 
which is one of the moſt pleaſing of Dr. Brown's Performances, 
diſplays very great ingenuity ; but it muſt, at the ſame time, be 
confeſſed, that he hath given free indulgence to fancy and con- 
jeQure, and formed a compact ſyſtem out of very lender materiale 
Hence it was that he laid himſelf open to a variety of ſtrictures. 
The anonymous writer, in particular, of Some Obſervations on 
&« Dr. Brown's Diſſertation on the Riſe, Union, &c. &c. of Poetry 
« and Muſic, in a Letter to Dr. B****,” n pointed out ſeveral 
of his miſtakes with great critical ſagacity, depth of learniag, and 
ſtrength of judgment. The Doctor, however, ſoon attempted his 
own vindication, in an OQtavo Pamphlet, eatitled, © Remarks 
on ſome Obſervations oa Dr. Brown's Diſſertation on Poetry | 
„ and Muſic, In a Letter to the Author of the Obſerva- 
tions.“ 

In 1764, our Author publiſhed, in Octavo, The Hiſtory of 
the Riſe and Progreſs of Poetry through its ſeveral Species ;* 
which is no more than the ſubſtance of what was given oa the 
lame ſubjeR in the Diſſertation,” but diveſted of what ſpecifi. 
cally related to muſick, for the ſake of ſuch claflical readers as were 
not particularly converſant with that art, 

In the ſame year, Dr. Brown publiſhed a Volume of Ser- 
* mons” dedicated to his patron, Dr. Oſbaldeſton, Biſhop of 
London, Moſt, if not all, of theſe Sermons had before been ſe- 
parately printed, except the firſt three, which are upon Education, 

- and 


i Hawkins's Hiſtory of Muſic, The © Diflertation” was printed 
Vol. I. Prel. Diſc. P. 27. Note. in none, and the ** Cure of Saul” 
(n) A Quarto Pamphlet, printed prefixed to it, 
for Johuſton. 


%. 
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and the merit of which is ſuch, that it is to be wiſhed they wert in 
the hands of every parent. 

In the beginning of the —— 1765, Dr. Brown reverted to Pg. 
Rticks, and publiſhed . Thoughts on civil Liberty, Licentibuf. 
« nels, and Faction;“ a Work, which, though drawn up with 
great parade, and aſſuming a ſcientifick form, may perhaps not 
unjuſtſy be conſidered as little more than a party pamphlet; intend- 


ed to cenſure the perſons who at that time oppoſed the meaſurts ot 


ad miniſtration C9. 

His next Performance was a Sermon *© On the Female Cha. 
racter and Education,“ preached on the 16th of May, 1765, 
before the Guardians of the Aſylum for deferted Female Orphan, 
This Diſcourſe was intended as a ſequel to the three Sermons 
which he had before publiſhed on the general ſubje& of Edaca- 
tion. An Appendix is added relative to the propoſed Code of 
Education, wherein the Author lays down, from his 'Sermons on 
Education, the religious opinions proper to be inſtilled carefully 
into the minds of children. With regard to moral and political 

rinciples, he is for having ſuch only inculcated as are clearly 
Bale on the precepts of Chriſtianity, and the laws of freedom. 

Dr. Brown's laſt Publication, Which appeared in 1766, was 
« A letter to the Rev. Dr. Lowth, occaſioned by his late Letter 
to the Right Rev. Author of the Divine Legation of Moſes,” 
This Pamphlet was owing to Dr. Lowth's having clzarly, though 
indirectly, pointed at Dr, Brown, as one of the extravagant pane- 

yriſts and defenders of Biſhop Warburton. Tbe Door confi- 
Fed the inſinuations thrown out againſt him as an attack upon 
kis moral character; and accordingly, he hath given a qualified 
ſenſe to the paſſages that contained high encomĩums on the Author 
of the Divine Legation ; befides which, he hath ſhewn, that while 
he was in the greateſt intimacy with that eminent writer, and pub- 
lickly vindicated him when injured, he ſtill, in fact, diſputed his 
particular opinions, and firmly refuſed his afſezr, and declared bis 
right to difſext, when he ſaw cauſe, in the moſt unreſerved manner, 
—[n a ſhort and genteel Anſwer by Dr. Lowth, and in two other 
ſmall Pieces, our Author was rallied for ſuppoſing that his moral 
character was meant to be injured ; and, indeed, it is ſufficiently 

evident that no ſuch thing was intended, 
About this time, Dr. Brown was engaged in an affair which 
flattered his vanity and ambition, in the higheſt degree; and this 
was his intended expedition to Ruſſia, in conſequence of an invis 
tation from the preſent Empreſs, who was deſirous of conferting 
| with 


his © Effay on the Courſe of a'ly 
* beraF Education for civil and #& 
„tire Life? which Remarks is 
aſterwards interſperſedin his“ Tres 
© tiſe on Goveroment.“ 


4) The Author baving propoſed, 
at the cönclüſion of this Tract, a 
preſcribed Code of Education, the 
celebrated Dr. Prieſtley publiſhed 
ſome Remarks upon it, at the end of 
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in im him on ſome important ſubjects . the improvement 


and civilization of her extenſive empire. y what means Dr. 
0. Brown obtained this mark of diſtinction from her Imperial Ma- 
uf. jeſty, and how much thoſe perſons were miſtaken, who, at the 


ith time, treated the matter as chimerical, or, at moſt, would not al- 
not low that he had an authoritative invitation ta Ruſſia, will appear 
hd- from a recital of the whole tranſaction, which we are enabled to 
Sof give, from the moſt authentick intelligence. 


Soon after her acceſſion to the throne, the Empreſs, intending 
has to found ſeveral ſchools, in different parts of her dominions, in- 
65, vited to her court the worthy and learned Dr. Dumareſq Co, who, 
ans. during a former reſidence of ſome years at St. Peterſburgh, in qua- 
ons lity of Chaplain to the Bruſh Factory, had taken great delight in 
ca- being inſtrumental, as occaſious offered, ta the improvement of 
> of learning in that country; and more particularly in the uni verſity of 
on Moſcow, which was founded in the year 1754 (. Her Imperial 
ully Majeſty, while ſhe was Great-Duchels, had been pleaſed to con- 
tical verſe with Dr. Dumareſq on theſe topicks; and ſhe was now en- 
arly ceedingly deſirous of his advice and aſſiſtance with regard to the 
0 eſtabliſhment and regulation of the ſchools ſue had projected. In 

ws conſequence therefore of repeated invitations, which he received 
etter through the intervention of the Earl of Buckinghamſhire, Who 
ſes. was at that time our Ambaſſador at the Ruſſian court, the Doctor 
>ugh took a voyage to St, Peterſburgh, where he. arrived, the latter end 
jane- of September, 1764.— Some time after his arrival, he was favoured 
Onſi⸗ with a letter from a lady of moſt excellent character and under- 
upon landing, in which was the following paſſage:—** As you wiſk-for 
ned all poſſible hints on the ſubject [of education] from perſons of 
uthor Wl © genius and literature, I have prevailed on a gentleman of my 


while Wt © acquaintance to mention your wiſh to Dr. Brown (the Author 
pub- Wl © of an Eſſay on the Characteriſtics, of the Eſtimate, and of a 
1 his Piece on Faction, this laſt winter, in which he throws out ſome 
d bis ideas on National Education, in a way that made me think he 
nner, WI would be no unuſeful correſpondent io you), Dr. Brown, as 


my friend aſſures me, expreſſed a great readineſs to enter into a 
* correſpondence, if you think it worth your while, and if you 
* will be ſo good as to open it, by informing him, what fe 

have bgen already taken, what are the principal difficulties in 


which WI tbe execution, as yet, and what kind of ſcheme is already 
d this WF" formed. If you do not with for the correſpondence, you need 
invi⸗ 25 - ++ Up 
ſerting THY 


(0) Daniel Dumareſq, D. D. Qlance of a patron of men of parts 
R. S. Honorary Member of the and learning, the Chamkellan loan. 
Iaperial Academy of Sciences at, Iuanouith de Schuvalone, who was 


of % dt, W rebendary of Sa- the firlt Curator and Regulator of it, 
and ee, and Rector of Yeovilton, in and who, on many occalions, did Dr. 
nes 8 ae county of Somerſet, Dumareſq the honour to alk. his ad- 
} 


% This Univerſity was founded vice from the beginning of chat ella- 
ue Empreſs Elizabeth, at the iu - bliſhment. 
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* only take no notice of having received this letter C6. In 
conſequence of this intelligence, Dr. Dumareſq wrote a letter to 
Dr. Brown, (dated July 8, 1765) ſtating the circumſtances that oc. 
caſioned his application, and the difficulties he found occurring, 
with regard to the proſecution of the obje& for which he had 
been invited to Ruſſia. He had imagined that nothing more 
would be wanted of him, than what concerned claſſical learning, 
and a general foundation for the ſciences ; but on his arrival in 
Ruſſia, he {ound that a ſcheme far more comprehenſive was re. 
quired, ſach as extended not only to learning, commonly fo called, 
but alſo to matters military and naval, civil and commercial, 
How to combine all theſe matters together, in each place of edu- 
cation, ſo as to avoid both confuſion and the neceffity of employ. 
ing a great number of inſtructors, where few were to be obtained 
who were properly qualified, was found peculiarly difficult. There 
were, alſo, other doubts and difiiculties, relating to the objects of 
ſtudy ; ſuch as, which of them were the molt neceſſary and proper 
for the Ruſſian empire; what languages, next to the mother 
tongue, were to be preferred ; whether or no the firſt beginnings 
of Latin (as being the beſt ground for learning) ought to be 
taught to al! the foundationers without exception; what was thc 
beſt method of teaching that dead language with caſe and brevity, 
when no more was intended by it than to make the ſcholars under. 
ſtand their own tongue better, and to diſcover the geniuſes that 
were fitted for a learned education; and in auh manner, and hos 
far the ſtudents were to proceed in each ſcience, in the ſchools to 
be erected. I heſe, and various circumſtances beſides, Dr, Duma- 
reſq laid before Dr. Brown, and particularly, that the founda. 
tioners were to be received when only five or fix years old, and al- 
ways kept within the precincts of the ichool, 10 as not to con- 
verſe even with their parents, but in the preſence of their inſtruc- 
tors. The advice,“ added the Doctor, of ingenious and 
* public-ſpirited perions, like vou, who look on themſelves 2: 
« citizens of the world, would be very acceptable, eſpecially to 
me. Vanity had but little ſhare, and intereſtedneis ſtill leſs, in 
« my entering on this taſk ; and therefore, what I have chielly at 
& heartis the ſucceſs of 10 noble an undertaking,” 


Dr, 


(g) This letter, dated from Lam- with Dr. Brown was that lady's on 
beth, May 29, 1765, was written by thought, which came into her mind 
that great ornament ard paitern of u fe was reading Dr. Brown's 
her ſex, Mils Catharine Talbot, Sermons on Education. It was 900 
whoſe exeraplary piety aud virtue, known till afterwards by thoſe with 
Joined with ay uncommon degree of whom ſhe was particularly connet, 
uſeful knowledge, procured her the cd. Dr. Brown, it ſhould ſcem, had 
univerſal love and cltcem of all who no great acquaintance with ine 
knew ber. The idea ſuggeſted to Archbiſhop ; nor did be ticqueat 
Dr. Dumareſq of conciponding Lambcth, 
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In Dr. Dumareſq's Letter produced an anſwer from Dr. Brown, 
to (dated October 1, 1765, ) that ſhewed the vigour of his mind, and 
OCs the height to which he raiſed his conceptions, He declar?d that 
ug, nothing could give him ſo true a pleaſure as that of aſſiſting, in any 
had reſpecl, in the improvement of the morals of mankind ; and that 
ore the particular aceount which Dr. Damareſq had given him of the 
ing, noble intentions of her Imperial Majeſty had animated him not 
in a little in the confideration of ſo great a ſubjeR, and intereſted 
re. him much in its ſucceſs. He ſays farther, that he had, for ſome 
led, years paſt, turned both his thoughts and ſtudies towards the gene- 
cial, ral ſubje of Legiſlation, which had, at length, fo engrofſed his 
edu - 2rtention, that he now regarded other arts and ſciences only as 
loy- WM they ſtood related to this, which he thought ſupreme, But as 
ined Wl crcery nation is diſtinguiſhed by ſome peculiar circumſtances of 
here Wl climate, manners, policy, and religion; and as the application 
s of et general principles to any particular community can enly be 
oper jul, ſo far as it is founded on the knowledge of theſe peculiar cha- 
other raters, he was, on this account, apprehenſive that it would be 
ung WM impoflible for him, whilſt at ſuch a diſtance, to be very particular, 
to be ¶ without incurring the imputation, or at leaſt, running the hazard 
s the Wl of ſceming to be chimerical and romantick, by propoſing things 
evity, ¶ perhaps imprafticable, through the want of a true acquaintance 
nder. WE with the ſtate of the country, However, as he was defirous of 
that Wl treating the ſubject in its molt comprehenſive view, he adds, that 
d how WE he ſnould give Dr. Dumareſq the firſt general reſult of his reflec- 
)ls to WM tions, which was to be regarded as the foundation of what might 
\uma- Wl follow. Accordingly he proceeds (in a manner that ſtrongly diſ- 
unca- plays the greatneſs and the extent of his ideas) to lay before his 
nd al- intelligent and learned correſpondent the general outline of the 
con- ¶ plan which he ſhould preſume to propoſe, for cerrying into execu- 
iſiruc- ¶ don the gracious intentions of her Imperial Majeſty, and then goes 
s and WF on to oblerve, that to bear any part in ſo noble a deſign ought 
ves rely to be the ambition of every friend of mankind, and that to 
ally to dis end, he offered, with zeal, any ſmall aſſiſtance he might be 
eſs, in Wi capable of giving. If,“ ſays he, the general plan which 
efly at “ 1 have etched out ſhould be thought worthy. the attention of 
* her Imperial Majeſty, / fould not ſcruple to take @ woyage to 

Du “ . Peterſburgh at a proper ſeaſon, in order more effectually to 
throw in my mite towards its completion and actual accompliſh- 

. * ment ; by more maturely weighing its ſeveral parts along with 
1y'50 Wi * you and other capable perſons on the ſpot ; and by making 
3 * mylelf more intimately and perſonally acquainted with the 
was not “ manners and character of the Ruſſian empire: provided I may 
ole with “ be made certain of being favourably received, and honoured with 
conner “ te protection of her Imperial Majefty. On the other hand, 
qe * 1f this plan be fo far beyond what has been thought of, as. to 
frequen be judged totally impracticable, 1 ſhall with pleaſure commu- 


Vol. X. 10, 31 „ nicate 
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& nicate to you any thoughts which your laſt letter, or any futore 
« one, may ſuggeſt, towards a leſs enlarged ſcheme of national 
& education. 

This letter ſeems to have thrown Dr. Dumareſq into no ſmall 
degree of perplexity. It contained matter of ſuch a nature, that 
he was, for ſome time, uncertain how to proceed. His endes. 
vours to be uſeful to that country had always been confined chiefly 
to the improvement of morals, and to the adrancement of learn. 
ing, particularly of the elaſſical kind, which (as he obſerves) con- 
tributed moſt to introduce arts and ſciences, and civilization, in the 
weſtern and northern parts of Europe, as far as it ſpread, For 
this ſole perpoſe, he had accepted her Imperial Majeiſty's invita- 
tion, the year before; and it was in relation to this only, that he 
had deſired Dr. Brown's advice: But our Author's lively imagi. 
nation led him to a much larger plan, even the civilization, and, 
indeed, the legiſlation of the whole Ruſſian empire (r). Dr, 
Dumareſq with great modeſty remirks, that he did not find in 
himſelf fo extenſive a genius, nor fo reſolute a courage, as to en- 
gage in thoſe enlarged plans of education which Dr. Brown ſug« 
geſted in his letter; but as that letter ſcemed to be an offer indi- 
realy made through him, to undertake a work, the ſucceſs of 
which would be extremely deſirable, benevolence towards al 
"mankind, and. a particular attachment to Ruſſia, made him afraid 
of hindering the carrying on of thoſe noble projects, which per. 
haps (ie ſays) his dittidence and confined views alone repreſented 
to him as hardly practicable or rather as impradicable, at tu 
that empire, Ile had written to Mont. Muller V, who 
dated with him in the dehberations concerning the ſchoo! 
Habliched, and who had lately rehded at Moſcow; 

7 {tateo, with great reſpect to the abilities and character 
of Dr. Brown, the difhculties which occurred to his own mind 
with regard to the execution cf the plan ſuggeſted, had defied 
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In forming this plan, he laid wards a Counſellor of State, and 


more \lreis apou the fupport, eth- Keeper of the Archives at Moicoy; 
cacy, and energy of ablolute power, a worthy man, who was the bell 
in princes, when exeiciſed in a good quainted of any in his time with tht 
cauſe, thay experience would jaſti- antiquitics, hiltory, and gœograpg 
fy; and he was rcadv io imagine, of Kulſia and of Siberia, and wid 
that the bulk ot the Ruſh Iii natian, pu liihed. IT the collection of Rul 
emerging out of barbariſm, was like fan trankattions printed et the Aa 
a tat /u, upon which any cha- demy, a great number of pieces a 
raters might he written, He be- traits on thoſe ſubjects ; one 
came afterwards ſenſible that he was which, containing an account.ot 10 
miltaken in theſe rei petts. Ranitikatka expedition, entered 

({} GzRARD FREDERICK on, in 1734, 15 waniated into £3 
Merlin, or MIiLLtR, a native liſh.— his learned, Jaborous, 
of Germany, F. R. S. Hiiltoriogra- valuable man died, very lateh, 
pher and Profcifor of the Imperial Molcow,—From the inlormaus-at 
Academy at Si. Leterſburgh; alters Dr. Dumareſq. 
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that gentleman's advice upon the ſubject. Profeſſor Muller, how- 
ever, "not caring to hazard his ſentiments, by the poſt, on a queſ- 
tion which certain circumſtances rendered a delicate one, returned 
only a very general and indeterminate anſver. Other friends, 
with whom Dr. Dumareſq conſulted on the occafion, were di vided 
in their opinions, At length, after a deliberation which, as he 
ſays, did not clear all his ſcruples, he derermined to Wande Dr. 
Brown's letter into French, with as much fidelit ty as he could, and 
(without interpoſing his own judgment) to tranſmit it to her Im- 
perial Majeſty, who might beſt judge of it, This tranſlation, to 
which he prefixed a Air, plain, and ſhort account of the mauner 
how, and the perſon from whom, the original letter came into his 
hands, his Excellency M. de Panin, who then acted in that em- 
irg as firſt miniſter in foreign affairs, delivered to her Imperial 
Mafeſty. The reſult of this was a meſſage to Dr. Brown, to the follows 
ing effect Tt the Empreſs was much pleaſed with his l tt: ir; and 
t: Lat, as it contained many things which deſerved attention, but were 
ſuch as he con uld not æuell know at that diſtance, wv berber they were 
ſutable to Ruſſia 5 and at ſhe had a very favoural b opinion of him, 
and <viſed to confer with him, therefore it wwou! 4 be very agre:able 
to her, if” he would come over to St. Peterſburgh, as ſoon as conve- 
dict might be, in order to confider farther of thoſe matters ,— 
. de Panin himſelf was to have tranſmitted this meſſage from the 
Ei npreſs directly to Dr. Brown, but being, at that time, extremely 
buly, he delegated the affair to Dr. Dumareſq, who, by the per- 
miſion of her Imperial Majeſty, was on the point of quitting 
Ruſſia, to take poſſeſſion of a Prebend offered him by Dr. Tho- 
mas, Biſhop of Saliſbury, and who thereupon wrote to Dr. Brown, 
and that no miſtakes might be commir: ed in a tranſact on of ſo 

elicate a nature, read the whole letter in which the meſa: 7e Was 
cat (or rather a literal tranſlation of it into French) to his Excel- 
lency for his approbation C9. 

An invitation from ſo illuſtrious a perſonage as the preſent 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, to pay a viſit to her Court, for the purpoſe of 
promoting ſo great an object as the general improvement of the 
empire, was received with no ſmall pleaſure by Dr. Brown, In 
his anſwer to Dr. Dumareſq's letter, he expreſies his tenſe of the 
honour done him by the Empreſs, and obſerves, that as he was 
not eaſily diſcouraged in things of this nat are, w hen the Imperial 
power gave him ſome ground to ſtand upon, he was not ithout 
hopes, that jomething material might be done, at leaſt that ſome 
k0ng and enlarged foundations might be laid for future improve- 

3 1 2 ments 


(:) Theſe particulars are chiefly was an exad copy of that which had 
taken from a letter which Dr. Du- been communicate: d to Monkheur de 
marelq, whilſt on his journey to Panin, but which the Dottor could 
E; "gland, wrote to Dr. 5 from not find time to write out fair be ſote. 
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A letter from Dr. Dumareſq, 


ith WI. 
148 WIth nc 


in return, written preſently after his arrival in Euglaad, and prin. 

cipally containing ſome directions and advices to Dr. Brown, with rec 

regard to the method in which it would be beſt for him to make im 

his intended voyage, cloſed the correſpondence between theſe two ir 

gentlemen (x). the 

In oy 

rec 

(u) How fanguine Dr. Brown was * ſome kind friend to write my apos * 

in his expeQations upon the ſubject, log upon my tombſtone, mh 

will appear from ſome paſſages, in a Magnis tamen excidit auſis,” que 

private letter, written about this /) L bis correſpondence Dr. Du- to | 

time to a friend, This deſign, mareſq, in the moſt obliging man- [chu 

ſays he, if in any degree ſucceſs- ner, put iato the hands of Dr. Kip. geit 

* ful, will realize many things in my pis, the Editor of the Brographig ble 

pripcipal Work, On CAriſlian Le- Britannica, from a perſuaſion of the ig 

* giflatron®, which till now I could jndgment, candoar, and humanity of and 

* only talk of in theory, and will, that Biographer; and (as we are au- fore 

in this refpett, give it a weight thorized to ſay) he had the ſatisſac- Jett 

* which mere ſpecula ion can never tion to fiad that he was not miſe pete 

© obtaia.—If you will indulge me taken. 7 | 

* in carrying my imagination into When Dr. Dumarcſq was firft in at 

* fotarity, I can fancy that I fee Ruſſia, he became acquainted with app! 

* civilization and a rational ſyſtem many of the moſt diſlinguiſhed per- to iu 

© of Chriſtauity extending them- fons among the clergy and lay, degt 

* ſelves quite acroſs the 1mmenle both Ruſſiaus and foreigners, and 4 

© contincut, from Peterſburgh to particulaily with a nobleman ſince *. 

Kamſchatſka.—I can fancy that I raiſed to a throne: and during his amy 

* ſee them ſtinking farther intothe laſt ſtay at St. Peterſburgh, he and tue; 

* more ſoutheru regions of Tartary his alſociates delivered in their plans unde 

and China, and ſpreading their in- and propofals for the intended how! 

© flucnce even over the nations of ſchemes of education; but the im- hank 

Europe; which, though now po- mediate ſucceſs of them was pre- A 

* liſhed, are far from being truly vented by a variety of concurticg um 

© Chrithao, or truly happy. Nay circumſtancesanddiftticulues. When, nas p 

© Tam ſometimes fantaſtic cnoughto by the permrikon ot the Empreſs, dang 

| © lay with Pitt, that as America was he quitted that country, to take pol- by ft: 

4 * conquered in Germany, ſo Great felon of the Prebend affered him 51% Þ 

1 © Biiiain may be reformed in Ruſ- by the Biſhop of Saliſbury, it was un- * 

© ſia. However chimerical this derſtood that be was to return thither, erer, 

| imagination may be, or ſeems to though it was not what he himletf Luou; 

| © be, this I am perſuaded you will withedorthought likely, It hath fince wrote 

© allow, that it is a great and impor- been the defice of ſome pet ſons ol the ſertin 

© tant object which I have now be- greateſt diſtinction abroad, that Dr, . 

© fore me. It in any degree I ſuc- Dumareſq might again be employed rom 

cee, it will be well. If I fail, or in carrying on the valuable de{gns doubt 

die in the attempt, I ouly deſite he was formerly engaged in; but ture t. 

4. 7 the 

I. 
1 

10 % At the end of ſeveral of his later writings, Dr. Bron had advertiſed lis in. te care 

i tontion of publiſhing © Principles ot Chriſtian Legiſlation; but he was pics not alta 

j vented from doing it by bis death. However, the Work appears to have acct to any 

744 completed, though not in all parts fairly tranſcribed, aud 19 his laſk Will he aus Docior 

1 direchons for is publication; but thele directions have not yet been compre ;napea 
| | 
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In the mean time, Dr. Brown acquainted the Ruſſian Court 
with his deſign of complying with the Empreſs's invitation, and 
zeceived an anſwer from M. de Panin, ſignifying how much her 
imperial Majeſty was pleaſed with his intention, and informing 
im that ſhe had ordered a thouſand pounds ſterling, to which 
the expences of his journey would amount, to be remitted to him 
by M. Pouſchkin, her Miniſter in London, who was likewiſe di- 
reed, as Dr. Brown was one of his Majeſty's Chaplains in Ordi- 
nary, to aſæ the King's permiſſion for the Doctor's going over to 
Ruſia ; which appears to have been readily granted. In conſe- 
quence of all theſe — our Author ardently fet himſelf 
to prepare for his journey, But while he was thus intent upon a 
{cheme which was ſo flattering to his imagination, he did not ſuf- 
$ciently reflect, that the ſtate of his health was by no means ſuita» 
ble to ſuch an expedition, He was ſubject to attacks of the gout 
and rheumatiſm, and had had an attack of this kind not long be- 
fore be received M. de Panin's letter. After the receipt of that 
letter, and when he was almoſt on the point of ſetting out for St. 
Peterſburgh, his diſorder returned upon him with great violence, 
In this ſituation of things, bis friends took the alarm. They juſtly 
apprehended that ſo long a journey, at the latter end of the year, 
to ſuch a climate as that of Ruſſia, might be hurtful, in the higheſt * 
degree, to his health and conſtitution ; and ſome of them freely 
repreſented to him their anxieties and fears upon this account. He 
himſelf likewiſe was ſufficiently convinced, by what he felt from 
the return of his diſorder, that it would be impoſſible for him to 
undertake his intended journey, that ſeaſon. He would not, 
however, finally declare his inability, till he had coaſulteg an able 
payticiaa 3 who, together with his experienced apothecary, con- 
1rming the apprehenſions of his friends, and declaring that, ig 
his preſent ſtate of bad health, not only the journey would be 
dangerous, but the winter climate of Peteriburgh ſtill more ſo, 
by hxing the diſorder upon him in an incurable manner, he deter- 
mined to Jay aſide his deſign of going to Ruſſia; purpoting, how- 
cer, to reſume it in the following ſpring, in caſe it ſhould be 
tought expedient by her Imperial Majelty. Accordingly he 
wrote a letter to Monſieur Pouſchkin, declining the journey, and 
letting forth the circumſtances wiich unfortunately diſabled him 
from undertaking it; and as that Miniſter ſeemed to think it 
doubttul whether the Empreſs would renew her propoſal at any fu- 
ture time, he alſo returned the money which had been advanced to 

ham, 


thecircumtances of the times have hath not the opportunities he once 
not alorded ſufficienteneouragement had, of beiug more exteuſively uſe- 
to any ſcheme of this kind. The ful, and that he is, in a great mea» 
Doctor therefore is contented to live ſure, debarred, by his ſituation, from 
na peaceful and learned retirement, Keeping up a correſpondence with 
vi no Other regret than that he his friends in Ruſſia. 


— — ñ——— 
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him, deducting only ſome extraordinary expences )). At the 
ſame time, Dr. Brown adureſſed a letter to his Excellency M. de 
Panin, to the ſame effect; with which he alſo ſent the original, and 
a French tranſlation, of a very long and excellent letter to the 
Empreſs, containing his ſentiments reſpecting the firſt ſteps to be 
taken for the accompliſhment of her Imperial Majeſty's great and 
generous deſigns, according to the belt information he had been 
able to obtain from a variety of perſons, concerning the preſent 
ſtate of the Ruſſian empire, and ſuch as might in ſome degree 
ſtand in the place of perſonal obſervation and experience, —In his 
letter to Dr. Dumareſq, which had the honour of being peruſed 
and approved by her Imperial Majeſty, Dr, Brown had mentioned 
a general and fe!f-confiſtent Code of Legiſlation for the Ruſſian 


empire, which might be formed and eftabliſhed as a ſtandard for 
all further regulations ; but, upon inquiry, he was of opinion, that g 
before any thing of this kind could be properly attempted, it s 
would be neceſſary that ſome prior ſteps ſhould be taken, and cer. I 
tain improvements made in the ſtate of things in Ruſſia, in order 
to render ſuch a general plan of legiſlation more practicable and 
effectual in its execution. In his letier to the Empreſs, therefore, fr 
{which does great honour to his abilities,) he confines himſelf i 


. chiefly to the ſubjeR of education, and points out ſome excellent 
methods of improving it in the Ruffian empire (=). 

Thus ended Dr. Brown's negociation with the court of Ruſſia, 
which was ſo much ſpoken of at the time, though but little under. 
ſtood, The affair, taken in all its circumſtances, did, no doubt, 
greatly agitate his mind ; and his being obliged, at length, to 
give up the journey, muſt have been no ſmall mortification to a 2 
man of his ſanguine temper. He was (as we have ſeen) in a very 
ill ſtate of health, at this juncture; and, unfortunately, a dejec- 


tion of ſpirits enſued, which terminated in his putting a period ta 7 

his own life, on the 23d of September, 1766, in the fifty-firlt year . 

of his age, by cutting the jugular vein with a razor, <3 
Such 


It appears, from the account 
ſubjoined to this letter of Dr. Brown, 
that though the Emprels ordered a 
tbouſand pounds to be remitted to 
him, he had taken up only two hun- 
dred in advance, His enemies, it 
ſeems, iuſinuated that he had appro- 
priated to himſelf the thouſand 
pounds aſſigned for his journey, and 
then found it convenient not io go. 
But nothing could be more falſe than 
ſuch an ipſinuation. The Doctor was 
a man of the ſtricteſt private inte- 
grity ; and all that were acquainted 
with him knew that he was far above 
any pecuniary meanneſs, —Biograph 


Britan. 
my 93 


{z) The plan propoſed in this 
letter of educating young perſons 
abroad had been already adopted, 
after the example of Peter the 
Great, with various ſucceſs ; and it 
is probable the Empreſs was ſtill the 
more confirmed in it by the te- 
marks of Dr. Brown ; for of late 
we find that ſome Ruſſian youths 
have ſucceſſively been brought up 
at Oxford. Other young gentle- 
men have reſided in this country 
for different purpoſes, and agricul- 
ture hath been one object of at:ct» 
tion, 
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Such was the unhappy end of this ingenious Writer; but the 
the manner of it, when ſome previous circumſtances of his life ate 
- de underſtood, will caſt no Rain on his character. He had a tendency 
and to inſanity in his conſtitution ; and, from his early life, had been 
the ubiect, at times, to ſome diſorder in his brain, at leaſt to melan- 
| be choly in its excels, A lady of his acquaintance, at Carliſle, ſoon 
and after Dr. Brown's deccaſe, wrote iu the following terms, in a letter | 
een to a friend ;—** His diftemper was a frenzy to which he had, by | 
ſent « fits, been long ſubjet ; to my own knowledge, above thirty | 
Res « years, Had it not been for Mr. Fariſh [a worthy Clergyman | 
| ns & of Carliſle) frequently, and once for mylelf, the ſame event | | 
uſed « would have happened to him long ago. It was no premedi- ! 
ned « tated purpoſe in him; for he abhorred the thought of ſelf- | 
ſan «© murder, and, in bitterneſs of ſoul, expreſſed his fears to me, 1 
for « that, one time or another, ſome ready miſchief might preſent | 
that cc jtſelf to him, at a time when he was wholly deprived of his | 
|, it « reaton,”? | 
cer- | 
rder The general character of Dr. BRown may eaſily be diſcerned 1 
and from the account we have given of his life; and it has been hap- | 
ore, diy delineated by the judicious and candid Biographer to whom N 
nſelt ue are ſo much indebted. Having remarked that his uncommon 11 
ent ingenuity was unfortunately tinctuted with an improper degree of | 
felt-d pinion ; and that perhaps the bias of his mind to inſanity 
ita, will aſlign the beſt cauſe, as well as form the beſt excuſe, for any 


der- 


— F 


errors he has been charged with in this reſpect, Dr. &Xippis thus 


ubt, proceecs to characteriſe him: “ His genius was extenhve ; for, 
„ to © beſides his being fo elegant a Proſe-writer in various kinds of 
to 2 ©* compoſition, he was a Poct, a Mufician, and a Painter, His 
vey „ poctical character, and his {kill in muſic have been mentioned 
- © before (a); and we find that he bequeathed to the Rev. Mr. 
d to Hall, by his laſt will, the pictures of his father and mother, 
year painted in Crayons, by himſelf, His learning doth not appear 
© to have been equal to his genius, His invention was, indeed, 
Such © jacxhauſtible; and hence he was led to form magnificent plans, 
; Which required a greater depth of erudition than he was poſs 
N © ſeſted ot, tuily to execute. In divinity, properly ſo called, as 
ted, iucludiag an exteniive knowledge of the controverted points of 
r the theology, and a critical acquaintance with the Scriptures, he 
nd it «© was not deeply converiant. However, it appears from his 
ill the © Sermons, that his ideas of this kind were liberal, and that he 
b — ** 61d not lay muci ſtreis on the diſputed qoctrines of Chriſtia- 
„outs ** bUty, His temper, We arc told, was lulpicious, and ſometimes 
ht up © threw Him uto lagrecable altercations with his friends, Bat 
zentle- it may be urges n bis behalf, that this arole, in a great mea» 
bunt | «© Jure, 
gricul⸗ 
at: eu- AR” ' 
7a To what v laid, it may be added, that he played well on ſe- 


TClal inſtruments. 
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er ſare, if not entirely, from the conſtitutional diforder deſcribed 
* above. It hath been obſerved by ingenious remarkers upon 
* human nature, that a very ſuſpicious temper of mind is one of 
the ſureſt prognoſtics of Junacy, 

Dr. Brown hath Been charged with ſhifting about too ſpee. 
«« dily, with a view to preferment; and it muſt be acknow- 
*« ledged, that his Thoughts on Civil Liberty, Licentiouſneſs, and 
& Faction, ſeemed to have ſomething of this appearance. He 
* hath, however, in that Performance, endeavoured to remove 
* any charge of this nature, by obſerving, that, if he had indi. 
“ realy cenſured thoſe whom he had formerly applauded, he 
„ never was attached to men but meaſures ; and that, if be had 
* queſtioned the conduct of thoſe only who were then ont of 
« power, he had heretofore queſtioned their conduct with the 
* {ame freedom, when in the fullneſs of power. At the conclu. 
* ſion, likewiſe, of his Letter to Dr. Lowwth, he ſays, I on, 
* and ever have been, conſcious of the independence of my mind, 
& and 1 hope I may without wanity add, of the integrity of my 
* heart, Such too is the-teſtimony given of him by his ſurviving 
« friends, Upon the whole, Dr. Brown's defe&ts, which chiefly 
t aroſe from too ſanguine a temperament of conftitution, were 
* compenſated by many excellencies and virtues, With reſpect 
« to his writings, they are all of them elegant. Even thoſe which 
« are of a more temporary nature may, moſt of thein, continue 
« to be read with pleaſure, as containing a variety of curious 
« obſeryations ; and others of his Works, being calculated for a 
„ more laſting duration, will probably tranſmit his name with 
« confiderable reputation to future times,” 

Beſides the Works we have mentioned, Dr. Brown publiſhed 
A Poem on Liberty, and two or three anonymous Pamphlets, He 
ordered, likewiſe, in his will, that all his Writings, already pub- 
liſhed, ſhould be republiſhed, together with the addition of ſuch 
Manuſcripts and Copies, as were mentioned in a particular paper ; 
and that they ſhould be publiſhed in ſeven Volumes, in the order 
and manner deſcribed in that paper. The reviſton and ſuperin- 
tendence of the publication he recommended to the Rev. Mr, 
Clayton, of Newcaſtle, tlie Rev. Mr. Darrel, Percival Clannel, 
Eſq; and Joſeph Airey, Eſq; the ſame gentlemen whom he had 
Tequeſtec to reviſe and correct the Manuicript, entitled,“ Princi- 
« ples of Chriſtian Legiſlation;“ and as the copy was in fome 
places interlined and obſcure, to make it out, according to the beſt 
of their judgment, and the tenof of the argument. The pro- 

erty of his Works, thus publiſhed, he bequeathed to the Rev, 
Mr. Hall; upon condition, that he aſſiſted the four gentlemen be- 
fore ſpecified, by taking the principal part of the trouble upon 
himſelf, and by acting according to their opinion and directions; 
and upon condition that he employed Mr, Lockyer Davis, in 
Holborn, 


Vor 
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Holborn, London, as the bookſeller for the ſale of the firſt edition, 
and allowed him one half of the clear profits of that edition. 
Theſe orders of Dr. Brown, for whatever reaſon, have not yet 
been carried into execution, 

Two ſmall Pieces of Dr. Brown's are preſerved in the Biogra« 
bia Britannica: the firſt A Deſcription of K-/wict, in a Letter 
to Lord Lyttelton (4) ; the ſecond a ihort Paper, entitled, The 
Jesvirs. 


(b) This is alſo inſerted as a Note “ from viewing the Mines near 
to A deſcriptive Poem addreſſed © Whitehaven,” in Pearck's Col- 
© t9 two Ladies, on their Return lection, Vol. I, 


Vor. 3 10. 5 K 


— 
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ILBERT WEST was the ſon of the Rev. Dr. Weſt, Pre. 
bendary of Wincheſter, and who had alſo a Rectory in 
Berkſhire, to which he was collated by Biſhop Burnet, His mo- 
ther was fiſter to Sir Richard Temple, afterwards Lord Cobham, 
— His father is ſaid to have been in favour with George the Firſt, 
to whom he was Chaplain ; but whatever his expectations of 
higher preferment may have been, he did not live to obtain it. 
By his death, which happened when his ſon Gilbert was about 
twelve years of age, that ſon and five other children were left to 
the care of his widow. Gilbert was ſoon after ſent to Eton, 
whence, at the uſual time, he removed to Oxford, and became 
Student of Chriſt Church (a). 

Mr. Weſt's natural inclination led him to the Church; but he 
was ſeduced to a more airy mode of life, by a commiſſion in a 
troop of horſe procured him by his uncle, Lord Cobham. He 
continued ſome time in the army, but finding himſelf more in- 
clined to civil employment, he laid down his commiſſion, and en- 
gaged in buſineſs under the Lord Townſhend, then Secretary of 
State, with whom he attended the King to Hanover. His adhe- 
rence to Lord "Townſhend ended in nothing but a nomination 
(May, 1729) to be Clerk-extraordinary of the Privy Council, 
which produced no immediate profit ; for it only placed him in 
a ſtate of expectation and right of ſucceſſion, and it was very long 
before a vacancy admitted him to profit, 

Soon afterwards he married, and ſettled in a delightful houſe at 
Wickham in Kent, where he devoted himſelf to the tranquil plea- 
ſures of a learned retiremeat, and where he was very often viſited 
by Lyttelton and Pitt, who when they were weary of political de- 
bates, uſed at Wickham to find books and quiet, a decent table, 


and literary converſation (4). There is at Wickham à walk made 
4 by 


{a} Supplement to the New and {b) Lord, Lyttelton's Verſes ad- 
General Biographical Dictionary.— dreſſed to Mr. Weſt, in 1940, con- 
Johnſon's Lives of the Poets, Vol, tain a juſt character both of this ele- 
IV. B8vo. cat, gant litile ſeat at Wickham, and of 
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(fays Dr. Johnſon) Inkdelity has never been able to fabricate a 
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by Mr, Pitt ; and, what is of far more importance, at Wickham 
Lord Lyttelton received that conviction which produced his O&- 
ſervations on the Converſion of St, Paul; a Treatiſe to which 


jpecious anſwer, 

Mr. Weſt, and his illuſtrious friend, Lyttelton, had, it ſeems, 
in their younger days, in the pride of juvenile confidence, with 
the help of corrupt converſation, entertained doubts of the truth 
of Chriſtianity ; but the time came when thinking it no longer 
fit to doubt or believe by chance, they applied themſelves ſeriouſly 
to the great queſtion ; and their ſtudies, being honeft, ended in 
conviction, 

In the courſe of his religious inquiries, Mr. Weſt was led to 
examine the evidence of that important and eſſential article of 
the Chriſtian faith, the Reſurrection of our Lord; and the re- 
ſult of this examination he gave to the world, under the title of 
* Obſervations on the Hiftory and Evidences of the Reſurrection 
of Jeſus Chriſt,” — This Treatiſe, which made its firſt appear- 
ance in the year 1746, and has ſin ce gone through ſeveral editions, 
was received with the greateſt approbation and applauſe, and was 
held in ſuch eſteem, that the univecfity of Oxford thought fit to 
confer ſome math of honour on the Author, and accordingly 
created him a Doctor of Laws, by diploma, on the zoth of March, 
1748. 
[When this Performance was firſt advertiſed, the point maintained 
by the Author being left undetermined in the title- page, it 
was bought by many, who, not knowing his change of opinion, 
ſuppoſed him to remain in the ſentiments of infidelity ; and of 
theſe ſome revenged the diſappointment by calling him a Metho- 
diſt, whilſt others caoked him amongſt the Socinians (cg. 

In the following year, Mr. Weſt publiſhed the Odes of Pin- 
« dar, with ſeveral other Pieces in Proſe and Verſe, tranſlated 
from the Greek: to which is prefixed a Diſſertation on the 
« Olympick Games.” — This Work, the product of great labour 
and great abilities, was printed in quarto, and received as a 
treaſure for which the republick of letters would be no leſs in- 
debted to him, than Chriſtianity is for his excellent Obſerva- 
tions on the Hiſtory and Evidences of the Reſurrection Cd).“ 


SAS. * Before 


To Mr. Weſt, at Wickham. Joys far above a Courtier's fate, 


Fair nature's ſweet ſimplicity, ranquillity and love. 


With elegance refin'd, . 
Well in thy ſeat, wy friend, I fee, + , — wha 228 
But better in thy mind. d) Monthly Review. Vol. I, 
To both, from courts and all their P. 181. 


late, 
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Beſore the appearance of this Tranſlation, our Author had puh. 
liſhed <* The lnſtitution of the Order of the Garter,” a Dramatick 
Poem, written with a juſt knowledge of the manners that prevailed 
in the age to which it is referred, and with great elegance of 
dition. He alſo publiſhed ſeveral ſucceſsful Imitations of Spen- 
ſer, and other original pieces, which are inſerted in D-dfley's Col. 
I:ion, and make a part likewiſe of the complete edition of his 
Poetical Works, in three Volumes. 

Mr. Weſt's income was not large; and his friends endea- 
voured, but without ſucceſs, to obtain an augmentation e. In 
time, however, his revenue was improved ; he lived to have one 
of the lucrative Clerkſhips of the Privy Council, (in 1752); and 
Mr. Pitt at lat had it in his power to make hun Treaſurer of 
Chelſea Hoſpital. 

He was now ſufficiently rich; but wealth came too late to be 
long enjoyed: nor could it ſecure him from the calamities of 
life. He loſt his only ſon, in 1755, and, the year after, a ſtroke 
of the palſy brought to the grave one of the few Poets to 
whom the grave might be without its terrors. He bore his laſt 
illneſs with great patience, and an entire reſignation to the Divine 


Will (. 


The character of Mr. WEST was truly amiable and excellent. 
In kim, the Chriſtian, the ſcholar, and the gentleman were hap- 
pily united, His Works exhibit ſufficient evidence of his Learn- 
ing; and the influence of his Piety hath, it is to be hoped, been 
extended far by his Ob/ervations en the Raſurrection, and would 
doubtleſs have reached yet farther, had he lived to complete 
what he had for ſome time meditated, the Evidences of the Truth 
of the New Teſtament. His private virtues and ſocial qualities 
were ſuch as jultly endeared him to his friends and acquaintance, 
In his mayner of life he was very regular and exemplary. He 
read the prayers of the Publick Liturgy every morning to his 
family ; and on Sunday evening he called his ſervants into the 
parlour, and read to them, firſt a ſermon, and then prayers, 
Craſhaw (as Dr. Johnſon obſerves) is now not the only maker of 
verſes to whom may be given the two venerable names of Poet and 


(ce) It is reported, that the educa» g/ See Cowley's Verſes on the 
tion t the young Prince [his pre- Death of Mr. Cra/tew, which begia 
ſent Majelly ] was offered io him, thus ;— + 
but that he required a more extenſive Poet and Saint! to thee alone are 


power of ſupetiutendence than it * giv'n 
was thought proper to allow him.— The two moſt ſacred names of 
Johnſon's Lives, &c. earth and heav'n. 


Johnſon's Lives, &c.— Cent, —Cowley's Works, Vol. I. P. J. 
12 mo. edit. 
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The Life of THOMAS HOLLIS. 


HOMAS HOLLIS, of Corſcombe, in the county of Dore 
ſet, Eſquire, a moſt zealous and illuſtrious friend of civil 
and religious liberty, was born in London, in the year 1720. He 
was deſcended, by his father's fide, from a reſpectable family, ori- 
ginally of Yorkſhire, but which had been long ſettled in London, 
His mother was the daughter of Mr. Scott, of Wolverhampton, 
in whoſe family he was nurtured in his infancy, till he was tour or 
five years af age. From Wolverhampton he was brought to Lone 
don, aud, after ſome time, was ſent to the free ſehool at Newport 
in Shropſhire, Where he remained till he was eight or nine years 
old, He was then removed to St. Alban's, and, in his thirteenth 
or fourteenth year, he was ſent to Amſterdam, to learn the Dutch 
and French languages, writing, arithmetick, and accompts ; and 
having ſpent about fifteen months in that city, he returned to 
London, to his father, of whom he had the misfortune to be de- 
prived, ſoon after; for he died in the year 1735 (a). 

Mr. Hollis being left by his father to the care of a guardian, 
there ſeems to have been ſome doubt amongit his friends, whether 
he ſhould not be bred in the mercantile way; but it was ſoon de- 
termined, that he ſhould have another ſort of education, ſuitable 
to the ample fortune he was to inherit, from his father, and his 
great uncle Thomas, a conſiderable merchant, who died without 
ue, a few years before, For this purpoſe he was put under the 
tuition of the learned Dr. Ward, Profeſſor of Rhetorick, in 
Greſham College, where he ſtudied the languages, but chiefly 
Latin, and went through a courle of logick, rhetorick, hiſtory, 
and other branches of learning, agreeably to the liberal plan 
laid down for him (%. He was allo intimately acquainted with 


Dr. 


(2) Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, ring, Mnemoſynon Patris Tutoriſque ; 
Ely; F. R. and A. S. S. 2 Vols, and Dr. Ward he always mentioned 
40. London MDCCLXXX. with eſtcem and reſpect, as his old 
(0) A grateful ſenſe of the atten - excellent maſter and much-honoured 
non paid to his education by theſe friend ; and to preſerve the memory 
Worthy cutators remained wuth Mr. of ſo valuable a man, he preſented 
Hollisall his life. In honour of his the Doctor's pitture to the Britiſh 
tlihcr and guardian, he cauled to be Muſeum.— emoirs, P. 8. 

Wcrideg, round a valuable diamond a 
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Dr. Hunt, and afterwards with that eminent Miniſter's worthy 
ſucceſſor, Dr. Foſter, and other diſtinguiſhed perſons, whoſe com. 
any and converſation cheriſhed that ardeat love of liberty, and 


reedom of ſentiment, which ſo ſtrongly marked his character, 


through life, and of which the ſeeds appear to have been ſown, at 
a very early age: For, in a letter to a friend, he ſays, Even 
«© when a boy at ſchool, I uſed to rob nature of her reſt to read 
«© Plutarch, honeſt Plutarch, and read again the lives of his he. 
& roes. To him I owe, I willingly confeſs, the fineſt diſpoſitions 
4% of my mind.” 

In February 1739—40, Mr. Hollis was admitted a ſtudent of 
Lincoln's Inn; but though he lived there till the year 1748, it 
does not appear that he applied himſelf profeſſedly to the ſtudy of 
the law : 182 on the other hand, did he waſte this interval in idle 
amuſements or diſſipation. He ſeems to have formed his conduct 
on a benevolent and publick- ſpirited model, improved by his own 
accurate obſervation of the principles, manners, and purſuits of 
his contemporaries, and the tendencies and effects of them, with 
regard to tne publick welfare, 

In 1748, Mr. Hollis ſet out upon his travels, for the firſt time, 
in company with his friend Thomas Brand, Eſq; and from the 
curious and copious Journal which he has left of this Tour, it 
appears, that very little eſcaped him, where he could have =_ 
information, relating to arts and ſciences, publick roads, manufac. 
tures, trade, antiquities, and what is called Y:irt4, of which he 
afterwards became a generous encourager, ſo far (to uſe his own 
words) as it might be uſeful to learning, but no farther, 

In this Tour, he paſſed through Holland, Flanders, and part of 
France, to Switzerland, Savoy, and part of Italy, and returned 
through Provence, Britany, &c. to Paris, and thence to London, 

In 1750, he ſet out upon a ſecond Tour, much longer than the 
firſt ; for he deſigned now to travel through the territories of the 
Dutch to Embden, Oldenburgh, Bremen, and Hamburgh ; then 
through the principal cities of the north and eaſt fide of Ger- 
many; after that, throughout all Italy, (cncope thoſe parts of it 
which he had already ſeen ;) and finally to croſs the Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe kingdoms, and return by ſea to what he calls his own 
charming native land, there to paſs the reſidue of life as quietly 
and happily, and with as much fitneſs and decorum as he might 
be able, and as becomes a good private ſubject, and a lover of his 
country and its moſt excellent conſtitution, 

He had taken a reſolution, as moſt proper, upon the whole, to 
make this long Tour alone, In the courle of it, however, he 


met with his old friend and fellow traveller, Mr. Brand, at Rome, 


whereupon they went to Naples together, and continued there 
ſeven weeks, but were then obliged to part; for having entered 


Italy by different routes, they could not make their "_— for 
£2 ecing 
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ſceing that country agree. Mr, Brand returned to Rome, and 
Mr. Hollis remained at Naples, the whole ſummer. 

During the laſt month of his refidence in this city, he was 
greatly afflicted with the jaundice, occaſioned by the exceſſive heat 
of theclimate, and was brought extremely low and weak. He 
determined therefore to try a change of air, and particularly fea 
air; for which purpoſe he embarked on board an Engliſh veſſel, 
bound for Meſſina; intending, in caſe he grew better, to make 
the Tour of Malta and Sicily. From the moment he was aboard, 
ke mended of his diſorder; and having had a long paſſage of 
thirteen days, when he came to Meſſina, he had almoſt loft it. 
His recovery determined him to purſue his plan of making the 
Tour of Sicily and Malta; and his obſervations in that Tour are 
curious and intereſting, Indeed Mr. Hollis's Account of his 
whole ſecond Tour is much more full and circumſtantial than that 
of his firſt, His Journals of both have been carefully preſerved, 
and will probably at ſome future time be given to the publick ; in 
which caſe they will afford much curious information to antiqua- 
ries, virtuoſi, hiſtorians, and travellers, who may chooſe to com- 
pare the preſent ſtate of the countries they viſit with the accounts 

iven of them thirty or forty years ago. 

It has been ſaid of our Engliſh travellers, eſpecially thoſe of 
the younger ſort, that, captivated by the brilliancy of foreign 
manners, they have too often brought home with them a contempt 
of their own country, and of the more phlegmatick deportment of 
its inhabitants. Bat this was far from being the caſe with Mr. 
Hollis, who, though by no means blind to the defects of his na- 
tive land, or the faults of his countrymen, had a ſtrong attachment 
on the other fide, and that not founded ſo much upon a ſuppoſed 
prejudice common to vulgar minds, as upon a judicious eſtimation 
of the more ſubſtantial advantages and diſadvantages reſulting 
from the conſtitution of government, and the modes of religion, 
in different countries, compared with thoſe in his own. 

Whilſt Mr. Hollis was abroad, he made many valuable friend- 
ſhips with men of learning and eminence, favourers and promoters 
of polite arts and uſeful ſciences. He alſo became acquainted 
with many of the Conſuls and Miniſters at foreign Courts, who 
were afterwards of great uſe to him in conveying his liberal pres 
tents to different parts, 

Upon his return home, finding that he could not get into Par- 
lament in the manner he wiſhed ; (for though, as he ſtrongly ex- 
preſſes it, he would have almoſt given his right hand for a ſeat in 
the Houſe of Commons, yet he could not give a fingle crown for 
it by way of bribe ;) he turned his thoughts to another object. 
Being of opinion, that ** next to performing good deeds one's ſelf 
is the plcaſure of preſerving the memory of greater in others,“ 
be began to form a collection of books and medals, for the 

g purpoſe 
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purpoſe of illuſtrating and upholding Liberty, preſerving the me. 
mory of its champions, and rendering tyranny and its abettors 
odious ; in which noble undertaking he had alfo an eye to the ex. 
tenſion of ſcience and art, not only by keeping alive the honour 
and eſtimation of their patrons and protectors, but by propagat. 
ing, as far as he might be able, the ſame benevolent ſpirit to poſte. 
rity.— In the execution of this generous plan, he ſpared neither 
labour nor expence ; and he had the ſatisfaction to reflect, that in 
theſe employments his time was ſpent without idlenefs or mean. 
neſs ; and from greater, fays he, if able, ſuch is the ſad corruption 
of our day, I am effectually excluded; ſpeaking with reference to 
his — from Parliament by his averſion to the common me- 
thods of procuring a feat, 

In the courſe of his travels, Mr. Hollis had been received, in 
Switzerland, with ſo much hoſpitality and politeneſs, and he had, 
at the ſame time, conceived ſo ſtrong an affæction for that country, 
on account of the freedom of its government, and the publick and 
private economy of the inhabitants, that, immediately on his re- 
turn home, he m_ to prepare a valuable collection of books by 
Engliſh authors for the publick libraries of Berne and Zarich, 
particularly the former: And this collection was followed, from 
time to time, with other noble dona tions of the ſame kind, which 
were conſtantly committed to the care of fome confidential friend 
abroad, who was to deliver the books into the libraries, free from 
every expence whatever ; and the utmoſt precaution was taken to 
conceal the name of the donor, But whatever ſhare gratitude 
for his hoſpitable reception in Switzerland might have in theſe do- 
nations, it was manifeſt, from the books themſelves, that the en- 
largement of their notions of civil and religious liberty was not 
the lealt part of his deſign, when Mr, Hollis thus expreſſed his re- 

ard for the people of that country, There was alſo generally 
— through many of the volumes a variety of manulcript 
notes, ſome for illuſtration, others for opinion; but all of tiem 
written, as he apprehended, in the ſpirit of truth and liberty 
alone. 

The books which he ſent to Berne were collected with moch 
pains, and at a great expence; and they were accepted and depo- 
ſited in the publick library with every mark of reſpect that ſuch 
magnificent preſents deſerved.Amongſt his benefactions to the 
univerſity of Zurich was a curious Collection of all the Books 
and Tracts that he could meet with againſt the Jeſuits, amounting 
nearly to a hundred volumes of different ſizes. Mr. Elmfley, the 
French bookſeller, was employed in forming this collection; aud 
he executed his commiſſion with great ſucceſs. The collection 
was a noble one, and was ſent to Zurich, in 1762 ; and, the next 
year, it was followed by a ſupplement, conũſting of fifteen vo- 
lumes of tracts, in duodecimo, uniformly bound, which Mr. 
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Hollis had received from Venice, He alſo ſent fifty pounds to 
the Univerſity, ſome years after, in order to ſupply the deficiencies 
in his collection occaſioned by the many tracts writien on the 
event of the breaking up of the ſociety ; to which he afterwards 
added the further ſum of twenty guineas, for the ſame purpoſe ci. 

It was Mr, Hollis's original deſire and intention to have lodged 
this ſingular collection in the Britiſh Muſeum ; but the behaviour 
of a committee of the truſtees (he tells us) was ſo ſtrange towards 
kim, on a particular occaſion, that he could not reſolve any longer, 
with any degree of magnanimaty, to ſend it to that place; and in 
any other in this nation ſuch a fort of collection would, he thought, 
have been almoſt loſt, What this behaviour of the truſtees was, 
Mr. Hollis does not ſay ; nor did his reſentment prevent his libe- 
rality to that noble repoſitory, on many future occaſions. On the 
contrary, the Britiſh Muſeum was an obje& of his particalar re- 
ard, He conſidered it as a literary foundation calculated to do 
the higheſt honour to the Britiſh name ; and, in that view, he 
contributed many things to its valuable ſtores from his own col- 
letions, He conſidered it likewiſe as a faithful depoſitary of the 
memory and remains of thoſe great and eminent men who had 
been publick bleſſings to this country, either by their writings, 
their counſeis, or other atchievements tending to aſſert and main- 
tain publick liberty againſt all attempts of tyrants and oppreſſors; 
in purſuance of which idea, he preſented the Muſeum, from time 
to time, with ſeveral valuable medals and prints, 

Mr. Hollis's judgment of books forms a very diſtinguiſhed part 
of his character; and he took great pains in muking thoſe collec- 
tions which he ſent as preſents to the principal univerſities and 
publick libraries in various parts of Europe, and to many illuſ- 
trious individuals, of different nations, with whom he had either 
contracted a perſonal acquaintance, during his travels, or whoſe 
{ime and characters had recommended and eadeared them to him. 
[ic books which he collected were chiefly ſuch as had been de- 
iizned by their authors to recommend in ſome caſes the preſerva- 
tion, in others the recovery, of publick liberty; and they were 
notly the works of Engliſh writers, in their native language; 
tor, 1a Mr, Hollts's opinion, the principles of truth and liberty 
ail been moſt ably and effectually diſcuſſed by Englith writers, and 
were little underſtood by the ſubjects of deſpotick governments 
abroad. 

The Engliſh indeed are called by Voltaire les Precepteurs des 
Nations; but the proficiency of the nations mult be very ſmall, if 

Vol. X. 10. 3 L they 


( The Jeſuits, hearing of this which was granted; and their col- 
collection, leut to Zurich, requeſt= lectionappears in it now, handſome- 
my that their anſwers, and other ly and uniformly bound, as well as 
books, Wr1tten in their favour, might Mr, IIollis's. 
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they are unacquainted with the language of their preceptors; and 
our language not being much underſtood by foreigners, Mr, Hollis 
endeavoured to remedy this inconvenience, by engaging his book. 
ſeller to reprint, Dr. Wallis's Latin Grammar of the Englith 
Tongue, for their beneſit.— This Grammar was originally intend. 
ed to obviate the fame defeft ; and to that end the learned Ay. 
thor's inſtructions are conveyed in a tongue which all ſcholars, in 
all countries, and of all degrees, underſtand in ſome meaſure at 
leaſt, and which was therefore the fitteſt to open the way for fo. 
reigners to the treaſures of Engliſh Iezrning. Mr, Hollis now 
revived this noble and benevolent purpoſe of the Author, by re- 
publiſhing his valuable Work; being extremely deſirous that the 
Engliſh language ſhould be underſtood all over Europe, for the 
ſake of thoſe incomparable books that, are written in it, with whoſe 
intrinſick value foreigners could not otherwiſe be made acquainted, 
2s many of them were never likely to be tranſlated into any other 
language, and as, at the beſt, the ſpirit and ſentiments of our 
writers are often erroneouſly, and always imperfectly, repreſented 
In tranſlations ; Nor were his laudable endeavours of this fort 
#ltogether without effect. The ſhort elegant Preface to this edi- 
tion of Dr. Wallis's Grammar was written by the late learned 
Printer, Mr, Bowyer, at the requeſt of Mr. Hollis, who made him 
a preſent for his trouble, and who likewiſe procured that beautiful 
engraving of the Head of the Author, by Signor Cipriani, which 
adorns the Work, being anxious to have it appear with every ad- 
vantage that might gratify the eye or the taite of the purchaſer, 
When it was completed, he took a great number of copies, for the 
noble purpoſe of diſtributing them where they might be molt uſe. 
fol, and might do the greateſt honour to his country, Many of 
thele he {e:it to different parts abroad, and ſome he diſperſed 
at home; this excellent grammar having been judged to be of be- 
nefit to natives as well as foreigners, 

Mr. Hollis's ardent ſolicitude to promote publick liberty, civil 
and religious, pot only led him to do all the honour and juſtice he 
could to the patrons and defenders of either, while living, but to 
the memory of thoſe deceaied patriots, whoſe noble exertions had 
been employed in emancipating mankind from the bonds of ty- 
ranny and ſuperſtition. His time, he thought, could not be paſſed 
more uſefully or more honourably than in chefiſhing the works and 
memories of great aud good publick Writers; and he was of 
opinion, that he could not do the glorious cauſe he eſpouſed a 
better {ervice, than by referring his countrymen to ſuch immortal 
Authors as Milton, Sydgey, and Locke, far inſtruction concerning 
the molt proper methgu of preterving their invaluable rights and 
libertics, and by extending the knowledge of their inimitable 
Works as far as his influeuce could be ſuppoſed to reach. The 
Proſe Works of Milton, in particular, he thuught were too little 
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known, both at home and abroad, and that they wanted only ta 
he better known, -to be very highly eſteemed. With this view 
therefore he generally diſtribured copies of them amongſt his 
other benefactions; and he can hardly be ſufficiently praited for 
endeavouring to ſpread as far and wide as he could the juſt eſtima- 
tion of a Collection of Diſcourſes fraught with the trueſt prinei- 
ples of political happineſs, —He bad ſtudied theſe Works perhaps 
more than any man in the kingdom, and being ſenſible of the 
imperfect ſtate of the current Editions, he propoſed to publiſh a 
new Edition of them, after the original Editions and Orthogra- 
phy, in three Volumes, Quarto; and he proceeded fo far as to 
ſettle the whole manner of it completely with his bookſeller : But 
when the preſs was ſet, and the firit proof-ſheet worked off, a dif. 
agreement aroſe, which put an end to the ſcheme, to the great diſ- 
appointment and regret of Mr. tlollis, who had collected a num- 
ber of curious and valuable Notes, with which he intended to en- 
rich this new Edition, and who had alſo ſeveral Pieces of Milton 
in his collection, which might have made à new Edition much 
more complete and cotrect than thoſe already publiſhed (4. 

Toland's Life of Milton was alſo a favourite Book of Mr, 
Hollis, of which, together with his Amyntor, he procured a 
new and accurate Edition, in a handſome Octavo Volume, which 
he enriched with ſeveral valuable Notes, in favour of publick li- 
berty, taken from the Works of eminent Wricers, 

Another of Mr. Hollis's favourite Authors was the illuſtrious 
Algernon Sydney, of whoſe excellent Diſcourſes on Govern» 
meat, (a work calculated to make tyrants tremble,) he gave 
the publick a new and much improved Edition, in Quarto, which 
was attended with great and continued labour, and a conſiderable 
expence, on the part of our Editor, who informs us, that he un- 
ccrtook it without a ſingle by-view, and alone, from the love he 
bore to liberty, and the memory of the Author ; and that if he 
got through the undertaking, with honvur to Sydney, with deco- 
rum to himſelf, and with entertainment and benefit to his coun- 
u men, and mankind, he ſhould not then regret the time and ex- 


3L 2 pence 


{d) The greater part of the ſettled with Mr. Cipriani, much to 
Notes which Mr. Hollis had col- bis ſatisfaction, the ſketch of a 


leited are ſuppoſed to have been ſa- 
crificed to his indignation, By 
what remains of them it appears, 
that they were taken from Owen, 
cars, Nedham, Marocll, Clarendon, 
komict, and others, who furniſhed 
any ting to illuſtrate, explain, or 
coulirm a number ot paſſages in this 
his beloved Author, 

dome time before this tran ſadtion 


v1 15 bookſeller, Mr. Hollis had 


Print repreſcating Milton vittorious 
over Salmaſius ; which he undoubt- 
edly intended for a Frontiſpiece to 
this projetted Edition of his Proſe 
Works. He did not however coun- 
termand this Print, upon his di ſap- 
pointment ; obſerving that it might 
ſetve for fome ſuture Editon of 
thoſe Works.—It now conflitutes 
one of the capital ornamcatrs of the 
„% Memoirs of Mr. Hollis.“ 
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_ beſtowed upon it. This Edition is principally diſtinguiſhed 


many choice and valuable Notes, which afford abundant proofs 
of the ditor's extenſive reading, and mult ever endear to Eng. 
Eſhmen their country's liberties, and its juſt and equal laws, 
Amongſt other advantages attending theſe Notes, we may alſo 
reckon that of their preterving the memory of many gallant Pa. 
triotg, and good Writers, who are not generally known, and who 


nevertheleſs deſerve to be gratetully remembered. 


His own occa- 


fional Obſervations ikewite do Mr, Hollis great honour, as a 
faithful and zealous advocate for the religious and civil rights of 


mankind (e). 


Many were the reflections thrown obliquely upon Mr. Hollis 
for this molt valuable and ſeaſonable Publication; and it was, 
chieſiy, his patronifing this Edition with ſo many additional quo» 
tations from Britiſh Writers on the ſubject of Conſtitutional Li- 
berty that procured him the name and reputation of a Republican, 


And indeed no wender. 


For the Boo was publiſhed at that cri- 


tical period when it began to be viſible that the management of 
our publick afiairs was configned to the hands of men notonouſly 
known to have entertained principles untavourable to liberty, and 
wnen che rating policy iceined to have a tendency to infringe the 
rights and privileges originally appropriated to the people by the 


fe) When this Edition was nearly 
fold off, the proprictors of it deter- 
mined to ruptint it; and Mr. Hol- 
lis, being- apprized of ſome errors in 
the text of the © Diſcourſes,” pre- 
vailed upon a learned and 1ngenious 
Cl-:gyman to reviſe the whole in- 
prefion ; which undertaking was 
exccuted greatly to the advantage 
of the Work, and to the entire la- 
tisfaction of Mr. Iiollis, waoſe 
priuctpal concern, in his own Edi- 
tion, wes to furniſh it with Notes, 
and who had left the correction of 
errors to the perſons ulually em- 
ploycd by the bookſellers for that 
purpol..— 13 this Adidion arc added 
„% Letters i Algernon Sydney, ta- 
© kenſrom Thurloe's State Papers,” 
which were not publiſhed 1a Mr, 
Hollis's Edition. 

The worthy Reviſerh had pro- 
poled to 1nfciive this new Edition 
to Mr, Hollis, who declined it, in 
theſe terms—* My earneſt and fin- 


Mr. Robertſon, ſome time Curate 


laws 


© cere requeſt is, that no notice be 
* taken of me, directly or indirettly, 
In reſpect to Dedications, Tam 
© below them, diſhke them, and ne- 
ver did, or will, accept of one,'— 
No man (it has been obſerved) who 
had the leaſt knowledge of Mr. 
Hollis, can imagine, that there was 
the imallett degree of affectation in 
bis declinina Dedications, and other 
ublick notices in print. He con- 
ſidered ſuch notices as obftruthve of 
his plan, which required that he 
ſhould not be brought forward to the 
eye of ſuch men as were not either 
diſpoſed or qualified to imitate him. 
— Contrary to his views and wiſhes, 
however, he was once ſurpriſed with 
an honour of this ſort ; For, with⸗ 
oat his knowledge, the cclebrated 
Algarotti publiſhed one of this 
Works, with a Dedication to Mr. 
Hollis, dated Piſa, Feb. 2, 1763.— 
Memoirs, P. 199. 


to the late excellent Dr. Sykes, from 


whom, it is to be vreſumed, his liberal privciples with teſpect to religion and go- 
vetuucnt met with ample encouragemcent. 
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laws and ordinances of their ancient government. But a Repub- 
lican, as that term ſtands for an enemy to a mixed government, 
with an executive magiſtrate at its head, Mr. Hollis certainly was 
not. He was attached to the mods of the Revolution, as well as 
to the principles of it; and not leis tothe AR of Succeſſion in the 
Houſe of Hanover ; as abundantly appears by ſeveral memorials 
which he left behind him. a 

But our ſtrenuous and active Patriot was not to be deterred, by 
obloquy and ſlander, from perſevering in the noble plan he had 
adopted; in purſuance of which we find him employed in pro- 
curing a new, Edition of Mr. Locke's incomparable Treatiſes 
of Government, and of his Letters concerning Toleration ; 
which undertaking ſeems, for the time, to have engroſſed 2 
great part of his attention. 

Few Books wanted a new Edition more than Mr. Locke's two 
Treatiſes of Government, which had hitherto been printed 
in the moſt careleſs manner.— Mr. Hollis had the good fortune to 
meet with a printed copy of theſe Treatiſes, with many manu- 
{cript corrections, alterations, and additions, in the hand-writing 
of Mr. Locke and Mr. Coſte ; and from this copy his own beauti- 
fal and corre& Edition was prepared, 

The Treatiſes of Government were hardly publiſhed, when 
Mr. Hollis undertook a new Edition of Mr. Locke's Letters on 
Toleration, engaging his friend Mr. Baron to correct the preſs, 
and to write a Preface, which, after ſeveral interviews on the 
ſubject, was agreed to be candid, ample, and correct; and Mr, 
Baron had ten guineas for writing it, over and above the twenty 
vuincas which Mr, Hollis gave him for correcting the prefs (. 

Theſe 


(/) R1cyHaRD BARON, a Diſ- warmly eſpouſed, He republiſhed, 
lenting Miniſter, and a high- ſpirited about that time, a Collection of va- 
Republican, an adorer of Mzuton, luable Tratts, under the Title of 
Sydney, and Locke, was extremely * A Cordial for low Spirits,“ in 
ele cocks cauſe of civil and reli- three Volumes, 12mo;—and this 
gious liberty. He was born at Republication was ſoon tollowed by 
Leeds, in Yorkſhire, and was <du- another, entitled,“ Scarce and va- 
cated at Glaſgow, in Scotland, under luable Tracts and Sermons, occa- 


the eye of the celebrated Proteflor “ ſionally publiſhed by the late Re- 


Hutcheſon, for whom he always te- 
tained the utmoſt refpett, and from 
whom, when he quitted Glaſgow, 
(1a 1740.) he received a very hand- 
ſome Lellimonial of his good cha- 
ratter and behaviour, during his re- 
dence in that Univerſity. 

It 1750, Mr. Baron began to dil- 
uaguilh himſelf as an Editor, it 
which capacity he diſplayed confi- 
lerable merit, and was of eſſential 
=1y:cc to the cauſe which he lo 


verend and learned John Aberne- 
* thy, M. A. Author of the Di/- 
* courſes on the Being and Perfec- 
* tons of GOD. Now firſt col- 
** lected together.” — The original 
Edition of theſe Tratts were given 
to Mr. Baron, when he was à Stu- 
dent at Glaſgow, by Profeſſor H ut- 
cheſon, upon a preſumption that, 
ſome time or other, he might be in- 
clined to publiſh them. 

He alſo publithed, in 1750, ſrom a 


manu 
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Theſe Letters were printed on royal quarto paper; and they are a 


perfect model of printing with ſimplicity and elegance, 
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The 


pains that Mr. Hollis took to have the Edition complete are in- 


credible, 


He may be ſaid to have watched over it with the 


anxiety of a parent. He not only procured the original Editions, 
which appeared in Mr, Locke's life- time, but he likewiſe collated 
ſeveral other Editions, in Folio and Quarto; and when the Work 
was about to be publiſhed, that it might appear with greater ad- 


manuſcript letter to Archbiſhop 
Herring, which fell into his hands, 
„% Bower's own Account of his Es- 
4 capefrom the Inquiſition ;*? which 
firſt occahoned a ſuſpicion, and led 
to a detection of Bower. 

Not long after this, Mr. Baron 
procured a noble Edition of“ Lud- 
* low's Memorials,” in Folio, to 
ich he wrote a Preface. He alſo 
3 cdl and correttcd the Folio Edi- 
ti. of Algernon Sydney's **-Dil- 
« courſes on Government,” and 
that of Milton's * Proſe Works,” 
io two Volumes, Quarto. He like- 
wile republiſked Adam's Ex- 
% cellency of à free State,” to 
which he wrote a ſhort Preface, 

In 1755, he was fo fortunate as 
to diſcover the ſecond Edition of 
Milton's ** Iconoclaſtes,” of the 
year 1650, which contained large 
additions to the former Editions, 
and which be republiſhed, in a thin 
Quarto|l, He preſented leveral co- 
pies of his Edition to thoſe whom 
be eſtee med. In the copy ſent to 
Mr. Pitt was written, To Wilhzm 
« Pitt, Eſq; Aſſertor of Liberty, 
4. Champion of the People, Scourge 
% of impious Miniſters, their Tools 
4% and Sycophants, this Book is pre- 
* ſented by the Editor.“ 

Some time before this, Mr. Baron 
had publiſhed a Collection of 
Trafts, io two Volumes, 12 mo, en- 
titled.“ The Pillars of Prieſt-cralt 
„ and Orthodoxy ſhaken ;” to 
which ColleQion two more Volumes 
were added, in 1768, after his death. 
He is, however, ſuppoſed to have 
been miſtaken, or miſinſormed, con- 


vantage, 


cerning the perſons to whom he al. 
cribed ſome of theſe Tracts. 

Mr. Baron was indefatigable in 
ſearching after ſcarce and valuable 
Books and Tracts on the fubje& of 
publick and conſtitutional liberty, 
many of which Mr. Hollis pur. 
chaſed of. bim, and others he bought 
at the {ale ol his books after his 
death. He was alſo vigilant in de- 
tekting the underhand manceuvres 
of men whom he knew to be diſal. 
fected to publick liberty; and it is 
believed, that ſome good Whig 
Pamphlets were the better for his 
Notes. 

His character has been thus drawn 
by no injudicious hand ;—* Mr, 
Baron's character was one of the 
moſt artleſs and undiſguiſed that 
ever appeaicdin the world, He 
was a man of real and great learn- 
ing, of fixed and ſteady integrity, 
and a tender and ſympathizing 
heart. He firmly believed in Re- 
velation, and for thts very reaſon 
was infinitely more concerned to 
promote the cauſe of truth and 
virtue in the world, than to pro- 
cure any emolument or advantages 
to himſelf. —No man was ever 
more zealous in the cauſe of civil 
aud religious liberty than Mr. Ba- 
ron. The whole bent of his ſtu- 
dies led him this way. Well did 
he underſtand the cauſe in its ut- 
moſt extent, Warmly was he 
animated whenever it was the ſub- 
jeft of debate, and zealouſly in- 
uignant was he, when he thought 
it attacked, or in danger of ſub- 
verſion, Could he have reſtrain- 

ed 
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{| Mr. Hollis gave Millar, the bookſeller, ten guineas for publiſhing this Edt 


ton, and ten more to Mr, Baron, for procuring the publication. 
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vantage, he cauſed an Advertiſement of the Publication to be in- 


ſerted in the Papers, drawn up in high terms of liberty. 


When 


it was printed off, he took a conſiderable number of Copies, ** to 
be ſcattered ingenuouſly”” (as he expreſſes himſelf) ** among 
« literary ſocieties, the learned, and his friends,” 

Some time after this, Mr. Hollis projected a new Edition of all 
Mr, Locke's Works; but his bookſeller not agreeing to his propo- 


ſals, the matter 2 
the Life of Mr. Locke, 


He therefore only reviſed and corrected 
as it was publiſhed in one of the Folio 


Editions of his Works; (which is little more than a copy of 
Le Clerc's;) and when, with the aſſiſtance of another gentleman, 
he had made it as perfect as he could, it was prefixed to an Edi- 
tion of Mr, Locke's Works, in Quarto, which appeared in 1768, 
but in which Mr. Hollis was no farther concerned than to recom- 
mend to the publiſhers to reprint the Latin Letter on Tolera- 
« ration,” and Proaſt's Pieces written againſt that Letter, which 
were become exceedingly ſcarce.— This Edition was alſo adorned 
with a Head of the Author, engraved by Bafire, from a very fine 
original drawing of Cipriani, which Mr, Hollis lent him for that 


purpoſe. 


Andrew Marvell was another of Mr. Hollis's favourites; and 
for ſome time he meditated a new Edition of the Works of that 
conſummate patriot, With this view he had frequent conferences 
with the learned Printer, Mr. Bowyer, and his friend Baron; but 
Mr. Baron not thinking himſelf equal to the taſk, for want of 
proper materials relating to the hiſtory of the Author, or ſuch as 
were neceſſary to illuſtrate ſome paſſages in his Works, which 
wanted explanation, and Mr. Bowyer refuſing to be concerned 
in the republication, the want of two fuch able co-operators put 


an end to the project (g). 


* ed the natural impetuoſity of his 
* temper, no man would have had 
* more friends, or better deferved 
„them. Wich many virtues, and 
* few Faults, which —_ wanted the 
* elevation of a higher ſtation and 
* a better fate to have aſſumed the 
* form of virtues, Mr. Baron paſſed 
* the greateſt part of bis life in pe- 
* 1u1:10us circumſtances, which nei- 
* ther abated the generous ardour, 
nor overcame the laudable inde- 
* peudency of his fpuit, Theſe 


many valuable 


. W = za = a 


moirs of Mr, Hollis. 


Mr. 


are virtues, which, when exerted 
in a low ſphere, ſeldom bring their 
reward to the poſſeſſor; yet theſe, 
with their blefled effetts, were all 
this good man left behind him for 
the conſolation and ſupport of a 
widow and three children. Me- 
Naſlim. 

(g] Since the death of Mr. Hol- 


lis, Marucll's Works have been te- 
publiſhed, in three Volumes, Quar- 
to, by Captain Edward Thompſon, 
who was geueroully preſented with 


all 


lis eagerneſs and precipitation, in favour of the caule he eſpouſed, prevented 
dir. Hollis trom having that free and unreſerved intercourſe with him which his 
ualities would otherwiſe have diſpoſed that excellent perſon its 


Wc encouraged and turucd to the account of the publick in various Ways, 
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Mr. Hollis had alſo deſigned to procure a new and improved 
Edition of the famous Book, entitled, Vindiciæ contra Tyrannss ; 
and for that purpoſe had cauſed an elegant Head of the Author, 
Hubert Languet, to be engraved by Cipriani, from an original 
painting in his poſleſſion, for the uſe of ſuch Edition. His de- 
fign, however, was not carried into execution. What prevented 
him does not appear. 

By this republication of their Works in beautiful and corre& 
Editions, and by procuring clear and authentick Accounts of their 
Lives, Mr. Hollis, whilſt he did honour to the memory of ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed perſons, was in hopes of exciting others to the imi. 
tation of their noble characters and conduct, Nor was this the 
only method he adopted with the ſame generous view,—To per- 

tuate the portraits or the actions of great and good men in the 
medallick way, is but a ſmall tribute of gratitude from their ſucceſ- 
ſors 3 and whilſt it furniſhes ingenious artiſts with a liberal employ. 
ment, there ſeems to be a pPobability of its counteracting, in ſome 
degree, the vitiated taſte of a corrupt and effeminate age. At 
leaſt, Mr. Hollis's own experience encouraged him to hope that 
ſuch might be the ſalutary conſequences of the attempt ; for, at 
his firſt entering upon the noble plan of life which he had laid 
down, he tells us, that when he beheld the effigies, and reflected 
on the Jives and actions, not only of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mar heroes of the utmoſt ſize and dignity,) but even of ſeveral 
of our countrymen. yet almoſt breathing, ſuch as Newton, Boyle, 
Locke, Algernon Sydncy, the divine Milton, and others, though he 
was impreſſed with ſo ſenſible a conviction of his own littlenefs as 
to hope that all vain glory and preſumption were thereby effec- 
tually eradicated from his mind, yet whilſt he felt himſelf hum. 
bled, he was at the ſame time animated by ſuch contemplations, 
to walk after them in that path of virtue, through which they ran, 
they flew (hb). He therefore ſpared no pains nor expence in col- 
lecting original Portraits of thoſe who, either on account of their 
writings, or their publick conduct, are juſtly ranked amongſt the 
benefactors of their country ; and from theſe Portraits he procured 
Prints to be engraved by the moſt celebrated artifts. His Medals 
and Coins were alſo collected with the ſame beneficent deſign ; 
and what he thus collected, he either preſented, as occaſions of- 
fered, to the moſt eminent repoſitories at home and abroad, and to 
many illuſtrious individuals, and patrons of liberty, in his own 

country, 


all the Manuſcripts and ſcarce Trads of the trafis were ſuch as he was 
collected by Mr. Hollis for his own unable to precure any where elle. 
intended edition. This obligation % Memoirs of Mr. Hollis, 
Mr. Thompſon very gratefully ac- P. bo. | 
knowledges ; obſerving, that ſome 
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country, and in other nations, or diſperſed them amongſt his friends 
in general {i). 

Mr. Hollis had an exquiſite taſte for the fine arts, ſpecimens of 
which he endeayoured to procure, in all their various kinds, with- 
out aiming at p&ade and ſhew, in his collection, which he rather 
choſe to make ſubſervient to ſome valuable purpoſe. He was of 
opinion that the arts, directed to the end for which nature inteuded 
them, contribute greatly to the delight and comfort of lite, and 
that there is a brutal ignorance altogether as deſtructive to the mo- 
rals of mankind, as it is ignominious to genius. And without 
doubt ſach purſuits are not only innocent in themſelves, but they 
ſerve to adorn and poliſh civil life, and are variouſly uſeful to 
mankind, | 

Theſe ſentiments induced Mr, Hollis to pay great attention to 
the publick Societies in this country, inſtituted for the promotion 
of learning, arts, and ſcience ; of molt, if not all of which he 
was a member, He took an early reſolution, however, to avoid 
all publick diſtinctive characters among them; in conſequence of 
which he declined being one of the Vice-Preſidents of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, though the patent was made out ; and for 
the ſame reaſon, when he was elected Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of polite Arts, by the Society for promoting thoſe Arts, 
he thought fit to decline that honour likewiſe ; being determined 
to continue, throughout life, a private and independent indivi- 
dual, But his attention to the beſt means of advancing the cre- 
cit, and promoting the noble ends of theſe Inſtitutions, was not 
the leſs on this account. With theſe views he took an active part 
in forwarding the plan for inducing the Society of Arts and Com- 
merce to publiſh Annual Accounts of their progreſs, and of the 
improvements in the ſeveral articles of commercial and curious 
manufactures, for which they propoſed to allot premiums ; and 
whegheſe Accounts were printed, he diſperſed them in great 
— in order to excite the emulation of the artiſts at home, 
and to promote the inſtitution of ſimilar Societies in foreign 
coygries, where there was any probability that commerce might 

Vor. X. 10, 3 M be 


% The priacipal Prints which 


were engraved at the expence of 


Mr. Hollis, and preſented iu ſets to 
his friends, were of 

Licutenant-General Edmund Lud- 
low ; John Milton, the boy; the 
lame, at twenty-vne years of age; 
the lame, from a buſt in plaiſter; the 
lime, from a crayon of Tonſon's ; 
John Milton victorious over Salma- 
uns; Algernon Sydney; Audrew 
level; Dr. John Wallis: All 
DVC. 


Sir Haac Newton, ſcraped by Mac 


Ardell.— Hubert Languet, from a 
painting in his own collection. 

Dr. Jonathan Mavhew. Cant. 
—Anengraving of Bulſtrode Whit— 
locke, from a medal in poſſe ſſion of 
Mr. De Berch, of Stockholm. 
Memoirs, P. 302. 

Long before the rage for colleg. 
ing portraits prevailed, Mr. Hollis 
preſerved the reſemblances of great 
men, but admitted no worthleſs or 
baſe members of ſociety to GLLgrecs 
his band of hetoes. 
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be extended, or uſeful arts encouraged. Switzerland and Sicily 
were particularly diſtinguiſhed by theſe benefactions (4); and 
ſome he ſent to America, where they were gratefully accepted, 
and a diſpoſition was ſhewn to come into his plan. 

Mr. Hollis had always profeſſed an affectionat regard for the 
Americans in general, A for the people of Boſton and of Maſ. 
ſachuſet's Bay, in particular, whom he ſuppoſed, taking them in a 
body, to be the moſt ſober, knowing, and virtuous people upon 
earth, That they taight _ continue ſuch, was his ardent de. 
fire ; and one of the moſt likely means to that end he rightly 
thought would be, to watch well over their youth, by beſtowing 
upon them a reaſonable and manly education, and ſelecting for that 
purpoſe the ableſt and moſt accompliſhed men that could be ob- 
tained, - For this, indeed, the wiſdom and benevolence of their 
fathers had made an excellent proviſion by law ; and to render the 
good conſequences reſulting from this proviſion more extenſively 
beneficial, was the great object which Mr. Hollis always kept in 
view, in his connexions with that country. 

So early as the year 1754, he began to teſtify his attachment to 
America, by ſubſcribing to the newly erected College in Prince's 
Town, in New Jerſey, and at the ſame time earneſtly recommend- 
ing to others the encouragement of that infant ſeminary, But it 
was Harvard College, in the town of — in New Eng- 
land, that he principally diſtinguiſhed and enriched by his nume- 
rous benefaQtions of various kinds, and eſpecially of the choice! 
books, in different branches of literature, and more particularly 
on the ſubject of government. So aſſiduous indeed was he in col- 
lecting the beſt treatiſes on this fir ſubject, (as he called it,) that 
we find him expreſſing a hope that no principal book relating to it 
would be wanting in Harvard College, from the days of Mo/es to 
his own times. Without doubt, this was ſaying a great deal for 
his benefactions; but we may at leaſt learn, from this hope, what 
a noble collection of ancient and modern politicks he muſt have 
depoſited in the Library of that Society, He thought (as he told 
his correſpondents there) that we were entering upon bad times ; 
and he was willing to contribute what he could towards their 

etting ſtocked with books relating to thoſe two moſt precious ſub- 
jects, civil and religious liberty. For bountiful as Mr. Hollis was 
to the American Colonies, it was not a partial and perſonal at- 
tachment that influenced him in the choice of his preſents. He 
ſent them not what might be molt acceptable to particular pet. 

fons, but what hejudged might be moſt beneficial to the comme- 
nity ; and being of opinion that if government goes right, all 
O goes 


„ Inone of thoſe ſent to Sicily © your Society, that the good ma 
tic wrote, + Go, little Book, in- * be united, the bad awcd, the illand 
duce the Sicilians, famous through * enriched with preſervation of I 
* 21] ages, to inſlitute Socictics like © induſtry, and mankind bene fited. 
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goes right, books on government were what he moſt delighted to 
ſend ; yet not without digreſſion to other ſubjeQs, either uſeful or 
ingenious. 

Harvard College had indeed a fort of family claim to Mr. 
Hollis's munifcence, ſeveral of his anceſtors having patroniſed 
it in the moſt generous manner, and his great uncle, Thomas, in 
particular, having, in addition to his other benefactions, (which 
amounted to little leſs than five thouſand pounds ſterling,) founded 
a Profeſſorſhip there for the Mathematicks and Natural Philoſo- 
phy, and ten Scholarſhips in thoſe and other Sciences, 

The learning of the firſt ſettlers in America lay in a ſmall 
compaſs, Their conceptions were accordingly narrow, in religion 
particularly, and not very extenſive in matters of government, 
But, aſſiſted by the benevolence of their Britiſh benefactors, 
(amongſt whom the name of Hollis will always merit a particular 
and moſt grateful remembrance,) their deſcendents have found 
means to improve themſelves in every branch of liberal literature; 
and it is well known that ſuch improvement naturally inſpires men 
with a ſtrong attachment to the principles of civil and religious li- 
berty, and with a proportion ble ſenſibility, when any encroach- 
ments are made upon thoſe principles, 

Mr. Hollis's benefactions to Harvard College were chiefly con- 
veyed through the hands of the Rev. Dr. Mayhew, Paſtor of the 
Welt Church in Boſton, a man of exemplary piety and amiable 
manners, firmly attached to the cauſe of liberty, and, as it appears 
by his writings, of conſiderable literary abilities, From the ac» 
counts of his friends in New England, and from the peruſal of 
one of his Publications (, Mr. Hollis had conceived a great 
eſteem fur this gentleman ; in conſequence of which, he ſent him 
a preſent of a box of books, without acquainting him with the 
name of his correſpondent ; but being ſoon convinced of his real 
merit, he ſent him, in the year 1759, another preſent of books, 
accompanied with a letter, to which he ſubſcribed his name ; and 
izom that time a correſpondence commenced between them, which 
was regularly kept up, till the death of Dr, Mayhew. 


3 M 2 Mr. 


i This was a very curious Diſ- © is unriddled. The Subſtance of 
ſertation on Government, printed at © which was delivered in a Sermon 
Boſton, in 1750, and the firſt on that “ preached in the Weſt Meeting- 
ſubjett produced from the American *© Houſe in Boſton, the Lord's Day 
world. It was entitled“ A Diſ- “ afterthe goth of January, 1749-50. 
** courſe concerning unlimited $ub- ** By Jonathan Mayhew, A.M. Paſ- 
„ miſhon and Non-Reſiſtance to * tor of the Weſt Church in Boſ- 
* the Higher Powers, with ſome “ ton.” | 
„Rellections on the Refiſtance This Piece has been reprinted in 
made to Charles I. and on the An- Baron's Collection of Tratts, enti- 
” niverſary of bis Death, in which tled, The Pillars of Prieſteraft 
* the myſterious Doctrine of that © and Orthodoxy ſhaken.” Vol. II. 
* Prince's Saintſhip and Martyrdom 
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| : Mr. Hollis correſponded likewiſe with other learned and inge. 


nious men, in that part of the world z ſuch as he thought' the Y 
moſt likely to propagate the ſoundeſt principles of religion and 7 
government amongſt their countrymen: but his molt confiden. C 
| tial friend was Dr, Mayhew, It was to him that he opened him- t 
| ſelf with tne leaſt reſerve upon the moſt intereſting and delicate C 


ſubjects; and in the courſe of their correſpondence he teſtified, : 


upon all occaſions, his zealous regard for the intereſts and proſpe- 11 

rity of America. In particular, he earneſtly and repeatedly re. ti 

| commended the eſtabliſhment of ſome Socteties in that country, H 
upon the model of thoſe in London, eſpecially that of the a 

Royal Society, and the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Se 
Manufactures, and Commerce; and though, at firſt, his American * 

th 


friends thought themſelves bardly ripe for engaging in defigns of 
that nature, yet ſome uſeful inſtitutions of the kind were after. g1 
wards ſet on foot, in different provinces, and attended with good 


| ſucceſ:, But in no inſtance was Mr. Hollis more active and aſſi- 101 
duoas than with reſpect to the ſcheme for eſtabliſhing Biſhops and be 
| Epiſcopal Academics in America; a ſcheme much favoured by 
| our Prelates and Clergy in general, and particularly patroniſed by mM! 
Archbiſhop Secker. ver 
| This projet gave the Americans a great deal of uneaſineſß. Co 
They thought it would be attended with the moſt pernicious conſe- his 
1 quences, but they were much at a loſs in what manner to oppoſe fri 
{ it, In this ſituation Dr. Mayhew took the liberty of applying to Mi 
Mr. Hollis, and of aſluring him that he could not do the people cer: 
of New England a more eflential ſervice, or lay them under tow 
greater obligations, than by uſing his influence in ſuch ways as he the 
. might judge moſt proper to preveat the ſcheme from taking effect. hs 
| It was not at that time ſufficiently known to this American Pa. the 
triot, that Mr. Hollis had long reſolved to avoid all publick buſi- of | 
nefs, and efpecia'ly the taking (as he terms it) charges or leads of Wa 
any kind; but in anſwer to this application he was made fully wig 
acquainted with his friend's determination in this reſpect, who Hol 
at the ſame time obſerved, that the people of New England wk 
might always rely upon his beſt offices, generally, in their behalt, B 
bat without charge on their part, or junction of any ſort with other at a 
perſons, Accordingly Mr. Hollis not only pointed out a proper mea! 
man to manage an oppoſition to ſuch a ſcheme, but when Dr. and 
Mayhew ſent him fome of his Publications relating to the ſubject, terch 
which he thought might have a good effect, if reprinted in Eng- lence 
land, he appears to have been at a conſiderable expence, and to | long 
have taken no ſmall pains, for that purpoſe ; going out of his not, 
uſual courſe in the aftair, purely (as he declared) to help on a Irienc 
He alſo diſtributed Copies dence 


noble cauſe, though in a ſmall degree. 
of theſe Pieces amongſt his ſriends, and others whoſe works, ot 
whoſe reputation entitled chem to tac epithet zngenuonss 


Vs 
4s 
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It is no wonder that Mr, Hollis eſpouſed Dr. Mayhew's cauſe 
with ſo much affection and alacrity ; for he conſidered theſe Cle- 
rical man@uvres as ſowing the ſeeds of ſuch prejudices againſt the 
Colonies in the Mother Country, as had a manifeſt tendency to 
that diſunion which hath ſince followed; a diſunion which he fin» 
cerely dreaded, and inceſſantly laboured to prevent. Certain it 
is, that the Eccleſiaſtical policy of eſtabliſhing Prelacy was a con- 
ſiderable ingredient in the jealouſy conceived by the Coloniſts of 
the evil dehgns of the Mother Country towards them; and on 
the other hand Mr. Hollis well knew what ill will was excited 
againſt the Coloniſts, on a religious account, by the inflammatory 
Sermons and Pamphlets of the zealous Churchmen of thoſe days, 
With a view, therefore, of ſetting the people of England right in 
their judgment of the Coloniſts, he encouraged Dr. Mayhew to 
give them more genuine and exact accounts of the religion of the 
American Non-Epiſcopalians ; and theſe Publications, as well as 
{ome other productions of the ſame ſort, he diſtributed with a li- 
beral hand. 

This was one method which Mr. Hollis adopted to introduce 
milder ſentiments and diſpoſitions towards cach other, and to pre- 
vent matters from coming to extremities between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies; and in the fame benevolent cauſe all 
his little energies, he ſays, were conſtantly exerted, —When the 
firſt commotions excited by the Stamp Act aroſe, he waited on the 
Miniſter with the molt authentick and important information con- 
cerning the diſpoſitions of the Coloniſts, e ſpent a winter in 
town, againſt inclination, health, and convenience, on account of 
the tranſactions of that period, working (as he himſelf obſerves) 
his own ſtrength, however ſmall, in the ſtorm, to prevent, if poſſihle, 
the ſtate veſſel from wrecking. At length he had the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing that obnoxious Act repealed ; ſoon after which event he 
was unhappily deprived of his incomparable friend, Dr. Mayhew, 
who died at Boſton of a nervous fever, “ o'erplied,” as Mr. 
Hollis expreſſes it, in Miltonick phraſe, “ with public ener- 
s os,” 

By the death of this excellent perſon our illuſtrious Patriot was 
at a loſs for a confidential correſpondent in America, by whoſe 
means mutual communications ot the ſtate of the Mother Country 
and the Colonies, reſpectively, might be ſafely and diſcreetly in- 
terchanged, without giving fuel to party zeal or party malevo- 
lence on the one fide or the other. He was not, however, kept 


long in ſuſpenſe ; for in the worthy and publick-ſpirited Dr. El- 


liot, of Bolton, he found a proper ſubſtitute for his much-lamented 
iriend, With this gentleman therefore he opened a correſpon- 
dence, and through him continued his munificence to Harvard 

College, 
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ö College, and his benefactions to other parts of America (m). At 
| the ſame time he beheld with the utmoſt concern the great 
uneaſineſs which was prevailing and increaſing in that country, 
and his anxieties were heightened as the approaching breach be. 
came more and more viſible. With regard to the ſubject of this 
uneaſineſs, his opinion was, that the whole equity lay on the fide 
| of the Americans, and that the people of Boſton, in particular, 
had acted as became an outraged, free, and brave people; and he 
likewife thought, that under the moſt trying circumftances, they 
would extricate themſelves with firmneſs and magnanimity.— Mr. 
Hollis indeed was aware of fomething in the character of the 
Americans which unfortunately either eſcaped the notice of thoſe 
who undertook the taſk of their humiliation, or was not credited 
by them. He was well acquainted with their inbred affection for 
hberty : he knew that it grew from the root of perſecution, and 
upon that very account was not to be ſubdued by oppreſſion and 
| inſult. He ſpoke his mind freely on this ſubject to the Prime Mi- 
| niſter ; he was heard with civility, and ſubſequent events have 
ſhewn that he ſhould have been believed. 

| When at length the vengeance againſt America opened with 
1 Addreſſes from the two Houſes of Parliament, followed by others 

| from different places, and different claſſes of men; all which 

| were graciouſly received, with aſſurances that the orders recom- 
mended by the addreſſers, as the moſt effectual means of bringin 
1 the authors of the unhappy commotions in the Province of Maſſa- 
1 chuſet's Bay to condign puniſhment, ſhould be given without fail; 

ſenſible 


= 


"WY noe 


{m) Some time before the death 
ot Dr. Mayhew, (Jan. 24, 1764), a 
dreadful fire broke out at Harvard 
College, by which one of its build- 
ings was entirely conſumed, toge- 
ther with a noble publick Library, 
and a Philoſophical Apparatus of 

rcat value“. This loſs Mr. Hollis 
— exceedingly ; but he no 
ſooner heard of the accident than 
he ſubſcribed 2001, towards a new 
Philoſophical Apparatus, and the 
ſame ſum to the Library ; a ſub- 
ſcription having been opened in 
London for repairing the loſs, —For- 
wnately, four laige caſes of curious 
aud rare books, ſent by Mr. Hollis 
the vear belore, having been detain- 
edelſewhere, till a place could be 
prepared for them ia the Library, 


efcaned the conflagration. This he 
uſed to mention as a ſinguler cir- 
cumflance, which gave him great 
pleaſarg. Amongſt the reſt were 
forty-five volames of Trafts, col- 
lected by Dr. Wallis, and other 
books, which he {aid he could not 
procure again, nor ſhould attempt 
it. 

He continued his noble preſents, 
however, from time to time, till he 
had completed his original inten- 
tion; and at his deceaſe he left a 
teſtimony of his unabating genero- 
ſity to this Seminary of Literature, 
by bequeathing the ſum of five hun- 
dred pounds, to be laid out in Books, 
as an addition to his former benelac- 
tious to the Library. 


* When Mr. Hollis's great uncle founded a Profeſſorſhip of Mathematicks and 
Philoſophy in Harvard College, he ſent a fine Apparatus for Experimental Phi- 
loſophy in its ſeveral branches, to which many very valuable addidons had been 


made by leveral generous beneactors, 


y* 
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ſenſible of the tendency of this madneſs, Mr. Hollis conveyed 
through a Paper of extenſive circulation, and continued, from time 
to time, the following conciſe and patriotick admonition to the 
intereſted parties“ Engliſhmen, Scottiſhmen, Iriſpmen, Colonifts, 
Brethren, DISCORDIA RES MAXIMA DILABUNTUR,” —He did 
not live to ſee, as we have done, the completion of his prophecy ; 
but he lived to ſee enough of the folly, precipitation, and obſtinacy 
of attacking a brave and generous people, whom oppreſſion had 
made defperate, by ſuch meaſures and ſuch counſels as the ſtrength 
and wiſdom of Great Britain then afforded. 

Mr, Hollis's connexions with the American Colonies, his zeal 
for their improvement, and particularly his correſpondence with 
Dr. Mayhew, who, it ſeems, became obnoxious to the Governors 
of Maſſachuſet's Bay, on account of his Writings in favour of 
civil liberty, have been alledged in evidence of his fomenting that 
factious ſpirit in America, (as ſome are pleaſed to term it,) which 
has ended in the Colonies declaring themſelves independent on 
the Mother Country ; a thing the molt remote from his wiſhes 
and endeavours.— His benevolence to the American Colonies was 
derived from the generous ſpirit and example of ſome of his more 
immediate anceſtors, whoſe benefactions conſiſted in affording 
them the means of improvement in uſeful arts and ſciences, and 
valuable erudition of all kinds. To this improvement there were 
many contributors beſides Mr. Hollis and his family. The Mo- 
ther Country reaped her full ſhare of the fruits of it; and when 
our Patriot ſent his firſt bounty to Harvard College, there was not 
the leaſt proſpect or ground for ſuſpicion that thoſe fruits would 
not be continued to our lateſt poſterity, When miſconduct and 
miſrepreſentation, on the one fide and the other, created com- 
plaints and jealouſies in the Colonies, and wrath and ſeverity on 
the part of Government at home, Mr. Hollis appears to have 
dreaded nothing more than a fatal ſeparation. He diſapproved 
indeed the counſels of the men in power, becauſe he foreſaw their 
tendency to a breach which might never be healed ; but he 
equally diſapproved methods of outrage and violence in the Colo- 
niſts, and ſtudiouſly avoided the company and correſpondence of 
thoſe among them whoſe 1mprudent heat and reſentment could 
produce nothing but irritation, He held no correſpondence with 
the political leaders in that country: his principal epiſtolary inter- 
courſe and confidence was with men of letters, or men of com- 
merce, He declined private viſits from thoſe Americans who oc- 
caſionally came to England on different errands ; nor does it ap- 
year that he had the leaſt communication with any gentleman who 
nad a ſhare in forming their reſolution of Independence. On 
the contrary, it is evident, from his correſpondence with Dr. 
Mayhew, that he conſtantly endeavoured to inculcate loyalty ta 
the King and his government, and to create a good opinion of his 

Majeity 


#1 
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Majeſty amongſt his Provincial ſubjects. In ſhort, concord and 
felicity to the Mother Country and her Colonies were what he 
moſt ſincerely and ardently wiſhed, and what he long laboured, to 
the utmoſt of his power, to promote, He was unwearied in his 
exhortations, in the publick papers, to peace and union, and in 
warnings to avoid the dire effects of purſuing the conteſt to extre. 
mities ; andif the diſmal event has ſhewn that his powers of per. 
ſuaſion were unequal to the work of reconciliation, it has at Jeaft 
done honour to his ſagacity, and juſtice to his ſincerity. We have 
now only to lament, that the Church and State ſhould co-operate, 
by their joint manceuvres, to detach thoſe worthy friends to civil 
and religious hberty from their amicable connexions with the 
Mother Country, and to compel them to ſeek their happineſs in 
a ſyſtem of their own ; thereby deriving upon Great-Britain a 
long train of inconveniencies and difficulties, which perhaps the 
wiſeſt of our poſterity will hardly be able ſufficiently _ to alle. 
viate. 

But Mr. Hollis's conduct with reſpect to America was by no 
means the only proof he gave of his patriotick regard for the true 
intereſts and proſperity of his native country. The excellence of 
its original as well as its improved conſtitution of government was 
always in his thoughts; and if ever any afperity of expreſſion ef. 
caped him, the objects of it were thoſe men whole principles and 
counſels tended, in his opinion, to ſubvert or corrupt it, or thoſe 
who, by a mean ſervility, became the abject inſtruments of ſuch 
pernicious policy. — With theſe ſentiments of our conſtitution, and 
perſuaded as be was, that the civil and religious liberties of Eng. 
liſhmen will ever be endangered in proportion as Popery increaſes, 
and is not diſcouraged, when Mr. Hollis ſaw the Papiſts uncom- 
monly alert all over the kingdom, and not only boaſting of their 
ſucceſs in converſions, but having their patrons in print, both as 

amphleteers and writers in the newſpapers, and ſoliciting, with 
much ſophiſtry and aſſurance, to be put upon a footing with the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, by a toleration law in their favour, he uſed 
his beſt endeavours to have their principal Publications anſwered in 


form. He likewiſe procured proper Eſſays to be occaſionally in- 


ſerted in the publick papers, and was at a conſiderable expence in 
bringing forward and diſperſing ſome excellent Tracts on the 
ſubject.— What he chiefly aimed at was to keep alive in the re. 
membrance of his countrymen the intolerant genius and perſe. 
cuting ſpirit of Popery, and to detect, counteract, and diſappoint 
the machinations of thoſe Papiſts who had opportunities of ad- 
vancing the cauſe of their party (q. 

An 


(n) Of the TraQts thus circulated celebrated Author of the Conſaſſo- 
by Mr. Hollis ove of the molt con- nal, under the title of“ Conſiders 
ſpicuous came from the j eu of the tions on the preſent State of the 
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An increaſe of Papiſts, Mr, Hollis thought, would of courſe 
be pernicious in its conſequences to the free conſtitution of this 
kingdom, and inimical to every principle of civil and religious li- 
berty upon which it is ſupported. The augmentation of their 
numbers therefore, as well as the advancemeat of their influence, 
he diligently laboured to prevent; and nothing ſeems to have given 
him greater ſatisfaRion than the efforts which he made to check 
the progreſs of Popery in this country, and to abate the credit and 
indulgence which the profeſſors ot that ſuperſtition appeared to 


have obtained. 


His vigilance in this reſpect cauſed him to be narrowly watched 
by the Popiſh faction; for though his communications to the 
preſs were anonymous, yet the part he took did not eſcape the dif. 


covery of the indefatigable emiſſaries of that party. 


His princt- 


ples indeed with reſpect to politicks were well known in and about 
the Metropolis; and he was a man of too much conſequence to 


Vol. X. 10. 


© Contreverſy between the Proteſ- 
© tarts and Papiſts of Great-Britain 
© 2nd Ireland, particularly on the 
« Cucſltion, How far the latter are 
© entitled to a Toleration upon Pro- 
« teflant Principles?“ 

Writings againſt Popery had not, 
for ſome years, been very frequent, 
previous to this Publication; which 
containing, in Mr. Hollis's opinion, 
many particulars worthy of the ſe⸗ 
rious conſideration of the publick, 
he thought it peculiarly ſeaſonable 
that this Tract ſhould be diſperſed 
into as many hands as were more el- 
pecially concerned to take notice of 
its contents. With this deſign he 
purchaſed an hundred and ten co- 
pies; one of which, we are inform- 
ed, had the honour to be preſented 
to bis Majeſty ; others to the Mi- 


niſters of State, Archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, Lord Mayor of London; 
{-me to different Noblemen and Bi- 
ſhops ; and no lefs than thirty to 
png ſocisties and libraries at 
ome and abroad, not forgetting 
America, ; 

Some liberal-minded Proteſtan 
Writers have thought, contrary to 
Archacacon Blackby NC, that the to- 
I; 1of F bills ought 10 be a$ 
exica ive as that ot other Dillevters 
hom the Churchot England; which 
Was varticularly ſupgeſted to Mr. 
Hollis, 0n occaſion of his diſperſing 


3 N the 


this Book. Partof his agſwer to one 
who expoſtulated with him on this 
head is as follows ;—-* Think not, 
* Sir, that I mean to lead your gpi- 
© nions, or to recommend my OWN. 
© Ule your own liberty, and lezve 
me mine, Write a book to con- 
© fute this Autbor, and John” Mul- 
© ton, and You mali waut no aſſiſlanc 

* of mine to make it known.“ 

Mr. Hollis was utterly againſt the 
toleration of Popery, on the very 
ſame conſiderations that Milton had 
oppoled ir, namely, as claiming a 
* twofold power, ecclelialtical and 
* political ; both uſurped, and the 
* one ſupporting the other ; the one 
* {uperſeding all the rights cf con- 
© ſcience by intolerance, the other 
* ſtriking at the root of ail civil li- 
" berty,'— Milton's arguments on 
this head have been eſteemed unan- 
ſwerable ; and it is certe in that Mr, 
Hollis thought they had flood good 
from the time they were publiſhed, 
2 had been confirmed by facts and 
circum RNances throughout the whole 
interval; and it may be ſuppoſed, 
that wiat chiefly recommended the 
* Conftideratons” abovementioned 
to him was the detail ot fatis aad 
dottrines exhibited in them, which 
proved -moaltratively that Popery 
now 15, ver was, and muſt be, „u 
the ſame, NMemoits, P. 384 aud 
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the cauſe of civil and religions liberty to remain unnoticed by 
thoſe who reſpectively looked upon it with an evil eye. He had 
reaſon to believe, that the jealouſy of ſome of the Courtiers of 
thoſe days inclined them to take methods for diſcovering his 
haunts ; though with no ill defign upon his perſon : But, from 
other quarters, he was not without his apprehenſions of bein 
taken off by aſſaſſination. He had various proofs of his being 
watched and dogged by the Papiſts ; and the notices he received 
of it from ſome of his well-wiſhers gave him, at firſt, conſiderable 
uneaſineſs. He ſoon determined, however, to fear no events, nor 
to be awed, in any degree, by ſach circumſtances, but to proceed 
ingenuouſly, to the beſt of his abilities, and according to his uſual 
cuſtom, againſt meaſures, not men, placing his truſt, in humility, 
where, ſays he, it ought to be, with the ALuicuTyY.,—And in 
this ſituation he thought he could not deviſe more real ſubſtantial 
patriotiſm than that of purſuing his courſe of communicating 
whatever he ſuppoſed might tend to the inſtruction or admonition 
of his fellow citizens, through the medium of the publick papers; 
in which therefore he ſounded from time to time ſuch alarms as 
he judged moſt likely to excite their attention to the preſervation of 
their liberties and all the ineſtimable rights of Britiſh and Proteſ- 
tant ſubjects. 

But the time was now drawing on, when Mr, Hollis was to 
retire from theſe publick ſcenes, and to ſeek ſome relaxation from 
that variety of affairs in which he had been ſo long engaged, and 
that weight of buſineſs which, he tells us, was fo great as not only 
to force him frequently to neglect almoſt all amuſements and di- 
verſions, but, at times, to diſanimate and overwhelm him, though 
he laboured day, night, week, month, year, ſucceſſively, to maſter 
it. Upon his return from his travels, (which had been chiefly di- 
rected to the ſame end,) he reſolved that the flower of his life and 
judgment thould be devoted ſolely to the ſervice of his country and 
of mankind ; and this reſolution he had carried into execution 
with the ſevereſt energy, though employed, as he modeſtly ob- 
lezves, in filence and imaller matters, being cut off from greater 
and more noble {o). Some relaxation was no become neceſlary, 
He had always diſliked the intrigue and buſtle of the town, and 
he could not well bear any longer that intenſe application to which 
he had ſubmitted for years, The ſtrength of his body (he com- 


plains) 


(0) Many of Mr, Hollis's friends, he, in one of his letters upon the 
who knew his abilities, his excellent ſubject, though I would rather 
Principles, and inflexible integrity, * poſſeſs a ſeat in a certain place that 
wilted to fee him in a publick ſta- © any other temporal advantage 
tion, and were importunate with * whatever, yetl re member too wel! 
him to get into Parliament; but he * the ſaying of an Antient to thick 


- would never conſent to make uſe of * of it, I can live contented ut 


the common methods ſor obtarn ing 6 £ ory, but cannot ſuf. * hame? 
2 icat, © For my own p2!t,* ſays 
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plains) no longer equalled the powers of his mind, nor thoſe the 


of vigour of earlier days. Having therefore the inexpreſſible ſatis- 
his faction of knowing that the prime of his life had been paiſed 
one humbly, diſintereſtedly, ſtrenuouſly, and affectionately, in the 
ng proſecution of that noble plan which he had rigorouſly laid down 
ng to himſelf, aad which required much labour and conſtancy to per- 
ved fect, he thought the remainder of it at his own private diſpoſal. 
ble hut though, on all accounts, he was ſenſible, that he had now little 
elſe to conſider than retirement, yet the circumſtances of the times 
— induced him to defer his retreat from one ſummer to another, till 
va 


he had actually completed a fifth year of publick ſervice beyond 
iV his plan. At length, in the autumn of the year 1770, his retreat 
tock place. For ſome time before this, he had fully determined 
to leave London; and his only uncertainty was, u here he ſhould 
ang ſettle, and how he ſhould employ himſelf after he had quitted his 
ſituation and connexions in the metropolis. It appears from his 


ers; Diary (, that his mind had been much perplexed and agitated 
15 on this account; but at length he retired to a place called Url/es 
nof Farm, a molt healthy and beautiful ſpot, in the pariſh of Corſ- 
tele combe, in Dorſetſhire, where his eſtates lay; and he was fo 
pleaſed with the ſituation, that he ſoon determined to ſettle as near 
8 to it as poſſible, the houſe itlelf being in no reſpect fit for his 
bur reſidence. 
and An abſence of fifteen years had occaſioned ſeveral inconveniencies, 
only and would have occaſioned many more, had he not at length been 
di. at hand to prevent them by his own perſonal inſpection; but as he 
ugh tells us that he did not go into the country for attentions of intereſt 
aller of any kind, which he had ever deſpiſed, as ſuch, fv we find that 
di. he was by no means idle in his retreat, or fergetful of the pub- 
and lick good. When indeed he firſt determined to retire from the 
and metropolis, though the ſcene of action would thereby be changed 
* and leſſened, he flattered himſelf that the latter part of his life 
* would not paſs away in an uſeleſs inſipid inactivity, but that his 
9 time would be ſpent not only in innocence and attentions to agri- 
Lary culture, (an employment which, in early life, had attracted his 
and particular regard,) but alſo with benevolence and a view to ſome 
ich ſort of benefit to others. Accordingly we find that he did not 
. entirely drop his intercourſe with ſuch of his former cocteſpon- 
alns) dents as were proper either to give or to receive intelligence of 
thole matters which employed his cares and concern for the pub- 
3 — lick. Retreat however became every day more and more accept- 
. able to him; for though in general he enjoyed a good ftate of 
antage 3 N 2 health, 


Oven 

1 
thick 
uith ul 


In the year 1539 Mr. Hollis * life paſs ſteadily, in aſtive and ex- 
degen io keep a Diary of his trapl- tenſive virtue, at lealt in inno- 
actions; the farft entry of which"is * cence! and this I will endcas 
mis Entered the fortieth year of * your,? | 
my age; may the remainder of 
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old age. 
enjoy that retirement, to which the active exertions of his former 
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health, yet he felt in ſeveral ways the effects of his late moſt ris 
gid plan, and was evidently, as he ſays, verging on infirmities and 
But to this period he did not arrive; nor did he long 


life might well entitle him; for on the firſt of January, 1774, as 
he was in the fields at Corſcombe, giving directions to one ol his 
workmen, he dropped down in a fit and expired. He had written 
ſeveral notes that morning upon different matters of buſineſs. 
The concluſion of what he wrote to one of his ſervants in his 
houſe in Pall Mall, to prepare for his coming to town (and pro- 
bably the laſt) was, „ have to thank Gopy for continuing me 
4% in health, of his bounty; and I with you all well.” —Of the 
fatal ſtroke which thus ſuddenly put an end to a life fo valuable, 

and which, in all prob ab ility, would have ended 1 it ſooner, had he 
not relaxed his p'an, his acquaintance had remarked frequent in- 
timations ; and he himſelf had expreſſed ſimilar apprehenfions, 
In the manner of his de ith, he obtained that euthannfia which he 
had often been known to defire, if it might pleaſe the good provi- 
dence of God, Some particular circumſtances attending it we 
taal! inſert below 79). 


It has been woll obſerved, that the ſingularity of Mr, Hortis“ 
character might alone mark him out as an object of great publick 
curiofity ; but it was not merely a pecoliarity in this refpett that 


ditcrifninated him from the reſt of the world; his virtues were as 
fingular 


ficiently himſelf to ſay, Lord, have 
mercy upon me; Lord, have mercy 
upon me; receive. my ſoul ; which 
were the laſt words obe was dle 19 
pronounce. Is lips moved af 
terwards, dut uo fon! „d was formed. 
In a few feconds more his ſpirit 
was diſimptiſoned. The frigiued 
alhilant loſt no time. 1 

the corpſe on the gros, he baſten 

ed away for ſuperior help; but in 
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(7) From a letter addreſſed by 
the late Mr, [ oblady to Mis. Ma- 
caulay, (dated Jan. 11, „ 2774) it ap- 
bene that Mir, Ho lis * that friend 
* of the Britiſh em pire aud of man- 
8 K. nd,” (as Mr. Toplady fly les him) 
6 was; early in the einen of New 
: 5 car's gay, in a held at ſome aiſ- 
tance from his place ol teſidence 
© at Corlc omb . attended by ouly 
© one workman, who was receiving 
© his direftions concerning a tree 
* which hal beenlately felled. On * was without effe: 1 
a the time of his deccaſe, Mr, Ho! ho 
6 intending to 
0 Regi ö. 


0 lu den, he put one of bis fingers 
to his fo;e head, laying, Richard, 
ther is going to 


wes rcady booted, 
I believe the wea: ride that day to L. me 
chanze I am extremely giddy.” 


"ihelc words were ſcarce off tis 


Vhen I was there, it Was my me- 
lancholy lot to o*capy the cham- 


6 

c 

* lips, when he dropped. He fell © ber in which he always flept cui- 

on hus 15 ge, and being near an “ ing his — * nal fla in that 

© hedve, his head was recrived by town, and which had been prepar- 

e 5 bjacent ditch, The man ed for his reception two or three 

 {pruns te his aſfiflagce, ard raifing © nights before,)—Toplady's Poſt- 
on, admi- humous Works —Geatleman 1's May 


© hin from thatdad ſituati 
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movlar as his perſonal character was uncommon. Few men, 
le ed of ſuch an affluent fortune as he had, would have de- 
13:24 not only that, but their whole time, thoughts, ahd atten- 
don, to the ſervice of their country and of man kind. From the 
belt of -motives, indeed, he preferred above all others a private 
aten; but in that poſt of honour his labours were of extenſive 


and eſſential utility. No age could ever boaſt a more genuine and 


1nexible patriot, a more Ready, faithful, and judicious friend to 
de true intereſts of his country. This, however, great as it is, 
{irms but a part of his praiſe, Actuated by a ſpirit of univerſal 
philantaropy, and conſidering himſelf as a Citizen of the World, 
he endeavoured (as we have ſeen) to diffuſe the light of literature 
2nd the love of liberty far beyond the narrow bounds of his na- 
ave foil, Foreign nations, therefore, as well as his own, will have 
eaſon to venerate his memory CY. 

Though Mr. Hollis was inviolably attached to the cauſe of 
publick liberty, and zealous for its advancement, (being of opi- 
nion that after virtue and good health, liberty is perhaps the 
greateſt object to be dt ſired, and that the nobleſt pallion of the 
mind is to procure it for others;) yet his zeal in this great cauſe 
was tempered with a wile moderation. Tue character of a Parti- 
hin was that which of al} others he ſeems to have always dif- 
claimed; his heart and mind being totally alienated from all 
party views and conſiderations, and bent folely upon promoting 
the publick good by every, ingenuous and laudable method, 
A Motto upon one of his Rings was By Deeds of Peace; alluding 
to his ttudies and endeavours to forward improvemeats in civil 
lite; and his only ambition ſeems to have been to tread with 


FP 
os 


firmneſs and conſtancy the path of active and extenſive virtue. 
At the ſame time, far from feexing commendation, he tudioally 
woided praiſe for doĩag hat he thought his duty, being contented 
„nn the conſciouſnels of having acted rigatiy ; n in the 
12k of the moſt benevolent and 1ucceisful exertions fur the wel- 
fire and reputation of his country, he managed fo as draw but 
tle publick regard upon himſeif during his life, His benefi- 
cence indeed was not of the glaring and dazzling kind; nor did 
te modeſt brill aney of his good deeds refiect any !ultre upon 
himſelf, til! fore accident revealed them. Vanity and affectation 
he (corned, being every way ſupertor to ſuch weakneſs ; and the 
general tenour of his conduct ſuſiciently juſtified his ſaying of 
bimf!f, (as it was found in his Notes upon more occaſions than 
one,) That the Queen of every virtue, which he wiſhed conſtantly 
to ec and reverence was Humility, 

in «li theſe reſpects the Character of Mr. Hollis was well known - 

to many who had a juſt regard and el.cem for his excellent and un- 
comm in qualities; but there was one particular to which even his 
14 intimate friends ſeem to have been ſtrangers, and that was 
his 

only Review, Vol. LXIV. P. 41.—Mc:morrs, &c. Vol. I. 
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His Piety towards Gop, It was obſerved, that he did not eonned 
himſelf, in the way of church communion, with any religious ſo- 
ciety whatſoever, though in fact he might have been conſidered as 
2 member of ſeveral ; for he extended his bounty to them, in 
their turns, wherever it was wanted : He contributed to the re. 
pairs of their places of worſhip, was generous to their worthy 
Miniſters, and denied them no good office ia their own way, in 
whatever point they might be accommodated, either by his purſe 
or his intereſt, He profeſſed him. elf a Diſſenter indeed; though, 
as he obſerves, without any thing in common with the generality 
of Diſſenters, except the name; but notwithſtanding he diſſented 
from the eſtabliſhed Church, yet when occaſions offered, he ated 
for the real intereſts of that Church with as much propriety as the 
molt zealous of her members could have done. He not only ex. 
pended a great deal of money in repairing and beautifying ſeveral 
Pariſh Churches, particularly thoſe of Corſcombe, Halſtock, Luc. 
cam, and Lyme, but he augmented ſeveral Livings with lands 
which he purchaſed for the benefit of their reſpective Incumbents, 
He was alſo remarkably ſolicitous to find out proper men to ſupply 
the Churches within his patronage, and fingularly circumſpect in 
his choice /s). All this, however, could not exempt him from 
many fooliſh and illiberal imputations. By ſome he was ranked 
' amongſt the Unbelievers of Revelation, by others amongſt down. 
right Atheiſts, Burt theſe were only the baſe and contemptible 
inlinuations of that purblind bigotry which is incapable of dif. 
cerning, that pure religion and undefiled before Gop does not depend 
upon a man's exterior connexion with any viſible church or reli- 
gious ſociety whatſoever. At the ſame time it is to be zegretted, 
that ſome perſons of the moſt reſpectable characters for candour, 
and liberality of ſentiment, ſhould have been alſo led to ſuſped, 

that our Patriot was ©* a man” (as they choſe to expreſs it) “ of 
«« no religion.“ That perſons of this deſcription did entertain 

ſuch an opinion of him, is frankly acknowledged by the Compi- 

Jers of his Memoirs; but with what temerity and injuſtice 
their opinion was formed, thoſe Memoirs have ſufficiently thewa : 

For we there learn, that his private papers abounded with expret- 

lions of the moſt heart-felt devotion, of thankfulneſs for benefits 

and deliverances, of his firm rehance on the Divine Providence, 

and his humble refignation of himſelf and his concerns to the wile 

and unerring diſpolal of the great Creator. Reflections of this 

tendency, thrown out, in his cloſer, without a witneſs but the alle 

conſcious eye and ear of the ALMIGHTY, may well redeem his 

character from thoſe groundleſs ſuſpicions and uncharitable impu- 

tations to which he was expoſed ; as they clearly ſhew, that bis 


picty, though leſs conſpicuous, was by no means inferior to 
other 


6. Inftances of his uncommon attention in this relpect, which do bim 
the greatcll honour, ave recorded in the © Memoirs,” 
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other virtues. He ſeems indeed to have been particularly careful 
to conceal from the obſervation of men his devout intercourſe with 
« Him that ſeeth in ſecret;” for we are told, that ſome of his 
moſt intimate friends were ſurpriſed to find, amongſt his papers, ſo 
many repeated inſtances of a mind ſo conſtantly and fo devoutly 

ayed on GOD,—With reſpect to any thing further that concerns 
Mr. Hollis's religious opinions, his papers did not furniſh even the 
lighteſt conjecture; nor does it appear that he ever communicated 
to any even of his confidential friends the particular articles of his 
creed. He is alſo ſaid to have received the opinions of ſome of 
theſe friends on certain Theological matters with profound 
ſilence; having never ſignified the leaſt inclination to know 
them {z). 

But whatever our Patriot's religious opinions may have been, 
his Political Creed was by no means problematical. He freely de- 
clared it upon many occaſions ; and it may be ſeen diſtinctly ſet 
forth in Lord Mole/worth's Preface to his Tranſlation of Hotto- 
man's France- Gallia, at the end of which, in his own Copy of 
that Work, he ſubſcribed, in capital letters, My Fair A. 

In private life Mr. Hollis was, in the higheſt degree, humane, 
generous, friendly, and univerſally benevolent ; ſo forward and 
abundant in all good offices, and ſo free from ſelfiſh regards, that 
the intereſt and happineſs of others ſeemed to be his pure purſuit, 
—He had a native politeneſs in his addreſs, and a ſoftneſs in his 
manners which was peculiarly and characteriſtically his own ; and 
his converſation was remarkably various, ſenſible, ſpirited, engag- 
ing and improving. It was a maxim with him, that“ Nothing 
« ig ſo deſirable as virtue itſelf;“ but at the ſame time he was of 
opinion, that Nothing ſets it off ſo much, and occaſions it to 
© enjoy itſclf ſo much, as good humour and chearfulneſs.“ Ac- 
cordingly, no man was more ſociable and chearful in company 
that he liked, which, in other words, might be called the beft 
company, than Mr, Hollis, In ſhort, he was formed to pleaſe, and 
to be pleaſed with the learned and ingenious ; but this pleaſure 
the ſeverity of that plan which he had adopted for the ſervice of 
kis country and of mankind in general, conſtrained him in a great 

meaſure 


{t) It is further obſerved, in the ed, and declared to be unjuſt; and we 
© Memons,” that Mr. Hollis never are told (on what the writer calls the 
re lorted toplacesof publick worſhip; authority of Mr. Hollis bimfelf) 
and to this circumſtance the Writers that, in London, he conſtantly at- 
of thole Memoirs aſcribe, in a tended divine fervice amongſt the 
great meaſure, the falſeand injurious Difſenters, and that, in fome other 
imputations, which, as we have ſccu, places, he generally attended pubs 
vere thrown upon his cheradter. lick worſhip, one part of the Sunday 
Put it may be queſtioned; whether amongſt the Diſſentets, and the other 
thele Biographers had fufficicat part at the EHabliſhed Church, as an 
grounds for what they have alhrmed expreihoa of his charity. —Geatlee» 
in this reſped. The affertion, at man's Magazine, Vol, L. P. 604. 
call, has been publickly contradid- 
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meaſure to forego ; and for the ſame reaſon he was extreme! 
frugal of his time, becauſe he knew its value” He himſelf tell; 
vs, that neither his genius, nor the variety of affairs in which he 
was conftaptly engaged, would ſubmit to frequent viſitings; and 
that the weight of Bases under which he laboured made him 
extremely ſhy of new acquaintance, however great or valuable, 
In the metropolis itſelf, therefore, the ſcene of his generous 
exertions for at leaff fifteen years, he led a very fiudious retired 
life, ſecluding himſelf as much as poſſible from promiſcuous com- 
pany, and from the intruſion and interruption of thoſe who were 
deſirous of obtaining ſach occaſional acceſs to him as he was not 
Ciſpoſed to grant ; for which, we are told, he had many a hard 
name beſtowed upon him. But that promiſcuous company ſhould 
be diſagreeable to a man guided by ſuch principles and acting to 
ſuch ends as thoſe by which Mr. Hollis was directed and animated 
in his purſuits, ought not ſurely to be matter either of ſurpriſe 
or blame; and (as an ingenious Writer obſerves) * it is certainly 
« a misfortune to a man of a ſtudious diipohtion to be ever open 
« to the admiſſion of thoſe with whom he has the ſlighteſt or no 
% connexion; to be perpetually diflurbed in the pleaſures of re. 
te tjrement by thoſe who cannot exchange them for better, ard 
* be compelled to the offices of friendſhip when thoſe of humas 
* nity alone can reaſonably be required. Such viſitants, from 
ve whatever motive they are troubleſome, want admon'ſhment to 
« a degree of decency, not to ſuſpend, by unſeaſonable intruſion, 
ta recteation which they cannot participate, or obſtruct that in- 
1 telligence they cannot impart * neo : 
Mr. Hollis's fortune and ſpirit enabled him to repel! theſe at- 
tacks in town. In the country he was leſs ſubject to fuch incur. 
ſions 3 but even there, he tells us, that of which he was moſt 
chary was his time; and people, he obſerves, knowing that he 
meant well, under certain ſingularities, were Cautious enough in 
eneral not to break in upon and conſume it. The idea of fingu- 
larity, therefore, by way of ſhield, he tried by all means to hold 
out, t is but juſtice to add, that as be was thes averſe to unſeaſon- 
able interruptions himſelf, ſo it was a point of delicacy with him 
not to interrupt others, whether they were affected on that head as 
as, Or not. 
5 Mr Hollis was formed on ſo jevere and exalted a 
plan, nothing could exceed his candour with reſpect to the charac- 
ters and conduct of other men. 11 ever he diſcovered any incig- 
nation, it was only when be faw integrity and good principles de- 
ſerted for baſe ends, or the pretence of them made, as it were, 4 
ladder for riſing up into high place and wealth. Thete he uſed to 


call ſerub characters; and as he had the misfortune to meet with 
h no: 


(u) Memoirs of Mr. Hollis, Vol I. P. 480, 
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not a ſewof them, ſo he held them in due deteſtation : For bein 
a man of ftri& integrity himſelf, he could not endure the ſmalleſ 
deviation from the laws of rectitude and honour, ** Caballing, 
«« temporizing,” ſays he, I ſcorn, and ſeek only truth and 
freedom; and think, with Cato, that to ſwerve a line is by 
degrees to loſe all centre.” 

We are not to wonder that a man, whoſe principles and praftice 
were ſo much at variance with the manners of the world, ſhould, 
either through maligoity or ignorance, have the motives of his 
conduct frequently miſrepreſented or miſtaken, 2 we 
find that this upright and noble behaviour ſubjected Mr. Hollis to 
the imputation of ill nature and miſanthropy, of which he had 
not the ſmalleſt particle in his compoſition. But as he always en- 
ccavoured to act up ſteadily to what appeared to him to be 
right and decent, ſo he determined to be diſturbed as little as poſ- 
üble by what the world ſhould think or ſay of him; and con- 
iilently with his own feelings, in the point before us, he benevo- 
lently employed a great part of his ample fortune in ſupporting 
and rewarding indigent and neglected merit in every ſtation: To 
the oppreſſed and perſecuted real patriot he offered, it 15 ſaid, tem- 
porary relief, that his publick integrity might not fall a: victim, 
through cruel penury, to miniſterial corruption; and we are alſo 
told, that he was the patron of pious Divines of all denominas 
tions, who, rather than ſacrifice their religious principles to woridly 
intereſt, thought proper to refuſe or to throw up lucrative eccleſial- 
tical benefices (x). 

In his mode of living Mr. Hollis was an enemy to all parade. 
He deſpiſed it, and thought it troubleſome. He therefore kept 
p no Chariot, nor the number of common ſervants that are generally 
<teemed necefſary to attend a gentleman of his fortun*,—-He 
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ie b 
4 coald not go through the little attentions requiſite at entertain 
"1 ments; for which reaſon he ſeldom entemained any but very par- 
14 ticular friends, and, in his latter years, not even them. In thort, 


conteut with a ſimple frugal table, and the decent conveniencies 
of life, he had the reſolution to follow ſtrictly his own principles 
and plan of conduct, and to ſpend his fortune in the manner 
ae molt approved. 5 

He roſe early, and in town went out very early. The day was 
commonly taken up with a variety of buſineſs, and he generally 
ipent his evenings at home, in arranging what he had done or 
procured, and ſettling for the next day's employment, At the 
dole of the evening, he uſually read, or played on the flute, which 
nc tound to compole his mind. He was fond of muſick, was a 


(0 — @ 9 , * * * 
th Haage of it, and had a large collection. His principal publick en- 
16! eNamments were Operas and Oratorios, to which he ſometimes 


vent, but not very often, He was a great walker, even to excels ; 


Vor, X. 10. . 30 aud 


(*/ Memoirs, &c. Vol. . P, 395. 
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and he ſometimes rode for exerciſe, but always very gently; mak. 
ing, as far as poſſible, all his walks and rides ſubſervient, in ſome 
degree, to the great ends of his general plan of life. The exer. 
cile of fencing he eſteemed moſt beneficial to his health, and the 
moſt likely to counterbalance the effects of a ſtudious confinement ; 
and he fenced many years with his favourite maſter, even to an 
extreme, ſo that he is thought to have hurt himſelf by it. He 
was very abftemious in his diet, which, in the latter part of his 
life eſpecially, was very plain, He drank no wine nor beer, nor 
uſed ſalt or ſpices of any ſort, nor butter, milk, nor ſugar, but drank 
great quantities of tea, morning and evening, with only dry toaſt, 
In his perſon he was tall and of a large athletick make; and, 
notwithſtanding his abſtinence and great exerciſe, was inclined to 
corpulency. His countenance was remarkably expreſſive of the 
probity of his heart, and of the candour and benevolence of his dif. 
poſition, Such was the ſingular and excellent man, the ſtrenuous 
and extraordinary patriot, whoſe good deeds, ſo many, fo various, 
and ſo extenſive, maſt not only have afforded the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion and content of mind to himſelf, but will, without doubt, con- 
vey his memory revered and honoured to poſterity, amongſt the 
heroes of civil life, the illuſtrious benefactors of mankind 9. 

Mr. Hollis was Fellow of the Royal Society and of the Society 
of Antiquaries ; a Governor of Guy's Hoſpital and of St. Tho- 
mas's Hoſpital ; a Guardian of the Aſylum and of the Magda- 
len; a Member of the Society for the Encyuragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce ; and a perpetual Member of the 
Society of Artiſts for the Support of decayed Brethren. 

Of the principal Books which he republiſhed or cauſed to be 
republiſhed an account has been given in the courſ? of this article; 
beſides which he reprinted a Piece or two of Neville's, and 
procured likewiſe a new edition of Staveley's Romi/b Har 
Leach, | 
But not content with republiſhing the Works of the immortal 
Britiſh Patriots of the laſt century, Mr. Hollis endeavoured to 
raiſe up a ſucceſſion of able friends to the conititutional rights and 
privileges of free ſubjects and conſiſtent proteſtants, by eitoer 
ſetaag to work or bringing out of their obicurity the Authors of 
ſeveral valuable Performances; and writers of greater celebrity 
he gladly and liberally ſupplied with ſcarce and va'uable tracts 
relative to the jubjects that employed their pens,—No one knew 
the value, the ſcarcity, or the uſe of a Matter Tract, as Mr. Hollis 
was wont to ſtyle an excellent performance, better than he did; 
and of I racts he had jo large and curious a collection, that we are 
told it would perhaps have been hard to find in all Europe a col- 

9 leciton 
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letion choſen with more judgment, or of a more beneficial ten- 


dency to publick good than his. And yet ſo little was he dif- - 


poſed to appropriate ſuch tracts to his own private uſe, that where 
2 particular book or pamphlet fell in with the defigns of a man of 
learning and worth, and would be ſubſervient to any laudable 
work he was — on, he made no ſcruple to preſent him with 
the only copy he had, and perhaps the only one that could poſſibly 
be procured (z). But beſides this, Mr. Hollis was continually 
gratifying his friends with books appoſite ro the ſtudies in which 
he knew they were engaged, or which he ſuppoſed would be ac. 
ceptable to them on other accounts; and fo bountiful was he in 
this reſpect, that, after a certain period of his life, he made it a 
rule, that his own proper library ſhould contain little more than 
the few tools, (as he expreſſes it) which he might ſtill want occa- 
fionally to handle. All other books that entered his library, 
either as preſents or by purchaſe, were ſoon given away. 

The yearly amount of what Mr. Hollis expended in preſents, 
in promoting ſchemes of publick utility, and towards the ſupport 
of ſeveral charitable inſtitutions, was very conſiderable. He alſo 
extended his beneficence to foreign countries, by contributing occa- 
ſionally to ſome Societies inſtituted abroad for promoting Arts and 
Sciences, Agriculture and Commerce,—In the more private re- 
lations of life he was equally liberal; and to his domeſticks, in 
particular, he was a kind and generous maſter (Ca). 

By his Will Mr. Hollis left the whole of his real, and, after 
other bequeſts, the reſidue of his perſonal eſtate to ** his dear 
*«« friend and fellow traveller, Thomas Brand, Eſq; of the Hide in 
« Efſex ; who, upon ſucceeding to Mr, Hollis's fortune, took his 
name, together with his arms (6). 


302 With 


2 Amongſt others, Dr. Harris, he ſet out gave him fifteen guineas, 
(the worthy Aathor of the Lives of having completely clothed him, and 
Charles I. Oliver Cromwell, &c.) made him other preſents. He like- 
and the celebrated Mrs. Macaulay wiſe ſent him annual remittances to 
experienced his generoſity in this Rome, A © yo gen and by 
relpet. To the latter he was par- his will he left him an hundred 


ucularly liberal; preſenting her 
with a very large number of volumes 
and tracts relating to the Hiſtory of 
England, chiefly duriag the Civil 
Wars, which he purchaſed expreſsly 
tor that purpoſe, 

{a) One of theſe, whom he ſeems 
to have diſtinguiſhed above the reſt, 
experienced his bounty upon ſeveral 
occaſions. When he left his maſ- 
ters ſervice, in order to ſetile at 
Rome, Mr. Hollis made him a pre- 
ſeat of avol, and on the morning 


pounds, and an handſome annuity, 
calling him there his faithful ſer- 
vant Franceſco Giovanini, * who 
is worthy of all things that a man 
ja his ſtation can pretend to, and 
* more.*—Memoirs, &c. Vol. I. 


P. 494; 

% The Cap of Liberty was Mr. 
Hollis's Arms, and an Owl part of 
his Creſt ; and theſe were the ulual 
in{igoia of all his books and prints, 
— Gent, Mag. Vol. L. P. 430. 
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With his Will, Mr. Hollis left a paper containing particular 
directions for his funeral, which was to be concufted with all poſh. 
ble privacy, and with circumſtances equally ſingular and charac. 
teriſticx.— His veneration for the memory of thoſe heroes and 
33 whom he moſt eſteemed had induced him to call many of 

is farms and fields at Corſcombe by their names, with ſuch. pre- 
cautions as might perpetuate the diſtinction; and to a held, not 
tar from his houſe, he had given the name of Hollis's Choe : In 
the middle of this field, in a grave ten feet deep, he ordered his 
body to-be depoſited ; and immediately after his interment the 
field was to be ploughed up, fo that no trace of his burial place 
might remain. Theſe orders were punctually fulfilled ; the whole 
bulaef being tranſacted in the night, and in ſuch a manner as to 
render it impoſſible to aſcertain the ſpot in which he was in- 
terred (c. The funeral ſervice was read by the Miniſter of the 
Parich, at the grave of his patron and benefactor; but no more 
attendants were allowed than the neceſſary aſſiſtants {4). Such 
were the humble and ſimple obſequies of Mr. Holhs, 

It has been ſaid, (and not without reaſon,) that Mr. Hollis's 
executor has rendered every monumental remembrance of his 
great friend unneceſſary, by patronizing and being at the expence 
of that magnificent memorial of him which has been publiſhed in 
two Volumes, Quarto. This Work, which is dedicated to Mr, 
Brand, was not profeſſedly written for the publick, but was com- 
piled for that gentleman's private uſe, and for the purpoſe of being 
diſtributed amongſt his particular friends, At the ſolicitation, 
however, of many who wiſhed to be poſſeſſed of it, Mr. Brand at 
length permitted it to be fold, at a price which, great as it 
is (e), we are informed, is much inferior to the original coſt of the 
impreſſion. In the ſelection and arrangement of the materials for 
this Work extraneous matter is too frequently admitted; and in 
the execution of it there is a remarkable inequality, which, indeed, 
is in ſome meaſure accounted for in the Preface, where we are 
told, that, by certain accidents, the materials were put together 
by different hands, at a conſiderable diſtance from each other, 
* In ſuch a compilation,” ſays the Writer of this Preface, 
© uniformity and accurate arrangement are not to be expected, 
„ much leſs the more brilliant elegancies of compoſition.” — 
„ Rhetorical embelliſhment” (it is added) “ adulterates ſuch 
5 principles and manners as thoſe of Mr. Hollis. His —_— 
ing characteriſticks were truth, propriety, ingenuous fimplicuty, 
and unabated perſeverance in doing good offices to proper ob- 
« jcQs, whether individuals, or combined in ſelect ſocieties.—4 

% Narrative 


The field in which he was had continued fallow a proper time, 
L1:1:cd was then paſture, and Mr, it ſhould be again laid up to grals, 
ill: directed, tha: when it ſhould * d, From private inſot matioa. 
lane been tiequently ploughed, and {(-) Four guineas, in boards» 
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« narrative of facts places ſuch ſort of merit in the propereſt point 
„of view, whether for example to the preſent, or information to 
e the rißag generation.“ 

The firſt of theſe Volumes is entitled * Memoirs of Thomas 
« Hollis, F. R. and A. S. 8.“ The ſecond, which is entitled 
« Appendix to the Memoirs,“ conſũſts of two parts. — The firſt 
fart contains a variety of remarks relating to the writings and 
characters of ſeveral eminent men for whote memory Mt, Hollis 
entertained the higheſt regard, particularly Milton , Algernon 
Sidney, Hubert Languet, George Buchanan, (whoſe famous Trea- 
tife De Jure Regni apud Scotos was a favourite book with Mr. 
Hollis,) Dr. John Poynet, Biſhop of Wincheſter (g), Edmund 
Ludlow, and. Mr. Trenchard.— Theſe Remarks are followed by a 
number of curious Papers relative to the Memoirs ;'” amongſt 
which are ſome copious and valuable Extr:Cs from various Authors, 
which Mr. Hollis had tranſcribed into the blank leaves of his 
copy of Milton's Tconoclaftes ; a few Extracts from Mr. Hollis's 
Epiſtolary Correſpondence, and ſome Letters and Eſſays which he 
had occaſionally publiſhed, under different fignatures, in the Lon- 
don Papers.—The ſecond Part of this Volume reſpe&s Virtù, and 
gives a general idea of Mr. Hollis's collection. 

The numerous Engravings and Etchings with which both Vo- 
lumes are embelliſhed have very great merit. They are princi- 
pally executed by Cipriani and Bartolozzi. Several of the Prints 
are well known, having been engraved for Mr. Hollis, in his life 
time, and by him bouuteouſly diſtributed amongſt his friends (+), 


The Remarks on Dr. Johnſon's Treatiſe Mr. Hollis had a copy, in 
Lite of Milton, which make a part of the blank leaves of which he had 
this appendix, have fince been pub- written as follows : 
liſhed ſepatately, in a ſmall Volume, This little book is full of excel- 
with the addition of Milton's Trac- * lent principles concerning govera- 
tate of Education an1 Areopagitica. ment, and maintains the doctrine 

{s) What recommended this of killing tyrants; and is the 
learn d Prelate to Mr. Hollis's par- * more fingular for being written in 
ticular eſteem was A lhorte Trea- * ſuch an age. 

„tile of politike pouuer, and of Anda little below: 

© the obedience whigh ſubjectes I have read over this Treatiſe a 

owe to kynges and other civil “ ſecond time, and do truly think it a 

& Governours, &c.” which he pub- * moſt extraordinary and valuable 

likedin the year 1356, and which performance.“ 

was reprinted, in 4to, in 1642. % Monthly Review, as before.] 
Of the firſt impreſſion of this 
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TENTH VOLUME. 


A. 
CKWORTH SCHOOL, ac- 


count of that noble iuſlitution, 


18, 

Abend Dr. Mark, his birth and 
education, 388. makes an early 
diſplay of bis medical ſagacity, 
261d. diſtinguiſhes himfelt, at Edin- 
burgh, by his poetical compoſi- 
tions, 761d, beanties and defects 
of his Pleaſures of the Imegina- 
ion, 389. is attacked by Warbur- 
ton, and warmly vindicated, 390. 
publiſhes his odes, bd. com- 
mences phyſician at Northamp- 
ton, and thence removes to Lon- 
don, ibid. arrives at moſt of the 
honours incident to his profeſſion, 
and is appointed phyſician to her 
Majeſty, 391. bis principal per- 
{ormances as a phyſician, 2z6:d. 
his death and character, ibid. re- 
marks on his lyrick poetry, 394. 
America, by what means it might 
probably become one of the moſt 
celebrated wine countries upon 
earth, 136. Note. 
Anſon, Lord, his life, 3. goes to ſea, 
xt an early age, and is ſoon pro- 
moted, bd. eres a town, and 
Lives name to a county, in South 

Carolina, 4. diſplays great abili- 
ties and 22 
ploy ments, zb:d, his voyage round 


the world, 5—8. takes the Ma- 
nila galeon, 8. his exemplary hu- 
manity at the iſland of Juan Fer- 
nandes, bid. the excellent diſci- 
pline to which he accuſtomed his 
men, :b:d, his generous beha- 
viour to his priſoners, 9. he was 


diſtinguiſhed by a remarkable 


calmneſs of mind on the moſt try- 
ing occaſions, 16:4. his narrow 
eſcape from a French fleet, in the 
Channel, bd. he is made a Rear- 
Admiral, and choſen Member 
for Heydon, in Yorkſhire, 10. 
is raiſed to the rank of Vice-Ad- 
miral, commands a ſquadron in 
the Channel, and renders a very 
ſignal ſervice to his country, 267. 
he 1s created a Peer, appointed 
Firſt Commiſſioner of the Admi- 
ralty, and raiſed to other digni- 
nes, 261d, frequently convoys the 
late King from England to Hol- 
land, ibid. convoys her preſent 
Majeſty to England, 11. his death 
and character, 07d. 


* Lord, his Voyage round the 


orld, by whom written, 6. 
Note. 


Baron, Richard, ſome account of 


him, 453 


etion in ſeveral em- Baxter, Andrew, his birth and edu- 


cation, 11. his celebrated Enquiry 
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znto the Nature of the Human Soul 
much applauded by men of great 
knowledge and eminence, 26:d. 
his ſyſtem objcAed io by Hume, 
and Maclaurin, Sid. the remark - 
able reſignatiou and piety with 
which he expetted his diſſolution, 
15, note. his death and charafler, 


15, 16. 
Benſon, Dr. Biſhop of Glouceſter, 
ome account of him, 167. 

Berkeley, Norborn, (1fter wards Lord 
Botetourt) firſt propoſed a ſub- 
ſcription for the Freach priloacrs, 
417, note. 

Berr:iman, Dr .Willtam,fome account 
of him, 165. 

Berch, Dr. Themes, his life, 264. 
his remarkable paſhon for read- 
ing, and indefatigable application, 
th:d, writes 2 copy of verſes on 
his wife's cofhn, 265. is patro- 

nized by Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, th. is choſen member of 
the Royal Society, and of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and created 
Doctor of Divinity, 24:4. his va- 
rious preferments and publica- 
tions, 265—270. his remarkable 
induſtry, and general charaticr, 
270. 

Blackwell, Dr. Thomas, his life, 
261—20Z. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, wrote three ſlan- 
zas in the celebrated fong, Rul- 
Britanne, 335. his ſingular letter 
to Aaron Hell, 344. 

Borlafe, Dr. his tie, 58—383. 

Homyer, William, his life, go— 102. 

Boyle, Charles, Earl of Oticty, ſome 
account of him, 251. 

Boyle, John, Earl of Cork and Or- 
rery, his life, 252 —260. 

Boyle, Mr. Robert, remarks on the 

efture founded by that Chriſtian 
philob>pber, 287. 
Boyſe, Joſeph, ſome account of him, 


297. 

Bay ſe, Samuel, his birth and educa- 
tion, 297. diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
by his poetical talents, 299. his 
1mprudence and indolence reduce 
him toa ſtate of the utmoſt wreech- 
edneſs, 301. his ſingular manner 


of compoſing verſes for the maga- 


zines, zbid. his death and charac- 
ter, 303 ' 


Browne, Simon, his life, 84—83. his 
remarkable frenzy, id. 

Browne, Iſaac Hawkins, his life, 303 
—311. 

firowe, Dr: Side, tie blk wee 
cation, 423. acts as a volunteer, at 
the liege of Carliſle, id. diſtin» 


guiſhes himſelf as a preschet anda 


poet, 424. publiſhes his famous 
Eflimate of the Manners and Prin- 
ciples of the Times, 426. expoſes 
himſelt to general cenſure and 
diſlike, 427. account of his intend- 
ed expedition to Ruſſia, in con- 
ſequence of an invitation from 
the prelent Emprels, 430—428. 
his death, 438. his character, 439. 
and writings, 440. 

Burlington, Richard, Earl of, ſome 
account of him, 200. 

Butler, Dr. Jo/eph, Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, fome account of him, 179. 
Byns, Admiral; what writer em- 
ployed to turn the publick ven- 

geance upon him, 336. 


©, 


Calendar, Gregorian, to whom we 
are iadebted for the enjoyment of 
its advantages, 65. 

Carteret, John, Earl Granville, ſome 
account of him, 44. 

Chandler, Dr. Samuel, his life, 161 
—175. 

Cheſterfield, Lord, ſee Stanhope. 

Chrifttanity, the corruptions of 1t, 
to what owing, 167. 

Churchull, Charles, his Squabble with 
Hogarth, 4359. 

Clarke, William, fome account of 
him, 96. 

Collin ſon, Peter, his life, 132—138. 

Conteſts, religious, memorable in- 
{lance of the great length to which 
the animoſity raiſed by them 
lometimes carries divines, 122, 
note. 

Controverſy, between the church 
and the diſſentets, where a full 
view of it may be taken, 109. 

Controverſies, religious, how they 
ought to be managed, 170, 

Corruption, Parliamentary, if not 
checked, muſt ruin this country, 
25, note. 
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D. 

Da Cota, to whom indebted for moſt 
of the notes with which his A 
of Shells is enlarged and improv- 
ed, 412, note. 

Dagg, Mr. the tender gaoler, a juſl 
chcomiom on him, 224. 

Dezth, Lord Chefterfreld's reflec- 
tions ON NS near approach, 74. 
Andrew Bxter's thoughts on the 
fame ſubject, 15. 

Dodd ridge, Dr. Philip, his life, 242 
—250. 

Dreaming, curious hypoihe hs con- 
cerning it, 14. 

Dumareſq, Dr. ſome account of that 
learned and worthy perſon. 

Dyſon, Jeremiah, bis uncommon 
generolity 16 Dr. Akenſide, 390. 
publiſhes 2 complete edition of 
the Dottor's poems, 292. 


E. 

Education, an early and guarded 
one, the- moſt effecual barrier 
againſt depraviry of mgnners,4 18. 

Education, more than nature, the 
conſe of that great erfference 
which we ſee in the charatters of 
men, 63, note. Dr. Brown's 
ſermons on that ſubjett, ther 
great merit, 430. 

Electricity, from whom Dr. Frank- 
in had the firfl notice of that cu - 
710us ſubjeti, 1 34. 

g heads, who the firſt regular 
collettor of them, 413, noe. 

[.raſmnus, remarks on bis liſe and 
charatter, 290. 

idences of the Goſpel, Dr. Dod- 
d:1dge's ſermons on that ſubject 
the weans of converting two 
deifls of diſtinguiſhed abihucs, 
245, note. 


+ 4 


ble, The firſt form in which reli- 


— 


gion, law, and philoſophy appear-. 


ed in the world, 262. 

Fielding, Henry, bis life, 996—405. 

Fothergill, Dr. Jokn, his birth and 
education, 406. his original de ſſi- 
nation, #614. fettles in London, 2s 
a phyſician, and becomes popular, 
408. publiſhes a monthly account 
of the weather and the diſcales of 
London, 409. his curious botani- 
cal garden, 410. his ſingular zcal 


and diligence in promoting the 
inveſti gation of nature, 411. his 
extenſive correſpondence, 414. 
his Gngular bumanity and muni- 
hcence, 427. his exemplary pa- 
nence 2nd fortitude, 420. his 
death and charafter, 421. 

Franklm, Ds. bis juſt culog ium on 
Dr. Foibergill, 421. from whom 
be ret cived his firſt notice of clec- 
ici, 134. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, how be 
inſtrutted his children in clocu- 
non, 371. 

Frenck pnſoners, who firft 1 
a fub{cripuon for their relief, 417. 
note. 


G. 

Gaming, how Lord Cbeſlerßeld ac- 
quued the habit of that vice, 22, 

Gardening, a tafte for it productive 
of 1emperance, 135. 

Gardens, the principal ornaments 
of, by whom fili introduces, 
135. 

Gerrick, Mr. curious anecdote re- 
tating 0 ham, 337, note. 


Gey, Mr. his curious objeGlions 0 


the epnaphs propoſed for Mr. 
James Pierce, 223, note. 

Con fon, Sw John, an atlive magiſ- 
rate, remarkable for his charges 
10 (a: grand juries, 352, note. 


H. 
Hallett, Joſeph, bis iſe, 125131. 
Hill, Aaron, bis life, 339. bis ex- 
traordinory viſtt 10 Conſlantino- 
ple, Hd. travels through Egypt, 
Paleſtine, and the greateſt part of 
the caſt, id. viſits moſt of the 
courts of Europe, id. is made 
Secretzry to the Earl of Peter- 
borough, 340. becomes mallter of 
Druy-lane Theatre, 16:4, unders 
takes the management of the 
Opera Houle, 16:9. quits the thea- 
tre and turns projector, 341- is 
complimented with a geld wedal 
by the Empreſs of Rufha, 24%. 
his uncommon benevolence, 343. 
is reduced to the nece ſſity of hav- 
ing recourſe to the flage for te- 
lief, z6xd. his death and character, 


245. | | 
Hiltory, its only true and unerring 
lources, 268. 


Hogarth, 
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Hogarth, William, his life, 349. the 
unpromiſing outſet of it, 2b:d. 
wherein his force lay, 350. his 
on 9 ibid. — 

r. Pope, 351. amazing popula- 
rity of bis Far bes N 
loſes a legacy through his ſatire, 
353, note (%. ambitious of diſ- 
tinguiſhing himſelf as a hiſtory 

ainter, but fails, 355. is taken 
into cuſtody in France, and nar- 
rowly eſcapes being hanged, 355. 
remarkable defect of his memory, 
$50. note. is appointed Serjeant 

ainter to his Majeſty, 357. his 
quarrel with Wilkes and Church- 
ill, 358. his death, 359. general 
character of his works, 364. ex- 
tenſive circulation of his produc- 
tions, 368, note (. 

Hogarth Moralized, account of that 

work, 366. 

Hollis, Thomas, his life, 445. his 
travels, 446. his earneſt deſire o 
a feat in Parliament, 447. his li- 
beral bene factions to the public 
libraries of Berne and Switzer- 
land, 448. his ardent attachment 
to public, liberty, evinced by the 
new editions he procured of the 
moſt eminent authors on govern- 
ment, 451—456. his taſte for the 
fine arts, and his attention to the 
public ſocieties of his own coun- 
try, 457. his affectionate regard 
to the Americans, exhibited 1n a 
great variety of inſtances, 458— 
464. his averſion to Popery, 464— 
466. his retirement, 466. his death 
and character, 468. 

Hutcheſon, Francis, his life, 139 
145. 


I. 

John ſon, Dr. his Remarks on Aken- 
- fide's Pleaſures of Imagination, 
„and on his Odes, 394. his 
23 on Shenſtone's poetry, 
318. on Thomſon's genius and 
his works, 328, on the character 
and writings of David Mallet, 


338. ; 
Fortin, Dr. his birth and education, 
284. he tranſlates ſome of Euſta- 
thias's notes on Homer, for Mr. 
Pope, 101d. character of his Latin 
poetry, 285, note. 1s appointed 
to preach Boyle's lecture, 286. 


I 


is preſented to the living of St. 
Dunſtan's in the Eaſt, 287. cu- 
rious circumſtance attending that 
preferment, ibid. note. the ſcope 
of all his theological works, 288, 
is appointed Domeſtick Chaplain 
to to Biſhop of London, 292. is 
preſented to the reftory of Ken- 
ſington, and appointed Archdea- 
con of London, 0d. his death 
and charatter, 293. remarks on 
his works, and particularly his 
ſermons, 294. his character as a 
preacher, 295. 


Knox, Mr, his remarks on Dr. Jor- 
tin's Latin poetry, 285, note. and 
oa his fortunes, 292, note. 


8 
Leighton, Archbiſhop, great charac- 


ter of his works, 246. 


f Leland, Dr. John, his life, 221— 


234. 

Liberty, Thomſon's poem on that 

ſubject ſhortened by Lord Lyttel- 
ton, 325. note. 

Life, the only real comforts of its 
latter end, 38. 

Life, publick and private, Lord: 
Cheſterfield's remarks upon, 38 


and 65. 

Life, domeſtick, the enjoyment of 
its pleaſures ſtrongly recommend- 
ed, 256, note, 


M. 
Mallet, David, his life, 333—338. 


N. 

Newton, Dr. Thomas, Biſhop of Bril- 
tol, his birth and education, 369. 
ſingular method obſerved in his 
compoſitions, 370. ſettles in Lon- 
don, and becomes tutor to a on 
of Lord Carpenter, 20d. what he 
conſidered as the ground-work 0! 
his beſt preferment, 371. is ap- 
_— | Os wo to the Earl cl 

ath, zb1d. is choſen Lecturer ot 
St. George's, Hanover-{quare, 37: 
publiſhes a new edition of Mi 
ton's poetical works, 101d, is 2. 
pointed Chaplain to the Princes 
of Wales, 374. 1s appointed 
Chaplaia to the King, and mad 
Prebeadary of Weſtminſter, 375 
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obtains other preſerments, and is 
made Biſhop of Briſtol, 376. de- 
clines the primacy of Ireland, 
-7. is made Dean of St. Paul's, 
201d. his endeavours to decorate 
that church with paintings fruſ- 
trated, 381. his ſevere illneſs and 
gentle death, 383. account of his 
works, and his character, 383. 
Nichols, Mr. his judicious and uſe- 
ful hints to the collectors of Ho- 
garth's prints, 368. 


O. 
Oil, Aaron Hill's project for ex- 
trafting it from beęch nuts, 341. 
Orrery, ſee Boyle, 


Pailiaments, when and on what oc- 
caſion made ſeptennaal, 25. 

Paul's, St. offer of the Royal Aca- 
demicians to decorate that church 


with paintings, 380. 
8 — — Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, his birth and educa- 
tion, 272, 1s patronized by the 
Lord Chancellor Parker, 273: is 
made Chaplain to the Kang, 
Dean of Wincheſter, and (not 
without much celuftance) Biſhop 
of Bangor, 274. is tranſlated to the 
ſee of Rocheſter, and made Dean 
of Weſtminſter, :b:4, declines 
the Bilboprick. of London, 277. 
obtains the King's permiſhon to 
reſign his Biſhoprick and Deane- 
ry, but his reſignation is prevented 
by the Miniſtry, 278. religns the 
Deanery of Welitminſter, 279. 
his remarkable words on his 
death-bed, 280. the hftieth year 
of his marriage was celebrated as 
a year of jubilee, 281. bis charac- 
ter, 101d. his great work, the 
Commentary on the Zvangehits 
publiſhed after his deceale, 282. 
account of his ſermons, aud other 
theological works, 26:d. 
Pierce, James, his life, 103— 122. 
Planting, and horticulture, a taſte 
for thoſe purſuits productive of 
temperance and virtue, 135. 
Pope, Mr. by whom he was chiefly 
fa plied with materials for adorn- 
ing his grottoat Twickenham, 8g. 
his behaviour to Dr. Jortin mat- 
ter of complaint to that excel- 


lent perſon, 284, note. his gene- 
roſity to Savage, 221. bis mean 
behaviour to the Duke of Chan- 
dos, 351, note. was much hurt b 
a couplet of Aaron Hill's, 340. 
his pitiful ſubterſuges, in his al- 
tercation with that gentleman, 
Pf 7 on — -o&q 
lea ſures of Imagination, g 

Prudence, nothing will ſupply the 
want of it, 226. ; 

Pulpit, what action becomes it, 
241, 


8 
Quakers, inſlances of their exem- 
plary beneficence, 417, note. 


| R. 

Rake's Progreſs, who ſat to Hogarth 
for the hero of that work, 352. 
Ruſſia, Empreſs of, her ſchemes for 
the improvement and civilization 

of her extenſive empire, 431. 


8. 

Savage, Richard, ſon of the Coun- 
tels of Macclesficld, his life, 201. 
is diſowned by his mother, 201d. 
and placed with a {hoe maker, 20g. 
diſcovers the circumſtances of his 
birth, bd. is reduced to the ut- 
moſt poverty, and commences au- 
thor, :5:4, remarkable manner in 
which he compoſed one of his tra- 
gedies, 206. is convicted of mur- 
der, 208, the mercy of the crown 
ſtrongly ſolicited, and obſtructed 
only by his mother, 209. obtains 
the King's pardon, ibid. inſtance 
of his uncommon generoſity, 210, 
note. extorts a penſion from his 
mother, 211. his ungrateful con- 
duct to his berelaftor, 212, note 
(. is pattonized and peuſioned 
by the Queen, 215. his fingulac 
conduct with regard to his penſion, 
217. his ſordid and miſerable con- 
dition, 218. loſes his penſion, 221, 
retires to Wales, on a ſubſcrip- 
tion, 107d. returns to Briſtol, is 
arreſted and impriſoned, 22g. ſin- 


gular humanity of the gaoler, { 
ib. his death and character, 22 5. / 


Scaliger, Joſeph, reproved by Jor- 
tin for adviſing all parents to keep 
their children from literature, 


292, 
Seaſons, 
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Seaſons, Thomſon's, recommended 
as a ſchool-book, 331. 

Secker, Dr. Thomas, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, his birth and educa- 
tion, 179. his early doubts with 


- 'reſpeti to certain doftrines, 181. 


applies himſelf to the ſtody of 
yſick, 182. takes the degree of 
or in Phyſick, at Levden, 
283. quits the ſtudy of phyſic k, 
and takes orders, 261d. bis firſt 
promotions, 183. is made Biſhop 
of Briſtol, 185. becomes 'a very 
_—_ preacher, 186, 1s made 
ki op of Oxtord, and Dean of 
St. Paul's, zb:id. is promoted to 
the ſee of Canterbury, 188. was 
not in favour with the King, for 
many years, 189. his death, 193, 
and character, 195. _ 
Shenflone, William, his liſe, 312— 


20. 

, Dr. ene of the chief phy6i- 
cians at the Ruſſian Court, re- 
markable anecdote concerning 
him, 204, note. 
Stan hope, Philip Dormer, Earl of 
Cheſterfield, his birth ard educa- 
tion, 19. what he chicfly ſtudied 
at the univerſity, 33, note. is ap- 
pointed one of the Gentlemen of 
the Bedchamber to the Prince of 
Wales, 2g. and Captainofthe Yeo- 
menof the Guards,27. is diſgraced, 
ibid. vs lent Embaſſador to the 
Hague,29. is made High Steward 
of his Majeſty's Houſehold, and 
Knight 2 Garter, 33. is diſ- 
miſled from his office, 35. diſtin- 

uiſhes himſelf greatly in the 
— of Lords, 38. is conſidered 
by the King as his perſonalenemy, 
49. is again appointed Embaſſador 
to the States General, 30. is made 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 32. 
his excellent adminiſtration, 54. 
fingular honours paid him, on his 
departure, 55. is appointed Secre- 
tary of State, 56. reſigns, Y. re- 


nounces the purſuits of ambition, 
and devotes himſelſ to the educz- 
tion of his fon, 39. is cut off from 
fociety by incurable deafnefs, and 
amuſes himſelf with literary com- 
poſition, 70. bis death and charac- 


ter, 75. 

Stanhope, ** ſon of Lord 
Cheſterfield, ſome account of 
bim, 60. 

Sy ſtems, theological, Jortin's rc. 
ngrk on them, 28g. 


4 14 
Thom fon, James, his bieth and edu- 
cation, 322. bis misfortunes aud 
diſtreſs on his firſt arrival in Lon- 
don, 322. curious circumflances 
attending the firſt publication of 
his Winter, ibid. travels with the 
eldeſt ſon of the Lord Chancellor 
Talbot, 324. is rewarded for his 
attendance, with the place of Sc- 
cretary of the Briefs, 325. loſes 
his place, ibid. is reheved from 
1ndigence by the Prince of Wales, 
ibid. whimſical cicumſtance u- 
tending the re preſentation of his 
Agamemnon, 306, note. is made 


Surveyor-Generalof the Leeward" 


Hlands, 327. bis death and cha- 
rater, t6:d. 


V. 
Vegetable Nature, the ſtudy of it 
recommended, 411. 
Upton, deſcription of Dr. Foiber- 
gill's botanical garden at that 
place, 410. 


W. 
Warten, Dr. his remarks on Tbom- 
ſon, 329. | 
Weſt, Gilbert, his life, 442—444. 
Wilkes, Jokn, his quarrel with Ho- 
garth, 3 


58. 
Wil ſon, Dr. Thomas, Biſhop of So- 


dor and Man, his life, 146—160, 
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DIRECTIONS to the BOOKBINDER. 


PLACE the Table of Contents immediately after the Title, 
The Alphabetical Index at the End of the Volume. 
Let the Head of the Earl of Cheſterfield face Page 19. 
- - - - - - - - Archbiſhop Secker, « - - 179. 
- - - = - - - » Dr, James Folter, « ©. - - 235». 
- - - » - - Mr. James Thomſon, - 321. 


i The Head of Dr. Thomas Parnell belongs to Page 410 of 


tbe Ninth Volume. 


6  @ 5£_ a 


P. 29, 1. 3 from bottom, dele as. P. 93, I. 2b, for interpretatione read 
"wer purtlione, P'. 120, I. 22, for proceedings read conduct. P. 123, I. 27 
of the note, dele then, P. 216, l. 2 from bottom, for 05/curity read ob- 
{ nity. P. 224, note (c/, for goaler read gaoler. P. 290, I. 17, after rays 
dele che inverted commas, and place them after Co, I. 21. P. 299, I. laſt, 
ot or read of, P. 306, for profeſſor of poetry read cenſor of that collection. 
P, 929, note, I. 13 from bottom, for Spenſe read Spence. P. 331, 1.18, be- 


tore friend dele of hrs ; and after that word inſtead of the ſemicolon place a 


mg, and add and. P. 390, I. 7, for our author's read the doctor's. 
. 410, l. 9. inſtead of the colon place OW) P. 423, I. 17, dele and 
it under the tuition of Dr. Tonſall, 424, I. 4 and 8, for Ofbald:ſtor 
read Ofvaldifton, 


* Agreeably to what was generally regarded as an undoubted fact, it 
; #Merted, in P. 425, that Dr. Brown had the principal hand in Mr. 
Charles Avifon's Eflay on Muſical Expteſſion: But it now appears, from 
adoubted teſtimomes, that this was not the caſe. Mr. Aviſon, did, in- 
gecd, {end his manuſcript to Dr. Brown, who made ſome correQtions in the 
e, and recommended ſome alteration in the order and diſpoſition of 
the parts, but could in no ſenſe be confidered as the writer of the work. 
here are few authors who do not fubjeQ their compoſitions to the ctiti- 
calm of their friends, before they ſuffer them to appear in publick. This 
was ail that was done by Mr. Aviſon, with regard to his Eſſay on Muſical 
Fxpreſſion. —Corrigenda & Addenda to the Second Volume of the 
Diogrophia Britannica. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Britiſh Biography. 


* * The Numerals refer to the Volumes, and the Figures to the Pages of 
the ſame, 


A. 

BBOT, Archbiſhop, IV. 187. 
1 Abernethy, John, IX. 188. 
Addiſon, Joleph, b 5 
Akenſide, Dr. X. 988. ny 
Andrews, Lancelot, Biſhop of Win 

cheſter, IV. 201. 
Anſon, Lord, X. if 
Arbuthoot, Dr. VIII. 245. 


Aſcham, * III. 86. 
Atterbuty, en VIII 144+ 
Aylmer, Biſhop, III. 225. 


B. 

Bacon, Francis, Viſeount St. Albans, 

127. 
Becon, Sir Nicholas, III. 6g. 
Barclay, Alexander, I. 421. 
Barclay, Robert, VII. 139. 
Barnard, Sir John, IX. 226, 
Barnes, Joſhua, VII. 4x9. 
Barrow, Dr. Iſaac, VI. 211. 
Bathurſt, Earl, IX. 424. 
Baxier, Andrew, X. 13, 
Baxter, Richard, VI. 14. 
Beaton, Archbiſhop, I. 408. 


Biddle, John, 


Beaton, Cardinal, II. 29g. 
Beaumont, Francis, IV. 440. 
Bedell, Biſhop, IV. 231. 
Bebn, Aphara, VI. 1. 
Ben bo, Admiral, VI . 222. 
Bentley, Dr. Richard, VII. 431. 
Benſon, Dr. George, IX. 456. 
Berkeley, —_— IX. 199. 
Bingham, Joſeph, 1X 

1ngham, JOICpA, 54. 
Birch, Dr. X. . 
Blackall, Bibop, VIII. 77. 
Blackmore, Sir Richard, VIII. 18g. 
Blackwell, Dr. X. 261. 
Blake, Admiral, V. 112. 
Blount, Sir Henry, V. 191. ; 
__ Biſhop, II. 307. ; 

tb, Henry, Lord Delamer, VI. 


354+ 
Bollkee. Dr. X. 79. 
Boulter, Archbiſhop. IX. 37. | 
Bowyer, Wilham, X. go. 
Boyle, Robert, VI. £24. 
Boyle, Richard, Earl of Corke, IV, 


20S 


Boyle, 


nen ee 
9 Roger, Earl of Orrety, VI. Cotton, Sir Robert, IV 225. 


* 72 * Xx _=_ ley, 2 . 
y e, mue 297. ranmer, Archbiſbo 2 
Bradlcy, Dr. IX. 449- 0 15 


Cromwell, Earl of mn, 11. 107, 
Rrowne, Sir Thomas, V. 208. 


Cromwell, Oliver, V A 
Browne, Simon, X 84. Cod worth, Dr. Ralph, VI. . 
Brown, Iſaac . 305. Cumberland, 1 I. 226. 
Brown, Dr. John, X 423. 


Buchanan, George, III. 55. 
Budge!}, Euſtace, IX. 415. 
Bull, George, Bilbop of St. David's, 104. 

VII. Davenant, Sir William, V. 245. 
B. 2 *Gi Ibert, Biſhop of Saliſ- Davenent, Dr. Charles, VII. 423. 

byry, VII. 260. Denham, Sir John, V. 4 463. 

Burner, Dr. Thomas, VII. 71, Derham, Dr. William, VII. 
Batler, "Samuel, V. 436. Devereux, Robert, Earl of 
Byng, George, Lord Torrington, III. 374 

VIII. 160. + D'Ewes, Sir Simonds, V. 185. 

— | Digby, Sir Keneim, V. 175. 

C. Dillon, Wentwortb, Earl of Rel 

Cabot, Sebaſſien, II. 199. 


common, VII. 287. 
Calamy, Edmund, V. 225. Dod 


Jridge. Dr. X. 242. 
Calamy, Edmund, IX. 60. Dodwel!l, Henry. Vii. 83. 
*» Wa mden, WI Iliam, IV. 96 


Donne, Dr. John, IV. 242. 
Cars „ Lucius „ Lord Falkland, V. Drake, Sir Francis, LL. 333. 


Drayton, Michael, IV. 195. 
* . 12. M 11 uam, * II. =. Dry den, "Jobs, V A 362. 
Cave dich, Kto nes; IV. g2. Dagdale, Sir William, V. 251, 


Caven 16:1, William, Dukc of News Ducicy, r 2 of Nonhuz 
caſtle, V. 275, ber rg IT. 
1 "Earl of Leiceſter, 


Fas 19 111. 260. 


; Robert, Earl of Saliſbury, 


Cha 4 Samuel, X. 201. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, I. 10g. 
Chexe, Si John, III 20. 
Chef crficld, Lord, X. 19. 
Chichely, Archbiſhop 5 199. 
Chillingworth, W Ys V. 143. Frrmin , homes, VI. 378. 
Chubb, Thomas, IX 1 wer, Bit hop, I. 327. 

Ch archi m. Jobs, Dat: 2 Matlbo- Fitzherbert, Sit Anthony, I. 403. 


E. 
Emlyn, Ti dean VIII. 286. 
E:acrege, $11 George, VI. 4b. 


. 
Fi eld ding, Heary, X. 396. 


rough. VII. 290. Fiamitcad, John, VII. 199. 
Cibber, Colley, IX. 95. Fict — „Ja, IV. 441. 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel, IX. ice 00d, Bilbop, VIII. * 


Cockburne, Mrs. IX. 273. Folie ter, Pe. james, . 23 

Coke, Sir Edward, IV. 101. Fothergill, Dr. X. 4 

Col-t, Dean, V. 361. — — Dr X-40b. 

Collier, J:zemy, VIII. 70. Fox, J ha, III. 125. 

Collins, Anthony, LX. 273 Freiad, Dr. Jobs, IX. 71. 

-Coliinſon, Peter, X. 132 Fuller, Dr. Thomas, V. 357. 

Congreve, William, V III. 1% © 
Connor, Dr. Bernard, IN. 4 G. 

Cooper, Antbony Achley, En of Gale, Theophilus, VI. 182, 
Shafieibury, VI. 258. Gardiner, Stepbcu, Bilbop of Wa 
Cooper, Antbony Alkley, Earl of chefi:r, II. 202. 

-.- Shafieſbury, VII. 439- Garth, Sir S:murl, VII. 452» 

Coo: e, Sir Charles, V III. 15 Gaſtzcl!  Bitbop, I& 36. 


On, 


ob. 
Dampier, Captain William, VIII. 


SAT Inn. 


Gay, John, VIII. 17 


. Gibſon, Biſhop, VII 
07, Gilbert, Sir Humpbry, Hl, 303. 
Gilpin, "Bernard, III. 98. 


Grocyn, William, I. 326. 
be Godwin, 1 III. 262. 
Gower, John, I. 95. 


Grant, — Francis, Lord Cullen, 


VIII, VIII. 120. 

Granville, George, Lord Lanſ- 
5+ downe, VIII. 179. 
22. Greaves, John, V. 65. 


Gregory, ames, VII. 0. 
132. 


+ Greſbam, Sir Thomas, II 
ö 1 


1 Fulke, Lotd Brooke, IV. 
Giew Nehemiah, VIII. 51. 


Grey, Lady Jane, II. 417. 


Rol. 1 Edmund, Archbiſhop, III. 


o Henry, IX. 257. 


H. 
Hale, Sir Matthew, V. 373. 
368. 


Isles, John, IV 


Halcs, Dr. Stephen, __ 214. 


Halleu, Joſeps, 
_-_ Halley, 


ſte, Hampden, John, IV. 
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Harley, Robert, Earl X Oxſord, 


VIII. 224 


Hau keins, Sir John, III. 177. 


Harringtoo, James, V. 303. 


Harvey, Dr. Wilham, iv 312. 


Henry, Matthew, VII. 28g. 
Herbert, Lord, IV. 5525 
Herbert, 2 IV. 


— ylia, Dr. P. ter, V. 133. 


| Aaro n, 
Hai Bilbop, N. 131. 
Hobbes, Thomas, V. 3. 
Hopaith, Wilham, X. 349. 


Hollis, Thomas, X. 445. 
Holt, Sir John, VIL 213. 
Hooker, Kichars, IV. 17. 


Hough, Biſbop, VIII. 2. 


Nu. 


1 


l bam, III. 323. 


67, Hoc, John, VI. 114. 


Edmund, 4 Um. 32. 
Hammond, Dr. Henry, V. 219. 


Herring, Archbiſho „N. 440. 


Ho! les, Denzil Lord, V. 199. 


Hecke, Dr. Robert, VII. 39. 


Howard, Sir Edward, II. 121. 
Hows m_ Thomas, Eartof Surry, 11. 


Hen war ward, * Duke of Norfolk, 
He 3 J. Charles, Eail of * 


Hughes, Jobn, IX. 181. 
Hotcheſon, Francis, X. 139. 
Hutchinſon, John, IX. 67. 

19 Edward, Earl of Clarendon, 


Hp B. Thomas, VII. 78. 


J. 
—* — 2 135+ 
ewel, Jobn, Biſhop, 
Jonſon, Ben. IV. = Ga 
Johnſon, Samuel, Al. 111. 


Jones, Inigo, IV. 2 
Jortin, Dr. John, . 284 


K. 
Keill, Dr. John, VIII. 197. 
Kenacu, Dr. B. fil, VII. 409. 
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